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AVING been long employed in the ſtudy and culti- 
vation of. the Engliſh language, I lately publiſhed a 
dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies of Italy and 
France, for the uſe of ſuch as aſpire to exact neſs of criticiſm, 
or elegance of ſtyle, 18 DE . 


hut it has been ſince conſidered that works of that kind 

are by no means neceſlary to the greater number of readers, 
who, ſeldom intending to write or preſuming to judge, 
turn over books only to amuſe their leiſure, and to gain de- 
| orees of knowledge ſuitable to lower characters, or neceſſary 
to the common buſineſs of life: theſe know not any other 
uſe of a dictionary than that of adjuſting orthography, and 
explaining terms of ſcience or words of infrequent occur- 
rence, or remote derivation. Op "= 


For theſe purpoſes many dictionaries have been written 
by different authors, and with different degrees of ſkill; bur 
none of them have yet fallen into my hands by which even 
the loweſt expectations could be ſatisfied. Some of their 
authors wanted induſtry, and others literature : ſome knew 
not their own defects, and others were too idle to ſupply 
them, EE 


For this reaſon a ſmall dictionary appeared yet to be want- 
ing to common readers; and, as I may without arrogance 
claim ro myſelf a longer acquaintance with the lexicography 
of our language than any other writer has had, I thall hope 
to be conſidered as having more experience at leaſt than moſt 
of my predeceſſors, and as more likely ro accommodate the 
nation with a vocabulary of daily uſe. I therefore offer to 
the public an abſtract or epitome of my former work. 


Av In: 
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The PREFACE. 


In comparing this with other dictionaries of the ſame kind, 
it will be found to have ſeveral advantages. 


I; It contains many words not to be found in any other. 

II. Many barbarous terms and phraſes by which other 
dictionaries may vitiate the ſtyle are rejected from this. 
III. The words are more correctly ſpelled, partly by at- 
tention to their etymology, and partly by oblepvation of the 
practice of the beſt authors. 

IV. The ety mologies and derivations, aku "PR foreign 
languages or from native roots, are more * traced, 
and more diſtinctly noted. 

V. The ſenſes of each word are more 3 enume- 
rated, and more clearly explained. 

VI. Many words occurring in the elder authors, ſuch as 
Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, which bad been hither- 
to omitted, are here carefully inſerted; ſo that this book 
may ſerve as a a or expoſitory index to the poetical 
writers. 

VII. To the words, ond to the different ſenſes of each word, 
are ſubjoined from the large dictionary the names of thoſe 

writers by whom they have been uſed; ſo that the reader 
who knows the different periods of the language, and the 
time of its authors, may judge of the elegance or prevalence 
of any word, or meaning of a word; and without recurring 
to other books, may know what are antiquated, what are un- 
uſual, and what are recommended by the beſt authority. 


Ihe words of this dictionary, as oppoſed to others, are 
more diligently collected, more accurately ſpelled, more 

faichfully explained, and more authentically aſcertained. Of 

an abſtract it is not neceſſary to ſay more; and I hope, it will 
not be found that truth requires me to ſay leſs. 
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OF THE 


RAMMAR, which is rhe 

art of uſing words properly, 
compriſes four parts ; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. 


In this diviſion and order of the parts of 
grammar I follow the common grammarians, 
Without enquiring whether a fitter diſtribu- 
tion might not be found. Experience has 
long ſhewn this method to be fo diſtin as 
to obviate confuſion, and ſo comprehenſive 
as to prevent any inconvenient omiſſions. I 
likewiſe uſe the terms already received, and 
already underſtood, though perhaps others 
more proper might ſometimes be invented, 
Sylburgius, and other innovators, whoſe new 
terms have ſunk their learning into neglect, 
have left ſufficient warning againſt the tri- 
fling ambition of teaching arts in a new lan- 
guage. 


ORTHOGRAPHY is he art of com- 
bining letters into ſyllables, and ſyllables 
into words, It therefore teaches pre- 
viouſly the form and ſound of letters. 


The letters of the Engliſh language 


are, | 
Roman, Italick. Old Engliſh, Name. 
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commonly iz» 


zard or uzzard, 


that is, / bard. 


To theſe may be added certain combina= 
tions of letters univerſally uſed in printingz 
as Ct, ſt, fl, ſi, ſb, fe, ff, fl, ſi, ſſi, ry Mi, 
and &, or and per ſe, and, &, ft, fl, fl, ſhy 
, BS A, Iii: fi, fi, N, &. d, tt, fl, fi, tt 
1 l. f/ E xl. 0. „ 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty- 
four, becauſe anciently i and 5, as well as s 
and v, were expreſſed by the ſame character; 
but as thoſe letters, which had always different 
powers, have now different forms, our alpha« 
bet may be properly ſaid to confiſt of twenty« 
fix letters, | 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a double 
form, except ſ, s; of which f is uſed in the. 
beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. | 


Such is the number generally re- 
ceived; but for i it is the practice to 


write y in the end of words, as thy, 


holy; before z, as from die, dying: 
from beautify, beautifying ; in the 


words /ays, days, eyes; and in words 


derived from the Greek, and written 
Originally with v, as Aten, ovrnuay 
Jy mpathy, or abug- | 
| For 
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For 2 we often write ww after a was probably the Saxon ſound, for it is yet 


vowel, to make a diphthong ; as 


raw, grew, view, wow, flowing," zahnd for bd. 


downeſs.. 4 & * 7.2. ; 
The ſounds of all the letters ate 
various. 


ſome other grammarians, enquire into the 
* of their form as an antiquarian; 
nor into their formation and prolation by the 
ergans of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, 
or phyfiologiſt; nor into the properties and 
gradation of ſcunds, or the elegance or harſh- 
neſs of particular combinations, as a writer 
of univerſal! and tranſcendental grammar. 
I conficer the Engliſh alphabet only as it is 
Engliſh ; and even in this narrow diſquiſition 
J follow the example of former grammarians, 
perhaps with more reverence than judgement, 
becauſe by writing in Englith I ſuppoſe my 
zeader abeady acquainted with the Engliſh 
language, and conſequently able to pronounce 


the letters of which I teach the pronuncia- 


tion; and becauſe of ſounds in general it may 
be obſerved, that words are unable to deſcribe 
them. An account therefore of the primitive 
and fimple letters is uſcleſs a!moſt alike to 
thoſe who know their ſound, and thoſe whe 
know it not. 5 


a 
has three ſounds, the flender, 
ppen, and broad. 

A ſlender is found in moſt words, 
as face, mane; and in words ending 
in ation, as creation, ſalvation, gene- 
ration, 


The a ſlender is the proper Engliſh a, called 
very juſtly by Erpenius, in his Arabick Gram- 
mar, a Anglicum cum e miſtum, as having a 
middle ſound between the open a ani the e, 
Ihe French have a fimilar ſound in the word 
pats, and in their e maſculine, 


A open is the a of the Italian, or 
nearly retembles it; as father, rather, 
congratulate, fanty, glaſs. 

A broad reicmvies the a of the 
German; as all, awall, call. 


Many words pronounced with a broad 
were anciently written with 44, as fault, 
mas; and We fill fay fault, vaul, Tas 


The ſhort 4 approaches to 
open, as graſs. 


— * p 


| In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like 


retained in the nortbern dialects, and in the 
ruſtick pronunciation 3. 25 mauꝝ for man, 


# 


Py 


the 4 


The long a, if prolonged by e at 
the end of the word, is always ſlen- 
dey, "ae ppaxey 7 7,7 2 

forms a diphthong only with z or 
y, and 2 or. Hi or ay, as in plain, 
Wain, gay, clay, has only the found 
of the long and ſlender a, and differs 
not in the pronunciation from plane, 
Wane, 

Au or aw has the ſound of the 
German a, as raw, naughty. | 


Ae is ſometimes found in Latin words not 
completely naturaliſed or aſſimilated, but is 
no Engliſh diphthong ; and is more properly 
expreſſed by ſingle e, as Cæſar, Encas, 


E. 


E is the letter which occurs moſt frequently 


in the Engliſn language, 


E is long, as in ene; or ſhort, 


as in cellar, ſeparate, celebrate, min, 
then. | 4 | 
It is always ſhort before a double 
conſonant, or two conſonants, as in 
vex, perplexity, relent, medlar, re- 
tile, ſerpent, cellar, ceſſation, bleſſing, 
fell, felling, atbt. | 
ZE 1s always mute at the end of a 


word, except in monoſyllables that 


have no other vowel, as %; or pro- 
per names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; 
being uſed to modify the foregoing 
conſonant, as /irxce, once, hedge, oblige ; 
or to lengthen the preceding vowel, 
as ban. bane; can, cane; pin, pine z 
tun, tine; rob. robe; pop, pope; fir, 
fare; cur, care; 146, tube. 


Almoſt all words which now terminate in 
conſonants ended anciently ia e, as year, 


yeare z Tildneſs, wildneſſe; which e probably 
hai the foice of the French e feminine, and 
Conſtituted-a ſyllable with its aflociate conſe. 
nant; for, in old editions, words are ſome» 
times divided thus, cleere, fel-le, Enowted-ges 
This e was Peiliaps for a ume vocal or ſilent 

in 
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etry as convenience required ; but it has 
82 wholly mute. Camden in his Re- 
mains calls it theſilent e. 45 . 


It does not always ' lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, as glove, live, give. 


It has - ſometimes in the end of 


words a ſound obſcure, and ſcarcely 


thifile, participle, metre, lucre. 


This faintneſs of ſound is found when e ſe- 
parates a mute from a liquid, as in retten; or 
follows a mute and liquid, as in cattle, 


E forms a diphthong with. a, as 
near; With i, as deign, receive; and 
with 2 or av, as mew, flew. 

Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; 
or like es, as dear, clear, near. 

Ei is ſounded like e long, as ſeize, 
perceiving. | | 

Zu ſounds as « long and ſoft. 

E, a, u, are combined in beauty 
and its derivatives, but have only the 
ſound of . 


E may be ſaid to form a diph- 


thong by reduplication, as agree, /ſcep- 
ing. 
Eo is found in yeomen, where it is founded 


as e ſhort; and in people, where it is pro- 
nounced like ee. . 


J. 
Thas a ſound long, as Hine; and 
ſhort, as Fin. | 


That is eminently obſervable in i, which 
may be likewiſe remarked in other letters, 
that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound 
contracted, but a ſound wholly different. 


The long ſound in monoſyllables 
is always marked by the e final, as 
thin, thine, | 

T is often ſounded before r, as a 
ſhort 2; as flirt, fir ſt, ſhirt. 

It forms a diphthong only with e, 
as field, ſhield, which is ſounded as 
the double ee; except friend, which 
is ſounded as frend, 


T is joined with eu in lieu, and ew in view ; 


which triphthongs are ſounded as the open u. 


| cloſe u, as ſon, come. 
perceptible, as pen, ſhapen, fpotten, - 


i= O. 4 

O is long, as bgne, obedient, corrõd. 

ing 3 or ſhort, as 6lac&, knack, oblique, 
omen is pronounced wvimes. : 


The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound ef X 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with 
a, as moan, groan, approach; oa has 
the ſound of o long, OWL 


O is united to e in ſome words derived from 
Greek, as economy; but ee being not an 
Engliſk diphthong, they are better writtew 
as they are ſounded, with only e, economy, 


With 2, as oil, foil, mail, noiſome. : 


This coalition of letters ſeems to: unite the 
ſounds of the two letters as far as two ſounds 
can be united without being deſtroyed, and 
therefore approaches more nearly than any 
combination in our tongue to the notion of a 
diphthong. y 


With e, as boot, hoot, cooler; os has 
the ſound of the Italian æ. | 
With # or av, as our, power, flows 
er; but in ſome words has only the 
found of & long, as in ſoul, boavl, 
Jow, grow. Theſe different ſounds 
are uted to diſtinguiſh different ſig- 
nifications ; as bow, an inſtrumen 

for ſhooting ; bow, a depreſſion * 
the head: /ow, the ſhe of a boar; 


 fow, to ſcatter ſeed: Boaul, an orbi- 


cular body; bowl, a wooden veſſel. 
Ou is ſometimes pronounced like 8 

ſoft, as court ; ſometimes like o ſhort, 

as cough ; ſometimes like z cloſe, as 


could; or u open, as rough, tough ; 


which uſe only can teach. 


Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable 
of words which in Latin end in or, and a 
made Engliſh, as honour, labour, favour, from 
bonor, labor, favor. 

Some late innovators have ejected the u, 
without conſidering that the laſt ſyllable 
gives the ſound neither of er nor ur, but a 
ſound between them, if not compeunded of 
both; beſides that they are probably derived 
to us from the French nouns in eur, as boneur, 


fawear, i 
U, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


: U. 
is long in he, confafion; or ſhort, 


AS Ws, concuſſion. 


It coaleſces with a, e, 1, o; but 


has rather in theſe combinations 

the fo ce of the a conſonant, as 
75 queſt, quit, quit, e 

lometimes in 21 the : loſes its found, 

as in juice. It is ſometimes mute be 

| * a, e, i, y, as guard, guift, guiſe, 
uy. 


U is followed by e in virtue, but the e has 
no ſound. 


De is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, 
in imitation of the French, as prorogue, /yna= 
gogue, plague, vague, barangue, 

| | V. 

Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian 
obſerves of one of the Roman letters, 
we might want without incor. venience, 
but that we have it, It ſupplies the 
Place of i at the end of words, as thy; 
before an i, as dying; and is common- 
ly retained in derivative words where 
it was part of a diphthong in the pri- 
mitive; as defirey, deſtroyer ;* betray, 
betrayed, betrayer ; pray, prayer; ſay, 
ayer ; day, days. - 


Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was 
commonly uſed where i is now put, occurs 
very frequently in all old books, 


' 
GEnBRAL RULES, 


A vowel in the beginning or middle 
ſyllable, before Wo conlonauts, is 
commonly ſhort, as opportunity, 

In monoſyllables a fingle vowel 
before a fingle conſonant is ſhorf, as 


fag, Frog. 


Many is pronounced as if it were written 
$4n7y, 


Of CONSONANTS. 


B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as 
it obtains in other languages. 
It is mute in abt, debtor, ſubtie, 


doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, climb, 
tomb, womb, | 1 


It is uſed before / and 2, as black, brown, 


C. ö 
C has before e and # the ſound of 
; as fncerely, centrick, century, cir- 
cular. ciſtern, city ficcity : before a, 
o, and wu, it ſounds like &, as calm, 
concavity, copper, incorporate, curigfity, 
concupiſcence, 


C might be omitted in the language with. 
ovt loſs, fince one of its founds might be ſup 
plied by /, and the other by E, but that it 
preſeryes to the eye the etymology of words, 
as face from facies, captive from captivus, 


Ch has a ſound which is analyſed 
into , as church, chin, erutch. It is 
the ſame ſound which the Italians 
give to the e ſimple before i and 6, 
as citta, Cerro 

Ch is ſounded like & in words de- 
rived from the Greek, as chymi}, 
ſeheme, choler, Arch is commonly 
ſounded ark before a vowel, as arch- 
axgel ; and with the Engliſh ſound of 
ch before a conſonant, as archbiſhop, 


Ch, in ſome French words not yet aflimi- 
lated, ſounds like fb, as machine, chaiſe, 

C, according to Engliſh orthography, never 
ends a word; therefore we write flick, block, 
which were originally ficke, blocke, in fuch 
words, C is now mute. | 

It is uſed before / and r, as clocky croſs, 


D 
diligent, 


It is uſed before r, as draw, droſs; and w, 
as dwell, | 


: F. | 

F, though having a name begin- 
ning with a vowel, it is numbered 
by the grammarians among the ſe« 
mivowels, yet has this quality of a 
mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded 
before a liquid, as flaſe, fly, freckle. 
It has an unvariable ſound, except 
that 


Is uniform in its ſound, as death, 


9 


ed 
en 

2 
ed 
e. 
pt 
at 


ſlough. 


as 0Vs 


G. 

G has two ſounds, one hard, as in 
gay, go, gun; the other ſoft, as in 
gem, giant, 

At the end of a word it is always 
hard, as ring, ſnug, ſong, frog. 

Before e and i the ſound is uncer- 
tain. 

G before e is ſoft, as gem, genera- 
tion, except in pear, geld, geeſe, get, 
geavgaw, and derivatives from words 
ending in g, as ſinging, ſironger, and 
generally before er at the end of words, 


as finger. | | 
Eis mute before , as gnaſh, /ign, 
oretgn. 


G before 7 is hard, as give, ex- 
cept in giant, gigantich, gibbet, gibe, 
giblets, giles, gull, gilliflower, gin, 
ginger, gingle, to which may be added 


Egypt and gyply. 
Gh in the beginning of a word 


has the ſound of the hard g, as. 


ghoſtly; in the middle, and ſome- 
times at the end, it is quite ſilent, as 
though, right, ſought, ſpoken tho), 
rite, ſoute. 

It has often at the end the ſound 
of /, as laugh; whence laughter re- 
tains the ſame ſound in the middle; 


cough, trough, ſough, tough, enough, 


It is not to be doubted, but that in the ori- 
ginal pronunciation gb had the force of a con- 
ſonant, deeply guttural, which is ſtill conti- 
nued among the Scotch, 

G is uſed before h, l, and r. 


H. 


His a note of aſpiration, and ſhows 


that the following vowel mult be pro- 
nounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of the 
breath, as bat, Horſe. 

It ſeldom begins any but the firſt 
ſyllable, in which it is always ſounded 
with a full breath, except in Heir. 
herb, Hoſtler, honour, humble, Honeſt, 
vumour, and their derivatives. 

VOL, I. 


ENGLISH 


that of is ſometimes ſpoken nearly 


TONGUE. 


It ſometimes begins middle or final ſylla- 
bles in words compounded, as Slockbead; or 
derived from the Latin, as comprebended. 


5 
F conſonant ſounds uniformly like 
the ſoft g, and is therefore a letier 
uſeleſs, except in etymology, as g@s- 
culation, jeſter, jocund, juice. 


Kc, , 
X has the ſound of hard e, and is 


uſed before e and 7, where, accord- 
ing to Engliſh analogy, c would be 
ſoft, as tept, king, ſhirt, ſkeptick, for 
ſo it ſhould be written, not /ceptich, 
becauſe /c is ſounded like /, as in 


ſcene. | 


It is uſed before , as Anell, Ant, but to- 
tally loſes its ſound in modern pronunciation, 


K is never doubled ; but c is uſed 
before it to ſhorten. the vowel by a 
double conſonant, as cockle, pickle, 


| L. 
L has in Engliſh the ſame liquid 


ſound as in other languages, 


The cuſtom is to double the / at the end 
of monoſyllables, as &;//, <vi/l, full, Theſe 
words were originally written kille, eville, 


fulle; and when the e firſt grew filent, and 


was afterwards omitted, the I/ was retained, | 
to give force, according to the analogy of our 
language, to the foregoing vowel, 


L is ſometimes mute, as in calf, 
half, halves, calwes, could, would, 


ould, pſalm, talk, ſalmon, falcon. 
2 He 


The Saxons, who delighted in guttural 
ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the / at the be- 
ginning of words, as hlap, a leaf, or bread ; 
blapopd, a /:rd; but this pronunciation is 
now diſuſed, 


Le at the end of words is pronounc- 
ed like a weak el, in which the e is 
almoſt mute, as table, ſouttle, 


2 M. 
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| M. 
M has always the ſame ſound, as 
murmur, monumental. 


N. 
N has always the ſame ſound, as 
noble, manners, 
NM is ſometimes mute after , as 
damn, condemn," hymn. ; 


P. 

P has elways the ſame ſound, 
which the Welih and Germans con- 
found with B. 

P is ſometimes mute, as in p/alm, 
and between m ard r, as 7empt, 

Ph is uſ.d for F in words derived 
from the Greek, as philoſopher, phi- 
lanthroßy, Philip. 


2, as in other languages, is al- 
ways followed by z, and has a ſound 


which our Saxon anceſtors well ex- 


prefied by cp, cv, as quadrant, queen, 
equeflrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quo- 
tidian, Qu is never followed by z, 
Qu is fometimes founded, in words 
derived from the French, like &, as 
conquer, liquor, riſque, cheguen. 


R, 
R has the ſame rough ſnariing 


| ſound as in other tongues, 


The Saxons uſed often to put + before it, 
as before / at the beginning of words. 

Rh is uſed in words derived from the 
Geek, as myrrb, nyrrbine, catarrbous, rheum, 
Hheumuticè, rhyme. 


Re, at the end of ſome words de- 


rived from the Latin or French, is 


pronounced like a weak er, as 2hca- 


tre, fepulchre, 


| 8. 
S has a hiſſing ſound, as Hbilation, 


fihter. 


A ſingle s ſeldom ends any word, except 
the third perſon of verbs, as loves, grows ; 


and the plurals of nouns, as trers, buſpes, 


diſtreſſes; the pronouns this, bis, ours, yours, 
us; the adverb thus; and words derived from 
Latin, as rebus, ſurplus; the cloſe being al- 
ways either in ſe, as houſe, horſe, or in 5, 
as graſs, dreſs, bliſs, leſs, anciently graſſe, 
dreſſe. 1 


S ſingle, at the end of words, has 
a groſſer ſound, like that of x, as 
trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, re- 
bus, ſurplus, | 

It ſounds like z before ion, if a 
vowel goes before, as intruffon ; and 
like % if it follows a conſonant, as 
converſion, | 

It ſounds like z before e mute, as 
refuſe, and befo:e y final, as roy; 
and in thoſe words, boſom, defire, wif: 
dom, priſon, priſoner, preſent, presnt, 
damjel, caſement, 


It is the peculiar quality of / that it 
may be ſounded before all conſonents, ex- 
cept x and , in which / is compriſed, x 
being only ks, and & a hard or groſs ſ. This 
is therefore termed by grammarians ſux 
poteſiatis litera; the reaſon of which the 
learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly ſuppoſed to 
be, that in ſome words it might be doubled 
at pleaſure, Thus we find in ſeveral lan- 
suages: 

ZE gemuu, ſcatter, ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, sfavel- 
lare, E, ſgombrare, ſgranare, ſhake, flum- 
ber, ſmell, jnipe, ſpace, ſplendour, ſpring, 
ſquerze, ſhrew, ſtep, flirength, ſtramen, ven- 


tura, ſell, 


veſcount, 


'$ is mute in e, and, deme/ne, 


1. 


T has its cuſtomary ſound, as rate, 
t en:ptation, 

Ji before a vowel has the ſound 
of /, as /alvation, except an / goes 
before, as gufſtion, excepting like- 
wife derivatives from words ending 
in ty, as mighty, mightier, 

277 has two ſounds; the one ſoft, 
as thus, whether ; the other hard, as 
thing, think, Dhe ſound is ſoft in 
thele words, then, thence, and there, 
with their derivatives and com- 
pounds, and in Hat, theſe, then, 

the, 
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| thee, thy, thine, heir, they, this, theſe, 


them, theugh, thus ; and in all words 
between two vowels, as father, whe- 
ther ; and between 7 and a vowel, as 


| burthen. 


In other words it 15 hard, as thick, 
thunder, faith, faithful. Where 1t 
js ſoftened at the end of a word, an e 


| cient muſt de added, as breath, 
breathe ; cloth, clothe, 
V 


has a ſound of near affinity to 
that of /, vain, vanity. 


From f in the Iſlandick alphabet, is only 
diſtinguiſned by a diacritical point. 


W. 

Of av, which in diphthongs is of- 
ten an undoubted vowel, ſome gram- 
marians have doubted whether it ever 
be a conſonant ; and not rather as it 
is calledꝰ a double # or on, as water 
may be reſolved into ezater ; but let- 
ters of the ſame ſound are always 
reckoned conſonants in other alpha- 
bets: and it may be obſerved, that 
av follows a vowel without any hiatus 
or difficulty of utterance, as fro/fy 
abiuter. : | 

I/h has a ſound accounted peculiar 
to the Engliſh, which the Saxons bet- 
ter expieſfſed by hp, bw, as what, 
ewhence, whiting 3 in whore only, and 
ſometimes in wholeſome, wh is ſound- 


ed like a ſimple h. 


X. 
X begins no Engliſh word; it has 
the ſound of 4s, as axle, extraneous, 
F. 
Y, when it follows a conſonant, 


is a vowel; when it precedes either 


vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant, 
as ye, young, Jt is thought by ſome 
to be in all caſes a vowel, But it 
may be obſerved of y as of aw, that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, 
25 roſy youth, 


S 
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The chief argument by which ww and 5 
appea:s to be always vowels 1s, that the 
ſounds which they are ſuppoſed to have as 
conſonants, cannot be uttered after a vowel, 
like that of all other conſonants; thus we 
ſay, tu, ut; do, odd; but in wed, dew, he 
two ſounds of ww have no reſemblance to each 
other, 7 | 


Z. 

Z begins no word originally Eng- 
liſn; it has the ſound, as its name 
ia ard or hard expreſſes, of an / 
uttered with cloſer compreſſion of 
the palate by the tongue, as freexe, 


Froxe. 


In orthography I have ſuppoſed orthoephy, 
or juſt utterance of words, to be included z 
orthography being only the art of exprefling 
certain ſounds by proper characters. I have 
therefore obſerved in what words any of the 
letters are mute, 

Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar 
have given long tables of words pronounced 
otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem 
not ſufficiently to have conſidered, that of 
Epgliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a 
double pronunciation, one curſory and col- 
loquial, the other regular and folemn, The 


curſory pronunciation is always vague and 


uncertain, being made different in different 
mouths by negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or af- 
fectation. The ſolemn pronunciation, though 
by no means immutable and permanent, is 
yet always leſs remote from the orthography, 
and leis liable to capricious innovation. They 
have however generally formed their tables 
according to the curſory ſpecch of thoſe with 
.whom they happened to converſe; and con- 
cluding that the whole nation combines to 
vitiate language in one manner, have often 
eſtabliſhed the jargon of the loweſt of the 
people as the modcel.uf ſpeech, 

For pronunciation the beſt general rule is, 
to conſider thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeakers 
who deviate leaſt from the written words. 

There have been many ſchemes offered for 
the emendation and ſettiement of our ortho- 
graphy, which, bke that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the 
fancy of the earlieſt writers in rude ages, 
was at firſt very various and uncertain, and 
is yet ſufficiently irtegular. Of theſe fe- 
formers ſome have endeavoured to accommo- 
date oithogr-pay better to the pronunciation, 
without conſidering that this is to meaſure 
by a ſhadow, to take that for a model or 
flandard which is Changing while they apply 
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it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with 
equal unlikelihood of ſucce's, have endea- 
voured to proportion the number of letters to 
that of ſounds, that every found may have 
its own charaer, and every character a 
fingle found. Such would be the orthogra- 
phy of a new language to be formed by a fy- 
ned of grammarians upon principles of ſci- 
ence. But who can hope to prevail on na- 
tions to change their practice, and make all 
their old books uſeleſs? or what advantage 
would a new orthography procure equivalent 
to the. confuſion and perplexity of ſuch an 
alteration ? | 

Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however ex- 
hibit, which may be uſed according to the 
diverſities of genius, as a guide to reformes, 
cr terrour to in ovators. 

One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of 
regular orthography, was Sir Thomas Smith, 
ſecretary of ſlate to Queen Elizabeth, a man 
of real learning, and much practiſed in gram- 
matical diſquiſitions. Had he ritten the 
following lines according to his ſcheme, they 
would have appearcd thus, 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, 
Stemm'd tlie wild torrent of a darb*rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage, 


At lengS Eraſmus, $:t gret ingurd nam, 
Ae glori of Se preſthüd, and Se zam, 
Stemmd Ye sold torrent of a barb'ious ag, 
And drov Ss böli Vandals oti Se fig, 


After him another mode of wiiting was 
offered by Dr. Gill, the celebrated maſter of 
St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot 
repreſent exactly for want of types, but will 
approach as nearly as I can, by means of cha- 
racters now in uſe, ſo as to make it under. 
Kood, exhibiting two ftanzas of Spenſer in 
the reformed orthography. 


Spenſer, book iii. canto 5. 


 Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 

With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt 
quite ? 

Thy life ſhe ſaved by her eracious deed ; 

Bot thou doſt ween with villanous deſpight, 

To blot her honour, ani her heav'nly light. 

Die, rather die, than jo difloyatly, 

Deem of her high deſert, or ſeem ſo light. 

Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhane; then 
die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love diſſoyally. 

But if to love diſloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 


Me brought? ah! far be ſuch reproach from 
me, 

What can I leſs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot feſtore? 

Die, rather gie, and dying do her ſerve, 

Dying her ſerve, and living her adore. 

Thy life ſhe gave, thy life ſhe doth deſerve ; 

Die, rather die, than ever from her ſervice 
ſwerve, | 


Vnhankful wiso, ſaid bj, iz $is 8e mid, 
Wih Wid her ſoverain merſi Sou duſt quit ? 
Di lif rj ſaved bj her graſius djd; 
But Sou duſt wen wih bilsnus diſpit, 
Tu blot her honor, and ber hevalj lit. 
Dj, racer dj, Sen fo diſloialj, 
Djm of her hib dezert, or ſjm ſo liht. 
Fair deh it iz tu pun mor ram; Sen dj. 
Dj, raßer dj, Sen eve: luv diſloialj. 
But if tu luv diflosaltj it bj, 
Sal I &en hat her Sat from c:Yez dor 
My broubt? ah! far bj ſua reproo from mj. 
Wat kan I les du Sen he lub $:rfwr, 
S. I her du reward kanot reſter ? 
Dj, rager dj, and djix du her ſerv, 
Djig ber ferv, and lib. her adwor, 
Dj lf oj gav, 5j hf xj dub dezerv; 
Dj, ra er dj, Sen ever from Ber ſervis ſwerd. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a 
man who did not want. an underſtanding 
which might have qualified him for better 
employment. He ſeems to have been more 
ſanguine than his predeceſſors, for he printed 
his book according to his own fchemez 
which the following ſpecimen will make ea- 
ſily underſtood, 


But whenſoever you have occaſion to trou- 
ble their patience, or to come among them 
being troubled, it is better to and upon your 
guard, than to truſt to their gentlenets, For 
the ſafeguard of your face, which they have 
moſt mind unto, provide a purſehood, made 
of coarſe boultering, to be drawn and knit 
about your collar, which for more ſafety is 
to be lined againſt the eminent parts with 
weollen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about an 
inch and a half broad, and half a yard long, 
to reach round by the temples and forehead, 
from one ear to the other; which being 
ſowed in his place, join unto it two ſhort 
pieces of the ſ«me breadth under the eyes, 
for the balls of the cheeks, and then ſet an- 
other piece about the breadth of a ſhilling 
againſt the top of the noſe. At other times, 
when they are not angered, a little piece 
half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and 


parts about them, may ſerve though it be in 
the heat of the day, 


Bet 
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Bet renſe ver you hav ' occaſion to trubble 
Fheir patienc', or to ccom among em beeing 
trobled, it is better to Nand upon your gard, 
Ban to truſt to Veir gentlenes. For Se ſat '- 


| gard of your fac', pid Sey hav* moſt mind' 


unto, provid" a purſehood, mad* of coorſe 
R * 
boultering, to bee drawn and knit about your 


collar, pio for mor” ſaf*ty is to bee lined a- 


gainſt 8' eminent parts wit woollen clox. 
Firſt cut a peec? about an ino and a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to read round 
by §e temples and for“ head, from one Ear to 
e 08-r ; pid being ſowed in his plac „join 
unto t two port peeces of the ſam' breadr 
under Se eys, for the bals of Se cheeks, and 
then ict an oVSer peec' about Ye breadx of a 
pilling againſt the top of &: note, At Ser 
tim's, pen Fey ar' not angered, a little piec 
half a quarter broad, to cover Se eys and parts 
about them, may ſerve Fog it be in Se 
heat of Be day. Butler on the Nature and 
Proper ties of Bees. 1634. 


In the time of Charles I. there was a ve- 
ry prevalent inclination to change the ortho- 
graphy;z as appears, among other books, in 
ſuch editions of the works of Milton as were 
publ.ſ:ed by himſelf, Of tbeſe reformers 
every man had his own ſcheme; but they 
agreed in one genetal deſign of accommodat- 
ing the letters to the pronunciation, by 
ejecting ſuch as they thought ſuperfluous. 
Some of them would have written theſe lines 
thus ; | 


All the erth 8 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais, 


Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great 


work of the pniloſophical language, propoſed, 
without expecting to be followed, a regular 
orthography 3 by which the Lord's prayer is 
to be written thus: 


Yer Father hvitſh art in heven, balloed bi 
dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy sill bi 
dyn in erth as it is in heven, &c, 


We have ſince had no general reformers ; 
but ſome ingenious men have endeavoured 
to deſerve well of their country, by writing 
benor and labor for bonour and labour, red for 


read in the preter-tenſe, ſais for ſays, repere 


for repeat, explane fer explain, or declame for 
declaim, Of theſe it may be ſaid, that as 
they have done no good, they have cone little 
harm; both becauſe they have innovated lit- 
tle, and becauſe tew have followed them. 
The Engliſh language has properly no 
dialects; the ſtyle of writers has no profeſſed 
diverſity in the uſe of words, or of their flexi- 
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ons, and terminations, nor differs but by - 
different degrees of ſkill or care, The oral 
diCtion is uniform in no ſpacious country, 
but has leſs variation in England than in 
moſt other nations of equal extent. The 
language of the northern cities retains many 
words now out of uſe, but which are com- 
monly of the genuine Teutonick race, and 
is uttered with a pronunciation which now 
ſeems harſh and rough, but was probably 
uſed by our anceſtors. The northern ſpeech 
is therefore not barbarous but obſolete. The 
ſpeech in the, weſtern provinces ſeems to 
differ from the general diftion rather by a 
depraved pronunciation, than by any real 
difference which letters would expreſs, 


ETYMOLOGY, 


\TYMOLOGY teacher the 
deduction of one word from 


another, and the various modifications 


by which the ſenſe of the ſame word 


is diverſified ; as horſe, horſes ; I love, 
I bowed. 


Of the Ax TIL E. 


The Engliſh have two articles, an 
or a, and the. | 


AN, A. 

A has an indefinite ſienification, 
and means one, with ſome reference 
to more; as, T7 h:s 7s agoed book, that 
is, one among the books (hat are good. 
He was killed by a '2rd, that is, 
Some feword, This is a better book for 
a man than à boy, that is, fer one of 
thoſe that are men than ene of thoſe 
that are boys. An army might enter 
without reſiſtance, that is, any army, 

In the ſenſes in which we uſe-a or 
an in the ſingular, we ſpeak in the 
plural without an article; as, theſe 
are good books, | 

I have made an the origina! article, becauſe 
it is only the Saxon an, or æn, one, applied 
to a new uſe, as the German ein, and the 
French un; the n being cut off before a con- 
ſonant in the ſpeed of utterance. 


SGrammarians of the laſt age di- 
rect, that an ſhould be uſed before 
h; whence it appears that the Eng- 

liſh 
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Uh - anciently aſpirated leſs, An is 
fill uſed before the ſilent 5, as, an 
herb, an honeſt man but otherwite 


a; as, 
* 


I horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for æ 


horſe. Shakeſpeare, 


An or a can only be joined with a 
fingular, the correſpondent plural is 
the noun without an article, as / 
ewant a pen, I want pens : or with 
the pronominal adjective ſome, as 1 
avant ſome pens. 


Taz has a particular and definite 
ſignification. 
pe | T he fruit 


of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 


e. 
ht death into he world. 
1 | Milton, 


That 4s, that particular fruit, and 
this world in which aue live, So He 
giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
herbs for the uſe of man; that is, for 
theſe beings that are cattle, and his 
uſe that is man. 


The is uſed in both numbers. 


Jam as free as Nature firſt made 


man, | i 

Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude be- 
rang | 

When wild in woods /e noble ſa- 
vage ran. Dryden, 


Many words are uſed without tari- 
cles - as | | 


1. Proper names, as John, Alcx- 
ander, Longinus, Ariffarchus, Feru- 
Salem, Athens, Rome, London. GOD 
is vied as a proper name. 

2. Abſtract names, as Glackne/s, 


_ avitchcraſ?, virtue, vice, beauty, ug- 


lineſs, love, hatred, anger, gooduature, 


3. Words in which nothing but the 
mere being of any thing is implied: 


This is not Seer, but water ; This iS. 
not Era, but feel. 


Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVEsS, 


The relations of Engliſh nouns to 
words going before or following are 
not expreſſed by caſes, or changes of 
termination, but as in moſt of the o- 
ther European languages by prepoſi- 
tions, unleſs we may be ſaid to have 
a genitive caſe. | 


Singular. 

Nom, Magifter, a Maſter, the Mafter. 
Gen, Magiftri, of a Maſter, of the Maſter, 

or Maſters, tbe Maſters, 
Dat, Magiſtro, 10 a Maſter, to the Maſter, 
Acc, Magiſtrum, 4 Maſter, the Maſter, 
Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, O Maſter, 
Abl. Magiſtro, from a Maſter, from tbe Maſter, 


| Plural, 

Nom. Magiſtri, Maſters, tbe Maſters. 
Gen, Magiſtrorum, of Mafters, of the Maftersi 
Dat, Maviftris, to Maſters, to the Maſtets. 

Acc. Magiſtros, Mafters, the Maſters, 

Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. 

Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from tbe Maſ- 
0 ü { ters, 


Our nouns are therefore only de- 
clined thus: 


Cen. Maſters. 
Cen. Scholars. 


Maſter, 
Scholar, 


Plur. Maſters 
Plur. Scholars. 


Theſe genitives are always written with 
a mark of elifion, maſter's, ſcholar's, accord- 
ing to an opinion long received, that the 
is a contraction of bis, as the ſoldier's valcur, 
for the ſoldier his velour : but this cannot be 
the true original, becanſe 's is put to female 
nouns, Woman's beauty; the Virgin's delicacy ;; 
Haughty Funo's unrelenting hate; and collece 
tive nouns, as Women's paſſions; the rabble's 
inſolence ; the multitudes folly ; in all theſe caſes 
it is apparent that Bis cannot be underſtood, 
We ſay likewiſe, the foundation's ſtrength, the 
diamonds luſtre, the winter's ſeverity ; but in 
theſe caſes his may be underſtood, be and hit 
having formerly been applied to neuters in 
the place now ſupplied by it and its. 

The learned, the ſagacious Wallis, to 
whom every Engliſh grammarian owes a tri- 
bute of reverence, calls this modification of 
the noun an adjective peſſeſſive; I think with 
no more propriety than he might have ap- 
plied the ſame to the genitive in euitam decut, 

Treiæ 


, 


> 


r, 


To 
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Tejæ oris, or any other Latin genitive. Dr, 
Lowth, on the other part, ſuppoſes the poſ- 
ſeflive pronouns mine and thine to be genitive 
caſes, 8 5 | 
This termination of the noun ſeems to 
conſtitute a real genitive indicating poſſeſſion, 
It is derived to us from thoſe who declined 
id, a ſmitb; Gen. pmiSer, of a ſmith ; 
Plas, mier, or gmiSap, ſerfths ; and fo 


| in two other of their ſeven declenſions. 


It is a further confirmation of this opinion, 
that in the old poets both the genitive and 
plural were longer by a ſyllable than the ori- 
ginal word; Anitis, for'knight's, in Chaucer 3 
leavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. 

When a word ends in s, the genitive may 
be the ſame with the nominative, as Venus, 
temple. 


The plural is formed by adding s, 
as table, tables; fie, flies; ſiſter, 
ters; wood,, woods ; or es where , 
could not otherwiſe be ſounded, as 
after ch, s, /, x, x; after c ſounded 


| like 5s, and g like 7; the mute e 1s 


vocal before s, as lance, lances ; out- 
rage, outrages. 


The formation of the plural and genitive 
fingular is the ſame. 

A few words yet make the plural in , as 
men, women, oxen, ſwine, and more anci- 
ently cyen and H. This formation is that 
which genarally prevails in the Teutonick 
dialects. 


Words that end in F commonly 
form their plural by wes, as loaf, 
loaves ; calf, calves. _ 


- 


Except a few, mu muß; chief, chiefs, 
So beef, roof, proof, relief, mijchief, puſſy 


| cuff, dwarf, bandkerchief, grief. 


Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice 
from louſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe from gooſe, 
feet from fect, dice from die, pence from pen- 
ny, brethren from brother, children from 
child. | = 


Plurals ending in 7 have no geni- 
tives; but we ſay, Womens exce/- 
lencies, and Weigh the mens ævits a- 
gainſt the ladies hairs, Pope. 


Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords” horſe may be 
faid for the houſe of Lords; but ſuch phraſes 
are not now in u{e; and ſurely en Engliſh 
ear rebels againſt then. They would com- 
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monly produce a troubleſome ambiguity, as 
the Lord's bouſe may be the bouſe of Lords, or 
the houſe of a Lord. Beſides that the mark 
of. elifion is improper, for in the Lords" bodſe 
nothing is cut fl. e 
Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of 
many other languages, change their termi- 
nation as they expreſs different ſexes; as 
prince, princeſs; ator, actreſt; lion, lioneſs x 
hero, beroines. To theſe mentioned by Dr. 
Lowth may be added + arbitreſs, poetreſs, 
chauntreſs, ducheſs, tigreſs, governeſs, tutreſs, 
peereſs, authoreſs, traytreſs, and perhaps o- 
thers. Of theſe variable terminations we 
have only a ſufficient number to- make us 
feel our want, for when we ſay of a woman 
that ſhe is a philoſopher, an aftronomer, 3 
Builder, a weaver, a dancer, we perceive an 
impropriety in the termination 'which we 
eannot avoid; but we can fay that ſhe is an 
architect, a botamiſt, a ſtudent, becauſe theſe 
terminations have not annexed to them the 
notion of ſex. In words which the neceſſities 
of life are often requiring, the ſex is diſtin» 
guiſhed not by different terminations but by 
different names, as a bull, a cou, a borſe, a 
mare; equus, equa; a cock, a ben; and ſome- 
times by pronouns prefixed, as à he- gaat, a 
ſhe-goar, OFT ai 


2,2 ADJECTIVES. N 
Adjectives in the Engliſh language 
are wholly indeclinable; having nei- 


ther caſe, gender, nor number, and 


being added to ſubſtantives in all re- 
lations without any change; as, 4 
good woman, good women, of a good 
woman; a good man, good men, of 
good men. | 


The Compariſon of Adje&ives. 


The comparative degree of ad- 
jectives is ſormed by adding er, the 
ſuperlative by adding %, to the po- 
finve; as, fair, fairer, faire; love- 
ly, lovelier, lovelie; feet, ſweeter, 
ſweete/?; low, lower, low; highs 
higher, high. 5 

Some words are irregularly com- 
pared ; as good, better, beſt; bad, 
worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, leaſt; near, 
nearer, next; much, more, moſt 5 ma- 
ny (for moe), more (for meer), moft 
(for moet); late, dater, lateſt or 


_ - "© Ran 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


| | Some comparatives form a ſuper- 
lative by A — m, as nether, ne- 
thermoſt; outer, outmoſt:; ander, un- 
dermoſi; up, upper, uppermoſt; fore, 
former, emoſt.. $25 62 
Maſ is ſometimes, added to a ſub- 


ſtantive, as zopme/t; /outbme/t. + 
Many adjectives do not admit of 


compariſb' by terminations, and are 


only compared by more and mot, as 


benevolent, mare benevolent, moſt be: 
All adjectives may be compared by 
more and moſt, even when they have 
comparatives and ſuperlatives regu- 
larly formed ; as fair; fairer, or more 


Fair; ; Jairge, or wy — 


In ee chat admit a regular | com- 
pariſon, the comparative more is oftener 
uſed than the ſuperlative mt, as more fair is 
oftener written for fairer, than moſt fair for 


faireſt 


The compariſon of adjectives 1s 
very uncertain ; and being much re- 
gulated by commodiouſneſs of utter- 
ance, or agreeableneſs of found, is 
not eaſily reduced to rules, 

Monoſyllables are commonly com- 
pared. 

Polyſyllables, or words of more 
than two ſyllables, are ſeldom com- 
pared otherwiſe than by more and 
moſt, as deplorable, more deplorable, 
moſt deplorable, 

Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared 
if they terminate in /me, as fulſome, 
toilſome; in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, 
dreadful ; z In ing, as zrifling, chanm- 
ing; in ous, as porous; in leſs, as 
careleſs , harmleſs ; in ed, as avretched; 
in id, as candid; in al, as mortal ; 
in ent, as recent, ferwent; in ain, as 
certain; in ive, as miſſive ; in dy, as 
evoedy ; in fy, as puffy 4 in 4y, as 
rocky, except lucy; in my, as roomy; 
in ay, as Heinny; in py, as repy, ex- 
cept Happy; in 7y, as Hoary. 


Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet 
found in good writers formed without regard 
to the foregoing rules z but in a language 


Natural, by Watton,” © 4 Xl 


ſubjected fo little and 10 lately to grammar 
fac "anomalies muſt” erate a a 


So ſhady is compared by Milton, 0 nent nn 
She in Sadie covert big, 


Tun'd her nocturnal note. Parad. Loft, 


And.wirtuous, \' - IT Ei 

What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 
2 An 2 5 diſereeteſt, bell. 
ROE. Parad. Loft, 


So __ by may, who is r of no = 
authority. x 


It is not ſo aeg in reſpect of God, 


that he ſhould immediately do all the mean- 


eſt and triflingeſt things himſelf, without 
making vie of any inferior or ſubordinate 
miniſter, Ray on the ans 


Fanbus, by Milton. 
I ſhall be named among the famouſeſt © 


Of women, ſung, at ſolemn feſtivas. 
: — e 


Inventive, by Aber. 
Thoſe have the inventive heads for all 
purpoſes, and roundeſt tongues in all mat- 
ters. x » Aſcham! 5 e 


% Mae wt Wer 
Mortal, by Backn . ee | 


The morralet poiſons bade by the 


Weſt Indians, have ſome mixture of the 
blood, fat, or fleſh of man. Bacon, 


I will now deliver a few we the v 
and naturalleſt conſiderations that belong to 
this piece. Motten Afcbirecture. 

** 7: þ | Yaris 
TIO by obnſon, 1 
The wwretchider are the contemners of all 
hel ps; ſuch ag preſuming on their own, na- 
turals, Jeſſde diligence, and mock at terms 
when they underſtand not things. B. Jobnſ. 


Porberful, by Milton. 3 
We have ſuſtain'd one *. in doubtful 


fight, 
- What heay'n's great king bath eco full 5 


to ſend e, 
Againſt us from about his throne. N 


Parad. 15 


ü 


The termination in % may be accounted 
in ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, by which 
the ſignification is diminiſhed below the poſi- 
tive, as black, blackiſh, or tending to blacks 
neſs ; ſalt, ſaliiſh, or having a little taſte of 
ſalt: they therefore admit no compariſon, 


This 


22 2 


of 


we 


ENGLISH 


This termination is ſeldom added but to words 
expreſſing ſenſible qualities, nor often to worde 
of above one ſyllable, and is ſcarcely uſed in 


the ſolemn or ſublime ſtyle. | 
Of PRONOUNS, 
Pronouns, in the Engliſh langyage, 


. e, J, thou, be, with their plurals 
| awe, ye, they; it, who, which, what, 


3 aher her, whoſoever, whatſoever, my, 


mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, 
his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, 


other, another, the /ame, Jome, 


The pronouns perſonal are irre lacl ; 
F _ infleed, 1 


Singular. Plural. 

| Nom. J "23:5: ðxJVh) 0 

Accuſ. and other | CEN, 
oblique =1 1 Us 
Nom. Thou 3 

Oblique. Thee You 


You is commonly uſed in modern writers 
| for ye, particularly in the language of ceremo- 
ny, where the ſecond perſon plural is uſed 
for the ſecond perſon ſingular, Tu are my 
friend, 


| Singular, Plural, 


Nom. He They Applied to 
Obligue. Him Them J maſculines. 
Nom. She They Applied to 
Obligue. Her Them I feminines. 
Nom, It They JT Applied to 
Oblique, Its T neuters or 
| things. 


For it the praQice of ancient writers 
was to ule he, and for its, bis. 

The poſleflive pronouns, like other 
adjectives, are without caſes or change 
of termination. 1 

The poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is 
my, mine, our, ours; of the ſccond, 
thy, thine, you, yours; of the third, 
from he, his, from ſhe, her, and hers, 
and in the plural their, theirs, for 
both ſexes, Fre | 

Vox, I, ; 


© ſurpaſe yours in learni 


genitive of zwbich : 


Our, Sers, theirs, are uſed when the 
ſubſtantive preceding is ſeparated by a verb, as 
Theſe are our bocks, Theſe books are ours, 
Your children excel ours in ftature, but ours 


Ours, yours, bers, * | petwithſtaiding 
their ſeeming plural termination, are appli- 
ed equally to ſingular and plural -ſubſtantives, 
as This book is ours. Theſt are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly uſed before 
a vowel, as mine amiable lady; which though 
now diſuſed in proſe, might be ſtill properly 
continued in poetry: they are uſed as ours 
and yours, when they are referred to a ſub- 
ſtantive preceding, as, thy houſe is larger 
than mine, but my garden is more ſpacious 
than thine. e 


T heir and theirs are the poſſeſſives 
likewiſe of they, when they is the plu- 
ral of it, and are therefore applied to 
things. Wiſe 

Pronouns relative are, who, which, 
wohat, <obether, <ubeſocuer, awhaife- 


e Der. 


Singular and plural. 
Cen. Whoſe 
Other oblique caſes, Whom 
W Aw; | Which > 
DODes. Of which, or whoſe 


Other oblique caſes, Which, 


Who is now uſed in relation to perſons, and 
which in relation to things; but they were 
anciently confounded. Art leaſt it was com- 
mon to ſay, the man which, though I re- 
member no example of, the thing who. 


Whoſe is rather the poetical than regular 


The fruit 15 
Of that forbidden tree, wwbo/e mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. MI. 


N * 

Whether is only uſed in the nominative 

and accuſative caſes ; and has ho plural, be- 

ing applied only to one of .a number, com- 

manly to one of two, as Whether of e is 

left I know not Whether hall I chooſe ? It 
is now almoſt obſolete, Ss 


What, whether relative or interro- 
gative, is without variation. | 
b e Whoſoever,, 


* 
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© Wheſerver, whatſoever, being eom- 
| Pounded of obe or qphat, and % 
ever, follow the rule of their primi- 


» 


Singular. Plural. 

" 6: $4 This Theſe 
That Thoſe 

In all caſes, \ Oiber Others 


>. Whether ; 85 5 


- The plural tot bers is nat uſed but when ĩt is 
referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, as I have 
ſent other horſes, I bave not ſent, the ſame 


borſer, but others. 


Another, being only an other, has 
no plural. | | | 
Here, there, and where, joined 
with certain particles, have a rela- 
tive and -pronominal uſe. Zereof, 
herein, hereby, hereafter, herewith, 
thereof, therein,” thereby, ' thereupon, 


tbercwith, <vhereef, wherein, where- 


by, aobereupon, \wherewith, which 
fignify, of this, in this, &. of that, 
in that, &c. of which, in qvhich, 
Ec. n 

Therefore and æoberęfore, which 
are properly there for, and where 
fer, fur that, for which, are now 
reckoned conjanCtions, and continued 
in uſe. The reſt ſeem to be paſling 
by degrees into neglect, though pro- 
per, uſeful, and analogous, They 
are referred both to ſingular and plu- 
ral antecedents. 5 

There are two more words uſed 
anly in conjunction wich pronouns, 
own and /elf. 
ſingular and plural, as zy own haze, 
eur own houſe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a ſilent contratiety or oppo- 
ſition; ab, I live in my own houſe, 
that is, not in a hired houſe, This 1 
2 avith my own hand, that is, <ith- 
out help, or ut by proxy. ' © 
Self is added to poileſſives, as y- 
Self, yourſelves; and . ſometimes to 
perſonal pronouns, as Fimſelf, 31/elf, 
bemſelwel. It then, like one; ex- 


Oaun is added to poſſeſſives, both 


preſſes emphaſis "aid oppoſition, as 
1 did this myſelf; that is, not azother; 


$3. * - | 
or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, ag, 


Me burt ourſelves by vain rage. 


Himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, is ſoppoſed 
Wallis to. be put by corruption, for bis ſelf, 
it ſelf, their toes ; ſo that ſelf is always 4 
OS his ſeems juſtly obſerves, for 
we fay, He came himſelf 5 Himſelf foell. dy 
this; where bimſelf cannot 2 — b 


Of the Ver B, 
Engliſh verbs are active, as I hoe; 


or neuter, as I /angui/h., The neu- 
ters are formed like the acdti ves. 


Moſt verbs ſignifying a&iom, may like wiſe 
ſignify cdudit ion or habit, and Sow # neuters j 


as I love, I am in love; I ftrike, I am now 
ftriking, EE 


Verbs have only two tenſes in- 
flected in their terminatians, the pre. 
ſent, and ſimple preterite; the other 
tenſes are compounded of: the auxi- 
liary verbs have, ſhall, will, let, may, 
can, and the infinitive of the active or 
neuter verb. ; 
The paſſive voĩce is formed by 
joining the participle preterite to the 
ſubſtantive verb, as 7 am lb. 


To Have, Indicative Mood. 
Pregſent Tenſe, 
Sing. 41 poems haſt, be hath er 


Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 


Has is a termination corrupted from bath, 


but now more frequeatly uſed both in verſe 
and ren | | 


Simple Preterite. 


Sing, I had, 'thou hadſt, he had; 
Plur. We had, ye had, they had, 
Compound Preterite. 
Sing, I have had, thou haſt had, be 
bt has or hath had; "rj 
Plar. Ve have had, ye have had, 


they have had, 
| | Preter- 


4 


Plur. 


Sing. 


ENGLISH TONGUR: | 
xpreſſed by may, can, in the preſent ; 


— i 
Sing. 


Plur. © We will have, ye will have, 


thy. will haves 
By. reading theſe future 'tenſes may be ob⸗ 


ſerved the variations of hall and 3 3 
Imperative Mood. | 
Sing, Have or have thon, let him 
have; 
Plur. Let ws have, have or have Je, 
let hem have. 
> "Conjuniv Mood, 
" P;tfeat. 
ding. T have, thou have, be haye 3 ; 


We have, Je have, they have. 


Preterite imple as in the Indicative, 


Preterite ben. * 
I have had, 7h have had, "be 
have had; 
e have had. Ie have. bad, 
thy} have had. 


Sing. 
Fre 


ä * 
I ſhall have, as in the Indica 


tive. 


| rent a S944 
J ſhall have had, #494 halt 


. 


Fur. 
bad. | 


Potential, 
The potential form of ſpeaking is 


Nie ſhall have had, ye ſhall 
have had, thay: ſhall” ave 


reterpluperfets, - FT 
I had had, thou hadfi had, he — might, could, or ſhould, in the 


preterite, joined with the infinitive 


Po 


Sing. 


had had; 
pPlur. Mie had had, Aba they mood of the verde” 
had had. b : . | 
Finals: : 
Sing. Fi ſhall have, bon tal have, 
Bo ſhall have; 
Plur. We ſhall have, ye ſhall base, | 
„ mall haue. 8 e 
— Glen Baur . 
Sing. 1 wil have, tou wilt have, he 
wilt have ; 


Plur. 


ht 
lar. 


| Sing, 
Plur. | 


Plur. | 


POR? args 

I may have, 7hog mayſt 11 
he may have; 

"We may have, ye may hare, | 


” they, may have. 


3 Preterite. 3 


1 might have, thos mightſt 
a he might have; 4 

We might have, ye might * 
- night; Wr 


rene 7 N 
7 can have, thor canſt have, 
Ls can have; i 
We can have, ye can Ne, 
vey can have. | 


Preterits. | 
T7 could have, ?hox couldſt have, 
he could have; 
Vr could have, ye could have, 
they could have; 


In like manner * 0 is es to 
the verb. 


Tbere is Ukewiſe a ale Prove, 


. 
. —_— 


Sing. 1 ſhould have had, r hou ſhould(ſt 


Plut, 


have had; Be ſhould Dave 

had; _ + + Do. ha 
Wi ſhould have had, ye 93314 

8 had, . 2 


In like manner we uſe, 7 might 
have had ; 1 could have h had, Se." 


have had, he ſhall have had; 


Infnitive Mood. 


Preſent, To have, 


Preterite. 


To have had. 


Participle preſent. Hayings EE 
Participle Ernie ils Had. wk 


b 2 


Verb 


hy Vu active. To h © 


„ 10 mio 18 
= 8 eee rn 
Sings 7 love, h lovelt, be th 
or loves; 
Plur. lors, ye love, thy love. 


ty _ Preterite fable. | 
| Sing. 1 loved, thou lovedit, he loved; 


Plur. W loved, ye loved, they loved, 


Preterper fe compared,” T have loved, 
Oe. 


Preterplu perfect. 7 had loved, &e. 

Future, I ſhall love, &e. 1 will 
1g love, Ge. 

3 Imperative. 


Sing. I. ove or love thou, let him love; 
Plur. Let us love, love or love ye, let 
; them love, 5 , 


Conjunctive. Projent. 
Sing. I love, thou love, be love; 
Plur, We ſove, ye love, they love, 
Preterite ſimple, as in the Indicative. 
Preterite compound. ] have loved, oc. 
Future. I ſhall love, &c. 

Second Future. 
Sc. 


Potential. 
Preſent, TI may or can love, &&c, 
Preterite. I might, could, or ſhould 
- love, c. 
Double Pret. 1 might, could, er ſhould 
have loved, &c, _ 


> 


E Infinitive. 
Preſent, To love. 
Preterite. To have loved. 


Participle preſent. Loving. 
Participle paſt. Loved. 


Ihe paſſive is formed by the ad- 
dition of the participle preterite, to 
the different tenſes of the verb zo be, 
which muſt therefore be here exhi- 
bited. 


ſ 


Indicative. Preſent, 
Sing, Jam, thou art, he is; 
Plur, We are or be, ye are or be, 
they are or be. 


A RA ky . R OF TH E. 


Flur. We were, * were, voy were, Y 


E — prope) of the confuliiies mood, 


Preterite compound, T have been, © . 


J ſhall have loved, 


The 01 be is now little in a uſe, 


*2v 01 — n | 
Sing. 1 was, thou waſt or wert, he 
was; J 


and ought. not to Wm 


Preterpluper ect. I had been, Cc. 
4 (hall or will ne 1 


Fes 


—* 
- 


Teageratind.. | 
Sing. Be thou; let him be:: 
Plur. Let us be; be qe; let them be 


| Ozone, Trott. Tr 
Sing, T be, thou beeſt, he be: 
hae” We be, ye be, they 5 


Preterite. 
Sing. T1 were, thou wert, he were; 
Plur. Vi were, ye were, they were. 
Preterite compound. TI have been, &c, 
Future, 1 ſhall have been, &c. 


Potential. 
J may or can; would, could, 7 
ſhould be; could, would, or God 
have N Se. 


SAKE 


Preſent, To be, 3 | 
Preterite. To have ben. 


Participle preſent. Being. 
Participle preterite, Having been. 


paſſive Voice. "Jndieative Mood. 
7 am loved, &c. I was loved, Sc. 
2 I have been. loved, Tc. : 


Conjunctive Mood. 
If 7 be loved, c. If 7 were loved, 
Sc, If 7 ſhall have been loved, &. 


Potential Mood. 

J may. or can be loved, c. 7 might, 
could, or ſhould be loved, &c. J 
might, could, or ſhould have been 
loved, &c, 


Infinitive 


ous Mis wis of 
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Infinitiv. at leaſt, appears more eaſy; char the 
Preſent. To be loved. other form of expreſſing the fatfie 
Preterite. To have been loved. ſenſe by a negatioe adverb after the 
Farticiple. Loved. SEW) den verb, T7 like her,” But love her | not. 

The Imperative prohibitory is -ſel- 

There is another form: of EY dom applied in the ſecond perſaa, 
verbs, in which the infipitive mood at leaſt in proſe, without the word 
is joined to the verb de in its various Jo; as, Stop him, But do not Burt him; 
inſſections, which are therefore to be Praiſe beauty," 541 do not dots on it. 


learned in this place. lIk‚ꝗs chief uſe is in interrogative 
F forms of ſpeech, in which it is uſed 

To. Do. ._ - through, all the perſons; as, Do 7 

: Indicative, © Preſent. live 2 Dott 7heu firike me ?- Do they 
Sing. I do, thou doſt, he doth; rebel? Did I complain? Didſt thou 

| Plur. Me do, ye do, they do.  Jowe her? Did jhe die? $0 likewiſe 
8 in negative interrogations ; Do 7 Lege 


| yet grieve ? Did ſhe not dies? 
—4 8 — ; Foo — | Þo and did are thus uſed * 'be 
| Preterits, © 7 Wai done, Ge. 4 the p reſent and ſimp le fo reterite. 795 725 


bad dne, . There is another manner df. co 
| b 
Future. 7 ſhall or will do, Sc. Jogating neuter verbs, 'which, ** 
| Imperstive. 4 it is uſed, 6 not itaproperly 2 


brag: Do thou, let him has 3 8 nominate t Set renter palſiuts, as Bey 


are inflectèd according” to the pal- 
Plur. Let ws do, do ye, let them do. ; five form by the help. of the verb | 


e 


ſubſtantive 20 be. They anſwer near! 
Sing. 923 4 825 e dle reciprocal. w_ 1 Ferch; 
# as 5 9 I's 

rhe Sk ho row 4 3 T am riſen, ſurrexi, Lain; Je me 

The reſt are as in the ne. „ » ſuis leves; French. ci ad 

= Ts WAS pb, out, exieram 3 3 Je: me- | 

Tefinitive, To do; to have done. tois promene, eee e DEQ St 
Participle preſent, Doing. N N 


Participle preter. Done, WK In like” manher we MEAT? Arten the 
* preſent tenſe; as, I am going, e, I am 

Do is ſometimes uſed ſaperfiuouſ grieving, doles. She is dying, la moriture 
as, I do love, I did owe; finiply - The tempeſt is raging, furit procelia. I am 


>nrſuing an en beſtem inſequor,! So the 
for I lowe, or I lowed; bur this is Te tenſes; as, „ . e, — 75 * zreyxa- 


confidered as a vitious mode of var rale, I hae bes walthig, I bad 
: ſpeech. A been walking, 1 jhell or will — wo — 
There is another manner. of ufing ac- 
It's ſometimes aſed emphatically; tive participle, which gives it a paſſive figni- 
| fication 3.88, The, grammar is now. ting, 
7 do love thee, WY when 1 love 7 bee amnaticg jam nun nung chartis WN The 
5 —- -« brafs is forgi —* a 5 aur. ** is, 
Chaos is c „ sbakeſp. 4 my opiniop, - at vittent | 
1 * Pe bly corrupted from. a. phraſe . more Pure, but 
It is frequently Joined with a ne- 29 ſomewhat obſo 4 a Prin- 


ing, The braſs ii a in roperly 
gative ; as, I like her, but I do not 2 Fats af. 16A 7 2 «being. prop 7 


love her; 1 wiſhed bim ſuccgſi, but nifying action, according to ne analogy of this 
The 


did not help him, This, by cuſtom language, 


The indicative and conjunRive mobds are 
by modern writers frequently confqunded, or 
rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, 
when ſome. convenience of verſification daes 
not invite its revival, It is uſed among the 
Tow writers after if, rbough, ere, before, wwhe- 


iber, except, unleſs, whatſoever, whomſeover, 
and words of wiſhing ; as, Doubtleſs thou art 


| our; At her, though Abrabam be 
a1 an Iſrael acknowledge us nat. 


ignorant of us, 


Of Innrovtan Ven: 


The Engliſh verbs were divided by 
Ben Johnſon into four conjugations, 
without any reaſon” ariſing from the 
nature of the language, which 'has 
2 but one conjugation, ſuch as 

as been exempliſied; from which 
all deviations are to be conſidered as 


anomalies, which are indeed in our 
monoſyllables, Saxon verbs and the 


verbs erived from them very fre- 
quent; but almoſt all the verbs which 
haye been adopted from other lau- 


Obes Topo me regular fore. 


Our verbs are obſerve by Dr. Wallis to be 
regular only in the formation of the prete- 
kite, and its participle, Indeed in the ſcanti- 

neſs of our conjugations there is ſcarcely any 


1 for regularity.) works eo 1 


The firſt irregularity, is a flight de- 
viation from the regular form, by 
rapid utterance or poetical contrac- 
ion; the laſt ſylJable ed is often join- 


ed, with the former by ſuppreſſion of 


e; as how'd-for loved; after c, ch, /Þ, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


to beat, to heat, to fit, io guit, to 


changed into t; 
conſtant. ; | 
A long vowel is often changed into Ml 
a ſhort one; thus hept, Aent, 4vept, i 
crept, ſauept; from the verbs, to beep, Wi 
to fleep, to weep, to creep, to . 
"Where d'or t go befote, the a di. 
tional letter & or 7, in this contracted Wl 
form; coaleſce into one letter with 
the radical 4 orf if f were” the ra- 
dical, they coaleſce into t; but if 4 
were the radical, then. into {, or t, u 
the one or the other letter may be Wil 
more eaſily provounced ; as, read, 25 
led, ſpread," ſhed, ſpred, bid, hid, chid, i 
fed, bled, bred, ſped," irid, flid, rid; 
from: the verbs, to read, to /cad, 0 
ſpread, toyped, to foreas, to bide,"to WW 


as Vert: this is not 


* 3 


»n* 


bit, hit, met, ſbot; tom the verbs, to 
caft, to Hurt, do coſt, 40 burſt, to eat, 


fmite, to aurite, to bite, to hit, to meet, 
to ſpat. And in- ke manner, lent, Wi 
ſent, rent, girt; from the verbs, to 
lend, to fend, to rend, to girl. 

The participle preterite or paſſive is 
often formed in ex, inftead of e; as, Wi 
been, taken, given, ſlain, known, from 
the verbs, to be, to tate, to give, to 


ay. to kriow. 


- 


Many words have 


F, K, , and» after the conſonants /, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, fportan, 
Ib, when more ſtrongly pronounced, chen, broten; but likewile uri, bit, 
vand ſometimes. after n, u, F, if pie: gat, beat. bid, chid,. ſhot, choſe; broke, 
ceded hy à ſhort vowel, r is uſed in are promiſcucuſly uſed in the partici- l 
| anciation, but very ſeldom in ple, from,the verbs to write, to Bite, . 
Writing, rather than 4 as plac't, to eat, 10 beat, to hide, to chide, 30 
)))) ſoiaPs, outs x0: <booe, $0,6reat, and, mayy i 
Jer, ate, BEG, oats, fach like, I 
- ave As. Jones. d 0%, laced, ,fratched, rl In, the ſame manner foxwn, \pewi, a 
nd, waked;: davelked,. ſmelled. ' hiwn, mown, loaden, laden, as well 
"> "Thoſe" Words Which terminate in as ſonv'd, fhew'd, i hero d, inow'd, . 
Lor Ir , make their preterite in dad, Jaded, from the verbs to ſaw, 


Con⸗ 


Wis ic l. viffcale to give! au rale; 


nto ar be ſhall ſeldom err who remem- 
t, ers, that when a verb has a parti · 
e, iple distinct from its preterite,” as, 
9, ite, wrote, written, that diſtinet 
di. articiple is more proper and elegant, 
ted Hs T be b00k is written, is better than 
/ith 5 The book is wrote. Wrote however 


x may be uied in poetry; at leaſt; if 
ee allow any authority to poets, who, 
WS: the exoltation of genius, think 


be Khemſelves perhaps entitled to trample 
4 n erammarians. e eie e 
57% There are other anomalies in the 
id ; Mreterite. DOE: 


1. Vin, ſpin, begin, ſwim, ſtrike, 
ic, Ving, ſting, fling, ring, wring, 
- 3 2 fob, forink, ſtink, 
rene, vun, 
oorn in the preterite imperfect and 
oarticiple paſſive, give avon, ſpun, be- 
in, ſabum, ſtruck, fluck. ſung, flung; 
ung, rung, wrung. ſprung, ' ſwung, 
unt, ſunk, ſprunk, funk, come, run, 


, to if 
rect, ound, bound, ground, wound. And 
ent, moſt of them ate alſo formed in the 
- to preterite by a, as began, rang, ſang, 
rang, drank, came, ran, aud ſome 
ve is Mothers; but molt of theſe are now 
as, obſolete. Some in the participle 
rom raſſive likewiſe take en, as fricken, 
„ to ſrucken, drunken, boundenx. | 
2. Fight, teach, reach. ſeet, leſtech, 
par. atch buy, bring, think, work, make 
ren, ought, taught, raught, ſought, be- 
ten, Vught, caught. bought, brought, 
bit, bougbt, wrought. 
role, WY Bur a great many of theſe retain 
tici- likewiſe the regular form, as zeached, 
bite, reached, beſerched, catebed, worked. 
„ 40 3. Tale, ſhake, for/ate. wake, à· 
may) wake, tand, break, Speak, bear, ſhear, 
ſwear, tear, weave, cleave, firive, 
cron, thrive, drive, ſbine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, 
wel write, bide, abide, ride, chooſe, chuſe, 
, read, get, beget, forget ſeethe, make in 
ſaw, both preterite and participle roof. for- 
4, or ok, woke, awoke, food, broke, ſpoke, 
bor e, Pore, ſavore, tore, Wore, above, 
Con ll © | re) AIST 


Concerning theſe double partici- clive, Hrove, thtove, Aro dh, ſbune 


28 ted, awaked, 


find, bind, grind, wind, - 


GANG 


mY , roſes 
aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode; nodes. 
choſe y/ trode, got, beget, forgot, ſod. 

But we ſay lisewiſe, ebrive; riſe; ſuit, 


writ, abid, rid, Ja the preterite 


ſome are likewiſe formed by @, as 
brake, Jpake, bare, ſhare, favear, tare; 
ware, clave, gat, begat, furgat, and 
perhaps ſome. others, but more rare 
ly, la the participle paſſive are many 
of them formed by en, as taken, h. 
ten, forſaken, broken, ſpoken, born, 
Horn, ſeworn, torn, corn, wouens 
cloven, thriven, drivven, riſen, ſmitten; 
ridden, choſen, trodaen, gotten, begus- 
ten, forgotten, ſodden. And many do 
likewiſe retain the analogy in both, 
ſheared, wearved, 
leaved, abided, ſeet bed. | x 
4. Give. bid, fit, make in the pre- 
terite gave, Bade, ſate; in the pars 
ticiple paſſive, given, biauden, fitten ; 
but in both bids | 
8s. Draw; know, ow, throw, 
FP ng a _ Ay. Abs | 
ſee, ly, make their preterite desu, 
knew, grew, threw, blew, | crew, 
flew, „Jaa, lay; their partici- 
ples paſſive by , drawn, known, 
grown, thrown, blown, flown, ain, 
ſeen, lien, lain. Vet from flee is 
made fied ; from go, went, from the 


* 


old 4vend, the participle is gens. 


Of. DERERIVATIOR. 


That the Engliſh language may be more. . 
| eafily underſtood, it is neceſſary. to enquire 


how. its derivative wards are d from 
their primitives, and how the primitives are 
borrowed from other languages, In this en- 
quiry I ſhall ſometimes copy Dr. Wallis, and 


lometimes endeavour to fupply his defedts, 
and rectify his errours. | 72 


Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb as 
done or produced, is commonly ej. 
ther the preſent of the verb; as to 
love, love; to fright, a Fright ; to 
fight, a fig4t; or the preterite of the 
3 LY | = , woolly - 


—— —u— . 2 = 


— — - 


+ The agent, or perſon acting, is de- 


noted by the ſyllable er added to the 
verb, as lower, frighter, ffriler. 
Subſtantives, adjectives, and ſome» 
times other parts of ſpeech, are 


changed into verbs: in which caſe 
the vowel is often lengthened, or 


the conſonant ſoftened; as, a houſe, 
to houſe ; braſs, to braxe; glaſs, to 
£laze ; graſs, to graze ; price, to price; 
breath, zo breathe; a fiſh, to fb; 


oyl, 7s h; further, - zo further; 
forward, to forward; hinder, Zo 
Binder. KRG 

Sometimes the termination ex is 
added, eſpecially to acjectives ; as, 


' haſte, o hafter; length, to lengthen ; 


ſtrength, to /rengthen ; ſhort, to Sport- 
em; fait, zo faffen; white, to whiten ; 


| black, zo blacken; hard, t bargen ; 


loft, zo often. 


From fubſtzntives are formed ad- 


jectives of plenty, by adding the 
termination ; as a louſe, 1e; 
wealth, aweallby; health, healthy ; 


might, mighty ; worth, worthy; wit, 


evitty; luſt, lu/ly ; water, watery ; 
earth, carthy; wood, a wood, woody ; 


air, ary; a heart, early; a hand, 


Bandy 5 52 5 

From ſubſtantives are formed ad- 
jectives of plenty, by adding the ter- 
mination ul, denoting abundance; as, 
joy, Joyful ; fruit, fruitful; youth, 


- youthful ; care, . careful; ule, uſeful ; 


delight, delightful ; plenty, plentiful ; 
help, Helpful. 1 


Sometimes, in almoſt: the ſame 


- ſenſe, but with ſome kind of dimi- 


nution thereof, the termination /ome 
is added, denoting fometbing, or in 


fame degree ; as delight, delig hi ſome; 


game, game/ome; ik, irkſome ; bur- 


den, burdenſome; trouble, troubleſome z 


light, /ight/ome ; hand, handſome 3 


- alone, lone/ome ; toil, roilſame, 


A GRAM MAR OF THE 


verb, as, to ſtrike, I ſtrick or ſtrook, 
a Hrate. . 
The action is the ſame with the 
Rarticiple preſent, as loving, frigbt- 
ing. fighting, tri ting. 


On the contrary, the termination 
leſs added to ſubſtantives, makes ad- 
jectives ſignifying want; as, worth. Wil 

leſs, witlefs, heartleſs, joyle/s, careleſs, Wi 
_ helpleſs. Thus comfort, comfortle/s ; i 


ſap, fapliſs. EN IN 


Privation or contrariety is very of. 
ten denoted by the particle as pre- 
fixed to many adjectives, or in before Wil 
words derived from the Latin ; az 
pleaſant, anpleaſant; wiſe, unwiſe ; Wi 
profitable, unprofitable; patient, in- 


patient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy, 


unfruiiful, unuſeful, and many more. E 


The original Engliſh privative is un ; but a 


we often borrow from the Latin, or its de- V 
ſcendants, words already fignifying privation, Wl 
as inefficacious, impious, indiſcreet, the inſepa- Wl 


rable particles un and in have fallen into con- 


fuſion, from which it is not eaſy to diſentan · Ml 


gle them, | 
Un is prefixed to all words originally Eng- 
liſh, as wntrue, antruth, untaugbt, unhand- 


ſome, 


Un is prefixed to all participles made pri» 
vative adjectives, as unfecling, unaſſiſling, uns 
aided, undelighted, mw 1 * 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a partici. 
ple preſent to mark a forbearance of action, 
as wnfighing, but a privation of habit, as un- 
pitying. 5 oe 

Un is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which 
have an Engliſh termination, as unfertileneſs, 


unperfeAtneſs, which if they have borrowed 


terminations, take in or im, as infertility, 

imperfection; uncivil, incivility; unadtive, in- 

activity. 7 
In borrowing adjeQtives, if we receive them 


already compounded, it is uſual to retain the 


particle prefixed, as indecent, inelegant, in- 
proper; but if we borraw the Ae ive, and 
add the pri vative particle, we commonly pre, 
fix un, as unpolite, ungallant. 2 


The prepoſitive particles 4is and 


mis, derived from the des and mes of 


the French, ſignify almoſt the ſame 
as un; yet dis rather imports contra- 
riety than privation, ſince it anſwers 
to the Latin prepoſition de. Mis in- 
ſinuates ſome error, and for the moſt 


part may be rendered by. the Latin | 


words male or perperam. To like, 
to diſiike ; honour, diſbenour ; to ho- 
nour, to grace, zo diſhonour, to dif- 

| | race; 


,; to deign, 7 dige; chance, 
ao. miſchance, miſbap to take, 20 
4 ; dee d. miſdiad: to uſe, to. 
do employ, 


* 7 1 2 ü +460) $ Lid * 3k 
1 ys to miſap ply a 1 ai, Add tr 
words derived from Latin written 


ith de or dis retain the ſame ſigni- 


tract, detraho 3 Aefame, defamo ; 


baia; deine n 
The termination ꝶ added to ſub · 
natives, and ſometimes to adjeQives, 

WS ms adjectives that import ſome 
od of fimilitude or, agreement, be- 
ag formed by contraction of lick or 


A giant, gianth, giantlike ; earth, 
zrtbly ; heaven, heavenly; world, 
or[diy; God, godly; good, goodly. 
The ſame termination» /y, added 


> adjectives, forms adverbs of like 
; ſweet, /evertly ; that is, ia 4 
auriful manner; with ſome degree of 
weetneſs. 2 85 e 
The termination aded to: 
ectives, imports diminution, 3_. and 
dded to ſubſtantives, imports. ſimili- 
een, greeniſb; white, whitiſþ;; ſoft, 
pftiſh; a thief, thiewiſÞ; a wolf, 


Wonification ; as, beautiful, beauti- 

% added to ad- 

de or tendency to a character; as, 
olvifþ ; a child, cbilaiſb. 2 


bſtantives, though not frequent; as, 
hill, a Hillock; a cock, à coctrel; 
pike, pictrel; this is a French ter- 
ination: à gooſe, „ going; this 
a German termination: a lamb, 2 
ambkin ; a chick, & chicken; a man, 
manikin; a pipe, @ pipkin; and 
us Halkin, whence the patronymick 
Wawkins, Wilkin; Thomkin, and o- 
ners, | 33 121 
| } 

Yet ſtill there is another form of diminu- 
on among the Engliſh, by leſſening the 
und itſelf, eſpecially of vowels z as there 
a form- of augmenting them by enlarging, 
r even lengthening it; and that ſometimes 
ot ſo much by change of the letters, as of 
heir pronunciation; as, ſup, fp, ſotÞy ſep, 


Vor. I. 


mise pcm 
to miſempley.; to ap- 


tion, as dihingaiſb, diſtioguo; | 
% 45 depending au 
7 Yfore ſcarcely wert 


Of concrete adjeftives are made 


We have forms of diminutives in 


— 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


fippet where, befides the extenuation of the. 
vowel, theit is ara try vc eos | 
et ; top, tip; ſpit, ſpout ; babe, baby, Zeige 
grade; great pronounced long, eſpecially 
if with à ſtronger ſound,. grea-7, little pro- 
nounced long lee-rle; a . im- 
por ts a ee of ſmatter and then greater 
unds; and ſo in fingle, jingle; tingle," ta 
and many other 2 . 75 = 
Much however of this is arbitrary and fan- 
en oral utterance, and 


the notice of Wallis, |, 


XL. 
bs * 


abſtract ſubſtantives, by adding the 


termination 20%; and a ſew in hood or 


head, noting character or qualities; 
as, white, whiten/5 ; hard, hardneſs ; 
great, greatneſs; ſkilful, Reilfulne/s ; 
unſtilfulne/+; godhead, manhood, maid: 
enhead, widowhood, knighthood, prieſt- 
hood, likelihood, falſehood, 
There are other abſtracts, partly 
derived from. adjectives, and partly 
from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termination zh; 
a ſmall change being ſometimes made; 
as, long, length; firong, firength ; 
broad, breadth ; wide, width; deep, 
depth; true. truth; warm, warmth ; 
dear, dearth ;\ flow, flowth; merry, 
mirth ; heal, health ; well, weal, 
wealth ; dry, droughth;'young, youth'; 
and ſo moon, mon. 
Like theſe are ſome words derived 
from verbs; dy, death; till, rileh ; 
grow, growth; mow, later mewth, 
after mow'th; commonly ſpoken and 
written later math, after math; ſteal, 
feealth; bear, birth; rae, ruth; and 
probably earth from t ear or plow; 
fly, | flight ; weigh, weight; _ fray, 
fright ; to draw, draught,  _ 


Theſe ſhould rather be written Highth, 
frighth, only that cuſtom will not ſuffer þ to 
be twice repeated, _. | | 1 2 
The ſame form retain faith, ſpight, zoreathe, 
wrath, broth, froth, breath, ſooth, worth, light, 
wight, and the like, whoſe primitives are 
either entirely obſolete, or ſeldom occur, 
Perhaps they are derived from fry or foy, 
Jery, wory, wreaks brew, mew, fry, bray, ſays 
Wor b. | 

NE Some 


a © 1 7 
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1 * wo * 7 1 - 4 
„ £ _ * FE Wu ; * * * 4 \ + N * . . 


Some ending in ; Hip. imply an of- fs ſnail, 55 ſo likewiſe ſnap an] +0 
- d „ wy 3 J® . 4 , 1 
| fice, employment, or ow | _ I imply a 303 3 28, blow, blaſt, to 4, | 
king ſhip, <vard/eip, guardianſeip, part, e, jj, ane, metaphorically, to bla one 
werſbip, flewardſpip, headfpip, lord. reputstion; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, wir 
ſhip. 175 | | ED look bleak or weather beaten, bleak, bla, 8 
* 1 | Bleach luſter, Blurt, eee, bladder, 8 ſpe 
N , »+1b/bib : whence Vabberclip't, blubber-chiet't, | bloted, blue ne 
c * eee bla. ....:- 
13 1 5 n the native words of our tongue is to h 
Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, found a great agteensent between the 6e 
do eſpecially denote dominion, at and the thing ſignified ; and therefore ne 
leaſt ſtate or condition; as, kingdom, ſounds of letters ſmaller, ſharper, louder 
dukedom, earldom, princedom, popedom, Floſer, . 2 clearer, may obſcure, i 
FE 1 _ and more ſtridulous, do very often intimam ie 
ebriftendom, 7 2 * | Whore the like effects in the things bignified. = 
Come, bifoop rick, 0a? * Thus words that begin with fr intim 
Ment and age are plainly French ter- the force and effect of the thing Ggnified, u 
minations, and are of the ſame im- if probably derived from gg6yupr, or H renn 
port with us among them, ſcarcely 33 Prong, ftrengih, firew, firike, ſtreak, firote, i 
ever occurring, except in words de- 2 2 ite. Proggle, frrout, ru 
ived from the French, as command- 4a 279 . J. e 
rive 4 » © * diftrain, treſi, diftreſs, firing, rap, fra 
ment, uſage. | Areamer, flrand, ſtrip, fray, firuggle, flrangi 
EE f 8 Pride, ſtradale. N 95 
There are in Engliſh often long trains of Se in like manner imply ſtrength, but u 
words allied by their meaning and derivati- à leſs degree, ſo much only as is ſufficient u 
on; 28, fo beat, a bat, a batoon, a battle, a preſerve what has been already communi-Wi 
beetle, a battle-door, to batter, batter, a kind cated, rather than acquire any new degree 
of glutinous compoſition for food, made by 35 if it were derived from the Latin fo e foi 
beating different bodies into one maſs, All example, fland, flay, that is, to remain, ot go 
theſe are of fimilar fignification, and per- to prop; fla, fay, that is, to oppoſe z % 
haps derived from the Latin batwo, Thus 0 fuff, ftifie, to tay, that is, to ſtop ; a flo, WP” 
tale, couch, tickle, tack, tackle; all imply a that 18, an obſtacle ; Hiet, ftut, flutter, flan-W 
local conjunction from the Latin tango, tetigi, Wer, fagger, Pickle, flick, flake, a ſharp pale, 
tactum. | and any thing depoſited at play; fock, ſten 
From te are formed twain, twice, tabenty, Hing, to fling, Hint, flitch, flud, flanchin, 
twelve, twins, twine, twiſt, tabi -I, rwig, Aub, flubble, to flub up, Bump, whence flun. 
twitch, twinge, betwween, betwixt, twilight, ble, ſtalk, to Hall, flep, to lamp with th 
twotbil, | feet, whence to fiamp, that is, to make aa 
| E | impreſſion and a ſtamp; flow, 10 flew, ni 
The following remarks, extracted from beflow, feward, or floward, flead, ſteady, i 
Wallis, are ingenious, but of more ſubtlety Readfaſt, fable, a flable, a fall, to Pall, fil 
than ſolidity, and ſoch as perhaps might in fill, fallage, Page, Pill, adjective, and fil 
every language be enlarged without end. adv. Pale, flout, 1 Head, float, ftallun, 
| ; Biff, flark-dead, 10 flarve with hunger «if 
Sn uſually imply the noſe, and what re- cold; fone, fieel, flern, flanch, te fand 
lates to it. From the Latin naſus are derived blood, to flare, fleep, fleeple, flair, ſtandaru, vi" 
the French nes and the Engliſh noſe; and ſtated meaſure, farely, In all theſe, and re 
nefſe, a promontory, as projecting like a noſe, perhaps ſome others, / denote ſomething fim 
But as if from the conſonants ns taken from and fixed, | | ; 
naſas, and tranſpoſed that they may the bet= Thr imply a more violent degree of motion, WW* 
ter correſpond, ſn denotes naſus; and thence as throw, thruft, throng, throb, througb, thru 
are derived many words that relate to the threaten, thrall, throws, 2 
noſe, as ſncut, ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, ſnear, ſnicker, Wi r imply ſome ſort of obliquity or d- 
for, ſnivel, ſnite, ſnuff, ſmuffle, ſnaffle, ſnarle, ſtortion, as wry, to wreath, wwreft, are 
udpe. | during, wrong, wrinch, wrench, wwrang/nf 
There is another ſy, which may perhaps wrinkle, wrath, wreak, Torack, wretch, cori 
be derived from the Latin fnuo, as fnake, wrap. ; - 


- 


' ENGLISH TONGUE. © 


. imply a ftlent agitation, or'a fofter In sin h, the cuteneſs of the vowel d-. 
blaf, ad of lateral motion; 2s, ſaoay, ſway, to notes celerity. In ſparkle, Jp denotes diſñpà · 


ay, ſwagger, /evere, ſeveat, ſweep, ſcvill, tion, ar an acute crackling # a ſudden in- 


> im, ſwings ſwift, ſweet, witch, ſcuinge. terruption, / a frequent iteration z and in 
bla, Nor is there much di erence of Jn in like manner a ſprinkle, unleſs: in may imply 
%%, ſmug, ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite, which fig- the ſubtilty of the diſſipated guttules. Thick” 
Mm TYAnr 12 as to file, but is a ſofter and thin differ, in that the former ends witx 
Nn : "oY prd ; ſmall, ſmell, ſmack,” ſmotber, ſmart, a ' an+ obtuſe conſonant, and the latter with an 


„„ blow properly ſignifies ſuch a kind of acute. ; | r K 
ore, as wich an originally ſilent motion In like manner, in ſqueek, ſqueak, ſqueal, 


to be 5 
etten e plied in ſm, proceeds to a quick violence, fquall, braul, wrawl, yaul, ſpaal, -ſcreek, 

e tht noted by ar ſuddenly ended, as 18 ſhewn ſrieł, ſbril, ſharp, ſbrivel, wrinkle, crack 

der, t. bs , claſh, gnaſh, plaſh, cruſh, buſh, hilfe, 
ſcure C! denote a kind of adhefion or tenatity, e, whiff, 2 jar, burl, curl, wobirl, bun, 
imat in cleave, clay, cling, climb, clamber, clammy, ſtle, ſpindle, deuindle, twine, twiſt, and in 


xſp, to claſp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, cloſe, many more, we may obſerve, the agreement 
2 2 4 che, as' a" cl of blood, of ſuch ſort of ſounds with the things figni= 


d, ed cream,” a clutter, a cluſler. ſied; and this fo frequently bappens, that 
111: Sp imply a kind of diffipation or expan- ſcarce any language which I know can be 
ſtralt, on, eſpecially à quick one, particularly if compared with ours, So that one monoſyl- 
ru ere be an r, as if it were from ſparge or lable word, of which kind are al moſt all 
rrow, o: for example, jones ſprings. ſprig, ours, , emphatically expreſſes what in other 
rean, rout, ſprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſput- languages can ſcarce be explained but by com- 


r, ſpatter. n 2,609 | pounds, or decom pounds, or ſometimes'a tee 
== S/ denote a kind of lent fall, or a leſs dious circumlocution. -/ # N 401 | 
WS bſcrvable motion; as in ſiime, ſlide, flip, x] 1 | 
3 nj fly, fteight, flit, ſow, flach, ſight, We have many words borrowed 
1 779 . . | S I > 


gree; 5 1 Jo "3 i; 1 ' 
, cage, lech, Soſb, plajh, trofs, indicate of them were communicated by the 
in, c mething acting more nimbly and - ſharply, * intervention of the. F rench 3 8s, grace, 
„ l ws ruſh, Ee y boſs, face, elegant, elegance, reſemble,” + 
Ir 413 uſa, pub, imply lomet as acting * m f 
72 We teig ane dull. Ver in koch there Some verbs which ſeem borrowed 


= 8 " FI a , ef >} 


pale, | 2 | 
7 — but gradual, by the continued Preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſu- 
chton, ound 125 2 2 : I Pines. 15 ; e |: 4 2 4 7 
fun . Thus in fling, fling, ding, ſwing, cling,, From the preſent are formed, /pend,- 
h the P'S wring, fling, the tingling'of the termi- expend, expendo; conduce, conduco z 
ke an 1 ation ng, and the ſharpneſs of the vowel 1, as 56, def 22 9 . anz, * bis 
, Ply the continuation of a very ſlender mo- op i alia, anne appr FOG N » 
Beads Pon or tremour, at length indeed vaniſhing, concgi ue, concipio. : 3 
| bent not ſuddenly: interrupted. But in ind, From the ſupines, ſapplicate, ſup- 


1 ink, fink, clink, chink, think, that end in a plico; demonſtrate, demonſtro; di 


d fil ne. | | 

22 —.— ant, chere is alſo Indicared a fud- 4,6, diſpono; expatiate, expatior; 

fani gs be an I, a8 in jingle, tingle, tinkle, Juppr eſe, ſapprimo; exempt, eximo. 
ie, ſprinkle, twinke, there is implied a | COLL 

wy —— or iteration of ſmall ate, And Nothing is more apparent, than that Wal- 


he ſame f. f * ubtile d. lis too far in queſt of originals. Many 
8 of On 22 CO” of Cheſs which ſeem ſelected as immediate 


tion, E, tangic, ſpangie} mangle; evrungle bran. deſcendants from the Latin, are apparently 
— e, dangic; as al o in mb; RG, jum- French, as, n approve, expoſe, exempts 15 


Me, tumble, flumble, rumble; crumble," fumble. * | 
Zut at the lame time 3 ſome - Some words purely French, not de- 


or d- £ a 

rei * — n and a — "rived from the Latin, we have trans- 

anf en tanantt mt, denotes 'a confuſed kind ferred into our language; as, garen, 
Ll | CES _ 7 1 _— 2 garters buckler, w. . e to ery " 9 
| ing deut LO... - ftoplead, from the French zardin, jar- N 
i C 2 tier. 


is ſomething acute. 


8 8 8 on 
—ͤ—ÿ— PIR SE ff 4-1 — 22 ¶ — — = can + „ » 
22 — * 


fi, © why bags, yedgw, dog. Since fence 3 diſpenſator, ſpencer; aſculto, eſcouter, iſ 


rejected not only vowels in the mid- unleſs you would 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


tier, Beuclier, avancer, cryer, plaider ; emplum, ſample; excipio, ſcape ; ex. 
though indeed, even of theſe part is traneous, frange; extractum, fretch'd; Wl 
of Latin original. I | excrucio, to ſcreaw ; exſcorio, to ſcour ; 
e 3 2 ® +...” exXCorio, to ſcourge; excortico, WM... 
mon with the Germans, it is doubtful whe- „ . 16 emendo. 7 4 : evil. 
ther the old Teutons borrowed" them from © „„ thr vl 1 
the-Latins, or the Latins from the Teutons, copus, /i in Daniſh Bip ; epil. WW 
or both had them from ſome common origi- tola, piſtle; hoſpitale, /pirtle ; Hi. 
; as, wine, vinum 3 wind, ventus; pania, Spain ; hiſtoria, fory, 
Went, veni; way, via; wall, vallum m; | bes 2 
Tallow, volvo; wool, vellus; will, volo; | v5 db ELL © ve = 
worm vermis ; worth, virtus; waſp, veſpaz Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, 
day, dies; - draw, traho ; tame, domo, and ſome evidently miſtaken. —_ 
Faqaalw ; yoke, jugum, Cebyes; over, upper, The following are ſomewhat harder, Alex. Wl 
ſuper, umep; am, ſum, exqurz break, frango ander, Sander; Eliſabet ba, Berty; pie, bee; EN 
fly, volo ; blow, flo. I make no doubt but àper, ar; 2 paſſing into ö, as in biſhop ; Wi 
4 64 Teutonick is more ancient than the La- and by cutting off 4 from the beginning, . 
tin: and it is no leſs certain; that the Latin, Which is reſtored in the middle; but for the BE... 
which borrowed a great number of words not old bar or bare, we now ſay boar : as for lang, Wl 
only from the Greck, eſpecially the Kolick, ong 3 for bain, bane z for Pane, fone, aprogna, (i 
but from other neighbouring languages, as braven, p being changed into 6, and à tranſ. 
the Oſcan and others, which have long be- poſed, as in aper, and g changed into 20, 2 
come . obſolete; received not. a few from the in pignus, pazn j lege, law ; anonngy fox, i 
Teutonick, . It is certain, that the Engliſh, cutting off the beginning, and changing » 
German, and other Teutonick languages, into J, as in pellis, 4 fell; pullus, 4 foal; 5 
retained ſome derived from the Greek, which pater, falber z pavor, fear; polio, Ale; pleo, Bl 
the Latin has not; as ax, achs, mit, ford, impleo, All. Full z piſcis, Fd; and tranſpoſ- . 
pfurd, daugb er, rochter, mickle, mingle, moon, ing o into the middle, which was taken from 2 
ſear, grave, graff, to grave, to ſcrape, whole, the beginning; apex, a piece; peak, pike ; Wl 
from xh, Alla, wel parc, Ouyalig, meyakcc, zophorus, freeſe; muſlum, fum;z deienſio, W 


, 


they received theſe jimmediately from the Fr, ſtout-z ex ſcalpo, ſcrape, reftoring J inſtead 
Greeks, without the intervention of the La- of v, and hence ſcrap, ſcrable, ſcrawl 3 ex* 
tin languzge, why may not other words be culpo, ſcoop 3 exterritus, fart; extonitus, Bl 
derived immediately from the ſame fountain, attonitus, ſenn d; ſtomachus, maso; offen- Wl 
though they be likewiſe ſound among the do, fined; obſtipo, Pop; audere, dare; ca- 
P wVvere, ware, whence a-ware, be-ware, wary, 
18 e „„ We I. ing e 4 the Latin 85 1 I 
| ty 1 formerly ſounded like our 2, and mo- 
13 r. N i to form dern ſound of, the v conſonant was formerly 
ITOWEA words, however long, into that of the letter 5, that, is, the /Eolick Wn 


monoſyllables; and not only cut off digamma, which had the ſound of < and i 


the formative texmingtions, but crop- the modern ſound of the letter f was that of 
ped che firſt. ſyllable, eſpecially in = pry ako = _ * 12 e: 
g E i I ſore, an rrow, ſorrowful ; 
words beginning with a vowel ; and ingenium, engines in 3 ſcalenus, leavin, 2 
ected not only the mid. er derive it from x, 
dle, but likewiſe ' conſorrants of à whence inclino; infundibulum, funnel; B.. 
a 0 ſound, retaining the ſtronger, or Jett en, to jett forth, 4 jetty ; 
which ſeem the bones of words, or Weunlus, 4 c | 7 1. ; 
: "gs. e © .There are ſyncopes ſomewhat harder; 
changing them for others of the ſame from tempore, time; from nomine, 20; | 
Organ, in order that the ſound might domina, dame; as the French homme, femme, 
become the ſofter; but eſpecially nom, from homine, femina, nomine. Thu 
tranſpoſing their order, that they | Pagina, page; dig, pet; xureMaa,, cp; W 
might the more readily. be pronounce | — RE F a = * m_ : 
5 dA a Ar ray; pre rey; ſpecio, ipeculor, J/py 3. 
— without the intermediate vowels. plico, ply z implico, imply.; —— : 
or example in expendo, /pend'; en. complico, comply; ſedes epiſcopalis, 1 1 
b | £9 vow 


wel is alſo cut off in the middle, that 
"8 bo Wen of the ſyllables may be leſſened : 
7 amita, aunt ; ſpiritus, ſpright ; debitum, 


, comitis, count 5 


_ T3 a doubt; 1 3 
WW cricus, clerk; quietus, quit, guite; * 
= 4 to acquit; feparo, ſpare 3 yr 0. 2 
abulum, fable; pallacium, ace, | 
IP ; 40 1 brawl, rable, 
3%; quæſitio, guet. 
8 wr 10 a e or at leaſt one of a 
cter ſound, or even a whole ſyllable, ro- | 
nds, rund; fragilis, foe ; ſecurus, ſure ; 
ola, ; tegula, tile; ſubtilis, ſubtle ; 
men, vn; decanus, dean; computo, 
; ſubitaneus, ſudden, ſoon 3 ſuperare, 
WS /or ; periculum, peril; mirabile, marvel ; 
WS magous, main; dignor, deign, tingo, 
„; tinftum, caine; pipgo, aint; præ- 
3 ri, reach. 
Fe. contraction may ſeem harder, where 
any of them meet, as xy2:au%;, kyrk, church ; 
Weſbyter, prief; ſacriſtanus, ſerton; fran- 
WD, tregi, break, breach; fagus, p3ya, Beech, 
changed into ö, and g into ch, which are 
ters near-a-kin ; frigeſco, freeze, frigeſ- 
, freſp, ſc into ſp, as above in i hep, fiſby 
8 in ſcapba, foi ; ſkip, and refrigeſco, re- 
7; but vireſco, red; phlebotamus, 
n; bovina, beef; vitulina, veal; ſcutifer, 
wire; pœnitentia, - penance; ſanctuarium, 
nfuary, ſentry ; queſitio, chaſe z perquiſi- 
„ purchaſe; anguilla, eel; inſula, iſle, ile, 
nd, iland; inſuletta, iſſet, ilet; eyg be 
d more contractedly ey, whence oe. 
%, Ely ; examinare, to ſcan; namely, by 
icing from the beginning and end e and o, 
ording to the uſual manner, the re- 
inder xamin, which the Saxons, who did 
t uſe x, writ cſamen, or ſcamen, is contract- 
into ſcan; as from dominus, don; no- 
ne, nown 3 abomino, ban; and indeed a- 
—_: :xamen they turned into ſciame; for 
eich we ſay ſwarme, by inſerting er to de- 
and Lr 
ee the murmuring; theſaurus, fore; ſe- 
e, foo; vr rg, wer; ſudo, ſweat; gau- 


2, chain; caliga, calga; chauſe, chauſſe. 
beſe; extinguo, flanch, ſquench, gueneb, 
t; foras, fourth; ſpecies, ſpice 3 recito, 
4; adjuvo, aid; al, ævum, ay, age, 
r; floccus, leck; Excerpog ſcrape, ſcrab- 
Jſcratul; extravagus, fray, firaggle 3 col- 
um, clot, clutch ; colligo, coi !; recolligo, 
il; ſevero, ſevear z ſtridulus, brill; pro- 
ator, proxy; pulſo, te puſp 3 calamus, a 
i; impetere, to impeach; augeo, auxi, 
2x; and vaneſco, vanui, wanez ſyllabare, 


mo, cramp, crump, crumple, crinkle, 
Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be 
ected, for it at leaſt appears, that ſeme of 


ENGLISH: 


m, gay; jocus, joy; ſuccus, juice; ea- 


Pell; puteus, pit; granum, corn; com- 


O ο . 


there are others whoſe etymology is acknow=- 
ledged by every body z as, Alexander, Blick, 
Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sanny; Elisabetha, 


Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, , Ber; Marga- 
reta, Margaret, Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, 
Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Mawkin, Mawkes ; 


Matthzus, Mattha, Matthew z Martha, 


Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, Wilbelmus, Girolamo, 


Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Mic- 
ken, Wicks, Weeks. | udp | 
Thus cariophyllus, flos; gerofilo, Ital. 
giriflee, gilofer, Fr. gi/i;flower, which the 
vulgar call july flower, as if derived from the 
month Fuly ; petroſelinum, parſley 3; portu- 
laca, purſlein z cydonium, guince; cydoni- 
atum, guiddeny ; perſicum, peach; eruca, 
eruke, which they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it 
took its name from the ear; annulus ge- 
minus, @ gimmal, or gimbal ring; and thus 
the word gimbal and zumbal is transferred to 
other things thus interwoven 3; quelques 
choſes, kickfhawvs, Since the origin of theſe, 
and many others, however forced, is evident, 


it ovght to appear no wonder to any one if 


the ancients have thus disfigured many, ef- 
pecially as they ſo much affected monoſylla- 
bles; and, to make the ſound the ſofter, took 
this liberty of maiming, taking away, chang» 
ing, tranſpoſing, and ſoftening them, | 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin, 


I do not mean to ſay, that many of them did 


not immdiately come to us from the Saxon, 
Daniſh, Dutch, and Teutonic languages, 


and other dialects, and ſome taken more 


lately from the French or Italians, or Spa- 
niards, "2 „ | 

The ſame word, according to its different 
fignifications, often has a different origin; 
as, to bear a burden, from fero; but to Bear, 
whence birth, born, bairn, come from paris; 
and a bear, at leaſt if it be of Latin original, 
from fera, Thus perch, a fiſh, from * 3 
but perch, a meaſure, from pertica, and like - 


wiſe to perch, To ſpell is from ſyllaba ; but 


ſpell, an inchantment, by which it is believ- 
ed that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands 


that none can paſs them againſt the maſter's 


will, 975 expells ; and 14 A . 
from ep iſtala; whence ge goed. ſpell, or 
god-ſpell. Thus Fr eeſe, ot 7 from Fi- 
ſco; but freeze, an architectonie w 
rom æopberut; but freeſe, for cloth, from 
Frifia, or perhaps from frigeſco, as being 
my fit than any other for Looping ing out the 
c d, 4 | BY $074 336 19 A 
There are many words among us, even 
monoſyllables, compounded of two or more 


words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead of compounds, 


and compriſing the fignification of more 
words than one; as, fram Fc and roll 
comes 


proper names, and. 


* 


 * comes ſcroll; from proud and dante, prance; 

from of the verb fay or fand and ont, 

is made four; from flour' and bardy, Purdy ; 

| From /þ of ſpit or ſpe co, and out, comes ſpout 3 

from the ſame ſp with the termination, in is 

ſpin; and adding out, ſpin our; and from the 

ame ſp, with ir, is ſpit, which only differs 

from peut in that it is ſmaller, and with leſs 

noiſe and force; but ſputter is, becauſe of the 

'obſcure u, ſomething between ſpit and pont; 

and by reaſon of adding , it intimates a 

frequent iteration” and noiſe, but obſcurely 

confuſed : whereas ſpatter, on account of the 

ſharper and clearer vowel a, intimates, a more 

diſtinct noiſe, in which it chiefly differs from 

utter, From the ſame ſp, and the termi- 

7 nation art, comes ſpark, ſignifying a fingle 

FF emiſſion of fire with a noiſe ; namely, /p, 

F the emiflion, ar the more acute noiſe, and 

4, the mute conſonant, intimates its being 

ſuddenly terminated ; but adding , is made 

the frequentative 2 The ſame ſp, by 
adding r, that is ſpr 


, Implies a more lively 
- impetus of diffuſing or expanding itſelf; to 
which adding the termination ing, it be- 
comes ſpring; its vigour ſpr imports, its 
ſharpneſs the termination ing, and laſtly in 
acute and tremulous, ends in the mute con- 
ſonent g, denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary ſig- 
_ niification, of a fingle, not a complicated ex- 
ilition. Hence we call ſpring whatever has 
an elaſtick force; as alſo a fountain of wa- 
ter, and thence the origin of any thing; 


of the fobr ſeaſons. From the ſame ſpr and 
ent, is formed ſprout, and with the. termi- 


for the moſt part, is the difference: ſprout, 
of a groſſer ſound; jmports a fatter or groſſer 
bud; ſprig, of a ſlenderer ſound denotes a. 


of the obſcure ſound of the vowel 2. In 


and trudge from tread or trot, and druage, 


diſcover great ſagacity and great ex- 


guages, can therefore afford no ex- 


Wallis, therefore has totally neglected it; 
and to 750 , to germinate; and ſpring, one 


nation ig, ſprig; of which the following, 


ſmaller ſhoot; Ia like manner, ftom fr of 
the verb ſrive, and our, comes firour, and 
firut. From the ſame fr, and the terminati- 
on uggle, is made firuggle; and this g/ im- 
ports, but without any great noiſe, by reaſon 


like manner, from throw and roll is made 
zrull; and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe is trundle, 
from throw or thruft, and rundle. Thus groff 
or grouph is compounded of grave and rough; 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to 
travagance, an ability ta do much 


defeated by the deſire of doing more 
than enough. It may be remarked, | 


1. That Wallis's derivations are zZ 
often ſo made, that by the ſame. li. 
cence any language may be deduced 


2. That he makes no diſtinction WY 
between words immediately derived 


8 4 
I 


by us from the Latin, and thoſe Wl 
which being copied from other lan- 


1 


ample of the genius of the Englih 
language, or its laws of derivation, Wl 
3. That he derives from the Latin, Wl 
often with great harſhneſs and vio. th 
lence, words apparently Teutonick; 
and therefore, according'to his own Ml 
declaration, probably older than the 
tongue to which he refers them. " 

4. That ſome of his derivations Wy: 
are apparently erroneous, _ 7 


SYN TAX. 


The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarian 
requires that I ſhould here treat of the Syn- 
tax; but our language has ſo little inflection 
or variety of terminations, that its conſtruc - 
tion neither requires nor admits; many rules 


and Jobnſon, whoſe: deſire of following the 
writers upon the learned languages made him 
think a ſyntax indiſpenſably neceſſary, hu 
publiſhed ſuch petty obſervations as were bei 
ter omitted, E 


The verb, as in other languages, 4 | 
agrees with the nominative in num. 


ber and perſon ; as, Thou. iet fron Wl 


good; He runs to death, _ | 
Our adjectives: and pronouns ar 
invariable. "3 42M =. 
Of two ſubſtantives the noun pol- 
ſeſſive is the 2 ; as, His father. 


4 C 


glery; The fun's heat. rk, 
Verbs tranſitive require an oblique 
Caſe : as, He loves me; Ton feur hin 
All prepoſitions require an obliqut 
Cale ; He gave this to me; He tau 
this from me ; He ſays this of at; Hil 
came with me. $1 + "6": OY 


”. 
* 
3 
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PR OSO DV. 


Tt is common for thoſe that deliver the 
amar of modern languages, to omit the 
oſody. So that of the Italians is neglected 
Buomattet 3 
rai ; and that of the Engliſh by Wallis, 
pe-, and even by Fobnſon, though a poet. 
as the laws of metre are included in the 

of a grammar, 1 have thought it proper 
inſert them. 


ex- 

liſh 

< Proſody compriſes orthoephy, or the 
atin, les of pronunciation z and ortho- 


etry, or the laws of verfification. 
PronunClaTiON is juſt, when 
ery letter. has its proper ſound, and 
hen every ſyllable has its proper ac- 
nt, or, which in Engliſh verſifica- 
on is the ſame, its proper quantity. 


The ſounds of the letters have been already 
plained ; and rules for the accent or quan- 
y are not eaſily to be given, being ſubje& 
innumerable exceptions. Such however 


I have read or formed, I ſhall here pro- 
dſe, | : 
An- | 
exon BY 1. Of Giflyllables formed by af. f 
, rates ring a termination, the former ſyl- 
ed it; ble is commonly accented, as child- 
ng' the , Kingdom, afeft, afted, toilſome, 
de him er, /coffer. fairer, firemoſt, talous, 
Ys has 299 Ineſs 54 hl - 77 , 
xe bet- , godly, meekly, artiſt, 


2. Diſſyllables formed by pre- 
ing a ſyllable to the radical word 
e commonly the accent on the 
eier; as, 2 beger, to beſefm, to be 


nce nouns and verbs, the verb has 
dmmonly. the accent on the latter, 
id the noun on the former ſyllable; 


= cement; to contra, à contrat, 


This rule has many exceptions, Though 
Erbs ſeldom have their accent on the former, 


© nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable z 
delight, perfume, e 


4. All diſſylables ending in y, as 
auny ; in our, as labour, favour ; 
ew, as willow, wallow, except 


wow ; in le, as battle, bible; in i/og 


ENGL ISH 


that of the French by Deſ- | 


3. Of diſſyllables, which are at 


ö, to deſctant, à deſcant ; to cement, 


TON GU E-. 
as baniſp ; in <>, as cambrick, <iſſbch ; 


in ter, as ta batter; in age, as con: 
rage; in en, as faften ; in et, as quiet, 
accent the former ſyllable. 
5. Diſſyllable nouns in er, as can. 
ker, butter, have the accent on the 
former ſyllable. 5 : 

6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in 
a conſonant and e final, as compri/e, 
eſcape ;. or having a diphthong in the 
laſt ſyllable, as appeaſe, reveal; or 
ending in two conſonants, as attend ; 
have the accent on the latter ſyllable, 


7. Diflyllable nouns having a dip- 


thong in the latter ſyllable, have 
commonly their accent on the latter 
ſyllable, as applauſe ; except words in 
ain, certain, mountain. =; : 
8. Triſſyllables formed by adding 
a termination, or prefixing a ſyllable, 
retain the accent of the radical word ; 
as, lowelineſs, tenderneſs, contemner,. 
waggoner, phy ical, beſpatter, come 
menting, commending, aſſurance. 

9. 1Trifſi\llables ending in ous, as 
racious, arduous ; in al, as capital; 
in ion, as mention, accent the firſt. 

10. Triflyllables ending in ce, ent, 
and ate, accent the firſt ſyllable, as 
countenance, continence, armament, im- 
minent, elegant, propagate, except they 
be derived from words having the 
accent on the laſt, as conniwance, ac» 
guaintance; or the middle ſyllable 
bath a vowe! before two conſonants, 
as promiilgate, N 

11. Iiiſfyllables ending in 5, as 
entity, ſpecify, liberty, victory, ſubfi+ 
dy, commonly accent the firſt ſylla- 
ble, | 

12. Triſſyllables in re or le accent 
the firſt ſyllable, as /zgible, thiarre, 
except di/ciple, and ſome words which 
have a poſition, as example, epiftle. 

13. Triſſyllables in de commonly 
accent the firſt ſyllable, as plẽnitude. 
14. Triffyllables ending in ator or 
atour, as creatour, or having in the 
middle ſyllable a diphthong, as en- 
deawour ; or a vowel before two con» 
ſonants, as domeftick, accent the mid- 
dle ſyllable. = 


15. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


15, Triſſyllables that have their 
| accent on the laſt ſyllable are com- 
| monly French, as acquiz/ce, repartee, 
| Magazine, or words formed by prefix- 


ing one or two ſyllables to an acute 


ſyllable, as immature, overcharge. 


16. Poiyſyllables, or words of more 


than three ſyllables, follow the accent 
of the words from which they are de- 


rived, as &rrogating, eontinency, in- 


| cintinently „ commindable, communica- 
| Glen'/s. We ſhould therefore ſay di/- 
pitable, indiſputable, rather than di/= 


putable, indijputable; and advertiſe- 


ment rather than advertiſement. 
17. Words in ion bave the accent 
upon the antepenult, as /alvation, 
perturbation, concoftion; words in 
atour or ator on the penult, as dedi- 
| cd tor. 

18. Words ending in le commonly 
Have the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
as àmicablę, unleſs the ſecond ſyllable 
have a vowel before two conſonants, 
as combuſtible. 
' 19. Words ending in out have the 
accents on the antepenult, as uxor7- 
ous, voluptuous, 


20. Words ending in zy have their 


accent on the antepenult, as puſilla- 
umity, activity. 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete | 


or infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. Almoſt 
every rule of every language has its excep- 
tions; and in Engliſh, as in other tongues, 
much muſt be learned by example and autho- 
rity. Perhaps more and better rules may be 
' given that have eſcaped my obſervation, 


VPxXSIrIcATiox is the arrange- 
ment of a certain number of Mae 
according to certain laws, 


The feet of our verſes are either 
jambick, as alot, create; or tro- 
chaick, as Þily, lofty. 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes 
verſes 


Of four ſyllables, 
| Moſt good, moſt fair, 
Or things as care, 


To call you's loſt ; 
For all the coſt _ 
Words can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow 
Upon your praiſe, | 
That all the ways 5 
Senſe hath, comes ſhort, Draytu 


With raviſh'd ears 1 
The monarch hear s. Dan 


Of ſix, 


This while we are abroad; 

Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not ſing an ode ? 

Or ſhall that holy fire, 
In us that ſtrongly glow'd, 

In this cold air expire ? 


Though. in the utmoſt peak, 
A while we do remain, 

Amongſt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 

No ſport our hours ſhall break, 


To exerciſe our vein, 


Who though bright Phcebus? bean 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, | 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abaund 

And by old Camber's ſtreams 
By many wonders found: 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in ſilver ſwathes, 
And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
T'aſſwage breem winter's ſcathe 


In places far or near, 
| Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholſom is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The muſe is ſtill in ure. Drg 


Of eight, which is the uſual meals 
for ſhort poems, 


And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
þ 4 0 


he hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
here I may fit, and nightly en N 
WD cv ry far the ſky Yves new, 
- nd « ev os erde that 2255 na Hewes, 

Milton. 


If ten, Wbich i is the common \ meaſure 

of heroick and tragick poetry.” 

un in the midft of this created ſpace, 

2twwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there 

ſtands a place 

onfining on all three; with wigte 

bound; 

Vhence all ſchinge, though remote, 
are view'd around. 

nd thither bring their vodtlatiäg 
ſound. 

che palace of loud Fame, her, ſeat of 

: pow . | 

ac'd on the fommit/ of: a lofty 

| tow'r ; 

thouſand winding entries long and 
wide 

r of freſh. reports 2 bers 
tide. 

thouſand crannies in the walls are 
made; 

(or gate nor bars exclude the buſy | 

| trade, 

is built of braſs, the better to dif- 

fuſe 

he ſpreading ſounds, and multiply 

the news; 

here echoes in repeated echoes 

play : 

L mart for ever full; and open night 

and day. 


* &# 4 


preſs, 


at a deaf noiſe of ſounds chat never 
ceaſe; 


low rore 
f tides, receding from th inſulted 
ore ; 
br like the broken thunder heard 
from -· ar, 21 
hen Jove to diftance iter the - 
ling war, 
Vol. I. 


& 
' Dro 


neal! : 


ENG LISH/T\ON GG UE. 


lor filence is within, nor voice ex- 


onfus'd, and chidi ing, like the hol- 


The courts are fill'd with a tomolta- 


ous din 
ot crouds, or iſlaing bord. or exit 7g | ! 
EIS, 4 in: » ated 
A thorough: fire of news; 3 where 
ſome deviſe 


Things never heard, ſome 'wingle 

truth wich lies; 3 „ 

The troubled air with empty ſounds 
they beat, 


Intent to er and eager to repeat. 


Dryden, 


"i all theſe 3 che accents 
are to be placed on even ſyllables ; 
and every line conſidered. by itſelf is 
more harmonious, as this rule is more 
ſtrictly obſerved. The variations ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſure belong to the art 
of 1 not __ rules of ae 


Our wocheick meaſures are 


of three ſyNables, | 


E. 


— 


Here we may 
Think and pray, 


Be fore death 5 

Stops our bret: 

Other joys 

Are but ** * rn e 
Of five, "AE ON . 

In the days of "yy | 


* 


Stories plainly told. 
Lovers feit annoy. Ol Pallad. 


of ſeven, © © 


Faireſi piece of well farm'd earth. ; 


Urge not thus your ee birth. 
M aller. 


6 theſe —_ the accent is to 
be placed on the odd ſyllables. 


Theſe are the menſureg which are now in 
uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, eight, 
and ten ſyllables. Our anctent poets wrote 
verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, as Pray- 
ton's Polyolbion. 


d Of 


——— —— 0 
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Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that 
bear ſo high, 
And farth'f ſurvey their ſoils with an am- 
bitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hille, as for their matchleſs 
crouds, 


The neareſt that are ſ4id tokifs the wait ring | 


clouds, 
Eſpecjal audience craves, offended with the 
throng, 


That the of Al the ten nezkete!; was fo 
ong; 
. Alledging for herſelf, when through the 


Saxons pride, 
The 3 race of Brute to Severn s ſetting 
= 
at cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did re- 
le ve 
Thoſe whom devouring war elle every where 
| did grieve, 
And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by 
might) 
Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient 
right, 
A conſtant maiden ſtill ſhe only aid remain, 
The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did 
retain. 
And as each one is prais'd for mr peculiar 
things ; 3 
So only ſhe is rich, in mounta' as; meres, and 
ſprings, 
And _ herſelf as great in ber ſuperfluous 
waſte, 
As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage 
| grac'd, 


An of fourteen,. 48 Chapman's Homer, 

And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath 2 
long way gone, 

And either knoweth not his Way, or elſe 
would let alone 

His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyl- 
lables, were often mingled by our old poets, 
ſometimes in alternate lines, and fometimes 
in alternate couplets, 


The yerſe of twelve ſyllables, called an 
ande ine, is now only uſed to OE] he- 
roick lines, 


Waller was hikes, but Dryden tought t to 


Join 

The N verſe, the full reſounding 
| ine, | 
The long majeſtick march, and energy d- 
vine. P opes 


The pauſe 10 the Alexandrine muſt be at 
the ſixth ſyllable. 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is" nov b 


ken into a ſoft lyrick meaſure of yetſes; ch. 


fiſting altervately of eight ſyllables Na 


she to receive thy radiant name, 
|  Selets a whiter ſpace, 


When all ſhall praiſe, and ey'ry la 
Devote a wreath to thee, if ; X 
That day, for come =, wil: that 157 „ 8 


Shall I lameat to 
Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whoſe body lent, $ d 
Hereafter ſha]l more glorious riſe, 

But not more innocent, | £ 
When the Archangel's trump ſhall Hoy, 7 

And fouls to bodies Join, 1 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their liver below a 

Had been as ſhart as thine, DD 


We have another meaſure very vick 201 
lively, and therefore much uſed in ſony, 
which may be called the anapeſtict, in which 
the accent reſts upon every third ſyllable, 


May I govern my piffions with bſoluy 5 
N e n 


Ys | 5 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears 2 
„ +. > Dr Poaf 


In this, meaſure a. ſyllable is often 1 
trenched from the firſt foot, as 


Diögenes Kdely and pred. Dr. P 
When preſent, we löve, and when 4b 


agree, 
I think not of 1'ris, nor T'ris of me. 
f . Dryde, / 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many com · 


binations, and ſometimes by double ending, Wi 
either with or without rhyme, as in the hol 
roick meaſure, | — 


"Tis the divinity that ſtits within us, 
Tis heaven itſelf that pm out an ber 


after, 2 
And intimates eternity to man. << | 


So in that of e'ght ſyllables, 


They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. Prin. 


In that of ſeven, 


For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiey'd with fix alone, Cv 


6 


' 
9 


ENGLISH 
3 that of ſix, 

Twas when the ſeas were rosringgg, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, = 


A damſel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd, 


Gs, 


the anapeſtick, 


hen terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 

= And mountainous billows affright, 
or power nor wealth can avail us, 

WS But ſkilful induftry fteers right, Ballad, 


0 theſe nleefurts; and their laws, may 
Wc duced: every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe. 


Qur verſification admits of few li- 
nces, except a /ynalepha, or elifion 
ein the before a yowel, as 1h) trer- 


, - 


en 16 | £5 ©; ; 
r. Pau 
| abſent 


2 
Dryd: 


y com 
-nding, 


\ 


TONGUE. 


nal; and more rarely of 9 in o, as 


t accept; and a Hare, by which 
two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one 
ſyllable, as gue/tion, ſpecial ; or a 
word is contracted by the expulſion 


of a ſhort vowel before a liquid, 1 | 


ay"rice, temp"rauce. 
Thus have I colleQed rules and examples, 
by which the Engliſh language may be learn 


ed, if the reader be already acquainted with 


mmatical terms, o taught'by a maſter to 
thoſe that are more ignorant, To haye writ- 
2 a 2 for ſuch as are not yet initi- 

ated in the ſchools, would have been tedigu 
and perhaps at le  neffeftual, 3 4 
a C3 Pt Ez. 
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A 


Has, in the Engliſh language, 
4 three different ſounds. The 
broad ſound, as, all, wall, The 
by] open, Father, rather. The flen- 
der, or cloſe, is the peculiar a of the Englith 
language. Of this ſound we have examples 
in place, face, waſte. 
2. A, an article ſet before nours of the 
Cnoular number; à man, à tree. Before 
a word beginning with a vowel, it is writ- 
een an; as, an Ox. 
=; Ais ſometimes a noun as, great A, 
. A is placed before a participle, or par- 
55 ficli noun. 
hunting. 
1 begging. 


N A 2 2 4 — 22 — 0 


Prior. 
Dryd. 


Ron. The land hath a hundred à year. 
Addiſon. 
6. A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen 
WO ut a ſyllable, 

or cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, Dryd. 

. A is ſometimes put for he, 

8. A, in compoſition, ſeems ſometimes the 
French a, and ſometimes at, as a/ide, aflope, 
aware, a-weary, a-trip. bakeſpeares 
9. A is ſometimes redundant; as, ariſe, 
rouſe, awake, Dryd, 
10. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, 
or arts; as, A. M. artium magiſter. 

B ACUS. ſ. [Lat.] 

I, A counting table. 

2. The uppermoſt member of a column. 

5A FT. 
forc- part of the ſhip, towards the ſtern. 
ABA NDON, v. a. [ abandorner, Fr.] 
1. To give up, reſign, or quit. 
. To deſert. Sidney. Sha. 4. 
To forſake, 2 enger. 
of 1. 


A has a fignification denoting propor- 


a, [of abapxan, Sax.] From the 


Dryd. 


ABB 


ABA/NDONED. part. a. 
1. Given up. 
2. Forlaken. | 
3. Corrupted in the higheſt degree, 
AZ A'NDONMENT, I. [abardoncement, Fr.] 
The act of abandoning, 
ABARTICULA'TION. ſ. [from 45, from, 
and articulus, a joint, Lat.] That ſpecies of 
articulation that has 8 motion. 
To ABA'SE, v. a. [abaijer, Fr.] To caſt 
down, to depreſs, to bring low. Sidney. 
ABA'SEMENT, /. The ſtate of being brought 
low; depreſſion, Ecelæ ſaſticus. 
To ABA“SH. v. a, [See BASHFUL.| To 
make aſhamed, Milton. 
To ABA'TE, v. a. [From the French 
3 
1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. 
2. To deject, or depreſs. 
3. To let down the price in ſelling. 
4. [In common law.] To abate a writs 
br, by ſome exception, to de.cat or overthrow 


Sbaleſp. 


Davies. 


Did. 


C72 wel, 

7. ABA'TE. v. n. To grow Y Dryd, 
ABA'TEMENT. ſ. [abatement, Fr.] 

1. The act of abating, + Locke. 

2. The ftate of being abated, Arbuth. 


. The ſum or quantity taken away in the 
act of abating. Swifts. 
4. The cauſe of abating; extenuation, 

Atterbury, 
ABA'TER. ſ. The agent or cauſe by which 
an abatement is procured. | Arbutbnot, 
ABB. ſ. The yarn cn a weaver” s warp, 
among clothiers. Chambers. 
ABBA. ſ. [Hev. 3] A Syriac word, which 
ſignifics fati.er. 
A'BBACY. Je [abvatia, Lat. J The rights, 
pofleſſions, or pri ::iees oi an abbot. 
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A'BBEY, or ABBY.+f. [abbetia, Lat.] A track. Glarvii, lf 
A'BBEY-LunszR, J. A flothful loiterer in To ABERU'NCATE, v. a, [averunco, La: # 


 A'BBOT. ſ. [in the lower Latin abbas.] The forward another, to ſupport him in hi WM 
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. AB ; 
NBBESS. f. [abbatiſ, Lat. allt Fr.] ABERRATION. , [from aberrarte, Lat 
The fſuperiour of a nunnery. Dryd. The act of deviating from the common i 


moneſtery of religious perſons, whether AEE'RRING. part. [aberro, Lat.] Going 4 | 
men or women. Shakeſp. aſtray, | _ 
a religious houſe, under pretence of retire== Jo pull up by the roots, | 
ment. Dryd. To ABE ET. v. a. | from bexan, Sax. ] To pu i 


chief of a convent. of men, deſigns by connivance, encouragement, or 4 
To ABBRE'VIATE. v. a. [abbreviare, Lat.] help. Fairy Y 
1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts with- ABETMHTHM ENT. ſ. The act of abetting. 3 


5 „ 
out loſs of the main ſubſtance. Bacon. A BETTER, or ABE/ITOR. ſ. He tha p 
2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort. Brown, abets; the ſupporter or encourager of ip: 
ABBREVIA'TION. /. another. Dad 
1. The act of abbreviating. ABEY/ANCE. ſ. The right of fee-ſimpE n. 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as cha- lieth in abeyance, when it is all only in n 
rafters ſignifying whole words, Swift, remembrance, intendment, and conſiders Win 
ABBREVIA'TOCR, ſ. One who bridges. tion of the law. Coro 
ABBRE'VIATURE. /. [abbrevictura, Lat.] To BHO R. v. a. [abborreo, Lat.] To he: 
1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening, with acrimony; to loath, Mil. 


2. A compendium or abricgtent. Taylor. ABHO'RRENCE. . [from abbor. | The 7 
ABBREUYOTR, fin French, a Watering- APHO'RRENCY, act of abhorring, de. 


place.] Among maſons, the joint or junc- tcſtation. Locke. Seuti, RE © 
rure of two ſtones. ABRC'RRENT, a. [from abbor.] | 
A, B, C, pronounced abece, 1. Struck with abhorrence. I 
1. The alphabet. 2. Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with 
2. The little books by which the elements is Dua 
of reading are taught, ABHO RRER. /. [from abbor.] A hat WP 
To A'BDICATE, v. a. | abdico, Lat.] To give deteſter. Soi 
up; to reſign; applied commonly to fume To ABI PE. v. n. I abode or abid. ba 
right, or office. Addi fon. aubidian, Sax, ] | 7 
ABDICA'TION, ſ. [ abdicatio, Lat.] The act 1. To dwell in a place, not to remove. GW 


of abdicating; reſignation, 2. To owell, 
A/BDICATIVE. a. That which cauſes or 
implies abdication, 


| Spa 
3. Jo remain, not ceaſe or fail, Pain: 
| 4. To cont nue in the fame tate, Srillingþ, 
ABDO'MEN. ſ. [Lat. from abdo, to hice.] 5. It is uſed with the participle with bet 
A cavity commonly called the lower venter a perſon, and at or in befcre a place. 5 
or bell: It contaias the ſtomach, guts, Jo ABI DE. v. a. 
liver, ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined . 


8. To bear or tufter, Pop 5 


8 7 2 { 1. 10 wait for, expect, attend, await. * 
with a membrane called the peritonæum. Fairy 1: 
APDO'MINAL. a. Relating to the 2. To bear or ſupport, the conſequences vl 
ABDO'/MIV OUS. abdomen, a thing, 5 Miluiſ 
7 r my F > 5.98 . 
To ABDU'CE. v. a. [ ab7uco, Lat.] To draw 3. 10 bear or ſupport, without being coli 
to a diflerent part; io Witli.craw one part quered, Ln mn 7 
from another, Brown, 34. Jo hear without averſion. Sid 
ABDU'CENT, a. Muſcles abducent ſerve to 3 
| 


open or pull back divers parts ot the body. ABIVDER. fe rom abide.) The perſon H 1 
ABDU'CIOR. ſ. [Lat.] Ihe muſcle, winch aii 8 5 

draws back the ſcvcral members. Arbutbre:, AI LING, 5, Ttrom abide.) Continuance i 
ABECEDA'RIAN, . [rom the names of * e. 


a, b, c.] A teacher of the alphabet, or firſt A*BJECT. a, [ahiectue, Lat. HY 

rudiments of literature. 1. Mean, cr worthleſe. Addiſu ; 
A*'BECEDARY. 4. Belon ging to the al- 2. Contemptible, or of no value. Muß. 

habet. 3. ithout hope or regard. Mi l 

ABE D. ad. from a, for at.] In bed. Sid. 4. Deſtitute, mean and deipicable. Dryco$ 
ABE'RRANCE. ſ. A deviation from the A'BJECT. . A man without hope. P [ain 
right way; an errour, Glanwille. J A'BJECT, v. a. { abjicio, Lat.] To thro 
ABERRANCY,. The ſame with Artr- away. | og 
 RANCE, Brown, ABJE'CTEDNESS, f. fro ect.] T! 
ARERRANT, @ from abcrrans, Lat.] oy of an 3 ＋ 2 e Fg 5 1 
Wandering from the right or known way, . ; : 

2 : 7 


ABJE'CTIO\ 


AB N 


k | $ 2 JE'CTION, J. [from abject.] Meanneſs 


ot mind; ſervility; baſeneſs. Hooker. 
mon EB [ECTLY. ad. | from abject. ] In an abject 
vile manner, meanly. : 2 
010; BJECTNESS. /. [from abje#.] Servility, 
U. meanneis, | Green, 
La, BILITY. . [babilire, Fr.] 


2 1. The power to do any thing, whether 


puſh "= depending upon ſcill, or riches, or ſtrength. 
| bis Sidney, 
it, d. Capacity, qualification, power. Dan. 
Y. When it has the plural number, abili- 
| Wc, it frequently fignifies the facuities or 
” ps wers of the mind. Rogers. 
er 1 


BINTE STATE. a. [of ab, from, and 


Convel | 
o hat: 
TA 


ABJU/RE. v. a. [abjzro. Lat.] 
1. To ſwear not to do ſomething. Hale. 
2. To retract, or recant, or abnegate a po- 


Dr; inteftatus, Lat.] A term of law, implying 

imple BW h im that inherits from a man, who though 

n the 1 he had the power to make a will, yet did 

idera. —_— not wake it. RK 
70 


] Th: WM fition u on oath, 
85 de- BB [UR ATION. ſ. [from atjure.] The act 


South. or abjuring ; the oath taken for that end. 
=_— ABLA'CTATE, v. a. [allacto, Lat.] 
To wean from the breaft, 
BLACTA'TION, . One of the. methods 
of grafting, 
ÞLAQUEA'TION. ſ. [ablaqueatio, Lat.] 
Soi The practice of opening ihe ground about 
[trau the roots of trees. Evelyn, 
LATION. /. | ablatio, Lat.] The act of 
e. Ca taking away. 
Shai BLT IV E. [ablativus, Lat.] 
Pal . | bat which takts away. 
illi 2. The fixth caſe of the Latin nouns, 
> bet: E. . | babite, Fr. babilis, Lat.] 
= 1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrenęth 
or knowledge, riches, or an) other power 


with WY 
Dryden. 
hate 


wait. of mind, body, or fortune. Bacon. 
airy 2. ins power ſufficient. South. 
.nces RP ABLE. v. a. To make able; to enable. 
Mil | Shakeſps 
ng co LE 2 ODIED. ad. Strong of body. 
edrcar K BLEGAI E. v. a. [ablego, Lat.] To 
Sich bend abroed vpon ſome employment. 
Po: EGAN LION. /. [ſtrom ablegate.] A 


ſending abroad. 
'ZLENESS, ſ. {from able.] Ability of body, 
viour, force. Sidney, 
DLEPSY., f. [Ache la, Gr.] Want of 
hat, | Die, 


- 


11ance. 


Raleigh 


Addi SENT. a. [alluers, Lat.] That which 
M bes the power of cleaning. 
Mi BLU'TION. J. [ablutio, Lat.] 

Drydolf 1. The act of cleanſing. 

Pa The rinſing of chemical preparations in 


Water. 


Co thro 
„51 

TN 
CTION 


3. The cup given, without conſecration, to 
the laity in the popiſh churches, 

0 ADN EGA TE. UV, as | from abnego, Lat.] 
To deny. : 


ABNEGA/TION. , [abnegatio,” Lat.] De- 
nial, renunciation. anmon 


ABO ARD. a. [from the French à bord, as 
aller à bord, enveyer d bord.] In a ſhip. 


i Raleigh, 

ABO DE. ſ. [from abide.] | ; 

1, Habitation, dwelling, place of reſidence. 

| | W. aller, 

2. Stay, continuance in a place. Shakeſp. 
2. To make abode; to dwell, te reſide, to in- 

habit. Dryd. 


To ABO DE. v. a. [See Bop. ] To. fore- 


token or foreſhow; to be a prognoſtic, to 
be ominous. Shakeſp. 
ABO'DEMENT, 2 [from to abode.] A ſecret 
anticipation of ſomething future. Shakeſp, 
To ABO'LISH. v. a, [from abolep, Lat.] 
1. To annul. Hooker. 
2. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Hayw, * 
ABO'LISHABLE. a. [from atoliſh, | That 
which may be abo iſhed. 
ABO'LISHER, ſ. [from aboliſh.) He that 
aboliſhes, Fes 
ABO'LISEMENT,. ſ. [from abeliſp. ] The act 
of aboliſhing. Hooker, 
ABOi.I'TION.f. [from abeliſp.] The act of 
aboliſhing, | | Grews 
ABO'MINABLE. a. [ abominadilis, Lat.] 


I. Hateful, deteſtable, Swift, 
2. Unclean. Leviticus, 


3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a 
word of looſe and indetermizate cenſure. 


Shakeſp, 


, 
 ARPO'MINABLENESS. ſ. [from abominable.] 


The quality of being abominable z hate- 
fulneſs, odiouſneſs, Bentley, 
ABO'MINABFLY,. a.* [from abominable.] 
Exceſſively, extremely, exceedingly ; in the 
il ſenſe. | Arbuthnot, 
To ABO'MINATE. v. a. [| abaminor, Lat.] 


To abhor, deteſt, hate utterly, Seutbern. 
ABOMINA'TION. . | 

1. Haired, deteſtation. Swift, 

2. The object of hatred, Geneſis, 

3. Pollution, defilement. Shakeſp, 

+ The cauſe of pollution. 2 Kings, 


APORTGINES, ſ. [Lat.] The earlieſt in- 
habitants of a country; thoſe of whom no 
original is to be traced ; as, the Welſh in 
Britain. i 5 

ABO RTION. 7 [ abortio, Lat.] 

1. The act of bringing forth untimely, 
2. The produce of an untimely birth, 

: | 5 Arbuthnots 

AFORTIVE, ſ. That which is born before 
the due time. Peacham. 

ABO'RTIVE. a. [abortivus, Lat.) 

1. Brought forth before the due time of 

birth, Shakeſp, 

2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 

of time, | South, 
3. That which brings forth nothing. | 

e Milton. 

B 2 ABO R- 


AB O 


ABO'RTIVELY. ad. [fron abortive.] Born 
without the due time; imma turely, un- 
timelv. 
'ABO'RTIVENESS, . {from abortive.] The 
tate of abortion. 
ABO'RTMENT. ſ. [from abort, Lat.] The 
thing brought forth out of time; an un- 
timely birth. Bacon. 
ABO VE. prep. [ſrom a, bg bupan, Saxon 
Boven. Dutch. ] 
1. Higher in place, Dryden. 
2. More in quantity or number. Exod. 
3. Higher in rank, power or excellence, 
Pſalms, 
4. Superiourto; unattainable by. Swift, 


ABOVE ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. 
Drya. 

ABOVE- BOARD. In open fight 3 without 

artifice or trick, LEſrange. 

ABOVE-CITED. Cited before. Addiſon. 

AZBOVE-GROUND, An exprefiion uſed to 

ſignify, that a man is alive; not in the 
grave. 

- ABOVE-MENTIONED. Mentioned before, 
| To ABO'UND, v. n. [abundo, Lat. abonder, 

French. ] 

1. To have in Feat plenty; followed by 

with or in. 

2. To be in . plenty. 

ABOUT. prep. [aburan, or en, Sax. ] 


4. Here and there; every way. Fa. Q: 
5. With to before a verb; as, about to fly ; 
vpon the point, within a ſmall time of. 

6. The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the 

ſhort fraight way. St abeſp. 

7. To bring about; to bring to the point 

or ſtate defired ; as, be bas brought about bis 
purpoſes. 

8, To come about; to come to ſome certain 

ſtate or point, 


9. To go about a thing 3 to prepare to do 


5. Beyond; more than. Locke. 

6. Too proud for; too high for, Pope. 
ABO'VE. ad. 
1. Over-head, Bacon. 
2. In the regions of heaven, Pope. 

3. Before,  Dryd. 
From above, , | 

1. From an higher place, Dryd. 
2. From heaven. James. 


1. Round, ſurrounding, encircling, Dryd, 
2. Near to. Ben. Jobnſ. 
3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 
Locke, 

4. Engaged in, employed upon. Taylor. 
FR Appendant to the perſon; as, cloaths, 

c. Milton. 

6. Relating to the perſon; as a ſc: vant, 
Sidney. 

ABOUT. ad. 

1. Circularly, ben 

g. In circuit. Shakeſp. 
3. Nearly, Bacon, 


ABR 


it. Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to demi 
their original from the French 2 bout ; wan 
@ bout d'une cboſe; wenir 2 bout de qui 
gu un. bh. 
A. Bp. for Archbiſhop EH 8 
ABRAC ADA BRA. A ſuperſtitious char 3 
againſt agues. 5 
To ABRADE. v. a, [abrado, Lat.] TW 
rub off; to wear away from the othalf k 
parts, * mW 
A'BRAHAM's BALM. An herb. 
ABRA'SION. /. [See ABRADE.] _ 
1. The act of abrading; the rubbing of, 2 
2. The matter worn off by the attrition & 3 


4s 
. 
381 
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* 


bodies. 

ARE AST. ad. [See Be TAs T. J Side U 
fide; in ſuch a poſition that the breaſts mi 
dest againſt the ſame line. Shak: 

To ABRIDGE. v. a. [abreger, Fr. abbrevi 
Lat. BE 

Fo 15 make ſhorter in words, keeping ii 

the ſame ſubſtance. 2 Ma 

2. To contract, to diminiſh, to cut ** 1 

00% 

3. To deprive of. Shake, 

ABRIDGED OF. p. Deprived of, debate 

from, | 

An ABRVDGER. ſ. [from abridge.] 
1. He that abridges; a ſhorterger, 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridey 
ments, 

ABRIDGMENT. ſ. [ abregement, French] = 
1. The contraction of a larger work into 
ſmall compaſs. Hooker 8 
2. A diminution in general, Don 
3. Reſtraint or abridgment of liberty, 


Luk 
ABRO'ACH. ad. [See To Broacn: 1 h 
1. In a p: ſure to run out. Suff. 5 
2. In a ſtate of being diffuſed or prope : 
ed, Shake 
ABRO AD. ad. [compounded of a al 
broad. N 
Fa Without confinement; z widely ; at lag Wi 

Milton 
. Out of the houſe, Shakeſp 
In another country. Haoker, 
In all directions, this way and that, 
Dai | 
5. Without, not within, Hooker, 
To A'BROGATE. v. 4. { abrago, Lat. J. 
take away from a law its force; to repeal | 
to annul, Heooker if 

ABROGA'TION. F f abrogatio, Lat.] Thi 
act of abrogating z the repeal of a law. 
Clarendon, 


> ww 0 


ares a. [ abruptus, Lat.] 
Broken, craggy. T homfen, 

5 Divided, without any thing 1:.terventny 
Milta, 

3. Sudden, without the cuſtomary or pro 
per pre paratives. $ hakeſp 
4, Unconnected. B. Jobnſen 

ä AR 'PTION 


ABS 


RU'PTION.. . [ abruptio, Lat.] violent 
Co ſudden ſeparation. , Woodward. 
BRU/PTLY. ad. F ABRur r.] Haſtily, 
without the due forms of * ; 
| Sidney. Add. 
wp 'PTNESS. ſ. I from abrupt. 
1. An abrupt manner, dete deer. 
U ectedne ſs, roughn 5, craggineſs. 
: wo ; "Wedward. 
IBSCESS. Tabſerſſus, Lat.] A morbid ca- 
Fvity in ee | Arbuib. 
ABSCI ND. v. a. To cut off. 
BSCI'SSA. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of 
a conic ſection, intercepted between the 
vertex and a ſemi-ordinate. 


derin : 
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Cnharw 


1 * 
othoi 
Ha 


g off, 1 
tion ol 


ide 9 SCI'SSION, [OY Lat.] | . 

is a 1. The act 1 cutting off. Wiſeman, 
Babe The ſtate of being cut off. Brown, 
ren 435C0'ND. v. a. [abſcondo, Lat.] To 


hide one's ſelf. 


\« (G5 C02 DER / [from abſcend.] The per- 
Mar (on that abſconds. 
t ſhot BSENCE. ſ. [See ABSFEN T. ] 


Loch 1. The fate of being abſent, Spied to 


hakef, by preſence. Shakeſp. 
bare. Want of appearance, in the legal ſenſe. 
| 5 Addiſon. 


3. Inattention, beedleſineſs, neglect of the 
preſent object. Addiſon. 
/BSENT. a. [abſens, Lat.] 


bridge | 
1. Not preſent; uſed with the Re 


ench i from. 
' into; 2. Abſent in ans inattentive. . 
Hooker, ) ABSENT. v. a. To withdraw, to for 


bear to come into preſence. _ Shakeſp. 
BSENTE'E. ſ. A word uſed commonly 
with regard to Iriſhmen living out of their 
country, Davies. 
BSI'NTHIATED. p. [from abſintbium, 
Lat.] Impregnated w.th wormwood, 


Dor 
. 


Lu 


| 
Sui 
pag. 


bat ss T. v. . [ 2/0, Lat.] To ſtand 
a au off, to leave off. 
ABSO'LVE, v. a. [ab ſolvo, Lat.] 

t lat . Io clear, to acquit of a crime in a judi- 
Mil 55 ſenſe. Shakeſp. 
hakeſ) To ſet free from an engagement or 
Have, P 3 c Weller. 
that, 3- To pronounce a fin remitted, in the 
Dy eceleſtaſtical ſenſe, | Pope, 
Hooker, 4. To finiſh, to complete, little uſed, 


'BSOLUTE. a. {a&ſo/utzs, Lat.] 


t. I 
J. 1. Complete; applied as well to perſons as 


repeal 


Hooker, taings. Hooker, 
Sw Ke Unconditional; as, an ab ſolute promiſe, 
. South, 
zrendet, 3. Not relative; as, abſelute ſpace, 
Stilling fi. 
homfen, 4. Not limited; as, abſclute power. 
vening Dryden, 


VOL" TELY. ad. | from abſolute. 
i, Completely, without reſtriction, Sidney. 
2. Without relation, Hooker, 


Millan 
Or pro: |; 
hakeſp 
obnſon, 
JON 


« W Khout limits or dependance. Dryden, 


ABS 


4. Without condition. © Hookers 
1 Peremptorily, poſitively, «9 

A SOLUTENESS! /. [from abſolute. 
1. Completeneſs. 


920 Freedom from dependance, or lunes. 


0 r Clarendon, 
3. Deſpotiſm. $24. 3 Bacon, 
'ABSOLU'TION, F [aber 1 
1. Acquittal. | 
2. The remiſſion of fins, or penance. Suk, . 
A/BSOLUTORY- 4: lab ſolutorius, Lat.! 
That which abſolves. 
A'BSONANT, a. Contrary to reaſon. 
A'BSONOUS. 4. | abſonus, Lat.] Abſurd, 
—_— to reaſon, 
To ABSORB. v. a. [abſorbeo, Lat, "ra | 


abſorbed ; part, pret. abſorbed, or abſorpt.] 
2 215 ſwallow up. bil iS. 
To ſuck vp. Harvey. 
ABSORBENT. 2 [abſorben: Lat] A me 


ns 
dicine that, by the ſoftneſs or poroſity 
its parts, either eaſes the aſperities of Jag 
vent humours, or draws away ſuperfluous 
moiſture in the body, Quincy. 
e þ [from abſorb.] Swallowed 
Pa 
ABSO/RPTION. J. [from ab ſorb.] The 2 
of ſwallowing up. Burner. 
To ABSTA/IN, v. n. [ab ſtines, Lat.] To 
forbear, to deny one's ſelf any gratification. 
ABSTE MIOUS, a, [alſemius, Lat.] Tem- 
berate, ſober, abſtinent. 
ABSTE'MIOUSLY. ad. ſ from Ae 
Tem erately. ſoberly, without indulgence, 
ABSTE'MIOUSNESS, [See ABSTEMI- 
ovs,] The quality of being abſtemious. 
ABSTE/NTION, [from abſtines, Lat.] 
The act of holding off. 
To ABS TE RGE. v. a. [ abſtergo, Lat 1 To 
cleanſe by wiping. 
ABSTE/RGENT. 4. Cleanſing; having 2 
cleanſing quality, 

To ABSTE'RSE. [See Anirhiot: To 
cleanſe, to purify. Not in uſe. rown, 
ABSTE'RSION. ſ. [abfterfio, Lat.] The act 
of cleanſing, Bacon. 

ABSTE/RSIVE, a. [from ahſterge.] That 
has the quality of abſterging or cleanſing. 
Bacon. 
ABS TIN EN CE. ſ. Cab ſtinentia, Lat.] 
1. Forbearance of any thing. Locke. 
2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary food; 


Shakeſp. 9 5 


A'BSTINENT. a. [ ab/tinens, Lat.] Taat 
uſes abſtinence,  - 
To ABSTRA'CT. wv. a. [ abſrato, Lat.] 
1. To take one thing from another, 
2. To ſeparate ideas. Locke, 
. To reduce to an epitome. Watts, 
A'BSTRACT. a. [ abſtratus, Lat.] Separated 
from ſomething elſe, generally uſed with 
relation to mental perceptions z as, —_ 
mathematics, ilkins, 
ABSTRACT. 
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ABSTRACT. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A ſmaller quantity, containing the virtue 


or power of a greater. Shake 2 
2. An epitome made by taking out t 
principal parts. Watts. 


3. The ſtate of being abſtracted, Morton, 
ABSTRA/CTED, p. a. [ from _— 
1. Separated, 
2. Refined, abſtruſe. 33 
Abſent of mind. 


ASTRA CT EDI x. ad. With abſtraction, 


ſimply, ſeparately from all contingent cir- 

cumſtances. Dryd. 
ABSTRA/CTION, /. [ abftra#io, Lat.] 

1. The act of abſtracting. Watts, 

2. The tate of being abſtracted. 

3. Abſence of mind, inattention. 

4. Diſregard of worldly objects. Pqpe. 
ABSTRA'/CTIVTE. a. [ from abſtra.] Hav- 
ing the = to or quality of abſtracting. 
ABSTRA CTLV. ad. [| from abſtract.] In an 

abſtract manner, abſolutely. Bentley. 
ABSTRU'SE. a. [abſiruſus, Lat. thruſt out 
of ſight.] 
1. Hidden, 
2. Difficult, remote from conception or 
apprehenſion. 
ABSTRU'SELY, ad. Obſcurely, not plainly, 


or obviouſly. 


| ABSTRU'SENESS. /. [from abſtruſe.] Diff- 


culty, or obſcurity, Boyle, 


' ABSTRUSITY. /; 


1. Abſtruſeneſs. 
2. That which is abſtruſe. Brown, 
To ABSU'ME. z. 4. [abſumo, Lat.] To 
bring to an end by a gradual waſte. Hale. 
ABSU'RD. a. [ abſurdus, Lat.] 
1. Unreaſonable; without judgment. Bacon. 
2. Inconſiſtent; contrary to reaton, South. 


' ABSU'RDITY. / [from abſurd.) 


7. The quality ot being abſurd, Locke. 
2. That which is abſurd. Addiſon, 


' ABSU'RDLY. ad, [from abſurd.] Improperly, 


' unreaſonably. Sevift, 
ABSU*RDNESS, /. The quality of being ab- 
ſurd; injudicicuſneſs, impropriety. 


ABU NDANCE. J. [ abondance, Fr. J. 


1. Plenty, Craſhaw, 
2. Great numbers. Adluiſon. 
3. A great quantity. Raleigh, 


4. Exuberance, more than enough. Spenſer. 
ABU NDANT. 4. [atundans, Lat.] 

1. Plentiful. Par. Loft, 

2. Exuberant, Arbuth, 

3. Fully ſtored ; with i in. Burnet. 
ABU NDAN Tl V. ad. [trom abundant.] 


1. In plenty. Gen, 
2. Amply, Iberally, more than ſuſficiently. 
Rogers. 


To ABUS E. v. a. ſabutor, Lat. In abuſe, the 
verb, { has the found of 33 in the noun, 
the common ſound. ] 


ACA 


1. To make an ill uſe of, +48 

2. To deceive, to impoſe upon. Baal 

3- To treat with rudeneſs, Shake E 
ABU7SE. ſ. [from the verb abuſe, ] 1 

1. The ill uſe of any thing. Hose 

2, A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom. Sui 


3. Seducement. Sich 
4. Unjuſt cenſure, rude reproach. 2 
ABUSER. /. {pronounced abuzer, ] 
1. He that makes an ill uſe, 
2. He that deceives, 
3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs, 
A raviſher, a violater, 
ABU'SIVE. a. [from abuſe.] a 
1. Practiſing abuſe. P. 
2. Containing abuſe; as, an abuſive lan 
poon. EKReoſcomm 
3. Deceitful. 5 
ABU'SIVELY, ad. {from abuſe.] = 
1. Improperly, by a wrong uſe, Bi 
2. Reproachtully. Herbie 
To ABU'T, v. n. obſolete. [ aboutir, to toi 
at the end, Fr.] To end at, to border up 
to meet, or approach to. b 
ABU”TMENT. /. [from abut.] That wid 
abuts, or borders upon another, x 
ABY'SM. . a leer old Fr.] A gulf; tn. 
ſame with abyſs Shake) © 
ABY'SS. /. [ abyſſus, Lat. Abbe, botton Wn 
leſs, Gr.] _ = 
1. A depth without bottom, Mi 5 
2. A great depth, a gulph. Dry» 
3. That in which any thing is loſt. La 
4. The body of waters at the center of wn 
earth, Burr 
5. In the 1 of divines, hell. N 
AC, AK, or AKE. In the names of pla 
as Aon, an oak, from the'Saxon ac, and : * "_ 
A CIA. .. Lat.] . 
1. A drug brought from Egypt, which 
bing ſuppoſed the inſpiſſated juice of W 
tree, is 1mitated by the juice of floes. 
Sava 
2. A tree commonly ſo called here. 1 
ACADEMIAL. a. | from academy, ] Relation 
to an academy. 5 


ACADE'MIAN. , [from academy.] A (bl 


lar of an academy or univerſity. VT A 
ACADE'MICAL. a. [academicus, Lat.] br 
longing to an univeriity, ak 
ACADE'MICK. /. {trom accdemy.] A 

dent of an univerhity. _ V1 
ACADEMICK. f. | [ academicus, Lat.] kl 


lating to an univeriity, Dun 
ACADEMICIAN. . [academicien, Fr.] I. 
member of an academy. i 
A/ CADEMIST. . from academy. 14 1 28 
member of an academy. 
A CADEMY. . [ acacemia, Lat.] 
1. An aſſembiy or ſociety of men, uniti 
for the Promotion of ſome art. Shake) 


2. The place where ſciences are tavght- 
Dry 
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I Cy | 1 

Bag An univerſit y. 3 

bak Aplace of education, in contradiſtinction 

4 the univerſities or publick ſchools, 

1.1 RN THUS. /. [Lat.] The herb bear's 
Kreer. Milton. 
vs A TALE/CTIC. ſ. [IAA TaNAIATi nog, Gr.] 
Mil verſe which has the complete number of 


pllables. 

ACCE DE. v. #. [accedo, Lat.] To be 
Ided to, to come to. ; 
ACCE/LERATE. v. a. [accelero, Lat.] 
o make quick, to haſten, to quicken mo- 
Baccn, 
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on. 
"ELERA/TION. .. [acceleratio, 


tindle, to ſet on fire. 


Decay of Piety. 


17 1. ſe [acecleratic, Lat.] 
'e ke ne a of quickening motion. 
comm . ue ſtate ot the body accelerated, Hale, 

B Acc ND. v. 4. [accendo, Lat.] To 

Ball 4 CE'NSION. ſ. { accenſio, Lat, | The act of 

Haie indung, or che ſtate of being kindled. 


Moodavard. 


0 touch 
r up 


CENT. /. [ accentus, Lat.] | 
. Ihe manner of ſpeaking or pronouncing. 
— Sbhakeſp. 


. he ſound of a ſyllable. 
If; th 1 


. The marks made upon ſyllables to re- 
e their pronunciation, © Holder 
bots, A modification of the voice, expreſſive 

fr the pathons or ſentiments. Prior. 
75 I ACCENT, v. a, [from accentus, Lat.] 
Dryte 10 pronounce, to ſpeak words with 
Parti on ler regard to the grammatical maiks 
r of aw : Locke, 
Ru Io poetry, to pronounce or utter in ge- 
. xe Wotton, 
f pic To writ? or note the accents, 
an 0; —__CCE'NTUATE. v. a. | accentuer, Fr.] 


o place the proper accents over the 
hl E 5 owels, 

3 (CENTUA'TION, /. [from accentuate.] 
ſloes. he act of placing the accent in pronuncia- 


WE ion 5 
S011 4 CEPT. v. a. 


rench, | 


o tike with pleaſure to receive 
indly. 


3 [ accipio, Lat. accepter, 
Relat | 


A ch * 
2 In the language of the Bible, to accept 
at.] B „%s, is to act wich perſonal and partial 
7575 ob, 


PT» 


| 7 
CEDTABILITV. [. The quality of being 


235 acceptable. | Taylor. 


Af 
| Wat! 


t ] i RC PTABLE, 4. [ acceptable, Fr.! Grate- 
B ul; pleaſing. | 


CEP TABLENESS, ſ. [from acceptable.] 
The quality of being acceptable. Grew. 
&—-TABLY, ad. [from acceptable.] In 
an accepiable manner, 
CE'PTANCE, [. [acceptance, Fr.] Re- 


"r,] I : 


unit! eption with approbation, Spenſer, 
" Shake CEP 1 A Tlom. 75 j from accept. | 5 


I. Reception, whether good or bad. 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

| . 1 RL Fo * U 

. le ſtate of being acceptable, regard. 


Taylor. ; 


ACc 


4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe, l 
& The meaning of a word. | ; 

ACCE/PTER. /. [from accept.] The perſon 
that, accepts, ; 

ACCEPTILA/TION. ſ. [acceptilatio, Lat. 
The remiſſion of a debt by an acquittance 
from- the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of 
money which has never been paid, 

ACCE'PTION, |. | acception, Fr from acceptio, 
Lat.] The received ſenſe of a word; the 

meaning, Hammond. 

ACCESS. ſ. [acceſſus, Lat. acces, Fr.] 
1. The way by which any thing may be 
approached. | | Hammond. 
2. The means, or liberty of approaching 
either to things or men. Tilton, 
3. Encreaſe, enlargement, addition. Bacon. 
4. The returns or fits of a diſtemper, ; 

A'CCESSARINESS, ſ. [from accefſary.] 
The tate of being acceſſary. 

A'CCESSARY. /. He that not being the 
chicf agent in a crime, contributes to.it. 

| Clarendon, 

ACCE'SSIBLE, a. Cacceſſibilis, Lat. acceſſible, 
Fr.] That which may be approached, 

ACCESSION, ſ. [ acceſſio, Lat. acceſſion, Fr.] 
1. Encreaſe by ſomething added; enlarge= 
ment, augmentation, | 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one's 
ſelf to; as, acceſſion to a confederacy. | 
3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's 
acceſſion to the throne, 

A'CCESSORILY. ad. | from acceſſory. ] In 
the manner of an acceſſory, 

A'CCESSORY. a, Joined to another thing, 
ſo as to increaſe it; additional, 

ACCESSORY. ſ. | acceſſorius, Lat. acceſſoireg 

Þ on 
1. * man that is guilty of a felonious of- 
fence; not principally, but by participation. 
2. That which does accede unto ſome prin- 
cipal fact or thing in law. 

A CCIDENCE. /. [a corruption of accidents, © 
from accidentia, Lat.] The little book con- 
taining the firſt rudiments of grammar, and 
explaining the properties of the eight part 
of ſpeech. _ 

A/CCIDENT, ſ. [accidens, Lat] 5 
1. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be ſeparated from it, at leaſt 
in thought. Davies. 
2. In grammar, the propertyof a word. Helder. 
3. That which happens unforeſeen; ca- 
ſualty, chance. Hooker, 

ACCIDE'NTAL. /. [accidental, Fr.] A pro- 
perty noneſſential, 

ACCI DENTAL. a. from accident. ] 

1. Having the quality of an accident, non- 
eſſential. 
2. Caſual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

ACUCIDE'NTALLY. ad. | from accidental. ] 
1. Noneſſentially. | 
2. Caſually ; fortuitouſly, 
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' , ACCIDE'NTALNESS. ſ. [from accidental. 

The quality of teing accidental. 
ACCUPIENT. ſ. [accipiens, Lat.] A re- 

4 -- he ED 

To ACCI/TE. To call; 
to ſummons. | Shakeſp. 
ACCLA/IM. ſ. [acclamo, Lat.] A ſhout of 
praiſe; acclamation : poetical, Milton. 
.ACCLAMA'/TION, ſ. [ acclamatio, Lat.] 
Shouts of applauſe. outh, 
ACCLYVITY. /. [from acclivus, Lat.] The 
ſteepneſs or Nope of a line inclining to the 
horizon, reckoned upwards ; as, the aſcent 


v. a. [ accito, Lat.] 


of an hill is the acclivity, the deſcent is the 


declivity. ; Ray. 
ACCLIVOUS. a. [acclivus, Lat.] Rifing 
with a ſlope, 

To ACCLOY. v. a. [See Crovy,] | 
1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd; to 
ſtuff full. Fairy Q: 
2. To fill to ſatiety. Ray. 

To ACCOVIL. v. n. [See Coi L.] To crowd, 
to keep a coil about, to buſtle, to be in a 
hurry. Fairy Q: 

A'CCOLENT,. {. [ accolens, Lat.] A borderer. 

ACCO'MMODABLE. a. | accommedabilis, 
Lat.] That which may be fitted. Malis. 

To ACCO'MMODATE. v. a. accommodo, 


Lat.] To ſupply with conveniences of any, 


kind. | Shakſp. 
ACCO MMODATE. a. | accommedatus, Lai. | 

Suitable, fit. | 
ACCO'MMODATELY. ad, | from accomme- 

date.] Suitably, fitly. 
ACCOMMODA'TION. /. [from acconmy- 

date.! 

1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 

2. In the plural; conveniencies; things re- 

quiſite to eaſe or refreſhment. Clarendon, 

3. Adaptation, fitneſs. Hale. 

4. Compoſition of a difference, reconcilia- 

tion, adjuſtment. ; 
ACCO'MPANABLE. a. | from accompany. ] 

Soctable. | 
ACCO'MPANIER. ſ. | from accompany. ] The 

perſon that makes part of the company 

companion, . 
To ACCO M PANT. v. a. | accompagner, Fr.] 

1. To be with another as a companion. 

2, To join with. 

 ACCO'MPLICE. /. [ complice, Fr. from com- 
lex, Lat. 
5 An e a partaker, uſually in an 


ill ſenſe. | Saoiſt. 
2. A partner or co- operator. Addiſon. 


To ACCO Mp, IS H. v. a. [accemplir, Fr, 
from compleo, Lat. 
1. To complete, to exccute fully; as, to 


accompli/p a deſign. Ezekiel, - 

2. Io complete a period of time. Dan. 

3. To fulfil; as a prophecy, Addiſon, 
4. To gain, to obtain. Shahe/p. 


5» To «dorn, or furniſh, either mind or 


Scoiſt. 


AGC 


body. Shakelp, 
ACCO/MPLISHED. . 4. en 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. Lock, 
2. Elegant, finiſhed in reſpect of embellif.. 
ments, Milian, 

ACCO'MPLISHER. /. [from accompliþ,| i 
The perſon that accompliſhes. | 

N mane rep ſ. [ accomfpliſſemen 
Fr, | | 

' 1, Completion, full performance, perfec. 
tion. : Hayward, 
2. Completion; as of a prophecy, Atrerh, 
3. Embelliſhment, elegance, ornament of 
mind or body. |  Aaddiim, 
4. The act of obtaining any thing, South. 

ACCO'MPT, ſ. [compte, Fr.] An account, 
a reckoning. | Hooker, iſh 

ACCO'MPTANT. ſ. [accemptant, Fr.] 4 
reckoner, computer. 

Ts ACCO RD. v. a. [derived, by ſome, 
from chorda, the ſtring of a muſical inftry. 
ment; by others, ſrom corda, hearts, ]. I 
make agree ; to adjuſt one thing to another, 

| Pope. 

To ACCORD. v. . To agree, to ſuit a 
with another. Tillotſon. 

ACCURD. ſ. | accord. Fr.] | 


1. A compact: an agreement. Dryden, 

2, Concurrence, union of mind, Spenſer, 
3- Harmony, ſymmetry, D-ydn 
4. Muſical note, Zac, 


. Own accord, voluntary motion. Spenſer, 
ACCORDANCE. /. | trom accord. ] 


a _ D 5 mi . N a 


1. Agreement with a perſon, Fairfax, 
2. Conformity to ſomething. Hammond, 


ACCO/RDANT. 4. {accordant, Fr.] Wil. 
ing; in a good humour. 9 Lakeſp, 
ACCO/RDING. . [from accord. | 

1. In a manner ſuitable to, agreeably to. 
2. In proportion. Hooker, 
3. With regard to. Holder, 
ACCO'RDINGLY. ad. [ from accord. | As 
greeably, ſuitably, conturmab'y. Shakeſp, 
To ACCO'SP, v. a. [accefier, Fr.] To ſpeak 
to firſt; to acdreis; to ſalute. Milt 
ACCO“ S TABLE. g. [trom accoft,} Eaſy df 
acceſs; familiar Witt, 
ACCOUNT. /. (from the old French c. 
ccnipt.) | 
1. A computation of debts or expences. 
| dS bakeſpeart 
2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation, 


3. Value or eſtimation, 2 Ma, 5 
4. Diſtinction, dig nity, rank. Pope. Ip 


5. Regard, conſideration, take, 
6. A narrative, relation. | 
7. Examination of an affair taken by au- 
thority. Matt, 
8. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaction 
given to a perſon in authority. Shakepei 
9. Explanation; aſſignment of cauſes. Locks 
10. An opinion concerning things previoul- 
ly eſtabliſhed, Bacon, 
11. The 


Locke 


The reaſons of any thing collected. 
1 5 Addiſon, 
12, In law.] A writ or action brought 
againſt a man. Covell, 
N ACCO/UNT. v. a. [See Accouxx. ] 


64 1. To eſteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 
| ep 
rent, 2. To reckon, to compute. Holder. 


3. To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes. 


Tec. | . Swift, 
rk 4. To make up the reckoniagy to anſwer 
ol for practices. Dryden. 
t of 8. To aſſign to. Clarendon. 
yo 6. To hold in eſteem, Chron. 
aurh 


\CCO'UNTABLE. a, [from account.] Of 


whom an account may be required; who 
y—m_ muſt anſwer for, ___ Oldham, 
| AWWcco'UNTANT. 4. [from account.] Ac- 
countable to; reſponſible for. Shakeſp. 
Bs \CCO'UNTANT, ſ. [See AccomerT- 
firds Ax T.] A computer; a man fkilled or 
|. To employed in accounts. Brown. 
cher BS: CCO'UNT-BOOK. .. A book containing 
Pre accounts, | Swift, 


Le ACCO'UPLE. v. a. [ accoupter, Fr. 15 
join, to link together.. Bacon. 
0 ACCO'URT. v. a, To entertain with 


ya.) courtſhip, or courteſy, Fairy Queen. 

9 50 „ ACCO UTRE. v. a. [accoltrer, Fr.] 

7 To dreſs; to equip. Dryden, 
6 


WW CCOUTREMENT, /. [accoitrement, Fr.] 
Dreſ-, equipage, trappings, ornaments. Sha, 
ACCRE/TION. /. ( accrctio, Lat.] The act 


14 of growing to another, ſo as to inereaſe it, 
mond. 2 
Will. z Bacon, 
ate) \CCRE/TIVE. a. [from accretion. ] Grow- 
; 7 + 


ing; that which by growth is added. 
Glanv, 


Heb J ACCRO/ACH. w. a, [arcrocher, Fr.] 
Fav To draw to one as with a hook, . 

] a, CCRU'E. v. z. [trom the participle 
ate, aceriy Exc þ 

ſpeal 1, To accede to, to be added to, Hooker, 
Vim. 2. To be added, as an advantage or im- 
afy of provement, South. 


3. In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, 
or ariſe; as profits. Aadiſen. 
\CCUBAY/ TION, . [from accubo, to lie 


Votton. 
ch ac 


CCS, 


tea re 


on. 
Mas. 
Pope. 
Locle. 


leaning at meals. | Brown. 
„ ACCU'MB, v. a. [accumbo, Lat.] To 
lie at the table, according to the antient 
manner. | Diet, 
1 ACCU/MULATE. v. a. | from accumulo, 
Lat.] To pile up, to heap together. Sha, 
\CCUMULA/TION. g. [from arcumulate.] 
1. The act of accumulating, 


by au- 
Matt, 


| @ion IRI - 
ſacti KCCU'MULATIVE, a, from accumulate. ] 


bake 
- I. That which accumulates, | 
eyioul- That which is accumulated, Go. of Ton. 
Bacon KCCUMULA/TOR. ſ. [from accumniate.] 


He that accumulates; a gatherer or heaper 


I, Typ Vol . 


cown to, Lat.] The antient poſture of 


2. The ſtate of being accumulated, Arbath, 


ACE 


together. g Decay of Pie, 
A'CCURACY. /, [accuratio, Lat.] Exact- 
neſs, nicety, ”/ Delany. Arbuth, 


A'CCURATE, a. [accuratus, Lat.] 
1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or ig» 
notance. | 
2. Exact, without defect or failure. Colſon. 
ACCURATELV. ad. ¶ from accurate. ] Ex- 
actly, without errour, nicely. Newt, 
A'CCURATENESS, ſ. [from accurate. ] Ex- 
aQneſs, nicety. 8 Newt. 
To ACCU/RSE. v. a, [See Cuns x. To 


doom to miſery, Hooker. 
ACCU'RSED. part, a. e 
1. That which is curſed or doomed to mi- 
ſery. | m. 


2. Execrable; hateful; deteſtable. Sha. 
 ACCU'SABLE. a. [from the verb accuſe.] 
That which may be cenſured z blameable z 
_ culpable. - Brown, 
ACCUSA/TION. ſ. [from accuſe, ] 
1, The act of accuſing. | ton, 
2. The charge brought againſt any one, 
: | . Shakeſp, 
ACCU/SATIVE. a. [ accuſativus, Lat.] A 
term of grammar, ſignifying the relation of 
the noun, on which the action implied in 
the verb terminates. The 4th caſe of a noun, - 
ACCU'SATORY, 4. [from accaſe.] That 
which produceth or containeth an accuſa- 
tion. Ayliffe. 
To ACCU'SE. v. a. {accuſo, Lat.] | 
1. To charge with a crime. Dryden. 
2. To blame or cenſure. Romans. 
ACCU/SER. /. [from accuſe.] He that brings 
a a charge againſt agother, Ayliſße. 
To ACCU/STOM. v. a. [accoſtumer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to enure,” , * Milton, 
ACCU'STOMABLE. &. [from accuſftom.] 
Of long cuſtom or habit. Hale. 
ACCU'STOMABLY, ad. According to cuſ- 
tom. ; Bacon. 
ACCU/STOMANCE. F. [ accoitumance, Fr.] 
Cuſtom, habit, uſe, | Boyle. 
ACCU'STOMARILY, ad. In a cuſtomary 
manner, | ; 
ACCU/STOMARY. a. [from accuſtom. ] 
Uſual, long practiſed. 
ACCU'S'TOMED. ad. [from accuſtom.] Ac- 
_ cording to cuſtom; frequent; uſual. Sha, 
ACE. ſ. [as, Lat.] 5 Arbuthnot, 
1. An unit; a ſingle point on cards or 
dice, | | South, 
2. A ſmall quantity, Gov. of the Tongue. 
ACE'PHALOUS, a. [GN ?, Gr, jWant- 
ing a head. Dic. 
ACE RBIT V. ſ. [acerbitas, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſour taſte. 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper, 


Pope. 
To ACE'RVATE. v. a. [acer vo, Lat.] To 
heap up. | Dick. 
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ACO 


ACERV A/TION, ſ. [from acervaſe.] Heap- 
ing together, | 

ACE/SCENT, 4. [aceſcens, Latin.] That 
which has a tendency to ſourneſs or acidity. 


Arbutbnot. 

ACETO/SE. a. That which has in it ow. 
\ ; f ict. 
ACETO'SITY. ſ. [from acetoſe.] The ſtate 
of being acetoſe, : Diet. 
ACE/TOUS, a. | from acetum, vinegar, Lat.] 
Sour, Boyle. 


ACHE, ſ. {ace, Saxon; dee, Greek.) A 
continued pain, | Shakeſp. 
To ACHE. v. n. [See Acxs,] To be in 
pain, | Clanv. 

To ACHI EVE. v. a. [achever, Fr.] | 
1. Td perform, to finiſh, Dryden, 
2. To gain, to obtain, Milton. 

An ACHYEVER, /. He that performs what 
he endeavours. Sbakeſp. 

An ACHVEVEMENT. ſ. [achevement, Fr.] 
1. The performance of an action. Fa. Qu. 
2. The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial. 

N | Dryden. 

A'CHOR, ſ. [Xx%;, Gr.] A fpecies of the 
ber ES. 

A Cl. a, Cacidus, Latin, acide, Fr.] Sour, 
ſharp. | Bacon. Quincy. 

AC DIT V. ſ. [from acid.] Sharpneſs; 
ſourneſs, Arbuth. Ray, 

A'CIDNESS, ſ. [from acid. ] The quality 
of being acid, 

ACT DUL2ZE. ſ. [that is, aque acidule.] 
Medicinal ſprings impregnated with ſharp 
particles, as all the nitrous, chalybeate, 
and alum ſprings are. Quincy. 

To ACYDULATE. v. a. To tinge with 
acids in a ſlight degree. Arbutbnot. 

To ACKNO/WLEDGE. v. a. = 

1. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
thing or perſon in a particular character. 


| Davies. 
2. To confeſs; as, a fault. Pſalms, 
To own; as, a benefit, Milton, 


ACKNO/WLEDGING, 3. [from acknuww- 

ledge.] Grateful. h Dryden. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. ſ. | from acknowu- 
ledge. | 

1. Admiſſion cf any character in another, 

. Hale. 

2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. 

Hooker, 

3. Confeſſion of a fault, 

4. Confeſſion of a benefit received. Dryden, 

5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion ; 

tuch as homage. Spenſer, 

ACME. ſ. [aa Gr.] The height of any 

thing; more eſpecially uſed to denote the 

height of a diſtemper, Quincy. 

ACO LOTHIST. . LAK A u,, Gr.] One 

of the loweſt order in the Romiſh church, 

Aylife, 

A'CONITE. /. Ln Lat.] The herb 


aca 
wolf's bane, In poctical language, po²˖Ʒ I 
in general. Deda 
A'CORN. f. [Aeenn, Sax, from ac, u 
oak, and conn, corn.] The ſeed or fru 
born by the oak. Dry4n,* 
ACO'USTICKS, .. ['angpina, of dxd, Or. ; 
1. The doctrine or theory of ſounds, 2 
2. Medicines to help the hearing.” Quing, 
To ACQUA'INT, v. a. [ accointer, Fr.] 
1. To make familiar with, 


2. Familiar knowledge. South, - 


3. A ſlight or initial knowledge, ſhort d 5 
triendſhip, Swi, 


4. The perſon with whom we are ac. 
quainted, without the intimacy of friend. 
Ip. Fairy Que 
ACQUA'INTED. Familiar, well known. 
1 Shake, 
ACQUE'ST, f. [acqueft, Fr.] Acquiſition; 
the thing gained. _ 7 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [acquieſcer, Fr, Mi 
gnieſcere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain f. 
tisfied, Seu. 
ACQUIE'/SCENCE, ſ. {from acęnieſce. 
1. A ſilent appearance of content. Clarif 
2. Satisfaction, reſt, content. Addi 
- Submiſſion. Seuthe 
ACQUIRABLE. a. [| trom acquire.] Attais 
able. | Beni 
To ACQUIRE. v. a. [acquerir, Fr. acquiryl 
Lat.] To gain by one's labour or power, 
Sate 
ACQUPFRED. particip. a. [from acquire 
Gained by one's ſelt, Loi 
An ACQUURER. ſ. {from acquire.] Th 
perſon that acquires; a gainer, i 
An ACQUIREMENT, ſ. [from acguin 
That which is acquired; gain; attains 
ment, Hayaoarl 
ACQUISUTION, {. [acquifitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of acquiring. - Sei 
2. The thing gained; acquirement, Den 
ACQUPSITIVE, 2. Facguifitivas, Lat. 


That which 1s acquired, Moin 
ACQUIST. f. [See Ac Es Tr.] Acqui 
ment; attainment. Mila 

To'ACQUIT. v. a. { acquiter, Fr.] 
1. To ſet free. Spenſet 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt; v 


abſolve. Dryda 
3. To clear from any obligation. Drydal 
4. The man bath acquizted himſelf well 
he diſcharged his duty, 
ACQUITMENT. .. [from acguit.] Th 
ſtate of being acauitted z or act of acquit 


ting. Sort 
ACQUI'FTAL /, Is a dcliverance from # 


offence, | Cond 


1 


\ 


ATT 


Dog 0 ACQUITTANCE. VU, N. To procure 
der an acquittance; to acquit. ; f Shakeſp. 
„ 1 \CQUI'TTANCE. /. [from acguit.] | 
fruit 1. The act of diſcharging from a debt. 

ydey, Milton, 
Gr, 2. A writing teſtifying the receipt of a 


debt, 
CRE. f. [Ecne, Sax.] A quantity of 
land containing in length forty perches, 


via, and four in breadth, or four thouſand eight 
abe. bonsred end forty ſquare yards, Dick. 

Fi ni. 4. [acer, Lat.] Having a hot biting 
with; taſte, | At buthnot. 
[tterk \CRIMO/NIOUS, a. Abounding with acri- 
South mony ; ſharp; corroſive. Harvey, 


HE CEiMoNy. J,. [acrimonia, Lat.] 


Swiſh 1. Sharpneſs, corroſiveneſs. Bacon. 
re ac: 2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity, South. 
riend VCRITUDE. . [from acrid.] An acrid 
Nee, taſte; a biting heat on the palate, Greev, 
Wn, \CROAMA'TICAL, 4. [| axptaceci, Gr. ] 
b Of or pertaining to deep learning, Dig, 
tion; WP. CRONYCAL, a. [from axpor, ſummus, 
izoark, and vb, 1x; importing the beginning of 
r. night.] A term applied to the ſtars, of 
in f. which the rifing and ſetting is called acro- 


Seuthe uc, when they ei her appear above, or 
ö ſink below the horizon at ſun-ſet. 

Lo CR O'NYCALLY, ad. from acronycal.] 
{ddiſm, 4t the acronycal time. _ © Dryden, 
Seuthe CROSPIRE. ſ. [from axpo; and nei, 
\ttain- Gr.] A ſhoot or ſprour from the end of 
Ben eds. | | Mortimer, 
:cquir WR CR OSPIRED, part. a. Having ſprouts, 

wer. Mortimer. 
Babe CROSS. ad. Athwart, laid over ſome- 
cquire, thing to as to croſs it. Bacon. 
Lo Wn ACRO'STICKR, ſ. [from axp©- and 


gx S., Gr.] A poem in which the firſt 
letter of every line deing taken, makes up 
the name of the perſon or thing on which 
the poem is written, 

2 CROTERS, or ACROTE'RIA. ſ. [In ar- 
ch.teture; from Gpovy, Gr.] Little pe- 
deſtals without baſes, placed at the middle 


] TM 


cquirs, 
attain-Wi 
your 


| 
South, 


„ Den and the two extremes of pediments. Di&. 
„IA. v. n. [ago, adtum, Lat.] | 

Motte 1. To be in action, not to reſt. Pepe. 
\cquire 2. To perform the proper functions. South. 


Milte 3. To practiſe the arts or duties of life; 
to conduct one's ſelf. Dryden. 


Io ACT. v. a. 
1. To bear a borrowed character, as a 


Spenſet 


uilt; u 


Drydet ſtaze-player, | Pope. 

Dada IK To counterfeit; to feizn by aQien, 

If well Dryden, 
3- To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſub- 

0 The ject. Arbuthnot., 

* "acquik 4. To actuate; to put in motion; to re- 


gulate the movements. 
CT. /. [actum, Lat.] 

1. Something done; a deed; an exploit, 
whether good or ill. | Shateſp. 


Forth 
from u 
Cui 


7 


Shakeſp. 


South. 


A Cr 


2. Ageney; the power of producing an 
effect. | | Shakeſp. 
3. Action; the performance of exploits,” | 
4. The doing of ſome particular thing; a 
ſtep taken; a meaſure executed, Shak, 
5. A ſtate of action. Hooker. 
6. A part of a play, during which the 
action proceeds without interruption. Reſ. 
7. A decree of a court of juſtice, Shakeſp., 
8. Record of things juridically done, 
ACTION. /. [action, Fr. afiv, Lat.] 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſite 
to reſt. Sbateſp. 
2. An att or thing done; a deed, Shak, 
3. Agency, operation, Bentley. 
4. The ſeries of events repreſented in a 
fable. | | Addiſon, 
5. Oeſticulation; the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the words 
ſpoken. | | Adaiſon. 
6. [In law] Action perſonal belongs to a 
man againſt another. Action real is given 
to any man againſt another, that poſſeſſes the 
thing required or ſued for in his own name, 
and no other man's. Action mixt is that 
which lies as well againſt or for the thing 
which we ſeek, as againſt the perſon that 
hath it. Cowell, 
7. In France, the ſame as focks in Eng- 
land. , 
A'CTIONABLE. a, [from action.] That 
which admits an action in law; puniſhable, 
Heowe!l, 
A'CTION-TAKING. 42. Litigious. Shak, 
A'CTIVE. a. [afivus, Lat.] 
1. That which has the power or quality of 


acting. 3 5 Neauton. 
2. That which acts, oppoſed to paſſise. 
Donne, 


3. Buſy, engaged in action; oppoſed to 
idle or ſedentary. Denham, 
4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 
| Hooler. 
5. Nimble; agile; quick. Dryden. 
6. In grammar, a verb a#ive is that 
which ſignifies action; as, I reach. Clarke, 
A'CTIVELY. ad. [from a#ive.] Bufily; 
nimbly, 2 
A CTIVENESS. ſ. [from acive.] Quick- 
neſs; nimbleneſs. Wilkins, 
ACTIVITY. . [from a&ive.] The quality 
of being active. | Bacon. 
ACT OR. ſ. [actor, Lat.] | | 
1. He that acts, or pei forms any thing. 


Bacon, 
2. He that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 
player. Ben. Jebnſon. 


A'CTRESS. ſ. [a&rice, Fr.]! 2 
1. She that pcrtorms any thing. Addiſon. 
2. A woman that plays on the ſtage, Dryd, 

A'CTUAL., a. actuel, Fr.] | 
1. That which compriſes action. 


Shak, 
C3 


2, Rely 
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2. Really in act; not merely potential. 
To = f Milton. 
3. In act; not purely in ſpeculation. Dryd. 
ACTUA'LITY. f. [from actual.] The ſtate 
of being actual. Cheyne, 
ACTUALLY. ad. [from actual.] In act; 
in effect; really. South, 


A'CTUALNESS, /. [from afiual.] The 


quality of being actual. 

ACTUARY. ſ. [a%uarius, Lat.] The regi- 
ſer, or officer, who compiles the minutes 

of the proceedings of the court, Apylife. 

To ACTUATE. v. a. [from ago, actum, 
Lot.] To put into action. Addiſon. 

ACTUATE. a. [from the verb.] Put into 
action; brought into effect. Soutb. 

AC TU OSE. a. from a&#,] That which 

hath ſtrong powers. Dif. 

To ACUATE. v, @. [acuo, Lat.] To 
ſharpen. 

ACULEATE. a. [aculeatus, Lat.] Prick- 
ly; that which terminates in a ſharp 
point, 

ACUMEN, ſ. [ Lat.] A ſharp point; figu- 
ratively, quickneſs of intellects. Pope, 

ACU'MINATED. farticip. a. Ending in a 


point; ſharp- pointed. N iſen an. 
ACU'TE, a, | acutus, Lat.] 
1. Sharp, oppoſed to hunt. Locke, 


2, Ingenious, oppoſed to flupid. Locke, 
3. Vigorous : powerful in operation. Locke, 
4. Acute diſeaſe; any diſeaſe which is 
attended with an 1ncrea'ed velocity of blood, 
and terminates in a few days, Quincy. 
8. Acute accent; that which raiies or 
ſharpens the voice. 
ACU”TELY. ad. [from acute.] After an 
acute manner; ſharply. Locke. 
ACU”TENESS. ſ. [from acute.) 
1. Sharpneſs. 


2. Force of intellects. Locke. 
3. Violence and ſpeedy criſis of a malay. 

| Brequn, 

4. Sharpneſs of ſound. Beyle. 
ADA'CTED. part. a. [ adadus, Lat.] Driven 
by force. Dict. 
A DAGE. ſ. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim; 

a proverb. C.anville. 


AD A" G10. ſ. Italian; ſignifying at leiſure.] A 
term uſed by muſiciaus, to mark a ſlow time. 
A'DAMANT, 4. [ adamas, Lat.] 
1. A ſtone of im penctrabie hardneſs, Shaq, 


2. The diamond, Ray. 
z. The loadſtone, Bacon. 
ADAMANTE AN. a, [| from adamant.] 
Hard as adamant. Milton. 
ADAMANTINE. a. [adamantinus, Lat.] 
1. Made of adamant. Dryden, 
2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, 
hardneſs, indiſſolubility. Davies. 


A'DAM's APPLE. B97, anatomy. ]J A 
prom-nent part of the.throar, 


To ADAPT, v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit; 


AD D 


to ſuit z* to proportion. © mw 2 
ADAPTA'TION. ſ. [from adapt.] Twi 5. 
act of fitting one thing to another; M! 
fitneſs of one thing to another. Bl. 
ADA PTION. ſ. [from adapt.] The a& 2. 
fitting. b Cbeyn 1 3. 
To ADD. v. a. [addo, Lat.] | = c</ 
1. To join ſomething to that which 4 
before. N 5 
2. To perform the mental operation D! 
adding ons number er conception to an-W 10 
other. : | Lock, D! 
To ADDE'CIMATE. v. a. [addecimo, Lat. a 
To take or aſcertain tithes. Did t! 
To ADDE EM. v. a. [from deem.] To - 


eſteem; to account. Dani 
A'DDER. ſ. [AÆxren, Sax. poiſon.] All 

ſerpent, a viper, a potſonuus reptile. Taylr, 
A'DDER's GRASS. ſ. A plant, 5 
ADD ER's TONGUE. ſ. An herb. Milla, 
A'DDER's WORT. /. An herd. 
A*DDIBLE. a. {from add.] Poſſible to be 


added. | Lock  » 
ADDIBTLITV. /. [from addible.] The pol. WP” 
ſibility of veirg added. Locle. 
A DDICE. ſ. [corruptly ad; a dene, Sa. P 
A kind of ax.  Moxn, Ll 
To ADDI'CT.-v. a. [ addico, Lat.] 5 
1. To devote, to dedicate, Ce. p 


2. It is commonly taken in à bad ſenſe; 
a, he addicted bim ſelf to vice. Ch 
A'DDICTEDNESS. {. [from addi&ed.] The 
ſtate of being addicted. Boyle 

ADDICTION, f. [addictio, Lat.] 

1. The act of devoting. 
2. The ſtate of being devoted, S&Shakeſp, 
An A'DDITAMENT, ſ. Addition; thin 
added. Hal: 
ADDITION. /. [from add.] ; 
1. The act oi adding one thing to another. Wi 
eng. 
2. Additament, or the thing added. Han. 
3. [In erithmetick] Addition is the 16 
duction of two or more numbers of Jil 
k:nd, together into one ſum or total, Co i 
4, [In law.] A title given to a man oder 
and above his chriſtian name and ſurnams 
Corvell, Slakeſp, Claren 
ADDITIONAL. a. [from addition.] That 
which is added, Addi 
A'DDITORY. a. from add.] That which! 
has the Lower of adding. Arbutbih 
A'DDLE. a, {from adel, a diſeaſe, Sax.) 
Originally applied to eggs, and figr.itvingM 

ſucn as pr duce nothing; thence transferrel 

to brains that produce nothing. Burt, | 
To A'DDLE, v. a. {from the adjective.] T0 
make addie; to make barren. Browi, 
A'DCLE-PATED, @.. Having barren brains 
Dryamn 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [ addreſjer, Fr.] 
1. To prepare one's ſelf to enter upon An} 
action. Obaktf 
; 2, 10 


4 
_ pon 


an)” 


| 2 To get ready. 


$2016.08 | 

oh 3. io apply to another by words, 
; tA D DRESS. /. { addreſſe, Fr.] 8 
Be. verbal spplication to any one. Prior. 


2. Courtſhip. ; Addiſon, 
3. Manner of accoſting another; as, @ man 


of a pleaſing addreſs. d 
1 wal 4 1 Swift. 
Manner of directing a letter. | 

on d \DDRE/SSER: ſ. [from addreſs, ] The per- 
0 aft ſon that addreſſes. 

Lock, \DDU/CENT.. a. [adducens, Lat.] A word 
Lat. applied to thoſe muſcles that draw together 
Dia te parts of the body. Quincy. 
| 1888 ADDU/LCE. v. 4. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Dani, Lat.] To ſweeten. Dic. 


\DDE'NOGRAPHY. /. [from ad and 
yea ph, Or.] A treatiſe of the glands. 
\DE/MPTION. ſ. [ademptum, Lat.] Priva- 
tion, 

DE/PT.  [adeptus, Lat.] He that is 
completely ſkilled in the ſecrets of his 
art. 5 Pope. 
\DE'PT. a. Skilful; thoroughly verſed. Boyle, 
\'DEQUATE. a. [ adeguatus, Lat. ] Equal to; 
proportionate, South. 
\'DEQUATELY. ad. [from adeguate.] In 
an adequate manner; With exactneſs of 
proportion. South, 


Mille, 2 


to be 
Lock, 
e po 
Locke 
Sax. 
oxon, 


Co. 


ſenſe; N DEQUATENESS, ſe [from adequare.] 
S The fate of being adequate; exactneſs of 
Te proportion. 
To ADHE/RE. v. a. [adlæreo, Lat.] 


Boyle 
| 1. To ſtick to. 8 

2. To be conſiſtent; to h61d together. 
Shakeſpeare, 

3. To remain firmly fixed to a pariy, or 

opinion. Shakeſp. Boyle, 

LDRE'RENCE. ſ. from adbere. ] 

1. The quality of adhering; tenacity, 


Eakeſp, 
thing il 
Hal 


\other, il 


den. 2. Fiscdneſs of mind; attachment; ſtea- 
Hun. 0: ws, Sift. 
he re A DHERENCY, ſ. {The fame with adbe- 
TS) RAY Decay of Piety. 
„ Col PD HE/RENT. a. [ from adbere. ] 
n over 1. Sticking to. Pope. 
name. 2. United with, Watts. 
larend, \DBERENT, /. [from adbere.] A follower ; 


That 
{ddiſor, 
which 


hut beg. 


2 partiſan. Raleigh. 
PUHERER. f. [from adbere.] He that ad- 
heres, 4 Swift. 
DHE SION. ſ. [adbæſio, Lat.] The act 


Sax. or ſtate ot ſticking to ſomething, Bacyle. 
„ifi HE SIVE, a. [irom adbefion.}] Sticking; 
$ferred kenac ous, Themſon. 
Burt ADH BIT. v. a. { adbibeo, Lat.] To ap- 
e.] To ply; to wake ule of. 

Brow WF D121 TION, /. [from adbibir.] Applica- 


tion; uſe, Die, 
DJA'CENCY. [. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of lying cloſe to another thing. 


brains. 


D YG 


on a 2. That which is adjacent. Brown, 
bake) >] A'CENT, a. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying 


2, 10 


ADJ 


cloſe; - bordering upon ſomething-. Ba. 
ADJA'CENT. /. That which lies next ano- 
| Lace. 


ther. 
ADIA'PHOROVS. a, [LAH eee, Gr.] Neu- 


. | |  Sople, 
ADIA/PHORY. /. La Nagl, Gr.] Neu- 


trality; indifference. 


To ADJE'CT. v. 4. [adjicie, adjeftum, Lat. 


To add to; to put to. e 
ADJE'CTION,. ſ. [ adje&io, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjecting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added, Brown. 
ADJECTTITIOUS, 4. 

Added; thrown in. | | 
A'DJECTIVE. ſ. [adjeftivum, Lat.] A 

word added to a noun, to fignify the ad- 


dition or ſeparation of ſome quality, 


circumſtance, or manner of being; as, 
good, bad, 
A/DJECTIVELY. ad. [ from adjeive.] Aſter 
the manner of an adjective. OM 
ADIEV. ad. | from @ Dieu.] Farewel. Prior. 
To ADJO'IN, v. a. | adjoindre, Fr, adjungo, 
Lat.] To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
Watts, 
To ADJO'IN. v. a. To be contiguous to. 
Dryden, 
To ADJO'URN. v. a. [adjourner, Fr.] To 
put off to another day, naminghe time. 
1 Bacon. 
ADO URNMENT. . [adjournment, Fr.] 
A putting off till another day. L' Eftranga, 
A DIPO US. a. [ adipoſus, Lat.] Fat. Dir. 
A DIT. ſ. [aditus, Lat.] A paſſage under 
ground for miners. Ray. 
ADITION. . [ aditum, Lat.] The act of 80 
ing from one place to another. Der. 
To AD JU DGE. v. a. | adjudice, Lat ] _ 
1. To give the thing controverted to one 
cf the parties, ö Late. 


2. To ſentence to a puniſhment, Shakeſp, 


3. Simply, te judge; to decree. Xnolles. 
ADJUDICA*TION. . [adjudicatio, Lat.] 
The act of granting ſomething to a litigant. 
To ADJUDICATE. v. 4. [adjudico, Lat.] 
To adjudge. 5 
"To ADjUGATE. v. a. [adjugio, Lat.] To 
yoke to. REP Dis. 
A'DjJUMENT, f. [adjumentum, Lat.] Help. 
A'DJUNCT, |. [ adjun&um, Lat.] Something 


adhereat or united to another. Swift, 
A'DJUNCT, a. Immediately conſequent. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


ADJU'NCTION. g. [adjun@io, Lat.] 
1. The a&t,of adjoining. 
2. The thing joined. | 
ADJUNCTIVE. f. [adjun#ivus, Lat.] 
1. He that joins, 
2. That which is joined. 
ADJURA'TION. ſ. [aduratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of propoſing an oath to another, 
2. The ſorm of oath propoſed to another. 
Addiſon. 
To 
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E AD IU RE. V. d. [ adjuro, Lat.] To im- 
poſe an oath upon another, preſcribing the 


form. | Milton, 
To ADJUST. v. a. [ adjufter, Fr.] 
1. To regulate; to put in order, Swift, 
2. To make accurate. | Locke, 
To make conformable, Addiſon, 
ADFU'STMENT, ſ. [adjuftement, Fr.] 
1. Regulation; the act of putting in me- 
thod. | Woodevard. 
2. The ſtate of being put in method. Watts. 


A DTU T ANT. ſ. A petty officer, whoſe duty 


is to aſſiſt the major, by diſtributing pay, 
and overſeeing puniſhment, 


To ADJU/TE. v. a. [adiuvo, adjutum, Lat.] 


To help; to concur. PFobnſon. 
ADJU'TOR. ſ. [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. 


 A'DJUTORY. 9. That which helps. Di#, 


. a. [ adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; 
uſcfu!, | 
To A'DJUVATE, v. a. [adjuwvo, Lat.] To 
help; to further, Dick. 
ADME/ASUREMENT. ſ. See MxASuRE.] 
The act or practice of meaſuring according 
to rule, | Bacon, 
ADMENSURA'TION. /. [ad and menſura, 
Lat.] The a& of meaſuring to each his 
dart. | ; 
ADMTNICLE. ſ. [ adminiculum, Lat.] Help; 
ſupport. Die, 
ADMINITCULAR. @. [from adminiculum, 
Lat.] That which gives help. Dia, 
To ADMINISTER. v. a. [adminiſtro. Lat.] 
1. To give; to afford; to ſupply. Philips, 
2. To act as the minifter or agent in any 
employment or office, Pope, 
3. To adminiſter or diſtribute juſtice, 
4. To adminiſter or diſpenſe the ſacra- 
ments. Hooker. 
5. To adminiſter or tender an oath. Shateſp, 
6. To adminiſter phytick, , 
7. To contribute; to bring ſupplies, Spe, 
8. To perform the office of an adminiſtra- 
tor. 
To ADMIINISTRATE. v. a. ſadminiſtro, 
Lat.] To give as phyſick. Moodæuard. 
ADMINISTRATION. /. [adminifiratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adminiſtering or conducting 
any employment. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The aQtive or executive part of govern- 
ment, Swift, 
3. Thoſe to whom the care of public af- 
fairs is committed. 
4. Diſtribution; exhibition; diſpenſation. 
Hooker, 
ADMUYNISTRATIVE. a. from admini- 
ſtrate.] That which adminiſters, 
n fe [adminiſtrator, 
at. 
1. He that has the goods of a man dying 
inteſtate, committed to his charge, and is 
accountable for the fame, Corvel. Bacon. 


ADMINISTRA/TRIX, /. [Lat.] She 1 E 


ADM 


2, He that officiates in divine rites, 
| | V 
3. He that conducts the government. 


adminiſters in conſequence of a will. | 

ADMINISTR A/TORSHIP. ſ. [from ada 
niſtrator.] The office of adminiſtrator, Wl 
A'DMIR ABLE. a, [admirabilis, Lat.] 1 
be admired ;z of power to excite Wonder. 
Sido 
A'DMIR ABLENESS. 7 /. Ladmirabilit, Lat N 
ADMIRABILITY. 5 The quality or tu 
of being admirable. 2 
A*'DMIRABLY. ad. [from admirable.] Wi 
an admirable manner. | Addiſ 5 
ADMIRAL. ſ. [amiral, Fr.] 3 
1. An officer or magiſtrate that has the g 


vernment of the king's navy. Co. e 
2. The chief commander of a fleet. X 4 
3. The ſhip which carries the admiral. WP 

| | | ar 
A'DMIRALSHIP. ſ. [from admiral.] MI 

office of admiral. or 
ADMIRALTY, ſ. [amiralte, Fr.] 1. 

power, or officers, appointed for the adi 
niſtration of naval affairs. MF 
ADMIR ACTION. /. | admiratio, Lat.] Wo. 
der; the act of admiring or wondering, it, 
| | I. 
To ADMYRE. v. a. [ admirer, Lat.] 2. 
1. To regard with wonder. 3. 
22. To regard with love, Wt! 
To ADMIRE. wv. n. To wonder. D. 
An ADMI RER. ſ. [from admire.} D. 
1. The perſon that wonders, or regt cl 
with admiration. 

2. A lover. 5 a 9 
ADMIRIN GLT. ad. [from admire.] Wil : 
admiration. | Shakeſpeor a 
ADMI'SSIBLE, a. [admitto, admiſſum, Lat. 2 

To which may be admitted, Hai, re 
ADMI'SSION, ſ. [admiſſio, Lat.] . 
1. The act or practice of admitting. Bar th 
2. The ſtate of being admitted, © Dh RD: 

3. Admittance; the power of entering, Wl 
Woodwork, Di 

4.̃. The allowance of an argument, 1 
To ADMIT. v. a. [admitto, Lat.] 5 
1. To ſuffer to enter. | Pape Di 
2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office. 
Clarendu 2 

3. To allow an argument or poſition. = 
Fiirfak O! 

4. Toallow, or grant in general, = Io 
ADMITTA4BLE. a. [from admit.] Wide v 
may be admitted. Ayl 
ADMUTTA4NCE. ſ. from admit. 7 
I. The act of admitting; permiſſion Wn” 
enter. 1 
2. The power or right of entering. 7 
3. Cuſtom. | 2 
4. Con el 


AD O 
4. Conceſſion of a poſition. Brown, 
| P ADMIX. v. A [ admiſco, Lat.] To 
. = mingle with ſomething elſe, - 
RD 1111'X TION, /. [ from admix,] The union 
os one body with another. Bacon. 
HD MIXTURE. /. [from admix.] The bod 
SS mingled with another. Woodward. 
== .DMO'NISH, v. a. [admorco, Lat.] To 
WE warn of a fault; to repfove gently. 
= Decay of Piety. Dryden, 
DMO'NISHER. /. [from admoniſh.] The 
WE perſon that puts another in mind of his 
faults or duty, 6 Dryden. 
DMO'NISHMENT., ſ. [from admoniſb.] 
Admonition; notice of faults or duties. 
DMONI'TION, /. [admonitio, Lat.] The 
hint of a fault or duty; counſel; gentle 
reproof. Hooker, 
DMONITIONER, ſ. [from admonition. ] 
A general adviſer, A ludicrous term. 
85 a Hooker. 
SD MO'NITORY, a. [admonitorius, Lat.] 
That which admoniſhes, Hooker. 
RDMURMURA'TION, f, [admurmure, 
L Lat.] The act of murmuring to another. 
ADMO“ VE. v. a. [admoveo, Lat.] To 
bring one thing to another. Brown, 
990. /. [from the verb to do, with à before 
ii, as the French, ] | 
1. Trouble; difficulty. Sidney. 
2. Buſtle; tumult; buſineſs, Locke. 
3. More tumult and ſhow of buſineſs, than 
the affair is worth. I' Eftrange, 
DOLE'SCENCE, 7 ſ. [adoleſcentia, Lat.] 
WDOLE'SCENCY, The age fucceeding 
childhood, and ſucceeded by puberty, 
Brown, Bentley, 
p ADO'PT, v. a. [ adepto, Lat.] 


regars 


Wäß 1. To take a fon by choice; to make him 

teſpenn a ſon, who was not fo by birth. 

„ Lat WR 2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearer 
Ha relation to ſomething elſe. Locke, 


x DO'PTEDLY. ad. [from adopted. } After 
a2 


the manner of ſomething adopted, Shakeſp. 
Dry0 88D O'PTER. /. {from adept.] He that gives 
ing. ſome one by, choice the right of a ſon, 
edwor BD O'P TION, ſ. [adoptio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of adopting, ateſp. 
2. The ſtate of being adopted. Rogers. 

Poe DO/PTIVE. a. [ adoptivus, Lat.] 

WM i. He that is adopted by another. Bacer, 
arenc 88S 2. He that adopts another, Abyliffe. 


DO'RABLE, 4. [adorable, Fr.] That which 
ought to be adored, Cheyne, 
WDO'RABLENESS, ſ. [from adorable.] 
Worthineſs of divine honours, 
DO'RABLY. ad. [from adorable.] In a 
manner worthy of adoration. 
DO'RATION. ſ. [adoratio, Lat.] - 

1. The external homage paid to the Divi- 
nity, Hooker, 
2. Homage paid to perſons in bigh place or 
elteem, | Shakeſpeare, 


1. 85 
Fair fat) 


Whicili 
Ayliff 


fon 1 


4. Cor 


b v 


To ADO RE. v. a. [adoro, Lat.] To wor- 
ſhip with external homage. Dryden. © 
ADO'RER. ſ. [from adore. ] He that adorts; 
a worſhipper, | RAS , © 
To ADO'RN, v. a. [adorno, Lat.] | 
1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with or- 
naments. Coxvley. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with deco- 
rations, . 
3. To embelliſh with oratory, Sprat. 
ADO RNMENT. ſ. [from adorn.] Grha- 
ment; embelliſhment, Raleigh, 
ADO*WN. ad. [from a and down.] Down 
on the ground. Fairy Queen, 
ADO/WN. prep. Down towards the ground. 


EV  _Drydens 
ADRE'AD. ad. [from à and dread.] In a ſtate 
of fear, Sidney, 
ADRIFT, ad. [from @ and drift.] Floating 
at random, | Ds 
ADRO'TE. a. French. ] Dexterous; active; 
ſkilful. Fervas, 
ADRO/TNESS, /. [from adreit.] Dexterity ; 
readineſs; activity. | | 
ADRY”. ad. [from a and dry,] Athirſt ; 
thirſty, Spect᷑. 
ADSCITITIOUS. a. [ adſcititius, Lat.] That 
— is taken in to complete ſomething 
elſe, . 
ADSTRICTION, f. [adfridio, Lat.] The 
act of binding together, 
To ADVANCE. v. a. [awancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 


Paradiſe Loft, 
2. To raiſe to preferment; to aggrandize. 
3. To improve. 8 Tillotſon, 
4. To heighten; to grace; to give luſtre 
to, | Saut i. 
5. To forward; to accelerate, Bacon, 


6. To propoſe; to offer to the publick. 


| Dryden. 

To ADVANCE. v. u. mn 
1. To come for ward, to gain ground, Parnel. 
2. To make improvement. Locke. 
ADVA'NCE. ſ. {trom the verb.] 
1. The act of coming forward. Clarendon. 
2. A tendency to come forward to meet a 


lover. Walſh. 
3. Progreſſion; wſe from one point to ano- 
ther. Atterbury. 


4. Improvement; progreſs towards per- 
fection. | Hale. 
ADVA/NCEMENT, ſ. [awvancement, Fr.] 
1. The act of coming forward. SWifde 
2. The ſtate of being advanced; prefer- 
ment, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Improvement, rOWn.. 
ADVA'NCER. ſ. {from advance.] A pro- 


moter; forwarder, Bacen, 
ADVA'NTAGE. ſ. [a vantage, Fr.] 
1. Superiority, | Sprat. 


2. Supe- 
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5 2. Soperioxity gained by ſtratagem. Spenſer. 


3. Opportunity; convenience. Shakeſp, 


4. Favourable circumſtances. Waller. 
5. Gain; profit. Job. 
I Overplus; ſomething more than the 


mere lawful gain. Shakeſpeare. 


J. Preponderation on one ſide of thè com- 


pariſon. + 
To ADVA'NTAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To benefit. Locke. 

2. To promote; to bring forward. ä 


Glanville, 
ADVA/NTAGED. a. [from the. verb.] 
Poſſeſſed of advantages. Glanville. 
ADVA'NTAGE-GRrouND. /. Ground that 

gives ſuperiority, and opportunities of an- 

noyance or reſiſtance, Clarendon, 


ADVANTA'GEOUS, a. [ avantageauzx, Fr.] 


Profitable; uſeful; opportune. | 
bh Hammond. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. from advan- 
tageous, ] Conveniently ; opportunely ; pro- 
fitably. Arbuth. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. /. [ from advan- 
» tageous, | Paofitableneſs; ulciulneſs; con- 
Venience, Boyle. 
To ADVE NE. v. n. {advenio, Lat.] To 
accede to ſomething; to be ſuperadded. 
| Aylife. 

ADVE/NIENT. a. [ adveniens, Lat.] Ad- 

vening; ſoperadded. Glanville. 

ADVENT. ſ. [from advyentus, Lat.] The 
name of one of the holy ſeaſons, ſignifying 

the coming; this is, the coming of our Sa- 

vicur; which is made the ſubject of our 
devotion during the four weeks before 
Chriſtmas, 

ADñ¹vENTINE. a. from advenio, adventum, 
Lat.] Adventitious; that which is extrin- 
ſically added, Not in uſe. Bacon. 

ADVENTI'TIOUS. 4. [adventitius, Lat.] 
That which advenes; accidental; ſuperve- 

nient; extrinſically added. Boyle. Dryden, 

ADVE'NTIVE. /. { trom adwenio, Lat.] Fhe 
thing or perſon that comes from without. 
Not in uſe. | Bacon. 

ADVE/NTUAL., a, [from advent.] Relating 
to the ſeaſon of advent. Biſpop Saunderſon, 

ADVENTURE. ſ. [ French. |] 

I. An accident; a chance; a hazard. 


Hayward, 
2. An epterpriſe in which ſomething muſt 
be leit to hazard. | Dryden. 


To ADVENTURE. v. n. [aventurer, Fr.] 


1. To try the chance; to dare. Shakeſp, 


2. In an active ſenſe, to put into the power 
ot chance. 
ADVE'NTURER. /. { aventurier, Fr.] He 
that ſeeks occaſions of hazard; he that 
puts himſelf into the hands of chance. 
| Fairy Queen. 
ADVE'NTURQUS, 42. [awentureux, Fr.] 
1. He that is inclined to adventures; dar- 


* 
% 


ADVERSARY, ſ. [adverſaire, Fr. adv WM 


Ta ADVESPERATE, v. n, [ adveſp" 
; LY 


# 2 


ing, courageous. _ 77 
2. Full of hazard; dangerous. Add qa 
ADVE/NTUROUSLY. ad. {from a«dver Wil 
rous.] Boldly ; daringly. Shak, 
ADVE'NTURESOME. a. {from advent 
The ſame with adventurous, | P 
ADVE'NTURESOMENESS. /. from oi 
_ wentureſome.] The quality of being ai 
ventureſome. 7 
A'DVERB. ſ. [adverbium, Lat.] A wall 
' Joined to a verb or adjeCtive, and ſolely ai 
| plied to the uſe of qualifying and reftrainini 
the latitude of their fignification, Clas 
ADVERBIAL, a. [adverbialis, Lat.] T 
which has the quality or ſtructure of an ai 
verb. 5 — 
ADVE'RPIALLY. ad. [ adverbialiter, Li 
In the manner of an adverb, Adin 
ADVE'RSABLE. a. [from adverſe.] Ci 
trary to, Not uſed, 
ADVERS ARIA. ſ. [ Lat, A common- place 
| Bu 


W e CO 7 23 


33 


ſarius, Lat.] An op ponent; antagonil;l 
enemy. | Shakeſpea, 

ADVE/RSATIVE. a. | adverſativus, La 
A word which makes ſome oppoſition «_M 
variety, | 

A'DVERSE. a, [adverſus, Lat. et 

1. Acting with contrary directions. Miu 
2. Calamitous ; afflictive; pernicious. 0 
poſed to projperons, ; Roſcomm BZ 
3. Perſonally opponent, Sidi 

ADVE'RSITY. f. [adverſite, Fr.] 
1. Affliction; calamity, 

2. The cauſe ot our ſorrow; mis fortune. 
Shakeſpean Wi 
3. The tate of unhappineſs ; miſery. $28 

A'DVERSELY. à. from adwerſe,] Opp 
fitely ; unfortunately. Shake 

To ADVERT, v. n. [adverto, Lat: | 18 
attend to; to regard; to obſerve, Rn. 

ADVERTENCE. ſ. [from advert. ] Ates 
tion to; regard to. Decay of Pi 

ADVERTENCY. ſ. [from advert.] Tu 
ſame with advertence. | 

To ADVERTISE. v. a. [ advertir, Fr.] | 
1. To inform another; to give intellizenc.i 
2. To give notice of any thing in the pub- 
„ oi | 

ADVERTISEMENT. /. [ advertiſement, Fr. 
1. Inſtruction; admonition. | 
2. Intelligence; information, |: 

3 Notice of any thing publiſhed in a pape 
of intelligence. 

ADVERTISER, ſ. [adwvertiſcur, Fr.] 
1. He that gives intelligence or inform) 
tion. Wo, 8 
2. That paper in which advertiſements an 
publiſhed. . 

ADVERTISING. a. from advertiſe.] At 
tive in giving intelligence; monitory. Shak 
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25 3 Lat.] To draw towards evenlag · 
{ver vx. 6 [avis, advis, Fr.] 
ate. Counſel; inſtruction. 


2. Reflection; prudent conſideration. 

3. Conſultation; deliberation. 

4. Intelligence. 

WED VICE-Boar. /. A veſſel employed to 

bring intelligence. 

rs ABLE. a. [from adviſe.] Prudent; 

niit to be adviſed, | South, 
SD VI'SABLENESS. /. ere adviſable.] 

The quality of being adviſable; fitneſs 

propricty. 8 5 

> ADVI'SE. v. a. [adviſer, Fr.] 

1. To counſel. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To inform; to make acquainted, 

ADVI'SE. v. 2. 

1. To conſult; as, he adviſed zwith bis 

Companions, 


place. To conſider; to deliberate. Milton. 
Bl V 1' SED. particip. a. [from adviſe.] 
adver 1. Actipg with deliberation and deſign 
agoniſt prudent; wiſe, Bacon. 
] . . . 
Wo & Performed with deliberation 5- acted 
ö, Lat} = with deſign. | Hooker, 


DVI'SEDLY. ad: [from adviſed.] Delibe- 
rately; purpoſely; by deſign ; prudently, 
Suckling, 


ition «i 


DVI/SEDNESS. , [from adviſed.] Deli- 
us. O beration; cool and prudent procedure, 
[comm = ä Saunder ſon. 

SiS EMENT. /. Cadviſement, Fr.] 


1. Counſel; information; 
2. Prudence; circumſpeQion, 


Spenſer, 


rune, APV SER. / [from adviſe.] The perſon 
eben that adviſes; a counſellor. Waller, 
y. Sha DULA'TION. /. [ adulation, Fr. adulatio, 

Oppo Lat.] Flattery; high compliment. Claren. 
Shai. DULA/TOR, . [ adulator, Lat.] A flat- 
.] 1488 terer. 


DULATORY. a. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flat- 


N. 2 erden, ; 

of Pin DU'LT., a. [adulius, Lat.] Grown up; 

+] Ju paſt the age of infancy. Blackmore, 
por. /. A perſon above the age of in- 

.] 8 fancy, or grown to ſome degree of ſtrength. 

Hlizence. WR E Sharp. 


DU'LTNESS, / [from adult.] The ſtate 
of being adult. | 
0 ADU'LTER. v. 4. [adulterer, Fr.] To 
commit adultery with another. Fohnſon, 
DU'LTERANT, .. ſadutterans, Lat.] The 


| perſon or thing which adulterates. 


the pub 


2ent, Fr. 


1 pape 


e] 


Io commit adultery, Shakeſp. 
in form 


2. To corrupt by ſome foreign admixture. 


| Boyle. 
DU'LTER ATE. a. from the verb.] M 


nents aug : . way 

1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. Sh. 
ſe] 45 2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture, 
ry. Shak. £ f Sæuift. 


dw Dro . . 
; "Fi The quality or ſtate of being adulterate, 


Vor. | 5 


o ADU'LTERATE. v. a. [ adulterer, Fr.] | 


DULTERATENESS. /. from adelterate.} 


ADU 


 ADULTERA'TION.. /.” [from adilterate.} 


1. The act of corrupting by foreign mix - 
ture. a acon. 
2. The ſtate of being contaminated, Felton. 


Ab LTERER. /. adulter, Lat.] The per- 
Dryden. 


ſon guilty of adultery. ry 
ADU'LTERESS. ſ. [from adulterer.] A wo- 
man that commits adultery. : 
ADU'LTERINE. ſ. [adulterine, Fr.] A 
child born of an adultereſs. 
ADU'LTEROUS, a. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty 
of adultery. Taylor. 
ADU'LTERY.. ſ. [adulterium, Lat.] The 
act of violating the bed of a married eee 


ADU"MBRANT. 4. [from nn 

That which gives a ſlight reſemblance, 
To ADU'MBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] 
To ſhadow out; to give a flight likeneſs; 
to exhibit a faint reſemblance, . 
Decay of Piety. 


 ADU'MBRATION. ſ. [from adumbrate.] 


1. The act of giving a ſlight and imperfe&t 
repreſentation. | Bacon, 
2. A faint ſketch, 

ADUNA'TION, /. [from ad and anus, Lat. 
The ſtate of being united; union, Boyle, 

ADU'NCITY. /. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crook- 
edneſs; hookedneſs,  Arbuthnot, 

ADU'”NQUE. a, [ aduncus, Lat.] Crooked, 

Not in uſe, Bacen, 

A'DVOCACY, . [from advocate.] Vindi- 
cation; defence; apology. Brawn, 

ADVOCATE. ſ. [advocatui, Lat.] 

1, He that pleads the cauſe of another in a 

court of judicature, Ayl. Dryd, 

2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertiſt or vindicator. 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. In the ſacred ſenſe, one of the offices of 

our Redeemer, Milton. 

ADVOC ACTION. ſ. [from advocate. ] The 
office of pleading plea ; apology. Shakeſp. 

ADVOLA/TION, ſ. [adwolo, advolatumy 
Lat.] The act of flying to ſomething, 

ADVOLU”TION, /. [advolutio, Lat.] The 
act of rolling to ſomething, 

ADVO'UTRY. ſ. [ avourrie, Fr.] Adultery, 

Bacon. 

ADVOWE“. ſ. He that has the right of ad- 


vowſon. 


ADVO/WSON. A right to preſent to a be- 


nefice, Covell, 
To ADU/RE. v. n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn 

up. | | Bacon. 
ADU'ST. a. [ aduſtus, Lat.] 

1. Burned up, ſcorched. Bacon. 


2. It is generally now applied to the hu- 
mours of the body. Pope. 
ADU'STED. a. [See Ap us r. ] Burnt; dried 
with fire, | Paradiſe Left. 
ADU/STIBLE. a. [from adyf,] That which 
may be aduſted, or burnt up, 
D ADU'S- 
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ADU'STION. /. [from aduſt.] The act of 
burning up, or drying, Harvey. 


c AE, or E. A diphthong of the Latin lan- 


© guage, which ſeems-not properly to have 
any place in the Engliſhz therefore for 
Czſar, we write Ceſar. 


 Z£'GILOPS. /. [, Gr.] A tumour 


or ſwelling in the great corher of the eye, 


by the root of the noſe, Quincy. 


ZEGYPTVACUM. ſ. An ointment confiſt- 
ing of honey, verdigreaſe, and vinegar. 
4 Quincy. 
L, or EAL, or AL. In compound names, 
all, or altegether. So, . Aldred, altogetber 
'  reverend: Alfred, altogether peaceful. Gib. 
ELF. Implies aſſiſtunce. So Albin is 
Vvicklorious. Gibſon, 
AE'RIAL. a. [atrius, Lat.] 
1. Bclonging to the air, a: conſiſting of it, 
| Prior. Newton. 
2, Produced by the air, Dryden. 
3. Inhabiting the air. Milton. 
4. Placed in the air. Pope. 
5. High; elevated in ſitvation. Philips. 
A'ERIE. J. [aire, Fr.] A neft of hawks 
and other birds of prey, Covell, 
AERO'TLOGY, ſ. [% and 4 , Gr.] 
The doctrine of the air. 
A'EROMANCY, ſ. [%% and 4e, Gr.] 
The art of divining by the air. | 
AERO METRV. /. [ip and Anf, Gr.! 
The art of meaſuring the air. 
AERO'SCOPY. f. [dne and gxtzl», Gr.] 
The obſervation of the air. | 
ZETHIOPS wminERAL. . A medicine ſo 
called, from its dark colour, made of 
quickfilver and ſulphur, ground together 
in a marble mortar. uincy. 
ZETYTES. ſ. [aelis, an eagle, ] Eagle- ſtone. 
Ruincy. 
AFA/R, a. [from a for at, and far.] 
1. At a great diſtance, Bacon, 
2. To a great diſtance. Dryden. 
3. From afar ; from a diſtant place, Addiſon, 
4. Ar AR OFF; remotely diſtant, Hayward, 
AFE'ARD. participial a, | from to fear, for 
to fright, with a redundant,] Frightened 
e led; afraid. Fairy Queen, Ben Johnſen, 
FER. |. [Lat.] The ſouthweſt wind, Milt. 
AFFABTLITY. . [Vabilite, Fr. affabilitas, 
Lat.] Eaſineſs of manners; courteouſneſs; 
civility z condeſcenſion. Clarend. 
A FF ABLE. a. [| afable, Fr. affabilis, Lat.] 


1. Eafy of manners; accoſtable; courte- 


ous; complaiſant. Bacon. 


2. Applied to the external appearance; 
benign; mild. 


A FF ABLE N ESS. /. [from affable.] Cour- 


teſy; affability. 

A'FFABLY. ad. [from «ffab/e.] Courte- 
ouſly ; civilly, 

A/FFABROUS. a. [affabre, Fr.] Skilfully 
made; complete, Not ia uſe, 


AFFAIR. f. [affaire, Fr.] Buſineſs; me 
To AEFE/ AR. v. n. [from affier, Fr.] Ty . 
AFFE CT. /. [from the verb affect. 


To AFFE/CT. v. a. [ affecter, Fr. aHα * 
affectum, Lat.] . op * 
1. To act upon; to produce effect in ay © 
other thing. Milt, 
2. To move the paſſions, Addiſn 7 

m 
pa 
FF 


thing to be managed or tranſacted. Pe, 


confirm; to eftabliſh, Skate 


1. Affection; paſſion; ſenſation. Bacy 5 
2. Quality; circumſtance, Wiſn,* 


3. To aim at; to aſpire to. Dry, 
4. To tend to; to endeavour after, New Wa 
5. To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; hl 
love, Hooker, ith 
6. To ftudy the appearance of any thing; 
with ſome degree of hypocriſy. Pri. 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and con. 
ſtrained manner. Ben Jobn 9 1 

AFFECTA'TION, ſ. [affectatio, Lat.] T 
act of making an artificial appearance. 
FSFßpectan, i 

AFFE'/CTED. participial a. [from of, 5 
1. Moved; touched with affection. Clara 
2. Studied with over-much care. Shake, 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affeQation;al 


as, an affected lady. | . F 
AFFE CTEDLY. ad. [from afe#ed.] In uf .. 
affected manner; hypocritically, Bren r: 
AFFE/CTEDNESS. J. from afe#d.] T . 
ſtate of being affected. | =—_ . 
AFFE i fe [afefion, Fr, af ets . 
Lat. 1 
1. The ſtate of being affected by any cad I 
or agent. Shakeſpear. . 
2. Paſſion of any kind, Sid 
3. Love; kindneſs; good-will to ſom . 
perſon. Pr. 
4. Zeal. Bacm e 
5. State of the mind, in general. Shak), r 
6. Quality; property. Holde 
7. State of the body. OD Vo 
8, Lively repreſentation in painting. ln 


3/01. 

AFFE/CTIONATE. a. [afc&ione, Fr. fron 
affeftion.] 85 
1. Full of affection; warm; acalous, Sr 


2. Fond; tender. ; Sidno. : 

. Benevolent. Regen > 
AFFE/CTIONATELY, ad. [from af; 
ornate. | Fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. Mr 
AFFE/CTIONATENESS. /. [from affe : 
onate.] Fondnefs ; tenderneſs ; good- wil. : 
AFFE'CTIONED. a. [from affe&ion.] ; 


3. Affected; conceited. Shale 
2. Inclined; mentally diſpoſed. Ron. 
AF FE CTIOUSLV. ad. [from a,ect. In u 
affecting manner, 5 
AFFE'CTIVE, a. | from ect.] That which 
affects; which ſtrongly touches. Regen 
AFFECTUO'SITY, f. [from affe&@uou\ 
Paſſionateneſs, | _ 


PRY. 


2 xy 


Its 


Ab- 


AF F AF F 


FE'CTUOUS, a. [from affeF.] Full of Te AFFTI'X, v. a, [affigo, afixum, Lat.] 


ome. paſſion, To unite to the end; to ſubjoin, Rogers. 
Pot FI ANCE. [. [affance, from affier, Fr.] AFFIX. ſ. [affixum, Lat.] A particle united 
| T 1. A marriage-contract. Fairy Queen, to the end of a work, 3 


larke, 
2, Truſt in general; confidence, Shakeſp. AFFI'XION, g. [from affix. ] * 
3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and pro- 1. The act of affi xing. 
tection. Comm. Prayer. 2. The ſtate of being affixed. 
afl ANC E. v. a. [from the noun afi- AFFLA'TION. ſ.  [afflo, affatum, Lat.] 
Sc. ] Act of breathing upon any thing. . 
1. To betroth; to bind any one by pro- AFFLA'TUS, ſ. [Lat.] Communication of 


2 A iſe to marriage. Fairy Queen, ſome ſupernatural power. 
lin 3 To give W SGH : Mw To AFFLICT. v. a. [afflifto, afflifum, 
i FFI ANCER, /. [from affance.] He that Lat.] To put to pain; to grieve; to tor- 
Jaden makes a contract of marriage between two ment. Hooker, 
Nen parties. AFFLI'CTEDNESS, 4 [ from afflied, ] 
h ; t SFFIDA'TION. 7 / [from afido, Lat. See Sorrowfulneſs; grief. 
_ a FFIDATURE. S ArF1ED.} Mutual con- AFFLICTER. ſ. [from affii#.] The perſon 
mo | 


tract; mutual oath of fidelity. that afflicts. 
FFIDA'VIT. /. [affidavit ſignifies, in the AFF LI CTION. ſ. [aictio, Lat.] 
language of the common law, be made oath, ] 1. The cauſe of pain or ſorrow ; calamity, 


Pris. 


con. 


ne A declaration upon oath. | | | Hooker, 
WY Io particip. a, | from the verb affy, 2. The ſtate of ſorrowfulneſs; miſery. 

© WAS derived from affido. ] Joined by contract; Addi ſon. 
cat WS ance, Shakeſpeare. AFFLI'CTIVE, a. [from affii#,] Painful ; 
ea, =FFILIA'TION. ſ. [from ad and fins, tormenting. South, 
lar Lat.] Adoption. Chambers, A'FFLUENCE, ſ. [affluence, Fr. affluentia, 
ale I FFINAGE. /. [offinage, Fr.] The act of Lat.] 

ö 1 


refining metals by the cupel. Dic. 1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 
rNED. a. [from affinis, Lat.] Related courſe. : Wotton, 
In u to another. Shakeſp. 2. Exuberance of riches; plenty. Rogers, 
reer TNT v. . [affinite, Fr, from affini, A'FFLUENCY, ſ. The ſame with affluence. 
] Th = Latin.] | A'FFLUENT, a. [affluens, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage. 3 1. Flowing to any part. | | 
Heli 2. Relation to; connexion with, in chy- 2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. Prior. 


= miſtry; the tendency of the body to unite A FFLUENTNESS. ſ. [from affluent.] The 
y cauk = itſelf to another, quality of being affluent, _ 
ſpear  AFFI'RM, v. a. [affirmo, Lat.] To de- A'FFLUX, ſ. [affluxus, Lat.] 8 
3 clare; to tell confidently : oppoſed to the 1. The act ot flowing to ſome place; 


word deny. affluence. . 


Po WR FFI RM, v. a. To ratify or approve a 2. That which flows to any place. 
Baca former law, or judgment. Harvey. 
bake) \FFIRMABLE. a. [from affirm.) That AFFLU'XION, ſ. [efluxio, Lat.] 
Halm == which may be affirmed. X 1. The act of flowing to a particular place, 
JO IRMANCE, /. [from affirm.) Confir- 2. That which flows from one place to 


mation: oppoſed to repeal. Bacon, another, Brown, 


Jo A FEURMANT, . [from affirm.] The perſon To AFFO RD. v. a. [ affourrer, affourrager, 
r, fron WS that affirms, | = A | 
: = FIRMA'TION. [. [affirmatio, Lat.] 1. To yield or produce, IM 
. 010 OS 1. The act of affirming or declaring : op- 2. To grant, or confer any thing. | 
Sidn0 WW poſed to negation. Sbaleſp. Fairy Queen, 
Re 2. The poiition affirmed. Hammond. 3. To be able to ſell, Addi ſon. 
of "RS 3 Confirmation : oppoſed to repeal, Hook. 4. To be able to bear expences. Swift. 
lent 1. aL RMATIVE. a. from affrm.] To AFFO'REST. v. a. [afforeſtare, Lat.] 
of J. That which affirms, oppoſed to nega- To turn ground into foreſt. Davies. 
dvi. tive. . To AFFRA'NCHISE. v. a, | affrancher, 
] 1 2. That which can or may be affirmed, Fr.] To make free, : 
* = Newten, To AFFRA'V. v. a. [effrayer, Fr.] To fright; 
: „ 3. Poſitive z dogmatical. Taylor, to terrify. 
] 10 FFIRMATIVELY, ad. [from affirma- AFFRA'Y, ſ. A tumultuous affault of one or 
bi re.] On the oppoſite ſide; not negatively. more perſons upon others. 
N Regen - Brown, AFFRI'CTION. ſ. faffrifio, Lat.] The 


a FrIRMER, . from 5 irni, | The perſon act of rubbing one thing upon another, 
* dat — hs 1. a Watts, p On RR Boeyl.. 
1 1 . 7a 


. AFO 


To AFFRI'GUT. v. 4. [See FRIGRT.] 


To affect with fear; to terrify. Waller. 
AFFRIGHT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Terrour ; fear, Dryden, 


2. The cauſe of fear; a terrible object. 
Ben obnſon. 

AFFRIUGHTFUL, a, Full of affright or 

terrour; terrible. Decay of Piety. 
AFFRUGHTMENT. ſ. [from affright.] 

1. The impieſſion of fear; terrour. Locke, 

2. The ſtate of fearfulneſs, Hammond, 
To AFFROYNT. v. a. [affronter, Fr.] 

1. To meet face to face; to encounter. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To meet in an hoſtile manner, front to 
front. Milton. 


3. To provoke by an open inſult; to offend 


avowedly. Dryden. 
AFFRO'NT, ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Open oppoſition; encounter. Milton. 

2. Inſult offered to the face. Dryden. 

3. Outrage; act of contempt. Milton. 

4. Diſgrace; ſhame, Arbuthnot, 


AFFRONT ER, ſ. [from affront. ] The per- 


fon that affronts. 
AFFRO'NTING., part, a. [from afſront.] 
That which has the quality of affronting. 
Waits. 
To AFFU'SE, v. a. [affurdo, affuſum, Lat.] 
Tuo pour one thing upon another. Boyle. 
AF FUSION. /. Milo, Lat.] The act of 
affuſing. Grew, 
To AFFYL . 2. [ afier, Fr.] To betroth in 
order to marriage. Shakeſpe. Tre. 
To AFFY'w. n. To put confidence in; to put 
truſt in. Not uſed, Shakeſpeare, 
AFTVELD. ad. {from à and field.] Jo the 
field. Gay. 
AFLA'T. ad. from a and fat.] Level with 
the ground, Bacon, 
AFLO AT. ad. { from a and float. Floating, 


Addiſon, f 


AO“ OT. ad. from a and foot.] | 
1. On foot; not on horſeback. Shakeſp. 
2. In action; as, 4 4 gen i is on fort, Shakeſp. 
3. In motion, Shae ſpeare, 

 AFO'RE. prep. [ from a and fore. | 

1. Before; nearer in place to any thing, 


2. Sooner in time. Spukeſpegre, 
AFORE, ad. 


I. In time foregone or paſt. = Shakeſpeare, 
2. Firſt in the way. Shateſpear e. 
In front; in the fo e- part. Spenſer, 


AFO'REGOING, part. a. [trom afore and 
ing. Going betore, 
AFOREHAND, ad. | from afore and hand.] 
1. By a previous proviſion, Cv. of Tongue. 
2. In a ſtate; aten; prepared; pre- 


viouſly fitted. Bacon. 
AFO'REMENTICNED, . from afore and 
mentioned, ] Mentioned before, Addiſon. 


AFO'RENAMED:ca, [from afore and named. | 
Named be fore. Peacham, 


AFO' 1 8 hb a, [from efore and leid. 1 


AGA 


N 
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= 
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Said before, Baten 
AFO'RETIME. ad. [from afore and time, 
In time paſt, Suſan, 
AFRA'ID, particip, a, [from the verb arc. 
Struck with fear; terrified 3 fearful, 
Palms. Dryde, 
AFRE'SH. ad, [from a and freſb.] Ane i 
again, 2 1 
AFRO'NT, ad. [from a and front. ] In front 
in direct oppoſition. Shakeſpear, il 
AFTER. prep. [æpren, Sax. ] 1 
1. Following in place. 
2. In purſuit of. 


WAS * _— 
HANTS EM ALAS 2 
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Shbabeſpea ſs 


3. Behind. Newtm 7 
4. Poſteriour in time. Dryden 4. 
5. According to. Ban, of 
6. In imitation of. Addi N 


A'FTER, ad. = 
1. In ſucceeding time. Bac 
2. Following another. Sha leſpean il 

AFTER is compounded with many words. 

AFTERAGES. ſ. from after and age 
Succeſſive times; poſterity. Ral; eg 

AFTERALL. At laſt; in fine; in cos. 
cluſion. Arterbuy 

A'FTERBIRTH, ſ. [from after and birth 
The ſecundine. jen = 

A'FTERCLAP, ſ. [from after and cia 
Unexpected event happening after an affauail 
is ſuppoſed to be at an end. Spenſer 3 

AFT ERCOST. ſ. The expence incum 
after the original plan is executed, A 

A'FTERCROP, ſ. Second harveſt, Men 

To A FTERE VE. v. a. To follow in view. Wl 

Sha beſpea 

AF TERGAMT. f. Methods taken after tu 
firſt turn of affairs, Wit 

AFTERMATH. .. [after and math, fron 
moꝛuv.] Second crop of graſs mown in a 
tumn, 1 

A FTERNOON. ＋. The time frem the me. 
ridian to the evening. Did 

A'FTERPAINS. ſ. Pains after birth. 7 

ATFTERTASTE. ſ. Taſte remaining up 
the tongue after the draught, 5 

A'FTERTHOUGHT. . Reflections aftz 
the act; expedients formed too late, DHA 

A FTERTIMES. ſ. Succeeding times. Dy 

AFTER WARD, ad. In ſucceeding time. 

Hoke. 

A'FTERWIT. ſ. Contrivance of expedient ; 

after the oecahion of uſing them is paſt, 


| L' Eſtramg 

AGA'IN, ad. [azen, Saxon, ] 
1. A ſecond time; once again, Bac 
2. On the other hand. Baca 
3. On another part. | Dry". 
4. In return. 5 
5. Back; in reſtitution; he gave it, an BY 
aſked it again. Shakejpeart 8 
6. In recompence; he payeth again. Pro 
In order of rank or ſucreſlion. Bac. 
g. Eeſides; in any other time or place ; tei 
is not any ſuch leminary again. Hace: 
9. Twice 


* Hy 


< & S 


AGE 


ati, Twiee as much; marking the ſame quan - 
ime, A ity once repeated; as much wit again. Pope. 
ano. Arain and again; with frequent repeti- 
„“ . Locke 
fray. = ion. g ; CREw 
1. In oppofition; thou anſwereſt again, 
rydr, | Remans, 
new; 2. Back. Deut, 
a $8 a 1NST- prep. [ænzeon, Saxon, ] 
ront; . In oppoſition to any perſon 3 all are 


againſt him. = Geneſis. 
„ Contrarily to; in oppoſition to; it is 


Pear. 


3 


pear, gain his will. — Dryden. 
amu . In contradiction to any opinion; tracts 
-win, gain popery. - Swift. 
dn. Wich contrary motion or tendency : uſed 
Ban of material action; againſt the fiream. 
adi Shakeſpeare, 
5. Contrary to rule; againſt law. Milton, 


Ban, 


6. Oppoſite to, in place; againſt the river's 
pear out. Dryden. 
ds, . To the hurt of another; the accident is 

age ¶ a gainſt me. : : 
55 . In expectation of; provide againſt the 
1 con- time. : a Dryden, 
erbur APE. ad. fa and gape,] Staring with 
birth. easgerneſs. | Shectator. 
enn ARICK. J. Lagaricum, Latin. ] A drug of 

cla oſe in phyſich, and the dying trade. It is di- 
n af vided into male and female; the male is uſed 
Spenſer "Ih only in dying, the female in medicine: the 
acute male grows on oaks, the female on larches. 


Mart, 1 


GA'ST. a. [from agaze.] Struck with ter- 
Men 


rour; ſtaring with amazement. Milton. 


view. ATE. /. | agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A 
eſpear precious ſtone of the loweſt claſs. Foodw. 
fler t GAT V. 4. [from agate. ] Partaking of the 
Won nature of agate, | Moodaævard. 
,, fon AGA Z E. v. a. [from à and gaze.} To 
in a ſtrike with amazement, Fairy Queen. 


GE. J. [age, Fre] 

1. Any period of time attributed to ſome- 
thing as the whole, or part, of its duration, 
1 | Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. Ro. 
3. Ihe time in which any particular man, or 


he me- ; 
Drag 


18 upa f 5 


ns aſta r2c< of men, lived; as, the age of heroes. 
. Dri + The ſpace of a hundred years, 
Dh. Fe Litter part of life; old age. Prior. 
ime, e. Elaturity; ripeneſs; full ftrength of 
Hoole Ur g Dryden. 
pedien a 7 (Ia law.] In a man, the age of fourteen 
paſt. years is the age of diſcretion; and twenty- 
rftrange one years is the full age. A woman at twenty- 
one is able to alienate her lands. Cowell, 
Bun GED. a. from age. 
Bac. Od; firicken in years. Prior. 


2. 09d; applied to inanimate things. Still. 


Did. © 
kv. ad. from aged. ] Afcer the man- 


it, an ner of an aged perſon.” 

be / peari GE N. ad. (azen, Sax. ] Again, in return; 

n. Pro”. oo impence, | Dryden, 
Ba GENCY. g. from agent, | 1 8 


1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of be- 
ing in action. Woodward. 
2. Puſineſs performed by an agent. Swift. 
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AGENT. a. [agens, Lat.] That which 


AGENT. /. (i | 
1. A ſubſtitute; a deputy z a factor. Dryd. 
2. That which has the power of operating. 


Temple. 
AGGENERA'TION, ſ. [from ad and gene- 
ratio, Lat.] The ſtate of growing to another 


acts. 
Bacon. 


dy. | Brown. 
To A'GGERATE. v. a. {from agger, Lat.] 
To heap up. Dit. 


To AGGLO'MERATE. v. a. [agglomero, 
Lat.] To gatherup in a ball, as 1 | 
AGGLU'TINANTS, 1. from agglutinate.] 
Thoſe medicines which have the power of 
uniting parts together, . 
To AGGLU'TINATE. v. u. [from ad and 
gluten, Lat.] To unite one part to another. 
Harvey. 
AGGLUTINATION, /. [from agglutinare, | 


Union; coheſion. Wiſeman, 


_ AGGLU'/TINATIVE. a. [from agglutinare.] 


That which has the power of procuring ag- 
glutination, iſeman. 
To A'GGRANDIZE. v. a. [ aggrendiſer, Fr. 
= make great; to enlarge; to exalt, Warts, 
A'GGRANDIZEMENT,. ſ. [ aggrandiſſement 
Fr.] The ftate of . wo 
A'GGRANDIZER. / [from aggrandixe. ] 
The perſon that makes great another. 
To A'GGRAVATE. v. a. [aggravo, Lat.] 
1. To make heavy, in a metaphorical ſenſe; 
as, to aggravate an accuſation. Milton. 
2. To make any thing worſe. Bacon. 
AGGRAVA'TION. Ff. [from aggravare.] 
1. The act of aggravating. | 
2. The extrinſical circumſtances, which 
increaſe guilt, or calamity, , Hammond. 
A'/GGREGATE, oa. [aggregatus, Latin.} 
Framed by the collection of particular parts 
into one maſs. Ray. 
A'GGREGATE. ſ. The reſult of the con- 
junction of many particulars, Glanville. 
To A'GGREGATE. v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] 
To collect together; to heap many parti- 
culars into one mals. Milton. 
AGGREGA'TION, ſ. [ from aggregate. 
1. The act of collecting many particulars 
into one whole, Woodward, 
2. The whole compoſed by the coacervation 
of many particulars, 
3. State of being collected. Brown, 
To AGGRE'SS. v. a. [aggredior, aggreſſum, 
Lat.] To commit the firſt act of violence. 
Prior. 
AGGRE'SSION. ſ. [ aggreſſio, Lat.] Com- 
mencement of a quatrel by ſome act of ini- 
quity. L'Eſtrange. 
AGGRE/SSOR, ſ. [from aggreſs.] The aſ- 
ſaulter or invader: oppoſed to the defendant. 
Pope, 
AGGRIEVANCE. /. Injury; wrong. y 
To AGGRTIEVE. v. a. | from gravis, Lat.] 
1. To give ſorrow; to vex. Spenſer, 
5 2. Ts 


AGO 
2. To hurt in one's right. Granville. 
To AG GROUP. v. 4. [aggrepare, 2 
To bring together into one figure. Dryd, 

AG HAST. a. [from à and zanr, a gho#.] 
Struck with horror, as at the fight of a 
ſpectre. Addiſon. 

 A'GILE. 4. [agilis, Lat.] Nimble; ready; 
active. Prior. 

A'GILENESS, /. [from agile.] Nimbleneſs; 

quickneſs; activity. | 
AGTLITY. . Fu Lat.] Nimbleneſs; 
agauickneſs; activity. Matts. 

4610. |. Italian. ] A mercantile term, uſed 

chiefly in Holland and Venice, for the diffe- 

rence between the value of bank notes, and 

the current money. Chambers. 
To AGTIST. v. a. [giße, Fr. a bed.] To 

take in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers in 

the king's foreſt, and to gather the money; 
law term. * Blount. 
 AGISTMENT, ſ. A modus, compoſition, 
or mean rate. | 

A'GITABLE. /. [agitabilis, Latin.) That 

which may be put in motion, 

To A'GITATE. v. a, [ agito, Latin. }] 

1. To put in motion. 
2. To actuate; to move. 
3. To affect with perturbation. 
4. To bandy; to diſcuſs; to controvert. Boyle. 

AGITATTION. /. [agil atio, Lat.] 
1. The act of moving any thing. 
2. The ſtate of being moved. 
3. Diſcuſſion; controverſial examination. 

L'E range. 

4. Perturbation; diſturbance of the thoughts. 
Tatler. 
8. Deliberation; the ſtate of being con- 
ſulted upon. | Swift. 

AGITA'TOR, f. [from agitate.] He who 

manages affairs. 

A'GLET. ſ. [ aigulctte, French. ] | 
1. A tag of a point carved into ſome repre- 
ſentation of an animal, QHaywv, Shakeſp. 
2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves 
of flowers. : 

A'GMINAL. a, [from agmen, Lat.] Be- 

' longing to a troop. | Dit. 

A'GNAIL. ſ. | from ange, grieved, and 

' Nagle, a nail. ] A whitlow, 

AGNA'TION. /. {from agnatus, Lat.] De- 


Blackmore, 


Bacon. 


ſcent from the ſame father, in a direct male 


line, 
AGNUITION.. /. [from agnitic, Lat.] Ac- 
Lnowledgment. Ee. 
Jo AGNIZE. v. a. [from agneſco, Latin.] 
| To acknowledge; to own. Sbaheſpeare. 
AGNOVINA'TIiON. 7. [ agnominatio, Lat.] 
Alluſion of one word to another. Camden, 
AGNUS CASTUS. ſ. [Latin,] The chaſte 
tree. | Dryden, 
AGO. ad. [agzan, Sax.] Paſt; as, long ago; 
that 1s, long time has paſt fince, 
AGO'G. ad. In a ſtate of deſire. 


To A GONIZE. v. 


Addiſon. | 
South, 


AGR 


AGO'ING, 4. [a and going. ] In ag 
| ; . Q 
AGO'NE. ad, r —— 


11/018 
me Of 2 
0 UN. 
| Strand: 
fing far 
| Hinder 


. , B . 
A GONISM. /. [a'ywnws;, Gr] 
tion for a prize. ol 

yr io 4 [4ywricns, Gr. 4 

gater; one that cont 
lemnity for a prize, 885 "—_ 

n. i 

be in exceſſive pain. Lene, 1 
AGONY /. [ayw, Gr, agonie, Fr.] 
1. The pangs of death. Roſeem 
2. Any violent pain of body or ming, } 
* It is particularly uſed in devotion for 
edeemer's conflict in the garden, I 
AGO'OD. ad. [a and gocd.] In earned, 
Sbakeſed 
AGO'UTY, ſ. An animal of the . 
of the bigneſs of a rabbit: when ch 
he flies to a hollow tree, whence he i 
pelled by ſmoke, Troy 
To AGRA'CE. v. a. [from a and gu 
To grant favours to. Fairy N 
AGRA RIAN. a, [agrarius, Lat.] Rel 


to fields or grounds, 


UD. 2 


To AGRE'ASE. v. 4. from a and pred | Al 
To daub; to greaſe, Fairy % jumph 
To AGREE. v. u. [ agreer, F r.] FAD, 
1. To be in concord, Furtl 
2. To yield to, | Bi Head 
3. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation, GH 
4. To ſettle a price between buyer and It; on 
Math WA 
5. To be of the ſame mind or opini AID, 
[ Clara porp 
6. To be conſiſtent, 1 1 
7. To ſuit with. | Help 
8. To cauſe no diſturbance in the be The 
Abu 
To AG REE. v. 4. la! 
1. To put an end to a variance. 9 
2. To reconcile. Roſcan pant 
AGRE'EABLE. a. [agreable, Fr.] 3 
1. Suitable to; contiſtent with. Til AN" 
2. Pleafing. Aid ry 
AGRE'EABLENESS, ſ. [from agrezabi ' 
1. Conſiſtency with; fuitablenels to, l. 1 8 
2. The quality of pleaſing. E 
z. Reſem lance; likeneſs, bn 1 
AGRE'EABLY, ad. | from agreeable.) I 
ſiſtently with; in a manner inn . 
AG RE ED. particip. a. Settled by ” 0 
AGRE'EINGNESS. .. [from agr. 0 T 
ſiſtence; ſuitableneſs. Mo 
AGRE'EMENT. f, [agrement, Fri © 
1, Concord, 585 * Ne 
2. Reſemblance of one thing to anothd m 
3. Compact; bargain. | ** 1 
A'/GRICULTURE. . [ agriculturs, f 15 


Tillage; huſbandry. x 
2 * , . 


AIM 

MMONY, . [agr imonia, 3 
ant. . 

50 ad. [from a and ground, ] 

| &-randed; hindered by the ground from 

Eng farther. 

| . in the progreſs of affairs. 

UE. /. [aigus Fr.] An intermitting fe- 

5 with cold fits ſucceeded by hot. Den. 

LED, . from ague.] Struck with an 

- ſhivering Shakeſpeare, 

e; wering. 

VE-FIT. .. (from ague and fit.] The 


- ö oxyſm of the ague. Shakeſpeare. 
for TREE. ,. {from ague and tree. ] 
Hy fafias, Di. 


VISH, . [from ague.] Having the qua- 
ies of an ague. Granville. 
VISHNESS, /. [from apuiſh, | The qua- 
y of reſembling an ague. 

ne 1 mterjeftion. | = 

0 5 Ki noting ſometimes diſlike and 
nſure, - Tſaiah, 


Moſt frequently, compaſſion and com- 


A! AHA! irterject: A word intimating 
umph and contempt, 

FAD, ad. from a and bead, ] 
Further onward than another. Dryden. 
Headlong ; precipitant. 


HT. ad. from @ and. height, ] A- 


* ſt; on high. 8 i 
Mal VAI. f. The name of a plant. Miller. 
opini BID, v. a. [aider, Fr.] To help; to 
lore port; to ſuccour, Maller. 
| „ [from the verb.] | 
| Help; ſupport, Pope. 
he b. The perſon that gives help; a helper, 
{rþut Tobit, 
In law, A ſubſidy z money granted. 
j ; | Covell, 
ofcun PANCE. /. (from aid.] Help; ſupport. 
Shakeſpeare, 


PANT, 4. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; help- 


gal. PER, /. [from aid.] A helper; an ally, 
to, L Bacon. 
' PLES. a. [from aid.] Helpleſs; unſup- 
"8, Milton, 
1. Je * J. Laigulet, Fr.] A point with 
Fairy Queen, 

Wil. v. 2, [exlan, Saxon, ] ” V 


ct To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 
Gencſis. 
e,] 0 4 affect in any manner. * 
"bes ine verb.] A diſeaſe, Pope. 
Frend MENT. /. [from ail.] Pain; diſeaſe, 
| 1 : Granville. 
anothet particip. a, Sickly, 
er, Fr. | 
Aru 7 direct a miſſive weapon, as to a 
45 * EN Pope. 


T dint . N 
1 the view, or direct the ſteps, 
any thing; to endeavour to reach 


Raleigb. | 


Sometimes contempt and exultation. Pſ. 


int, Prior. N 


Pſaims. 


Shakeſpeare, 


AIX 


or obtain. | 
To AIM. v. n. To gueſs, 


Tilbtſers 


AIM. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The direction of a miſive weapon, Dryd. 
2. The point to which the thing thrown is 


directed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An intention; a deſign, Popes 
4. The object of a deſign, Lockes 
Shakeſpeares 


5. Conjecture; gueſs. 
AIR. £ 3 Fr. abr, Lat.] 
1. The element encompaſſing the terra- 
queous globe. Watts. 
2. The ſtate of the air with regard to health. 
x N 1 Bacon, 
3. A ſmall gentle wind, Milton. 
4. Any thing light or uncertain, Shakeſp. 
5. The open weather. Dryden. 
6. Vent; emiſſion into the air. Dryden, 


7. Publication; expoſure to the publick, * 


8. Poetry; a ſong, 
9. Muſick, whether light or ſerious, oo. 
10. The mien, or manner of the perſon, 


geſture z affectation. Swift. 
12. Appearance, Pape. 


To AIR. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To expoſe or open to the air. Dryden. 
2. To give enjoyment of the air. Addiſon, 


A'IRBLADDER, /. {from air and bladder. 
1. Any cuticle filled with air. Arbuthnet. 
2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contraction 
and dilatation of which, they riſe or fall. 

- Cud wart. 

A*IRBUILT, a. [from air and 62i/4.] Buitt 
in the air. — 

AIR-DRAWN, a. Painted in air. Sbbateſp. 

A'IRER. ſ. [from To air.] He that exp 
to the air. | 

A'IRHOLE. ſ. [from air and bole,] A hole 
to admit air. 

A*IRINESS. ſ. [from airy.] ' 
1. Expoſure to the air. 

2. Lightneſs; gaiety; levity. Felton, 

AIRING. ſ. {from air.] A ſhort journey; 
to take the air. Addiſone 

A'IRLESS. a. from air.] Without com- 


munication with the free air. Shakeſpeare. 


A'IRLING, /. [from air.] A young gay 
perſon, Ben Fohnſon. 


* AIRPUMP. /. [from air and pump.] A 


machine by means of which the air is ex- 
hauſted out of proper veſſels, Chambers, 
AIRSHAFT. ſ. [from air and fbaft.] A 


paſſage for the air into mines. Raye 
AIRY, a. [from air; azreus, Lat.] | 
1. Compoled of air. Bacon. 
2. Relating to the air, Boyle. 

3. High in air. | Aadiſon. 

4. Light as air; unſubſtantial.  Shakeſþs 


5. Without reality; vain trifling. Temple, 
6. Fluttering; looſe; full of levity. Dryd. 
7+ Gayz 


Pope. 


* 


> . 


3 4 
n 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ALC _ LR 
7. Gay; ſprightly ; full of mirth; lively; ALCANNMA. ſ. An Egypt! nd ke 
light of 3 : ; WR. Taye, dying. 7 Egyptian Plant o ſell 
AISLE, /. The walk in a church. Addiſon. ALCHY*MICAL. a. [frm alchy 1 EK! 
AIT. ſ. A ſmall iſland in a river. lating to alchymy, | 10 
To ARE. v. n. | from a x., Gr.] To feel a ALCHYꝰMICALLV. ad. [from al 9 It 
laſting pain. Locke. In the manner of an alchymiſt a a 
AKIN, a. [from @ and lin.] A'LCHY MIST. /. from alcbyny.] 0.” 
1. Related to; allied to by blood. Sidney, purſues or profeſſes the ſcience of alch . 
2. Allied to by nature. L'Eſtrange. 0 0 
ALABASTER, . [aadCaggo] A kind of A'LCHYMY, fe. [of al, Arab, and jo bis c 
ſoft marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs durable, Is The more ſublime chymiſtry, vic 
8 than the other kinds; the white is moſt poſes the tranſmutation of metals h ”_ 
[ common. | Shakeſpeare. 2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ww 8 
ALABAST RR. a. Made of alabaſter. Add. - Baca. 1 BY 
ALA'CK |! interjeft, Alas! an expreſſion of A'LCOHOL, . A high tectified cent £3 
| ſorrow. Shakeſpeare, mated ſpirit of wine, 5 oh 
+ | ALA'CKADAY ! interjef®. A word noting ALCOHOLIZA”TION, ſ. [from ala 4 
11 ſorrow and melancholy. The act of alcoholizing or rectifying hi — 
ALA CRIOUSLV. ad. Cheerfully; without To A'LCOHOLIZE, v. a. [from alt Re 
 dejeftion, - Gow. of the Tongue, To rectify ſpirits till they are whalh 5 
ALA'CRITY. ſ. [ alacritas, Lat.] Cheertul- phlegmated, — 
neſs; ſprightlineſs; gaiety. Dryden. A LCORAN. .. — and koran, Arab.) n 
ALAMO'DE. ad. [a la mode, Fr.] Accord- book of the Mahometan precepts, and — 
ing to the faſhion. denda. Sands 
ALA'ND. ad. [from @ for at, and land.] ALCOVE. ſ. [alcoha, Span.] A rec — 
At land; landed. Dryden. part of a chamber, ſeparated by an ef wp 
ALARM. ſ. [from the French, à Parme, in which is placed a bed of ſtate. 4 ry f 
to arms. A*LDER. ſ. [alnus, ae, A tree h AR 
1. A cry by which men are ſummoned to leaves reſembling thoſe of the hazel, Y 
their arms. Pope. wood will endure long under ground, TU 
2. Notice of any danger approaching; water. ö ö 
ſudden terrour. | ALDERLITVEST. a2. Moſt beloved, Ss 
3. Any tumult or diſturbance. Pope, © | Shaiely 
To ALARM. v. a. ALDERMAN. f. [from ald. old, and U . 
1. To call to arms. Addiſon, The ſame as ſenator z a governour or T0 
2. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenſion of any pgiftrate. „„ ö * 
danger. | Tickell, A'LDERMANLY. ad. [from al. 
3. To diſturb, Dryden, . Like an alderman. K YI 
ALA'/RMBELL. ſ. [from alarm and bel.) ALDERN. a, from alder.] Made fl . 
The bell that is rung at the approach of an f GA 
enemy. | Dryden, ALE, ſ. [eale, Saxon. ] | ms 
ALA RMING. particip. a. [from alarm.] I. A liquor made by infuſing malt, GE 
Trerrifying; awakening ſurpriſing, water, and then fermenting the icht * 
ALA RMPOST. ſ. [from alarm and poſt.] Sale te q 
The poſt appointed to each body of men to 2. A merry meeting uſed in country}! bo 
appear at, 8 | | Ben ju bo 
ALA'RUM. ſ. See AL ARM. Prior. A'LEBERRY. ſ. [from ale and be ee 
To ALA RUM. v. a. See AL AR NM. Shakeſp, beverage made by boiling ale with ſpics fir 
ALA'S! interject. ¶ belas, French, ] ſugar, and ſops of bread, 
1. A word expreſſing lamentation. Pepe. A'LEBREWER, ſ. [from ale and H n 
2. A word of pity. Shakeſpeare. One that profeſſes to brew ale. * te | 
ALA'TE. ad. [from a and /ate.] Lately, A'LECONNER, /. [from ale and cm.) now 
ALB. ſ. [album, Lat.] A ſurplice. officer in the city of London, Whole! T 
ALBE'IT. ad. Although; notwithſtanding, neſs is to inſpe& the meaſures ol 10: 
 Seuth, © houſes. | EI 
ALBUGINEOUS, a. [albago, Lat.] Re- A'LECOST, ſ. The name of an bon! 1 
ſembling an albugo. A'LEGAR., /. [from ale and ech als 
ALBU'GO., ſ. [Lat.] A diſeaſe in the eye, Sour ale. | | 
| by which the cornea contracts a whiteneſs, A'LEHOOF. /. [from ale and hoch 
5 ALCAHEST. ſ. An univerſal diſſolvent. + Groundivy ; once uſed for hops. 5 1 


e. % | A'LEHOUSE. ſ. [from ale and f 
1. The government of a caſtle. Dryden. tipling-houſe. | ; 
2. In Spain, the judge of a city. Du Cange, A'LEHOUSEKEEPER. f. [from 4 


ALG 


od keeper. ] He that keeps ale publickly 


RIGHT: ſ. [from ale and knight] A 
x-companion 3 2 tippler. Obßolete. Cam. 
!MBICK. /. 
— of a veſſel placed over a fire, 
| which is contained the ſubſtance to be 
filled, and a concave cloſely fitted on, 
bt which the fumes ariſe by the heat; 
dis cover has a beak or ſpout, into which 
e yapours riſe, and by which they paſs 
ito a ſerpentine pipe, which is kept cool 
| making many convolutions in a tub of 


rf J ater; here the vapours are condenſed, 
3 | whatentered the pipe in fumes, comes 
(ep tt in drops. Boyle, 


NGTH. ad. {from a for at, and length. ] 


lab t full length. 

ng ipu ERT, 2. [ alerte, F r.] 

| dS watchful; vigilant, | 
'boly Addiſon. 


riſc; pert; petulant. 
ERTNESS, /. from alert.] The quality 
f being alert; pertneſs. Aadiſon. 


daked in ale. Shakeſpeare. 
EWIFE, .. [from ale and wife. ] A Wo- 
han that keeps an alehouſe. Sift, 
EXANDERS. |. [Smyrnium, Lat.] The 
ame of a plant, Miller. 
EXANDER's FOOT, ſ. The name of 
herd, g 
EXA'NDRINE. /. A kind of verſe bor- 


* wed from the French, firſt uſed in a 
bare , dem called Alexander. This verſe conſiſts 
and! {twelve ſyllables. Pope. 


ux or 


EXIPHA*RMICK, 3. [from aM and 
hand.] That which drives away poiſon ; 
ltidotal, ' Brown, 
XITERIC AL, or ALEXITE RICK, a, 
bat which drives away poiſon, _ 

GATES. ad. [all and gate.] On any 
ms. Obſolete, Fairfax. 
GEBRA, /. [An Arabick word.] A pe- 
ular kind of arithmetick, which takes 
de quantity ſought, whether it be a num- 


A. 
\ 


vUY 


de of il 


malt i 
> vic 
ntry pl 
Ben Ju 

berry." 
th {pb 


means of one or more quantities given, 
deeds by conſequence, till the quantity 
firſt only ſuppoted to be known, or at 


nd * as, ſome quantity or quantities which 
| 4 known, and conſequently itſelf 18 
nown, 


EBRA/ICAL. 2 a. Relati lee- 
CEBR ACK. a Reg ing to alge 


EBRA'IST, J. [from algebra.] A per- 


erd, | 
p or, | nthat underſtands or practiſes the ſcience 
cage Talpebra, 53 
0cpD/ K b. a, (algidus, Lat,] Cold; chill, 
6. 1 Dicr. 
j buſt 3 J. Chilneſs; cold. Dic. 
0 4. [from algor, Latin.] That 


* T ns cold, Dia, 


A veſſel uſed in diſtilling, 


EWASHED. a. {from ale and waþh.} 


ror a line, as if it were granted, and 


ſome power thereof, is found to be 


- A'LIMONY, 


„ 
A'LGOR, , [Lat] Extreme cold; chil- 
neſs. Ns Di 


5 i, 
A'LGORISM, . Arabick words, uſed 
A'LGORITHM.F- to imply the ſcience of 
numbers, Di#. 
ALIAS. ad, A Latin word, ſignifying other- 
wiſe; as, Mallet, alias Malloch; that is, 
otherwiſe Malloch. > | a 
ALIBLE. a. [alibilis, Latin.] Nutritive; 
nouriſhing. Dic. 
ALIEN. @. Calienus, Lat.] 
1. Foreign, or not of the 
land. | 
2, Eſtranged from; not allied to. 
ALIEN. ſ. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. A foreigner; not a deniſon; a ſtranger. 
| | Davies. Addiſon. 
2. [In law.] One born in a ſtrange coun- 
try, and never franchiſed, Conpell, 
To ALIEN. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 
1. To make any thing the property of an- 
other, | 7 Hale. 
2. To eſtrange; to turn away the mind or 
affection, - Clarendon, 
A'LIENABLE. a. [from To alienate, } That 
of which the property may be transferred. 
Dennis. 
To A'LIENATE. v. a, | aliener, Fr. alieno, 
Latin, ] | 5 
1. To transfer the praperty of any thing to 
another. Bacon. 
2, To withdraw the heart or affections. 


fame family or 
Dryden. 
- Rogers, 


Tillotſon. 
ALLIENATE. 2. [alienatus, Lat.] Wich- 
drawn from; ſtranger to. SWifts 


ALIENA'TION, /. | alienatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of transterring property. Atterb, 
2. The ſtate of being alienated, — 
3. Change of aſfectiun. Bacon. 
4. Diſorder of the faculties, Hooker, 
To ALYGHT. v. a. [alihxan, Saxon, ] 
1. To come down. _ Dryden, 
2. To fall down. Dryden. 
ALVKE, ad. [from à and like.] With re- 
ſemblance; in the ſame manner. Pope. 
A'LIMENT. ſ. Calimentum, Lat.] Nouriſh- 
ment; nutriment; food. Arbuthnat, 
ALIME'NTAL. @. [from aliment.] That 
which has the quality of aliment; that 
which nouriſhes. Brown. 
ALIME/NTARINESS,. /. [from alimentary. ] 
The quality of being alimentary. Dict. 
ALIME/NTARY, a. {from aliment.] 
1. That which belongs to aliment. Arbuth. 
2. That which has the power of nouriſh- 
1 Arbuthnot, 


Ing. 7 
ALIMENTA/TION. f. [from aliment. ] The 
on 


uality of nouriſhing, . 
ALIMO'NIOUS, a. [from alimony.] - That 
which nouriſkes, f Harvey. 
[alimonia, Lat.] Legal 
proportion of the huſband's eſtate, which, 
by Gs ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, 
1 5 993 


— 
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A!/LIQUANT, a. [aliguantus, Lat.] 


ALL 
is allowed to the wife, upon the account 
of ſeparation. ; Hudibras. 
Parts of 
a number, which, however repeated, will 
never make up the number exactly; as, 3 
is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four 
times 3 making 12. ä 
A'LIQUOT. a. [aliguot, Latin.] Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity, ſuch as 
will exactly meaſure it without any re- 
mainder; as, 3 is an aliguot part of 12. 
A'LISH. a. [from ale.] Reſembling ale. 
? Mortimer, 
ALIVE. a. [from à and live. ] 
1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. 
2. Unextinguiſhed; undeſtroyed; active. 
Hooker. 
3. Cheerful; ſprightly. Clariſſa. 
4. It is uſed to add an emphaſis; as, the 
beſt man alive. Clarendon. 
ALK AHEST. ſ. An univerſal diſſolvent; a 
liquor. | 
ALK ALE/SCENT, a. [from alkali. ] That 
which has a tendeacy to the properties of 
an alkali, £'rbuthnot. 
A'LKALL / [The word a/zali comes from 
an herb, called by the Egyptians kali; by 
us glaſswort.] Any ſubſtance, which, 
' when mingled with acid, produces fermen- 
tation, 
A'LK ALINE. a. [from alkali. ] That which 
has the qualities of alkali. Arbuthnot. 


To ALKA'LIZATE. v. a. [from alkali. ] 


To make alkaline, 
ALKA'LIZATE, a. [from altali.] That 
which has the qualities of alkali, Newton, 
ALKALIZA'TION, /. [from alkali.) The 
act of alkalizating. | 
A/LKANET. ſ. [anchuſa, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. Miller. 
ALKEKE'NGT. ſ. A medicinal fruit or 
berry, produced by a plant of the ſame 
denomination z popularly alſo called <vinter 
cherry, | Chambers, 
ALKE'RMES. ſ. A confection, whereof the 
termes berries are the baſis. Chambers, 
ALL. a. [All, Saxon, ] 
1. The whale number; every one. Tilt, 
2. The whole quantity; every part. Locke, 
ALL. / 
1. The whole. 
2. Every thing. 
ALL. ad. [See ALL. a.] 
1. Quite; completely. 
2. Altogether; wholly, 
All is much uſed in compoſition. 


Prior, 


Shakeſpeare, 


| Locke. 
Dryden, 


_ + ALL-BEARING, a. [from all and bear,] 


Omniparous. Pope. 
ALL-CHE'ERING, a. [ from all and cheer. ] 
That which gives gaiety to all. Shakeſp, 
ALL-CONQUERING, 2. That which ſub- 
dues every thing. Milton. 
ALL DEVOU RING. a. [from all and de- 


Dryden. 


ALL-SEE ING. a. [from all W | 


vour,] That which eats up every thing 
ALLFOU'RS. ,. [from all and far] 


low game at cards, played 

ALL-HATL. f n ay 
health,] All health, i 
ALL-HALLO W N. /. {from all and falls 
The time about All-ſaints day, obe | 
ALL HALLOWTIDE, . {See Arti- 


firſt of November. Bus 
ALL-HEAL. ſ. [ panax, Lat.] A ſpeci 
iron-Wort, 
ALL-JUDGING. a, | 
That which has the fovereign-riht 
judgment. R 
ALL-KNO WING. a, [from all and h 
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J., [from all and Jai, 
7 


LOowN.} The term near All-ſaintz, 


from all and ind 


Omniſcient; all-wiſe. Artrlg 


beholds every thing. 


ALL SOULS DAY. ſ. The day on wii l 
ſupplications are made for all ſoul; u rig 
church of Rome; the ſecond of Now f 
ber. | Sbakehu E 

ALL-SUFFIV/CIENT, 4. [from all ut a 
ficient. Sufficient to every thing. M 

N K 

ALL-WISE. a. [from all and i] WP" 

ſeſt of infinite wiſdom, l 1 
ALLANTOIS. ſ. The tunick pla 1 
tween the amnion and chorion. ul 

To ALL'AY, v. a. | from alloyer, Fr.) Li 
1. To mix one metal with anothe, A 
make it fitter for coinage, In this f A 
moſt authors write alloy. See ALton, ay 
2. To join any thing to another, ff 0 
abate its qualities. 1 
3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs ſe 

ALLA'Y. ſ. [alloy, Fr.] N 

1. The metal of a baſer kind mind N 
coins, to harden them, that they maj 1 
leſs, Fu Su 
2. Any thing which, being added, 0" 
the predominant qualities of thit * 
which it is mingled. N 1 

ALLA VER. /. |trom allay.] Th: i © 
or thing which has the power or qu ap 
allaying. | | " 10 

ALLA/YMENT, / from allg.. 
which has the power of allaying. & 1 

ALLEGA/TION, /. I from allege.] 5 

1. Affirmation; declaration. Ga 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed: 7 
3. An excuſe; a plea. : < 
To ALLE GE. v. a. [allego, Latin.] WP. 

1. To affirm; to declare; to mam * 

2. To plead as an excuſe, of agu, 

ALLE'GEABLE. 4. [from al 

which may be alleged. | he 
ALLE'GEMENT. 2. {from al * 


ſame with allegation, 


ALL 

N Here.] He that al- 
1ER. /. {from allege.] 7 
olAxck. . ere wo, The 
8 f the government. 
. Clarendon. 
LF/GIANT. 4. [from allege. ] Loyal; 
onformable to the duty of allegiance. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
GO RICEK. a. [from allegory. } Not 
al; not literal, g Milton. 
EGO RIC AL. 2. [from all-gory.] In 
de form of an allegory 3 not litera]. Pepe, 
LEGORICALLY, ad. [from altegory.] 
fter an allegorical manner. Pope, 
ALLEGORIZE, v. a. [from allegory. ] 
. turn into allegory; to form an alle- 
by. Locke. 
LEGORY. /. [anAnyocia. ]» A figurative 
courſe, in which ſomething other is 
tended, than is contained in the words 
terally taken. Ben Fohnſon. 
DORO. ſ. A word denoting in muſick a 
'gbtly motion, It originally means gay, 
in Milton, 
ELU'FAH. ſ. A word of ſpiritual ex- 
tation ; Praiſe Cod. Gov. of Tongue, 
ILLE/VIATE, v. a. [allevo, Lat.] To 
ake light; to eaſe; to ſoften, Bentley, 
VIA TIN. ſ. [from alleviate. ] 
The a& of making light. South, 
| That by which any pain 1s eaſed, or 


alt extenuated, Locke. 
EY. /. [alle, Fr.] 
A Valk in a garden. Dryden. 


A pailage in towns narrower than a 
tet, | Shakeſpeare, 
ANCE. /. [alliance, Fr.] 
The ſtate of connexion with another by 
tederacy;z a league, 

Relation by marriage. Dryden, 
Relation by any form of kindred. Shak, 
The perſons allied to each other, ddiſ. 
Similarity of qualities; natural tendency 
onſunction or co-operation. _ 

VIENCY, /. [allicio, Latin.] - The 
er of attracting. Glanville, 
LLIGATE. v. 4. [ alligo, Lat.] To 
one thing to another. 

ATION, /. [from alligate.] 

The a of tying together. 

The arithmetical rule that teaches to 
the price of compounds, formed of 
al ingredients of different value. 

CA“ TOR. J. The crocodile. This 
e 18 chiefly uſed for the crocodile of 
TICA, . Garth, 
ION, J. [allido, alliſum, Lat.] The 
& ſtriking one thing againſt another, 


A TION, / [ alloco, Lat.] 

* act of putting one thing to another. 
ie amiſſicg ct an article in reckon- 
and addition of it to the account. 


_ ALLOYY. f. [See ALLAx.] 


Woodward, 


A 2 


ALLOCU”TION, . Callocutio, Lat.] The 
act of ſpeak ing to another. og, 

ALLO'DIAL. a, | from alladium.] Not 
feudal; independent. 18 

ALLO'DIUM. # A poſſeſſion held in ab- 
ſolute independence, without any acknow- ' 
ledgment of a lord paramount. There are 
no allodial lands in England. N 


 ALLO'NGE. ſ. [allonge, Fr.] 


1. A paſs or thruſt with a rapier. ; 
2. A long rein in which a horſe is exer- 
ciſed, | 
To ALLO O. v. a, To ſet on; to incite. 
| _ 7 
A'LLOQUY, ſ. {alloquium, Lat.] The act 


of ſpeaking to another, Dick. 
To ALLO'T. v a. { from bot.] 
1. To diſtribute by lot. 5 

2. To grant. Dryden. 


3. To diſtribute; to give each his ſhare. 


; | Tatler. 
ALLO'TMENT, ſ. [from allot.] The part; 
the ſhare. 0 Rogers. 


ALLO'TTERY. ſ. [from allot.] That which 
is granted to any in a diftribution. Shakeſp. 
To ALLO'W. v. a. | allover, Fr.] 


1. To admit; not to contradict. Locke, 
2. Togrant; to yield, Locke, 
3. To permit. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To authorize, Shakeſpeare, 
5. To give to; to pay to. Waller. 


6. To make abatement, or proviſion. 
Addiſon. 

7. To praiſe; to commend. Obſolete, 
ALLO'W ABLE. a. [from allow. | 

1. That which may be admitted without 

contradiction. Brown. 

2. Lawful; not forbidden, Atterbury. , 
ALLO'WABLENTESS, ſ, [from allewatle.] 

Lawfulneſs; exemption from prohibition. 


Scuth. 
ALLO/WANCE. ſ. [from allow.] 
1. Ad miſſion without contradiction. Locke. 


2. Sanction; licence. Hooker, 
2. Permiſſion, | Locke, 
4. An appointment for any uſe. Bacon. 


5. Abatement from the ſtrict rigour. Srvift, 
6, Eftabliſhed character. Shakeſpeares 


1. Baſer metal mixed in coinage, . Locke, 
2. Abatement; diminution, Atterburye 
To ALLU'DE, v. n. [alludo, Lat.) To 
have ſome reference to a thing, without 
the direct mention. Burner. 
ALLU'MINOR. .. [allumer, Fr. to light.] 
One who colours or paints upon paper or 
parchment. Corvel, © 
To ALLU'RE. v. a. [leurer, Fr.] To en- 
tice to any thing, Milton, 
ALLU'RE. /. [from the verb.] Something 
ſet up to entice birds,  Haynoard.” 
ALLU/REMENT. . [from allure. ] Entice- 
ment; temptation, Dryden, 
ES ALLU REA. 


KIM =: 


ALL RER. J. [from ellure.]. Enticer; en- The baſket in which proviſions are yy 


veigler. . be given away. I al. 
ALLU'RINGLY, ad. [from allure.] In an A'LMSDEED, /. [from alms and daf 2 
alluring manner; enticingly. charitable gift. Sbaiely Al 

8 ALLU/RINGNESS. ſ. [from alluring. ] En- A'LMSGIVER, ſ. [from alm and 5 pre 


ticement; temptation by propoſing plea- He that ſupports others by his char, 
ſare. ; W | Þ 
ALLU'SION. /. [allufio, Lat.] A hint; an A'LMSHOUSE, /., [from. alu and N 


implication. : | Burnet. An hoſpital for the poor, p AR. 
ALLU'SIVE. a. [alludo, alluſum, Latin. ] ALM SMAN. f. from alm and un The 
Hinting at ſomething. Rogers. man who lives upon alms. Slab 

ALLU'SIVELY. ad. | from allaſive.] In an A'LMUG-TREE, ſ. A tree mention be 
alluſive manner. ü Hammond. ſcripture. 0 com 
ALLU'SIVENESS. ſ. [from alluſive.] The ALNAGAR. ſ. A meaſurer by the d \R 
uality of being allufive. | ſworn officer, whoſe buſinef: formehy Jum 
ALLU'VION. ſ. [alluvio, Lat.] to inſpect the aſſize of woollen cloth, AR 


1. The carriage of any thing to ſomething A'LNAGE, f, [from aulnage, Fr.] } 
elſe by the water, meaſure. | 


| 


2. The thing carried by water. A'LNIGHT, ſ. Alnigbt is a great ci LII 
To ALLY”. v. a. [allier, Fr. wax, with the wick in the midſt. } Tl 
1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or A LOES. ſ. [058] 


eonfederacy. | : Pope, 1. A precious wood uſed in the EA 
2. To make a relation between two things, perfumes, of which the beſt ſort 
13 Dryden. higher price than gold. 92 
- ALLY-. ſ. [allie, Fr.] One united by ſome 2. A tree which grows in hot countri 
means of connexion. Temple. K 
ALMACA'NTER, ſ. A circle drawn pa- 3. A medicinal juice extracted not 
rallel to the horizon. . the odoriferous, but the common 
ALMACANTER's STAFF. ſ. An inftru- tree, by cutting the leaves, and expolin 
ment uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, juice that drops from them to the ſun 
about the time of its riſing and ſetting. ALOE'TICAL. a. [from albes.] Cu 


| Chambers, chiefly of aloes, | Wi 2 
A'LMANACK. /. [from al, Arabick, and ALO'/FT. ad. [/fter, to lift up, Dan. on 
an, a month, | A calendar. Dryden. high; in the air. =_” ch 


A'LMANLINE, ſ. [Fr. almandina, Ital.] ALOFT. frep. Above. 

A ruby coarſer and lighter than the ori- A LOG Y. g. LAND. ] Unreaſonable 

ental. F Dit, abſurdity. "A 

ALMIGHTINESS. ſ. [from almighty.] Om- ALONE. a. [allen, Dutch. ] 

nipotence; one of the attributes of God. 1. Without another; ſingle. 1 ag 

| Taylor, 2. Without company; ſolitary, 
ALMVGHTY. a. [from all and mighty.) ALO'NG. ad. | au longue, Fr.] 


Being of unlimited power; omnipotent, 1. At length. oY * 
| N Genefis, Shakeſpeare. 2. Through any ſpace meatvured it 5 
A'LMOND. ſ. [amand, Fr.] The nut of wiſe. SES l M 
the almond- tree. Locke, 3. Forward; onward, bn 
A'LMONDS of the throat, or Toxs11s, ALO'NGST. ad, Through the lengh : 
called improperly Almonds of the ears; are > Y R 
two round glands placed on the ſides of the ALO'OF, ad. [all off, that is, quite fi M 
baſis of the tongue, under the common diſtance; remotely. 'R 
membrane of the fauces. Miſeman. AL OUD. ad. [from a and loud.) L 3 
A'LMOND-FURNACE. .. A pecufiar kind with a great noiſe. d 'R 
of furnace uſed in refining. Chambers, ALO'W. ad. [from a and low.) In * 
A'LMONER. ſ. [elecmoſynarius, Lat.] The place; not aloft. . q IT 
officer employed in the diftribution of T LPHA. ſ. The firſt letter in the 0 
charity. Deyden. alphabet anſwering to our A; WH 70 
A'LMONRY. ,. {from almoner,] The place uſed to ſignify the firſt, | al 
where alms are diſtributed. ALPHABET. g. [ from d N * N 
ALMO'ST. ad. { from all and ſt.] Nearly; Bra, beta, the two firſt lettes! pro 
well nigh. Bentley. Greeks.] The letters or 1 N 
ALMS. f. [c/cemoſyna, Lat.] What is given ſpeech. 1 0 
in relief of the poor. Swifts, ALPHABE'TICAL. a. | from alplabs ö R. 


A'LMSBASKET, /. [from almt and baſker,] cording to the ſeries of leitet. 


ET 


r“ TicALLV. adv. [from alpha- 
35 to the order of the 


rs Holder. 
ADY. ad. [from all and amp oh 
eſent time. ope. 

| Le Dutch. ] Alſo, Spenſer. 
d. ad. [from all and ſo.] In the ſame 
ger; likewiſe, | Burnet, 


AR, . laltare, Latin, ] 
he place where offerings te heaven are 
| Dryden. 
be table in chriſtian churches where 
communion is adminiſtered, Shakeſp, 
ARAG T. ſ. [altaragium, Latin. ] An 
lument from oblations. Ayliffe. 
4R-CLOTH, /. [from altar and clotb.] 
cloth thrown over the altar in churches, 
Peacbam. 
LITER. v. 4. | alterer, French. 
Tro change; to make otherwiſe than it 
Stilling fleet. 
o take of from a perſuaſion or left, 
| Dryden. 
LTER. v. z. To become otherwiſe than 
as; to be changed; to ſuffer change, 
ERABLE, a. [from alter; alterable, 
ch.] That which may be altered or 
ged. Sevift. 
FRABLENESS, ſ. [from alterable.] 
quality of being alterable, 
ERABLY. ad. [from alterable.] In 
ba manner as may be altered. ä 
KRAN T. a, [alterant, French. ] That 
ch has the power of producing changes. 
Bacon, 
ERA'TION, ſ. [from alter; alteration, 
nch. 
The 10 of altering or changing. Hocker. 
he change made, Heooker, 
ERATIVE. a. {from alter.] Medi- 
bs called allerati ve, are ſuch us have no 
pediate ſenſible operation, but gradually 
upon the conſtitution, Gow. of Tongue, 


gate; controverſy. | Hakeewvell, 
RN, a. [alternus, Lat.] Acting by 
A Milton. 
RN ACT. ſ. {from alternate. ] Action 
bored by turns. 
RN ATE, 4. | aiternus, Lat.] Bing by 
bs; reciprocal, South, 
/RNATE, . [ from alternate, 4.] Vi- 
tude, Not generally uſed. Prior, 
LIE RNA'TE, v. a. [ aiterno, Latin, ] 
0 perform by turns, Milton. 
10 change one thing for another reci- 
ally, Grew. 
EANATELY. ad. [from alternate.] In 
procal ſuccethon ; by turns. MNexuton- 
Na TEN Eos. / [from alternate. 
: quality of being alternate. Dick. 
RNA'T ION. J. | from alternate. 
reel ron ſucceſſion of things, Zrawne 


ERCA/TION, 1. [ altercation, Fiench, ] | 


| EF 'S 
AMA 


ALTERNATIVE. /. .[alterzatify, Fr.] The 
choice given of two things; ſo that if 
one be rejected, the other muſt be taken. 

ALTE'RNATIVELY. ad. [from  alterng- 
tive.] By turns; reciprocally, Ayliffe, 

ALTE RNATIVENESS., J [from alierns- 
tive,] The quality or ſtate of being alter= 


native. Dic. 
ALTE'RNITY. ſ. [from altern.] Recipro-, 
cal ſucceſſion; viciflitude, .,  HBHrown, 
ALTHOUGH. conj. {from all and chough,}, 
Notwithſtanding 3 however, Swift. 


ALTI'LOQUENCE. /. [altus and loguery Lat. 
Pompous language. 3 Dict. 
ALTVMETRY. f. [altimetria, Lat.] The. 
art of taking or meaſuring altitudes or 
heights. tt 
ALTYSONANT, a. [| altiſozus, Lat.] High 
ſounding z pompous in ſound. Dict. 
A'LTITUDE, ſ. Caltitudo, Latin. 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured up- 


ward. | F ryden, 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly. 
bodies above the horizon, | Brown, 


4. Height of excellence. 5 Sa,. 
5, Higheſt point. Shakeſpeare, 
A'LTOGETHER. ad. from all and together.] 
Completely; without reſtriction; without 
exception. | | Swift. 
A'LUDEL. ſ. [from a and Intum.] Aludels 
are ſu>liming pots uſed in chymiſtry, fitted 
imo one another without luting. DWziney. 
ALUM. f. alu men, Lat.] A kind of mineral 
ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth 
a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a 
conſiderable degree of aſtringency. Boyle. 
ALUM- STONE. /. A ſtone or calx uſed in 
ſurgery, made by burning alum. Viſeman. 
ALU*'MINOUS. 4. [from alum.] Relating 
to alum, or conſiſting of alum, Wifeman, 
A'LWAYS. ad, [eallepzgza, Saxon. ] FE 
1, Perpetually ; throughout all time. Pope. 
2. Cogſtantly ; without variation. Dryden, 
A. M. artium magiſter, or maſter of arts. 
AM. The firſt perſon of the verb to be, See 
To BE. : 23 Prior. 
AMABLLITV. ſ. [from amabilis, Latin. 
Lovelineſs. | 33 
AIMADE 770. ſ. A fort of pear, | 
AMADO'T. ſ. A ſort of pear, Fe 
AMA/IN, ad. [from main, or maigne, old 
French.] With vehemence; with vigour, 
£2 Dryden, 
AMA'LGAM. . The mixture of metals 
AMA*LG AMA.  'procured by amalgama- 
tion. Boyle. % 
To AMA'LGAMATE. wv. . [properly to 
marry together.] 'Yo unite metals with 
quick ſilver. . 
AMALGAMA,'TION. /. [from amalgemate,] 


Ike 


| 
bi 
| 
: 
l 
i 
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| AMA/SMENT. ſ. [from amaſs.] A heap; 


AMB 


The act, or practice of amalgamating 
metals. Bacon. 


. AMANDA'TION, ſ. {from amando, Latin, ] 


The act of ſending on a meſſage. 


 AMANUE'NSIS. f [Latin.] A perſon who 
e 


writes what another dictates. 
A'MARANTH. /. [amarantbus, Latin. ] 
1. The name of a plant. 
2. In poetry, an imaginary flower unfading, 


' N Milton. 
AMARA'NTHINE. a, [ amaranthinus, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of amaranths. Pope. 


AMA'RITUDE. ſ. [amaritudo, Lat.] Bit- 
terneſs. H. 1 
an accumulation. Glanville, 

To AMA'SS, v. a. [amaſſer, French, ] 

1. To collect together into one heap or 
maſs. Atterbury. 
2. To add one thing to another. Pope. 

To AMA'TE. v. a. [from à and made.] To 

terrify; to ſtrike with horror. Old word. 


_ A'MATORY. a. [amatorius, Lat.] Relating 


to love, Little uſed, Brambal. 


| yy 4" png} [ apaau2%w, Gr.] A dimneſs 
ro 


of fight, not from any viſible defect in the 


eye, but from ſome diſtemperature of the 


inner parts, occaſioning the repreſentations 
of flies and duſt floating before the eyes. 


Quincy. 
To AMA'ZE, v. a. [from à and maze, per- 
plexity, ] 
1. To confuſe with terrour. Exe Riel. 
2. To put into confuſion with wonder. 
| Smith, 
3. To put into perplexity, Shakeſpeare, 


AMA'ZE. ſ. {from the verb amaze,] Aſto- 
niſhment; confuſion, either of tear or won- 
der, Milton. Dryden. 

AMA'ZEDLY, ad. [from amazed.] Con- 
fuſedly ; with amazement. Macbeth, 

AMA'ZEDNESS. ſ. [from amazed.] The 
ſtate of being amazed; wonder; confuſion. 

a ; Shakeſpeare, 

AMA'ZEMENT. /. [from amaze, ] 

1. Confuſed apprehenſion ; extreme fear; 


horrour. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. Extreme dejection. Milton. 
3. Height of admiration, Waller. 


4. Wonder at an unexpected event. Acts. 
AMA“Z ING. participle a. [from amaze.] 
Wonderful; aſtoniſhing, Addiſon, 


| AMAZINGLY. ad. [from amazing.] To a 


degree that may excite aſtoniſhment. Watts, 
AMAZON. ſ. | a and pd£©-, Gr.] The A- 
mazons were a race of women famous for 
valour; ſo called from their cutting off their 
breaſts. A virago, | 
AMBA'GES. ſ. [Lat.] A circuit of words; 
a multiplicity of words, Locke, 
AMBASSA'DE. Embaſſy. Not in uſe. Shakeſp. 
AMBA'SSADOUR. ſ. [ ambaſſadeur, French, ] 
A perſon ſent in a publick manner from 
one ſovereign power to another, The perſon 


Shakeſpeare. - 


AMB 


of an ambaſſadour is inviolable. D 
AMBA'SSADRESS. . [ ambaſſador, 
1. The lady of an ambaſſadour, * 
2. A woman ſent on a meſſage. 
A'MBASSAGE. ſ. [from anlaſudm, 
embaſſy. | 1 
AMBER. { {from ambar, Arab.) 4 
pa | 


low tranſparent ſubſtance of 2 cummay I TIC 
bituminous conſiſtence, but à refinougy bucht 
and a ſmell like oil of turpentine; & eme. 
found in the Baltick ſea, 7 TI. 


AMBER. 4. Conſiſting of amber. lf 
AMB ER- DRINK. y. Drink of thea 
amber. ] ; 
A'MBERGRIS. f. [from amber an am. 
grey.] A fragrant drug that meln a uw 
like wax, commonly of a greyiſh or 
lour, uſed both as a perfume and 1 ct 
It is found on the ſea- coaſts of ſeveni 
countries, and on the weſtera coaſt d wo 
land, 7 a 
A'/MBER-SEED, reſembles millet, Cin BY 
A'MBER-TREE. ſ. A ſhrub, whoe voi 
is in its ſmall ever-green leaves, ; 
AMBIDE'XTER, |, [Latin.] 
1. A man who has equally the uſe d 
his hands, 2 
2. A man who is equally ready to 
either fide, in party diſputes, N00 
AMBIDE/XTERITY. /. [from antide : 
1. The quality of being able equal}y 
both hands, 
2. Double dealing, 
AMBIDE/'X TROUS. 2. | from an 
Latin. ] 
I, Having, with equal facility, the i 
either hand. _— 77 
2. Double dealing; praftifing on | 
Me 
AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS. /. [roms 
deutrous.] The quality of being 
dextrous. | 
A'MBIENT. a. {ambiens, Lat.] Sum 
ing; encompaſſing, Neg 
A'MBIGU, |. [French.] An entertaum 
conſiſting of a medley of diſhes, 9 
AMBIGU'ITY. / [from ambigums.] 
fulneſs of meaning z uncertainty of i 
fication, 5 
AMBIGUOUS. a. [ambiguus, Latin, 
1. Doubtful ; having two my 
| arg 
2. Uſing doubtful expreſſions. 9 
AMBI'GUOUSLY. ad. | from and 
In an ambiguous manner; doubtfulh. 
AMBI/'GUOUSNESS, /. (from anvp 
Uncertainty of meaning; duplicity d 
nification. 1 
AMBIVLOGY, |. [anbo, Lat. and Ny 0 
Talk of ambiguous ſignification. ® 
AMBI'LOQUOUS. a. | from ambo and 
Latin, ] Uſing ambiguous expreſſions 
A'MBIT. /. [ambitus, Latin.) The 7 
or circuit of any thing. AMBIT 


AMB 


I'TION, ſ. [ambitio, Latin. 
he defire of preferment or 


* 


. 
Sidney. 
rhe deſire of any thing great or ex- 
= | Davies, 
I TIOUS, 4. Iambitioſus, Lat.] Seized 
buched with ambition; deſirous of ad- 
ement; aſpiring. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
TIOUSLY, ad. | from ambitious. | 
h eagerneſs of advancement or prefer- 
| ö | Dryden, 
FTIOUSNESS. J. The quality of be- 
ambitious, 


ITUDE. /. [ambio, Latin.] Compaſs; 
It, 
MBLE, v. n. [ambler, French, ambulo, 


n. 
i . upon an amble; to pace. Dryd. 


9 o move eaſily. Gy. 54) 
| o move with ſubmiſſion. oe. 
* o walk daintily. . Shakeſpeare, 


WLE. / [from the verh.] A pace or 
ement in which the horſe moves both 
legs on one ſide; an eaſy pace. 

LER. . [from to amble.] A pacer, 


mbling movement. 

RO'SIA. ſ. [au. 

be imaginary. food of the gods. 

he name of a plant. | 
RO'SIAL, a. [from ambrofia,] Par- 


delicious, 
RY, /. [Corrupted from almonry.] 

he place where alms are diſtributed. 
he place where plate, and utenſils for 
le-keeping are kept. 

B-A'CE, ſ. [from ambo, Lat. and ace,] 
duble ace. 
LATION, ſ. [ambulatio, Lat.] The 


ff walking, 


Sum Brown, 
1 ULATORY. a. [ambulo, Latin, ] 
„ hat which has the power or faculty of 
i WI Wilkins, 

«1 hat which happens during a paſſage or 
t I 1 ö Wotton, 
TY Moveable 3 ſhifting place. og 
atin] CRY, J. A bloody wart on a horſe's 
11088, 


Sc DE. ſ. [embuſcade, Fr.] A pri- 
ſtation in which men lie to ſurpriſe 
ns, Addiſon. 
ScA DO. ſ. [emboſeada, Span.] A pri- 
poſt in order to ſurpriſe, Shakeſp, 
SH. / [embuſche, Fr.] | 


Cann 

Dn 
ambis 
btfulh. 
anb g 


icity d 


d, in order 20 fall unexpectedly upon 


2 

* \ nemy, | Dryden, 

v and i ne act of ſurpriſing another, by lying 

lions. "hy a 3 : Milton, 

"he c late of lying in wait. Hayzard. 
( ne perſons placed in private ſtations, 

ABITI Shakeſpeare. 


SHED, 4. ſfrom ambuſh,] Placed in 


IId CLV. ad. [from ambling. ] With 


ng of the nature or qualities of ambro- 
Pope 4 


Bramb. .. 


be poſt where ſoldiers or afſaflins are 


AMI 
ambuſh, Dryden. 
A'MBUSHMENT, ſ. [from ambuſp.I Am- 

buſh; ſurpriſe. Spenſer. 
Ws a ſ. [ambuſtio, Lat.] A buraz 
a ſcald. 5 | 
A'MEL. /. [email. Fr.] The matter with 
which the variegated works are overlaid, 
which we call enamelled. Boyle. 
AME'N. a. [ Hebrew.] A term uſd in de- 
votions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, ſo be it; at the end of a creed, 
0 it is. RE» Shakeſpeare. 
AME'NABLE, a. [ameſna3le, French, } Re- 
ſponſible; ſubject ſo as io be liable to ac- 
count. Davies. 
A MENANCE. ſ. [from amener, French. ] 
Conduct; behaviour, Obſolete, Spenſer, 
To AME'ND. v. a. | amender, French. 
1. To correct; to change any thing that is 
wrong. | 
2. To reform the life. Feremiah. 
3. To reſtore paſſages in writers which the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to have depraved. 
To AME'ND. v. n. To grow better. Sidney. 


AME NDE. |. [French.} A fine, by which 


recompence is ſuppoſed to be made for the 
fault. © | | 
AMENDMENT. /. { amendement, Fr.] 
I. A change from bad for the better. Ray. 
2. Reformation of life. Hooker, 
3. Recovery of health. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ [In law.] The correction of an errour 
committed in proceſs, 
AME'NDER. /. from amend.] The perſon 
that amends any thing. 
AME'NDS. ſ. [amende, Fr.] Recompence; 
compenſation. Raleigh, 
AME/NITY. /. [ameniſe, Fr. ameenitas, Lat. F 
Agreeableneſs of fituation,  LBrozn, 
To AME'RCE. v. a. | amercier, F w__ To 
puniſh with a fine or penalty. ilton. 
AME RC ER. ſ. [from amerce.] He that ſets 
a fine upon any miſdemeanour. | 
AME'RCEMENT. /. from amerce. ] The pe- 
cuniary puaiſhmen: of an offender, Spenſer, 
AMEs-ACE. ſ. [ambs-ace, } Two aces on 
two dice, den. 
AMETHO'DICAL, a. from a and merbod, ] 
Out of method; irregular, 
A'METHYST. /. { «pe9vg2;, Gr.] A precious 
ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
Suppoſed to hinder drunkenneſs, The ori- 
ental ametbyf} is the moſt valuable. Sawary, 
A'METHYSTINE. a. | from ametbyſt. | Re- 
ſembling an amethyſt. 
A'MIABLE. a. [aimable, French. ] 
1. Lovely; pleaſingly; worthy 10 be loved. 
e Hooker, 
2. Pretending love; ſhewing love. 
h Shakeſpeares 
A'MIABLENESS. ſ. [from amiable.] Love- 
lineſs; power of raiſing love. Addiſon. 
A'MIABLY, ad. from amiable.] Such a 
manner as to excite love. 
A MI- 


AMO 


A Mic ABLE. a. | amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; | 


kind. Pope, 


. A'MICABLENESS. ſ. from amicable. ] 


Friendlineſs; goodwill, 


A'MICABLY. ad. [from amicable.] In a 


Prior. 


friendly way. 


A MICE. Camig, Fr.] The firſt or under- 


moſi part of a prieſt's habit, over which he 
wears the alb. Paradiſe Reg. 


AMI'D. + prep. [from @ and mid.] 


AMI'DST. i : 
1. In the midſt; middle. Paradiſe Loſs. 
2. Mingled with; ſurrounded by. Dryden, 


3. Amongſt, Addiſon, 
AMY'SS. ad. [a and miß.] | 

1. Faultily; criminally. Addiſon, 

2. In an ill ſenſe. Fairfax, 

Wrong; not according to the perfect on 

of the thing. | Dryden, 


4. Impaired in health, 
AMLI'SSION, ſ. [amiſſio, Latin.] Loſs, 


4 To AMIT, VU, 4. Lamitto, Lat.] To loſe. 


Brown. 


| i A!MITY. /. [amitie, Fr.] Friendſhip. Denh, 


AMMONIA'CC. 2. 

GUM AMMONIAC is brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from 

an umbelliferous plant, 

SAL AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two 

kinds. The ancient was a native ſalt, ge- 
nerated in inns where pilgrims, coming 
from the temple of jupiter Ammon, uſed 
to lodge; who travelling upon camels, 
urining in the ſtables, out of this urine, 
aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated Ammo- 
niac. The modern ſal ammoniac is entirely 
factitious, and made in Egypt; with ſoot, 
a little ſea-ſalt, and the. urine of cattie, 
Our chymiſts imitate the Egyptian ſal am- 
moniac, by adding one part of common ſalt 
to five of urine ; with which ſome mix that 
quantity of ſoot. 

AMMONTACAL, a. | from ammoniac. ] Hav- 
ing the properties of aramoniac gum or ſalt, 

AMMUNITION. ſ. [munition, Fr.] Military 
ſtores, arendon. 

AMMUNITITION-BREAD. ſ. Bread for the 
ſupply of the armies. 


AMNE STV. f. f2urmoria.] An act of ob- 


livion, Swift, 
1 [Lat.] The innermoſt mem- 
AMNIOS. & brane with which the fetus in 

the womb is immediately covered, | 
AMO TAUNM, ſ. {Lat,] A fort of fruit. 
AMONG. | | | 
AMONGST. prep. {amang, Saxon, ] 

1. Mingled with. Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Conjoincd with others, ſo as to make 


part of the number, * Addiſon, 
A'MORIST. ſ. [from amour.] An inamo- 
rato; a gallant, Boyle, 


A OROUsS. a. 
1. Enamoured. 


8 bakeſpeare, 


AMP 


2. Naturally inclined to love; fond. y 

3. Belonging to love. ; 1 
A MOROUSLV. ad. {from antrat 
- ly; lovingly. * 
AMOROUSNESS. /. [from anon] b 
neſs; lovingneſs. | 
AMO'RT. a. [2 la mort, Fr.] Dd 
pine, 1 
AMORTIZA'LION. 2 f. an 
AMO RTIZEMENT. Fe The ni 
act of transferring lands tomocrtmain, 4 
To AMO RT ISE. v. a. [amortir, Fu 
To alien lands or tenements to any 
tion. 
To AMO VE. v. a. [ amoveo, Latin.) f 
I. To remove from a poſt or 1 fn 

2. To remove; to move; to alter, 

: Fai 4 

To AMO UNT. v. u. nonter, fa 
To riſe to in the accumulative qu 


AMO/UNT, /. The ſum total, Th 
AMO'UR. f. [amour, Fr.] Aa affard 
lantry ; an intrigue, | 
AMPHUBIOUS. a. [La and fi. 
which can live in two elemeuts, A 
AMPHI/BIOUSNESS, /. | from aupli 
The quality of being able to live ind 
_ elements. 
AMPHIBQLO'GICAL, ad, {from « 
bology.] Doubtful. | 
AMPHIBOLO{GICALLY, ad, [fr 
pbibological.] Doubtfully, 
AMPHIBO'LOGY. ſ. LA 
Diſcourſe of uncertain meaning, Gu 
AMPHI'BOLOUS. 2. | zq4 and g 
Toſſed from one to another, 1 
 AMPHISB ZZ NA. |. ¶ Lat. &aquum 
A ſerpent ſuppoſes to have two bd 


AMPHYPSCII. ſ. [Lat, auge Gr] 
ple dwelling in climates, wherein 
dows, at different times of the ye 
contrary ways, 

AMPHITHE/ATRE. [. of ier 
A building in a circular or oval fo 
ing its area encompalled with rig 
one above another. 33 

A/MPLE. 4. [amplus, Latin. ] 
1. Large: wide; extended, 
2. Great in bulk. de 
3. Unlimited; without reſtribhun, 


4. Liberal; large; without pate 


5. Large; ſplendid. 
5. Diffuſive; not contracted. 
A'MPLENESS. /. I from anple.] 
ſplendour, 
To A'MPLIATE, v. 4. To en 
extend, 
AMPLEA/TION. .. [from anplit 
1. Enlargement; exaggerati'0, 


1 


a „ Holder 

iffuſeneſs. 3 ; de. 

e Trickrk. v. a. [ amplifico, Lat.] 
enlarge; to amplify. 


„ 
Ir ICA“ TION. /. [ amplification, Fr.] 


NN; - extenſion, 
Enlargement; ex l 
1 880. ated 0 reſentation. P Oe. 
| Exagger p ; 

Jp 5 pLIFIER. J. from To amplify.) One 
dale at exaggerates. a : Sidney. 
f 'MPLIFY. V. 4. [ amplifier, Fr.] 

is rg To enlarge. DD Colts 
un. 4 To exazgerate any thing. : Davies. 
| Frey To improve by new additions, Watts. 


MPLIFY. v. 2. a 
To lay one's ſelf out in diffuſion, Watts. 


J To form pompous repreſentations. Pope, 
ft PLITUDE. /. [amplitude Fr.] | 
rent. Glanville. 
by \ Largeneſs - greatneſs. Bacon. 
„ Frm 


1 Splendour; grandeur. Bacon. 
G 3 

Copiouſneſs; abundance. Watts. 

Fay p Anplitade, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 


izon, intercepted between the true eaſt 
| weſt point thereof, and the centre of 


oy ſun or ſtar at its riſing or ſetting, 
* LV. ad. amplè, Fr.] 


Largely ; liberally. Atterbury, 
Copiouſſy; with a diffuſive detail. Dryd. 
VMPUTATE. v. a, [amputo, Lat.] 
cut off a limb, Wiſeman, 
UTA'TION. /. | -mputatio, Lat. | The 
ration of cutting off a limb, or other 
— of the body. Brown, 
a0 LET. f. [amulette, Fr.] An appended 
edy; a thing hung about the neck, for 
ſenting or curing. | Erown. 
hut IU SE. v. a, ami ſer, Fr.] 
Io entertain with tranquillity. Walſp. 
w Gr] To draw on from time to time, 
wy SEMENT, ſ. [ amuſement, Fr: That 


ich amuſes; entertainment. Rogers. 


che B [ amuſcur, Fr.] He that 
9467 i 
7 SVE. ad, [ from amuſe.] That which 


the power of amuſing. Thomſon, 
GDALATE. ad. [ amygdela, Lat.] 
; of a}monas, 
CDALINE. a. (amygdala, Lat.] Re- 
bling almonds. 
priicle, ane, Saxon. Te 
ne, but with leſs emphaſis; as an ox. 
| Locke. 
ny, or ſome, Locke, 


.. [e.] A word uſed in the pre- 


th rows! 
N 
] 
* Cd 
ſtriction. 
\ 


it pe 71 * 


ed, | aq of phyſick, importing the like 
le. 4 4 : 0 - 
f |: Books ſo called from the laſt ſyNables 


"hh 23 ot 0 
To ua i titles; ac, Scaligerana, 


Kur ick. a. | arguct : 
be; or reflected. e Ta 


\ 


VMPTICKS, /. The doctrine of re- 
I | Bat or catoptricks, 


am pliu 
ation. 


Capacity. Paradiſe Regained. 


At large; without reſerve. Par. Loft. 


AND 


ANACATHA/RTICK, /. Any medicine that 


works upwards. 
ANA'CHORETE. 2 {avaywairn;,] A monk, 
ANA“ CHORITE. 5 who leaves the con- 
vent for a more ſolitary life. 
ANA CHRONISM. ſ. ¶ from aya and 
x:510-. ] An errour in computing time. 
Dryden. 
ANACLA'TICKS,. ſ. [aid and ud. The 
doctrine of refracted light; dioptricks. 
ANADIPLO'SIS. ſ. | ava$,nnoGi;,] Redu- 
_ plication : a figure in rhetorick. | 
ANAGOGE'TICAL. 4. [aveywyn,] That 
which contributes or relates to ſpiritual 
elevation. . 
A'NAGRAM. ſ. [ad and yeduws.] A con- 
ceit ariſing from the letters of a name tranſ - 
poſed, as this, of V, i, l, 1, i, a, m, N, o, y, 
attorney general to Charles I. a very labo- 
rious man, I mayl in laæu. Hoxvel. 
ANAGRA'MMATISM. /. [from anagram. ] 
The act or practice of making anagrams. 
Camden, 
ANAGRA'MMATIST, ſ. [from anagram. ] 
A maker of anagtams. 
To ANAGRA'MMATIZE. v. . [anagram- 
matiſer, Fr.] To make anagrams; 
ANALE'PTICK. a. [N A.] Com- 


forting; corroborating. f WINCY. 
ANALO'GICAL. a. | from ana/ogy.] Uicd 
by way of analogy. VF atts. 


ANALO/GICALLY. ad. [from analog:ical,] 
In an analogical manner; in an analugous 
manner, | . Cheyre. 

ANALO'GICALNESS. ſ. [from analogical.] 
The quality of being analogical. 

To ANA'LOGIZE. v. a. [from analog y.] 
To explain by way of analogy. Cbeyne. 

ANA'LOGOUS, a. [G and x=. ] Hav- 
ing analogy; having ſomething parallel. 

: Arbuthnet. 

ANA'LOGY. g. [avandia] 

1. Reſemblance between things with re- 
gard to ſome circumſtances or eſſects. 

| Scutb. 
2. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſignify the 
agreement of ſeveral words in one common 
mode; as, love, loved, hate, hated, 

ANA'LYSIS. ſ. | ayzav76%;. | 

1. A ſeparation of a compound body into 
the ſeveral parts, Arbathro. 
2. A conſideration of any thing in parts. 

Nexwwion, 

3. A ſolution of any thing, whether cor- 

poreal or mental, to its firſt elements, 
Glanville, 

ANALY”TICAL. a. [ from analyſis.] 

1. That which reſolves any thing into firſt 
principles, | , _ Boyle, 
2, That which proceeds by analyſis, 

| | Glanville, 

ANALY”'TICALLY. ad. [from analytical. 
In ſuch a manner as ſeparates gumpounds 

2 into 
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into ſimples. The manner of refolving 
compounds into the ſimple conſtituent or 
component parts. | Hudibras. 


To A\NALYZE, v. a. [avanuw.] To re- 


ſolve a compound into its firſt principles. 
| | | Boyle, 
A'NALYZER. /. [from To analyze,] That 
Which has the power of analyzing. Boyle. 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. ſ. [ava and geg. 
Deformation; perſpective projection, fo 
that at one point of view, it ſhall appear 
deformed, in another, an exact repreſenta- 


tion. 
 ANA'NAS. ſ. The pine apple, Thomſon, 
ANA PHORA. ſ. | dh . A figure, 


when ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence are be- 
gun with the ſame word. 
A'NARCH. ſ. An author of confuſion. 
| Milton. 


ANA RCHIAL. a. [from anarchy.] Con- 


fuſed ; without rule. Cheyne. 
A'NARCHY. ſ. [avaexiz.] Want of go- 
vernment; a ſtate without magiſtracy. 
ANASA'RSA. ſ. [from ava and gag?.] A 
ſort of dropſy, where the whole ſubſtance 
is ſtuffed with pituitous humours, 
| Quincy. 
ANASTOMO'SIS. ſ. [from d and gta. 
The inoſculation of veſſels. 
ANA'STROPHE. | avagg:$n.] A figure 
whereby words which ſhould have been 
recedent, are poſtponed. 
ANA'THEMA. f. | d.] A curſe 
pronounced by eccleſiaſtical authority, 
| | South, 
ANATHREMA'TICAL. a. [from anathe- 
ma.] That which has the properties of an 
anathema, 

ANATHEMA/TICALLY. ad. [| from ana- 
thematical.] In an anathematical manner, 
To ANATHE'MATIZE, v. a. | from ana- 

thema.] To pronounce accurſed by eccle- 
fiaſtical authority, Hammond. 
ANATVFEROUS. a. {from anas and fero, 
Lat.] Producing ducks. Brown. 
ANA'TOCISM, fe [anatociſmus, Lat, 
len.] The accumulation of in- 
tereſt upon intereſt. 
ANA'TO'MICAL, a. [from anatomy. 
1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 


Watts, 
2, Procceding upon principles taught in 
anatomy, Swift, 


ANA'TO'MICALLY, ad. | from anatoni-al. | 
In an anatomical manner, Brown. 

ANA'TOMIST. ſ. | avalouc;, ] He that 
ſtudies the ſtrudture of animal bodies, by 
means of diſſection. Pricr. 

To ANA'TOMIZE, v. a, [ avalturw. ] 
1. To diſſect an animal. Tooker, 
2. To lay any thing open diſtinctly, and 
by minute parts, SbþaRtﬀeſpeare, 


ANATOMY. Fa  [avaloula,} 
i 


AND 


1. The art of diſſecting the 
2. The doctrine of the 151. 4 
body, | =: ml 
3. The act of dividing any thing, J 
4+ A erate, 79 5 a 2 
Ky A thin meagre perſon, Shake 
ANCESTOR. /. ( ancęſre, Fr.] One 
whom a perſon deſcends. 
ANcESTREL. a. [from an. 0 
from anceſtors. a 7 
ANCESTRY, J- [from anegßor.) 
1. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, þ 
2. The honour of deſcent; birth, 4% 
A'NCHENTRY, {. [from ancient. 
quity of a family : properly ancienty, d 
ANCHOR. /. [anchora, Lat.] 
1. A heavy iron, to hold the ſhip, dy 
fixed. to the ground. 55 
2. Any thing which confers ſtability 


j H 4 
Te A'NCHOR, v. u. [from the noun. 
1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anch 


2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. Shale 
A'NCHOR. Ancboret, an abſtemiou 
cluſe. Not uſed, Shatch 
A'NCHOR-HOLD. ſ. | from any 
bold. 
1, The hold or faſtneſs of the anch 
W 


2. The ſet of anchors belonging to: 
Shai) 
ANCHORED. particip. a. [from T1 a 
Held by the anchor, 
A'NCHORET, 7 /. [contracted fron 
A'NCHORITE. $ choret, ava Y 
recluſe; a hermit, | 
ANCHO'VY,. /. [from anchova,] A 
ſea-fiſh, much uſed by way of ſa 
ſeaſoning, | 
A'NCIENT, 4. farcien, Fr.] 
1. Old; not modern. | 
2, Old; that has been of long * 


3. Paſt; former. Shale 
A'NCIENTS. /. Thoſe that lived 
times, oppoſed to the moderns, 
A'NCIENT, ſ. The flag or fireamerofa 
A'NCIENT. /. The bearer of a fag 

Ancient Piſtol ; now Enſign. 8 
A'NCIENTLY. ad. [from ancient.) | 


Be! 

times, | El 
A'NCIENTNESS, ſ. [from ancient.] | cell 
uity. b El 


A'NCIENTRY. ſ. [ from gncient, 
honour of ancient lineage, Sag 
A'NCONY, ſ. A bloom wrought in 
figure of a flat iron bar. (bþ 
AND. conjunction. The particle .. 
ſentences or terms are joined. 
A'NDIRON. ſ. Irons at the end af 


grate, in which the ſpit turn. xn 


ANG 


| NO NAI. a, [from evig and lun. ] 
brmaphroditical. 

Dao NAI. ad. [from androg y- 
„.] With two ſexes. | 

o US. ſ. [See ANDROGYNAL.] 
n hermaphrodite. | 


aleſ DO TE. . [arix9olor, ] Something yet 
One f ppubliſned; ſecret hiſtory. | Prior. 

Dn MO'GRAPHY. /. LAH and y:apw, |] 
he deſcription of the winds, | 


EMO METER. ſee LA and Algo. ] 
\ inflrument contrived to meaſure the 


ind. ü f 

E MOVE. ſ. Lartfauvn.] The wind 
pwer. 1 iller. 
EMOSCOPE, ſ. [arepuog and cn. 
machine invented to foretel the changes 


Pp, by the wind, Chambers. 
WNT. prep. Scotch. | 
ability ee about. | 
Han Over-againſt ; oppoſite to. Die, 
0un, 


ES. [, The ſpires or beards of corn. Dic. 
anchor, EURISM, J. [avevguro,] A diſeaſe of 
e arteries, 1n which they become exceſ- 
ely dilated, Sharp. 


temiou E'W, ad, [from a and nee. ] 
Shake Over again; another time, Prior, 
arch Newly; in a new manner, Ropers, 
RCTUOUSNESS, f. [from anfrac- 
anchor, u.] Fulneſs of windings and turnings, 
2 GEL, . [PAyſincg.] 
ing to! Originally a meſſenger. A ſpirit em- 
Shake) ed by God in human affairs. Locle. 
n Tt an Angel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe 
angels of darkneſs. Revelations. 


Argel, in ſcripture, ſometimes means 
In of God, | 
In the ſtile of love, a beautiful perſon, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
of (aud A piece of money anciently ccined and 
preſſed with an angel, rated at ten 
illings. acon. 
GEL, a. Reſembling angels. Pope. 
1 J. [from angel and ſpot.] 
in. ot. ict. 
ELICA. . Lat. ab angelica wirtute.] 
e name of a plant. Miller. 
ELICAL, a, langelicus, Lat.] 


yeni 


ng Qurat 
R 


Shale] 
t lived 1 
1 8. 


ameroſt | Reſembling angels, Raleigh, 
a fag 1 Pataking of the nature of angels. 

: 4 : . Milton. 
ncient.] | Belonging to angels, Wilkins. 


ancient) cellence more than human, 


ELICK, a, [ angelicus, Lat.] Angeli- 
above human, Pope. 


LOT, / A muſical inſtrument, ſome- 


ancient. 
Shake 


rought id reſembling a lute, Di#. 
: 0 J. [anger, Saxon. ] 

ticle by el is unealineſs upon receipt of any 

ed. ury , Locke, 

e end af art of a fore, Temple 

In:. a 


AN / 


ELICALNESS, . | from angelical.] 
' ANGUSTA'TION, f. [from anguſtus, Lat.] 


ANI 


To ANGER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
provoke; to enrage. | Clarendon, 
A'NGERLLY, ad, In an angry manner. Shak, 


ANGIO'GRAPHY. ſ. || from ayſzior and 


vp. A deſcription of veſſels in the 
human body. 
ANGIOMONOSPE'RMOUS. @. [from 
dy ſero, paovog, and onipua.] Such plants 
as have but one fingle ſeed in the ſeed- pod. 
A'NGLE. ſ. [angle, Fr.] The ſpace inter- 
cepted between two lines interſecting each 
other. Stone. 
A'NGLE, ſ. [angel, German.] An inſtru- 
ment to take fiſh, conſiſting of a rod, a 


line, and a hook, Pope, 
To A'NGLE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook, + Waller, 


2. To try to gain by ſome inſinuating ar- 


tifices. Shakeſpeare, 
A'NGLE-ROD. ſ. [angel roede, Dutch.] 
The ſtick to which the fiſher's line and 
hook are hung. Addiſon, 
A'NGLER. ſ. [from angle.] He that fiſhes 
with an angle. Dryden. 
A'NGLICISM. ſ. [from Anglus, Lat.] An 
Engliſh idiom. , 
A*'NGOBER, /. A kind of pear. 
A'NGRILY, ad. from angry.] In an angry 


manner, | Shakeſpeare, 
A'NGRY, a. [from anger. ] 
1. Touched with anger. Geneſis, 


2. Having the appearance of anger. Prov. 
3. Painful; inflamed. Wiſeman, 
A'NGUIGSH. {. {from angoifſe, Fr.] Exceſſi ve 
pain either of mind or body. Donne. 
A'NGUISHED. a. [from anguiſp.] Exceſ- 
fively pained. Donne. 
A'NGULAR. a. | from angle, ] Having, 
angles or corners. Newton, 
ANGULA'RITY. ſ. [from angular.] The 
quality of being angular, 
A'NGULARLY. @ 
angles. : Boyle. 
A'NGULARNESS. ſ. [from angular.] The 
quality of being angular. | 
A'NGULATED. a. | from angle, ] Formed 
with angles. Woodward, 
ANGULO'SITY. f. [from angulous, ] An- 


gularity. Dict. 
A'NGULOUS. a. [from angle.] Hooked; 
angular, Glanville, 
ANGU'ST. a. [anguftus, Lat.] Narrow; 
ſtrait. Die. 


The act of making narrow; the ſtate of 
being narrowed, Wiſeman. 

ANHELA'TION, ſ. [anhelo, Latin.] The 
act of panting. 


ANHELO'SE. a. [anbelus, Latin.] Out of 


breath, . Dict᷑. 

A'NIENTED., a. [ anneantir, Fr.] Fruſtrated, 
Not in uſe, | 

F 2 ANT'GHTS. 


d. | from angular. ] With 
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ANTGHTS. ad. [from à for at and night.] A'NKLE. ſ. [ancleop, Saxon,] The 


 ANIMADVE'RTER. ſ. [from animadvert. 


ANK ANN 


In the night time. Shakeſpeare. Which joins the foot to the leg. * 
A'NIL. ſ. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and A'NKLE-BONE. . [from ankle and 1. 
Ralks indigo is prepared. The bone of the ankle. 1 
ANILENESS. 2 /. Lanilitas, Lat.] The old A NNALIST. ſ. [from annals] A 2 
ANILITY. age of women. of annals, A | 
A'NIMABLE. a. [from animate.] That A NNALS. ſ. [annales, Latin.] Hite! 
which may be put into life. Dick. digeſted in the exact order of time, 2, 
 ANIMADVE'RSION. /. [ animadverſio, Lat.] A'NNATS. ſ. [annates, Lat.] Firk frojn 
1. Reproof; ſevere cenſure, larendon, ; 
2. Puniſhment. Swift. To ANNE'AL, v. u. [zlan, Saxon, ] 
ANIMADVE'RSIVE. a. [ from animad- 1. To heat glaſs, that the colours id! 
wert.] That has che power of judging. it may be fixed, 


| Glanville, 2. To heat any thing in ſuch a 1 
To ANIMADVE'RT. v. n. [animadverto, as to give it the true temper. 


Latin. To ANNE'X, v. a. ¶ annecto, annexum, lu 
1. To paſs cenſures upon. Dryden. 1. To unite to at the end. 
2. To inflict puniſhments. Grew, 2, To unite a ſmaller thing to a great 


] Rat 
He that paſſes cenſures, or inflicts puniſh ANNE X. ſ. [from To annex,] Thet 5 


ments. South, annexed, Br 
ANIMAL. ſ. [ animal, Latin, ] ANNEX*ATION, ſ. [from annex.] 
1. A living creature corporeal. Ray. 1. Conjunction; addition. Hamm 
2. By way of contempt, we ſay a ſtupid 2, Union; coalition; conjunction. Hi 
man is a ſtupid animal. ANNE'XION. ſ. [from annex. ] The ad 
ANIMAL. a. [animalis, Latin.] annexing. N 
1. That which belongs or relates to ani- ANNEXMENT. ſ. [from annex. 
mals. Watts. 1. The act of annexing. 
22. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſiritual. 2. The thing annexed, Sbaleſe 
ANIMA LCULE. f. [azimalculum, Latin. ] ANNTHILABLE. a. [ from anni 
A ſmall animal. Ray. That which may be put out of exiſtend 
ANIMA'LITY. /. [from animals] The ſtate To AN NT HILATE. v. 4. [ad and ni 
of animal exiſtence, Warts, Last.] | 
To A'NIMATE. v. a. | animo, Latin, ] I. To reduce to nothing. 3 
1. To quicken; to make alive, 2. To deſtroy. ah 
2. To give powers to. 7 Dryden, 3. To annul, | lin 
3. To encourage; to incite, Knolles, ANNIHILA*”TION, ſ. [from ami 
A'NIMATE. a. [from To animate.] Alive ; The act of reducing to nothing; the! 
poſſeſſing animal life. Bentley. of being reduced to nothing. Dr 
- A'NIMATED. particip. a. [from animare.] ANNIVE'RSARY, . | anniverſariu 
Lively; vigorous. 2 * 1. A day celebrated as it returns it 
A'NIMATION. ſ. [from animate.] . courſe of the year, Stilling 
1. The act of animating or enlivening. 2. The act of celebration of the ani 
: Bacon, ſary. Dn 
2. That which animates. Brccks, ANNIVERSARY. a. [ anniverſariu; 
z. The ſtate of being enlivened. Returning with the revolution d 
A'NIMATIVE. a. [from animate.] That year; annual. | 
has the power of giving life. ANN DO'MINT. [Latin,] In the 
ANIMA'TOR. 4 [from animate.] That our Lord; as, anno domini, ot 4 
Which gives life. Brown. 1751; that is, in the ſeventeen hu 
ANIMO'SE. a. [animoſus, Latin.] Full of and fifty-firſt year from the birth of 
ſpirit; hot, Die, Saviour, ; 
ANIMO'SITY. .. [animoſitas, Latin.] Ve- A'NNOLIS. ſ. An American animal 
hemence of hatred; paſſionate malignity. a lizard, 


Swift. ANNOTA'TION. .. [annotatio, Lat) 
A'NISE, ſ. [aniſum, Latin.] A ſpecies of plication ; note. ; 7 
apium or parſley, with large ſweet ſcented ANNOTA'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] A W 


ſeeds, Miller. notes; a commentator. 
ANKER. ſ. [arcker, Dutch.] A liquid To ANNO'UNCE, v. 4. [anon 
meaſure, the fourth part of the awm, and 1. To publiſh; to proclaim. 
contains two ſtekans: each ſtekan conſiſts 2. To declare by a judicial ſentence. 
of ſixteen mengles; the mengle being To ANNO'Y, v. a. | annoyer, Fr.) 
equal to two of our wine quarts, Chambers, commode; to vex, * 


5 


AN O 


wy ek b.] Injury; mo- 
vo v. f (om the verb. ] Injury 5 | 


den. 
raver. / [from annoy] 
boy, WO Ach. J. haxeſpeare. 
ache That which annoſs. : 4 . 


The act of annoving. 


ROVER, . (from To annoy. ] The per- 


terh 

litten in that annoys. 

Ry Wal. 4. [annuel, French. ] 

ruity, That which comes yearly. . Pope, 


hich is reckoned by the year, 
OY Shakeſpeare. 
That which laſts only a year. 
NUALLY. ad, from annual. Yearly 3 
ery year. b Brown, 
Vi rANT. ,. [from annuity. ] He that 
Meſa; or receives an annuity, 
WITY. / Lannuite, French. ] : 
A yearly rent to be paid for term of life 


rente 

| Rag years, Cowvel, 

be m A yearly allowance. Clarendon. 
In INNUL, v. 4. {from nullus, Latin. ] 

] To make void; to nullify, Rogers. 

Harn To reduce to nothing. Milton. 


. Aj (ULAR. a. { from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 

The iff 7 the form of a ring. | Cheyne, 
NULARY, a. {from annulus, Lat.] Have 

] g the form of rings. | Ray. 

NULET. /. { from annulus, Latin, ] 

Shokef A-ittl- ring. | 

annif il (In 4 chitecture.] The ſmall ſquare 

exiſtend mbers, in the Dorick capital, under the 

nd nil aner round, are called annulets. 

NNU'MERATE, v. a. [ annumero, Lat.] 

} o add to a former number, 

uh IUMERA'TION, f. [annumeratio, Lat.] 

By 


dition to a former number. 

ami NN U'NCIATE. v. a. [ annuncio, Lat.] 
83 thel p bring tidings. 

05 UNCIA'TION-DAY. g. [from annun- 
ſariu r.] The Cay celebrated by the church, 
turns in memory of the angel's ſalutation of the 

Stilling] eſled virgin; ſolemnized on the twenty- 
the annt th of March, Taylor. 

D UDYNE, a. [from a and sun, Greek, ] 
cri, d which has the power of mitigating 
;tion d Me Dryden. 

INOINT. v. 4. [oindre, enoindre, part. 
In the irt, French. 
i, of 4 To rub over with unctuous matter, 
teen bu Sha leſpeare. 
- birth o To be rubbed upon. den, 
To conſecrate by unction. Shakeſp. 


INTER, . [from anoint.] The perlon 
R anoints, 

VU MALISM, J. [from anomaly.]. Ano- 
ly; Tregularity, Dic. 
MALLSTICAL, 9. [from anomaly. ] 
_ term of aſtronomy, 

MALOUS. a, [a priv. and djuencc.] 
lar; deviating from the general me- 
« or analogy of things, 


UMALOUSLY, 
eu] ly, ad, [f rom anomalgus ] 


Ray. 


Locke. 


AN 8 


ANO'MALY. ſ. [anomalie, Fr.] Irregularity z 


deviation from rule. South. 
A*'NOMY. /. [a priv. and vipuo;, Gr.] Breach 
of law. |  Brambal, 
ANON. ad. 
1. Quickly; ſoon. Waller. 
2. Now and then, Milton. 


ANO'NYMOUS. a, [a priv. and Gipa.] 
Wanting a name, 


ANO'N YMOUSLY. ad. [from anonymous. ] 
Without a name, Swift. 
ANORE'XY. . [At. Inappetency, 


Duincy, 
ANO'THER,. a. [from an and other.] . 


1. Not the ſame. | Locke, 
2. One more. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Any other, Samuel, 
4. Not one's ſelf, South, 
5. Widely different. South. 


ANO'TRER-GAINES. a. Of another kind. 
Obſ.lete. Sidney. 
AN OC THER-GUESS. a. Of another kind. 
A low word. ; Arbutbnot. 
A NSATED. a. [anſatus, Latin.] Having 
handles. 
To AN SWER. v. n. an dypaſuan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. Dryd. 
2. To ſpeak in oppofition, Matthew, Boyle. 
3- To be accountable for. Brown. 
4. To vindicatez to give a juſtificatory 


account of, Swift, 
5. To give an account. Temple, 


6. To correſpond to; to ſuit with. Prov. 
7. To be equivalent to. Eccleſiaſticus, 
8, To ſatisfy any claim or petition, Raleigh, 
9. To act reciprocally upon. 33 
10. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlati ve to 
ſomething elſe. Taylor. 
11. To bear proportion to. 
12, To perform what 1s endeavoured or 


intended by the agent. Atterbury, 
13. To comply with. Shakeſpeare, 
14. To ſucceed; to produce the wiſhed 
event. Bacon, 
15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 
ſummons, Shakeſpeare, 


16. To be over-againſ any thing. Shakeſp, 
A'NSWER. /. [from the verb.] 
1. That which is ſaid in return to a queſtion, 
or poſition, a Atterbury, 
2. A confutation of a charge.  Ayliffe, 
A'NSWER-JOBBER, ſ. He that makes a 
trade of writing anſwers, Swift, 
A'NSWERABLE. a. [from anſwer,] 
1. That to which a reply may be made. 


2, Obliged to give an account, Sewifte. 
3- Correſpondent, Sidney, 
4. Proportionate. Milton, 
5. Suitablez ſuited, Milton. 
6. Equal. Raleigh. 

Relative; correlative. Hooker, 


A'NSWERABLY. ad. [from anſwerable.] 
In due proportion; with proper corre- 
ſpondence 


Sift. : 
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- - piſmire, 


ANTBEAR. ſ. [from ant and bear,] An 


— 


ANT 


ſpondence 3 ſuitably. Brerewood, 


 &'NSWERABLENESS, f. [from anſever- 


able.] The quality of being anſwerable. Di&#, 
A'NSWERER. /. [from anſever.] 
1. He that anſwers. 
2. He that manages the controverſy againſt 
one that has written firſt. Sevifte 
ANT. ſ. [zmerr, Saxon.] An emmet; a 
Pope, 


animal that feeds on ants, Ray. 
A'NTHILL. ſ. [from ant and Bill.] The 
ſmall protuberance of earth in which ants 
make their neſts, Aaddiſon. 
AN' T. A contraction for and it, or and if it. 


5 ANTA'GONIST.,/. [ 238 and &£ywiito, Gr.] 


1. One Who contends with another; an 
opponent. Milton. 

2. Contrary. Addiſon, 
3. In anatomy.] The antagoniſt is that 

muſcle which counteracts iome others. 

| Arbuthnot. 

To ANTA'GONIZE, v. n. [avi and dy- 
e.] To contend againit another, Di#, 

ANTA'LGICK. a. ¶ from a, againſt, and 
dN, pain.] That which ſoftens pain. 

ANTANACL A'SIS. |. | from æilav hh’. 
1. A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame 
word is repeated in a different manner, if 
not in a contrary ſignification, 

2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at the 
end of a long parentheſis. Smith, 

ANTAPHRODI'TICK. @. [from av} and 
dk pęodi: n.] Efficacious againſt the venereal 
di ſeaſe. Se 

ANTAPOPLE'CTICE. 4. [from «v7: and 
arm] Good avainit an apoplexy. 

ANTA'RCTICK. a. [ and agzlo;.] Re- 
lating to the ſouthern pole. Waller. 

ANTARTHRI'TICK. a. [ and &gSEAig.] 

+ Good againſt the gout, : 

ANTASTHMA/TICK. a. [ avi and d .] 
Good againſt he aſthma. 

A'NTE. A Latin particle ſignifying before, 
which is frequently uſed in compoſitions 
as, antediluvian, before the flood; ante in 

' compoſition ſignifies before, as antediluvian; 
anti ſignifies againſt, as gntifebrile, good 
againſt fevers. = 

A'NTEACT. ſ. [from ante and af.] A 
former act. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION, ſ. from ante and 
ambulo, Lat.] A walking before, Di&, 


To ANTECE'DE. v. n. | from ante, before, 


and cedo, to go.] To precede; to go be- 
fore. Hale. 
ANTEC E“. TCE. ſ. [from antecede.] The 

act or ſtate of going before. Hale. 
ANTECEDENT. a. | antecedens, Latin, ] 

Going before ; preceding. _ South, 
ANTECEDENT. ſ. [ antecedens, Latin.] 
1. That which goes before, South, 


2. [In grammar. ] The noun to which the 
relative is ſubjoined, 


ANT 


3. [In logick.] The firſt progote: 
oe Dn 
ANTECE'DENTLY, ad. [from a 
Previouſly, & 
ANTECE'SSOR, .. [Latin,] One wh, 
before, or leads another, I 
ANTECHA'MBER. ſ. {from ans, ws 
and chamber, | The chamber that lek 
the chief apartment, Ain 
To A'NTEDATE, v. 4. [from ant 1 
datum, Latin. 
I, To date earlier than the real tins 


| ) 
2. To date ſomething before the jy 
times. 1 
ANTEDILU'VIAN, 4. [from ants, leh 
and diluvium, a deluge. | 
1. Exiſting before the deluge, Wd 
2. Relating to things exiſting befor 
deluge. | B 
A'NTELOPE. /. A goat with curls 
_ wreathed horns, _—_ 
ANTEMERTDIAN, a, {ante and ni 
Being before noon. | 
ANTEME'TICK, a. [a and ve 
has the power of preventing or fu 
vomiting, : 
ANTEMU/NDANE. &. [ante and 1 
Lat.] That which was before the u. 
A'NTEPAST. f. [ante and paſtun, Lat 
foretaſte, 55 Decay f 
A/NTEPENULT. ſ. [antepenultima, li 
The laſt ſyllable but two. 
ANTEPILE'PTICE. a. [aN and ir 
A medicine againſt convulſions. ] 
To A'NTEPONE. v. 4. | antepony, 
To prefer. 
ANTEPREDICAMENT, ſ. [ant 
mentum, Latin.) Something previ 
the doctrine of the predicaments. 
ANTERIORIT V. /. [from anteriar,| 
ority ; the ſtate of being before. 


 ANTERIOUR. a. [anterior, 2 


before. 

A'NTES. ſ. [Latin] Pillars of lay 
menſions that ſupport the front of al 
ing. 

ANT ESTO! MACH. ſ. [from ante 18 
mach.] A cavity that leads unto 
mach. | 

ANTHELMINTHICK. a, Ian 
£19@-,] That which kills wor 


ANTHEM. /. Las. Greek.) 
ſong. 
ANTHO'LOGY. /. Lade xl, G ; 
1. A collection of flowers. 
2. A collection of devotions. 
A collection of poems. 
A'NTHONY's FIRE. /. A kia 
ſipelas. , 
ANTHRAX. ſ. Cdobeat, Cr. ] A. 
blotch which burns the ſkin; 2 


ANTI 


I 


ANT 


| LOGY. f. er and 
a Pede ie 2 the ſtructure or 
ure of men. 7 
TROP 0'PHAGT. ſ.| &vIpamros and Au.] 
n-eaters 3 cannibals. Shakeſpeare. 
TARO PO PHACLNIAN. /. A ludi- 
ous word, formed by Ry from 
bropophagt- : hakeſpeare. 
THROPO'PHAGY, ſ. [er8pwmcs and 
.] The quality of eating human fleſh, 
- Braun. 
THROPOSO PHV. ＋. U and 
iz] The knowledge of the nature of 


1 
W wn 


HYPNO/TICE. a. [«vri and à se.] 
at which has the power of preventing 


ep, 

7 I. Ie. ] A particle much uſed in com- 
gion with words derived from the Greek; 
liznifies contrary to, as, antimonarchical, 
polite to monarchy. 

ACID. a, [from d, and acidus, ſour, ] 


ICHA/MBER, ſ. Corruptly written for 
echamber, 

MCHRI'STIAN, a, [from a and 
ag.] Oppoſite to chriſtianity. South. 
ICHRI'STLANISM. f. [from anti- 
an.] Oppoſition or contrariety to 
fiſtianity. | Decay of Piety. 
ICHRISTIA'NITY. . [from anti- 
ifian.] Contrariety to chriſtianity, 
NTECIPATE, v. a. [anticipo, Latin,] 
To take ſomething ſooner than another, 
bs to prevent him. Hammond, 
To take up before the time. Dryden, 
To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of 
pething which is not yet, as if it really 


preyit ö. Denharx:, 
its, To preclude, Shaxeſpeare, 
teriat, ICIPA'TION. .. [from anticipate.] 
re. The act of taking up ſomething before 
Lat.] 6 time, Holder. 
} Foretaſte, L*Eſlrange. 
of lat Opinion implanted before the reaſons of 
nt of a topinion can be known. Derham, 
CK. a. [antiquus, ancient.] Odd; ri- 
ante ul wully wild. Dryden. 
into the CK. [. | 
He that plays anticks, or uſes odd geſti- 
an Un; a buffoon. Ste eare, 
worms. 040 appearance. Shen tr, 
Arn TICK. v. a. { from antich.] To make 
reek.] 4 Icks, Shakeſpeare, 
err. ad. [from antick.] With odd 
la, Ore 3 Shakejpeare, 
LT MAX, 7 from «v7; and Na F.] 
. FICNce in Which the laſt part is lower 
the firſt, Addiſon, 
K kind CONVU'LSIVE, a. [from a and 
; e,] Good againſt convulſions. 
r,] A. Fleyer. 
in; 10 ; 


ANTE 


kali, Arbuthnot, 


ANT 


A'NTICOR. ſ. [ and cor.] A preterna- 


tural ſwelling in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite 
to his heart. Farrier's Di#, 


ANTICO'URTIER, J. [from dvr} and cour- 


tier. ] One that oppoles the court. 


ANTIDO'TAL. 4. {from antidere.] That 


which has the quality of counteracting 


N Brown, 
A'NTIDOTE. /. Laie, Gr.] A medi- 
cine given to expel poi Dryden. - 


| oi ſon. 4 
ANTIFE'BRILE, a. kern, and febris.] Good 


againſt fevers, Fleyer. 


ANTILO'GARITHM. /. [from dy, againſt, 


and logaritbm.] The complement of 
the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe- 
cant; or the difference of that logarithm 
from the logarithm of ninety degrees, 
Chambers, 
ANTIMONARCHICAL. a. [ avs: and e- 
vagygiz.] Againſt government by a ſingle 
_ perſon, Addiſon, 
ANTIMO'NIAL. @. [from antimony. ] Made 
of antimony, Blackmore, 
A'NTIMONY. ſ. Antimony is a mineral 
ſubſtance, of a metalline nature. Mines 
of all metals afford it, Its texture is full 
of little ſhining veins or threads, like 
needles; brittle as glaſs. It deſtroys and 
diflipates all metals fuſed with it, except 
gold. Chambers, 
ANTINEPHARI/TICK. a. [avi and vepgi- 
Tix%;,] Good againſt diſeaſes of the reins 
and kidneys, 


A'NTINOMY. /. LG and . A con- 


tradition between two laws. 
ANTIPARALY/TICK. a, [ar and wapd- 
Aus, Efficacious againſt the pally, 
ANTIPATHE'TICAL. 3. [from antipathy,] 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing. 
| g Hove. 
ANTIPATHY, ſ. [from a and waſo; ; 
antipathie, Fr.] A natural contrariety to 
any thing, ſo as to ſhun it involuntarily ; 
oppoſed to ſympathy, | Locke, 
ANTIPERTST ASIS. f. [ avri and eęgiga- 
4] The oppoſition of a contrary quality, 
by which the quality it oppoſes becomes 
heightened or intended, Coaoley. 
ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL. @. [ar and pe- 
- ſtilential, ] Efficacious againſt the plague, 
Harvey. 
ANTIPHRA'SIS, ſ. [a and $240. ] The 
uſe of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their 


proper meaning. South. 
ANTIPODAL. a. | from antipodes.] Relating 
to the antipodes. Brown. 


ANTI PODES. ſ. [a and g.] Thoſe 
people who, hving on the other fide of the 
globe, have their feet directly oppoſite to 


ours. Waller. 
ANTIPOPE. ſ. [from #7} and pope.] He 
that ulurps the popedoia, Addiſon, 
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ANT 


ANT. TPTO'SIS, fe [evrimleai.] A figure 


in grammar, by which one caſe is put for 
another. ; — 

A/NTIQUARY. ſ. [antiquarius, Latin.] A 
man ſtudious of antiquity. Pope. 

A'NTIQUARY. a. Old; antique. Shakeſp. 


To A'NTIQUATE. v. a. [antiquo, Latin. 


To make obſolete. Addiſon. 
A'NTIQUATEDNESS, ſ. from antiquated, ] 
The ſtate of being obſolete. 
ANTIQUE. . [ antique, French. ] 


1. Ancient; not modern, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Of genuine antiquity. Prior. 
3. Of old faſhion. Smith, 
4. Odd; wild; antick. Donne. 


ANTVYQUYE,. /. | from antique, a.] An anti- 


uity; a remain of ancient times. Sri. 


Aut 
 ANTIUQUENESS. ſ. [from antigue.] The 


uality of being antique. Addiſon, 
ANTIQUITY. /. [antiquitas, Latin, | 


1. Old times. Addiſon. 
2. The ancients. Raleigh. 
3. Remains of old times. Bacon. 
4. Old age. Shakeſpeare, 


HANTTSCTI. ſ. [die.] The people who 


have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 


The people of the north are Antiſcii to 
thoſe of the ſouth; one projecting ſhadows 
at noon toward the north, the other to- 
ward the ſouth, Chambers, 

ANTISCORBU'TICAL, 2. [m and ſcor- 
butum.] Good againſt the ſcurvy. Arbuth, 

ANTISPASIS, ſ. [avsiowaw,] The revul- 
fion of any humour, | 

ANTISPASMO'DICE. &. LAV W —ᷣ sg. 
That which has the power of relieving the 
cramp. 

ANTISPA “STICK. a. ,da. ] Me- 
dicines which cauſe a revulſion. | 
ANTISPLE/NETICK. a. | vr; and ſplene- 
rick, ] Efficacious in diſeaſes of the ſpleen, 

| | Foyer, 
ANTTSTROPHY. ſ. [ avz:634pn.] In an ode 
ſung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every 
three, 
ANTISTRUMA'TICE. a. Ia and truma,] 
 _Godd againſt the king's evil. Wiſeman. 
ANTITHE'SIS, ſ. In the plural antitheſes, 
[ avrifeo;, ] Oppoſition; contraſt, Pope, 
A'NTITYPE. A. [ dxxixurog.] That which 
is reſembled or ſhadowed out by the type. 
A term of theology. Burnet, 
ANTITY*PICAL. 3. [from antitype.] That 
which explains the tvpe. | 
ANTIVENE/REAL. a. [avi and venereal.] 
Good againſt the venereal diſeaſe. Wiſeman, 


ANTLER. ſ. [ andouillier, Fr.] Branch of a 


ſtag's horns. Prior. 
ANTO'ECT. ſ. | from d and eiziw.] Thoſe 
inhabitants of the earth who live under the 
ſame meridian, at the ſame diſtance. from 
the equator; the one toward the north, 
and the other to the ſouth, Chambers, 


A P F 
ANTONOMA'TIA. I. [from ru 
a name, ] A form of ſveech, in v 
for a proper name, is put the * 
ſome dignity. We ſay the Ora 1 
cero. 


A'NTRE, [antre, Fr.] A cavern; 10 


ANVIL. ſ. [ænpille, Saxon. ] 3 
1. The iron block on which the (vj 
his metal to be forged, 1 
2. Any thing on which blows are l. 

„ 000 

ANXVETY. ,. [anxieras, Latin. g 
1. Trouble of mind about fome 4 
event; ſolicitude, 71 
2. Depreſſion ; lowneſs of ſpirits, / 

ANXIOUS. a. [anxius, Latin. 
I. Diſturbed about ſome uncertain et 


2. Careful; full of inquietude, Þ 
A'NXIOUSLY. ad, [from anxiou.] 4 
touſly ; unquietly. 
A'NXIOUSNESS. ſ. [from ax 
quality of being anxious, 
ANV. a. [aniz, enig, Saxon, ] 
I. Every; whoever; whatever, 
2. It is uſed in oppoſition to none, 
A'ORIST,. ſ. [AC.] Indefinite. 
AORTA. ſ. [d oflu.] The great arten 
riſes immediately out of the left ventn 
the heart, 
APA'CE. ad. {from a and face.] 
1. Quick; ſpeedily. Ti 
2. Haſtily. Sit 
APAGO'GICAL. a. [ from PEI 
as does not prove the thing direct 
ſhews the abſurdity, which ariſes 
nying it. (oct 
APART. ad. [ apart, French,] 
1. Separately from the reſt in place. 
2. In a ſtate of diſtinction. } 
3. At a diſtance; retired from tel 
company, SL 
APA'RTMENT. /. [afartement, French 
room; a ſ.t of rooms. 4 
A/PATHY. g. [a and a0] La 
from paſſion, 
APE. ſ. [ ape, Icelandiſh.] | 
1. A kind of monkey. Ws 
2. An imitator. Val 
To APE. v. a. | from ape. To im 
an ape imitates human actions. ö 
APE! AK. ad, [d pique, Fr.] In 2 N 
pierce pointedly. 
A'PEPSY. ſ. {&ridia.] A loſs cf 8 
concoction. — 
APE'RIENT., 2. [aperio, Latin.) 
purgative. : 4 
APE/RITIVE. 2. | from aper, Let 
which has the quality of opening 
APE/RT. a. { apertus, Latin, | Up 
APE/RTION. /. [from apertus, Len, 
1. An opening; a paſſage; a 8 : 


APO 


The act of opening. : | Wiſeman. 

| III. ad. [aperte, — Saas 19s 
8. ſ. [from apert.] Openneſs. 

RTNESS. ſ. [ Mm op 


ERTURE. 1 [from apertus, open, ] 
The act of opening. H: ter. 
An open place. Glanville. 


TALOUS. a. [of a and W] aA al, a 
f.] Without a 5 55 

T. .. apices, plur. [Lat.] e tip or 
E* f BY Woodward. 
LERESIS. ſ. Ia paigtrig.] A figure in 


J emmar that takes away a letter or ſyllable 
ome þ m the beginning of a word, N 
11 ELIN. , apbelia, plur. [d n N.] 


bet part of the orbit of a planet, in 
bich it is at the point remoteſt from the 
Dh, Cbeyne. 
ALA NTHROPVY. ſ. LA N AY ga. 
ant of love to mankind. 

HORISM. ſ. [4p0;27,igh] A maxim; 


JORI'STICAL. a. [from aphoriſm. ] 
lien in ſeparate unconnected ſen- 


In the form of an aphoriſm. Harvey. 
RODISI/ACAL. 7 a. [4pz03imn,] Re- 
IRODISI'ACK. $ lating to the vene- 
| diſeaſe, 

ARY, .. [from apis, Lat. a bee.] The 
hee where bees are kept. Swift, 
CES of a fuer. Little knobs that 
dw on the tops of the ſtamina, in the 
dale of a flower, Quincy. 
ECE. ad. [a and piece, ] To the part or 
te of each. Hooker, Swift. 
SH, a. from ape. ] 


fit 
I 
rech 
iſes fr 


place, Ive, a | Shakeſpeare. 
Foppiſh ; affected. Soakeſpeare. 
dilly; trifling. Glanville, 


Wanton; playful, Prior. 
LV. ad. | from apiſb.] In an apiſh 
Þnner, 

SX ESS. ſ. [from apiſp.] Mimiekry; 


perv. 


as. Y STRE, {. Latin. ] The enſign in ſea- 

f | els, Aadiſan. 

$, t CALYPSE, . {from ear Ranyals. | 
n a pb lation; a word uſed only of the ſa- 
| d writings, Milton, 
fs of CALY'PTICAL, a. [from apocalypſe. ] 
Manning revelation, Burnt. 


wha J. [#To%onn. ] A figure, when 
e or ſyllable is taken away. 

U STICK, a, [ amorpgpinen, ] Re- 
ed and aftringent, Chambers. 
— HA. /. from « Torguniw, | Bucks 
ended to the ſacred writings, of doubtful 
* Hooker 
Vol, I. i 


unconnected poſition. - Ropers.. 


Lees. 
IORISTICALLY. ad. [from apboriſti- 


Having the qualities of an ape; imi- 


TPAT, ad. ſa word formed from the 
101, ] With quick palpitation. Congreve, 


APO/CRYPHAL, a. [from apocrypbas}] bart 


1. Not canonical z of uncertain authority. 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. Addiſon, 
APO'CRYPHALLY. ad. [from apocrypbal.] 
_ Vneertainly.. | 


APO/CRYPHALNESS, / [from apecry- 


pbal.] Uncertainty. | 
APODICTICAL, 2. [from d w] Deb 
monſtrat ive. | Brown, 
APODI XIS. ſ. [aa«$:;.] Demonſtration, 
. | Dic. 
AOA ON. ) ſ. [anon] A point in 
A POGEE. the heavens, in which the 
APOGEUM, 8 ſun, or a planet, is at the 
greateſt diſtance poſſible from the earth in 
its whole revolution. Fairfax. 
APOLOGE/TICAL. 2 4. That which is faid 
APOLOGE'TICEK., $ in defence of any 


* 


thing. 


Boyle, 
APOLOGE”TICALLY. ad. ¶ from * 


cal.] In the way of defence or excuſe. 
To APO'LOGIZE. v. 2. [from apolog y. J 
To plead in favour. ; Foe 
A'POLOGUE. ſ. e] Fable; ſtory; 
_ contrived to teach ſome moral truth. Locke. 
APO'LOGY, ſ. [apologia, Lat. aTr9oyia,] 
Defence; excuſe, | Tillotſon, 
APOMECO'METRY. ſ. [from das pie 
nog, and usw.] The art of meaſuring 

things at a diſtance, | 

APONEURO'SIS. ſ. [from nd and vevger,] 
An expanſion of a nerve into a membrane. 
; Sharp. 
APOPHASIS, |. [Lat. amspaoy;.] A figure 
by which the orator ſeems to wave what 
he would plainly infinuate. Smith, 


APOPHLE/GMATICK. a. [r and N- 


Aa.] Drawing away phlegm, 
APOPHLE'GMATISM. ſ. [ ard and - 
n.] A medicine to draw phlegm. Bacon, 
A POPHTHEOGM. ſ. ILE. A re- 
markable ſaying. Prior, 
APO'PHYGE, |. | agropuy?, flight.] That 
part of a column, where it begins to ſpring 
out of its baſe; the ſpring of a column, 
Chambers, 
APOPHYSIS. ſ. [enipvois,] The promi- 
nent parts of ſome bones; the ſame as pro- 


ceſs. | Wiſeman; 
APOPLE'CTICAL. 2 a. [from apoplexy.} 
APOPLE'CTICK., Relating to an apo- 
plexy. Derham, Wiſeman, 


A/POPLEXY. ſ. [ariwantic.}] A tudden 


deprivation of all ſ:nſation by a diſeaſe, 


Arbuthnot, 


APO'RIA. ſ. [4wogia.] A figure by which 
the ſpeaker doubts where to bezin, Smith. 
APORRHO'EA. |. [aw ben.] Effluvium ; 
emanation. Granville, 
APOSIOPE'SIS. ſ. Id wert,. A form 
ot ſpeech, by which the tpeaker, through 
ſome 3 or vehemency, breaks w 
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his ſpeech, ; Smith, 
APO'STASY. ſ. | awicas is. ] Departure from 


what a man has profeſſed; it is generally To APPAREL. v. n. [from 


applied to religion, Sprat. 


. APO STATE. fe N Lat. amoraTng.] 


One that has forſaken his religion. Rogers, 


APOSTA'TICAL. a. [from apoſtate.] After APPA/RENT. a. [ apparent, Fr.] 


the manner of an apoſtate. Sandys. 
To APO STAT IZE. v. n. [from apeftate.] 
To forſake one's religion. Bentley. 


To APO'STEMATE. v. n. | from 1 


To ſwell and corrupt into matter. Wiſ-man. 


APO'TOME. ſ. {from ame , to cut off.] 
The remainder cr difference of two incom- 


menſurable quantities, Chambers, 
A'POZEM. . [ab, from, and g to 
boil.] A decoction. Wiſeman, 
To APPA'L. v. a. [afpalir, Fr.] To fright; 
to depreſs. Clarendon. 
APPA'LEMENT. ſ. ¶ from appal.] Depreſ- 
ſion; impreſſion of fear. Bacon. 


A'PPANAGE. ſ. [appanagium, low Latin.] 
Lands ſet apart for the maintenance or 


younger children. Swift, 
APPARA'TUS, ſ. [Latin.] Tools; fur- 
niturez equipage; ſhow, Peper 


APPAREL. g. [appareil, Fr.] 


% 


APP 


1. Dreſs; veſture. 
2, External habiliments. 


Tat 
noun. ] "para, 4 


1. To dreſs; to cloath. 
2. To cover or deck. 


1. Plain; indubitable, 
2. Seeming; not real. 
3. Viſible. 1 
4. Open; diſcoverable. Hale 


8 5. Certain; not preſumptive, Sd 
APOSTEMA'*TION, f. 1 apoſtemate.] APPARENTLY, ad. Crrots ara ec 
The gathering of a hollow purulept tu- Evidently ; openly, -, 77 1p 
- mour. | Grew. APPARITION. . {from apparee, Lal ; 
A/POSTEME. 7 f. [#nir1pua.] A hollow 1. Appearance; viſibility, Mi 
APOSTUME. © ſwelling; an abſcess. 2. A viſible object. 7 1 
5 SY Wiſeman. 3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit, PE 
APO'STLE. |. Ate Lat. ami e.! 4. Something only apparent, not re! ne 
A perſon ſent with mandates; particularly | Dal E 
applied to them whom our Saviour depued 5. The viſibility of ſome luminary, In ci 
co preach the goſpel. Locke, APPARITOR. 5 [from appareo, Lai 13 
 APO'STLESHIP. f. [from apoftle.} The The loweſt officer of the ecclef A 
office or dignity of an apoſtle. Locke, court; a ſummoner, | ; C 
APOSTO'LICAL, &. [ from apeſtolick.] De- To APPAY'Y. v. a. [ appayer, old 10 ph 
livered by the apoſtles. Hooker. ſetisfy: well appayed, is pleaſed; il PE 
APOSTO'LICALLY. ad. f from apoſtolical.] e is uneaſy, M plo 
In the manner of the apoſtles. To APPE'ACH, v. a. El 
APOSTO'LICK. 3. from apoſtle.] Taught 1. To accuſe, | 2 
by the apoſtles. Dryden. 2. To cenſure; to reproach. j E. 
APO'STROPHE. ſ. Caro go.] APPEACHMENT, ſ. [ from a 5 
1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to Charge exhibited againſt any man, Wi ec 
another perſon than the ſpeech appointed To APPE/AL. v. u. [ appello, Lat.) E. 
did intend or require. Sn mitb. i. To traasfer a cauſe from one to A 
2. In grammar, the contraction of a word other, | Sy 54 
by the uſe of a comma; as, ths", for 2. To call another as witneſs. EI 
| though. | Sevift, 3. To charge with a crime. Shale a 
To APO'STROPHIZE. v. 4. [from apeſ- APPE/AL. .. [from the verb.] A 
rrophe.) To addreſs by an apoſtrophe, Pope. 1. A provocation from an inferiourt f 
A POST UME. ſ. A hollow tumour filled ſuperiour judge. jm wi 
with purulent matter, Harvey. 2. In the common law an accuſation. I 
APO{THECARY, ſ. [apotheca, Lat. a re- 3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. Jj 1 
poſitory.] A man whoſe employment it is A call upon any as witneſs. 2 
to keep medicines for ſaie, _ South, APPEALANT. ſ. [from appeal. | Hel P 
A'POTHEGM, 1 [properly apepbtbegm.] appeals. Nh. Shai 7 
A remarkable faying. Watts, To APPE'AR, v. n. [appareo, Lat.) 3 
APOTHE/OSIS, ſ. {from awd and Sg.] 1. To be in fight; to be viſible, ! A 
Deification. Garth, 2. To become viſible as a ſpirit, F 


3. To ſtand in the preſence of omen 
riour. p 
4. To be the object of obſervation 
5. To exhibit one's ſelf wk „ 


6. To be made clear by evidence. Þ 
7. To ſeem; in oppohtion to realii i 
8. To be plain beyond diſpute. 4% 
APPEA/RANCE. /, [from To cf 
1. The act of coming into fight. 
2. The thing ſeen. . 
3. Phænomenon; any thing viſible 
4. Semblance; not reality. 
5. Outſidez ſhow. | 
6, Entry into a place or 9 1 


ö 


APP 


| Appartion; ſupernatural viſibility, 


600 Addiſon: 

lai ibition of the perſon to a court. 

55 l 1 Exhibition me Shake ede. 
Open circumſtances of a caſe. wift. 


b. Preſence; mien, Addiſon. 
J. Probability; likelihood. Bacon. 
FARER. J. [from To appear. The 
rſon that appears. Brown, 
EASABLE, a. [from appeaſe. ] Re- 
dncileable, 


ess. / [from appeaſe.) 
bots econcileableneſs. a 
12 APPE/ASE, v. a. [oppaiſer Fr) 
To quiet; to put in a tate of peace. 
15 Wn ns Davies, 
Tal To pacify; to reconcile. Milton. 


ASEM ENT. /. [from appeaſe.] A 


te of peace. Hayward. 


* FE ASER. ſ. [from appeaſe.] He that 
15 cines; he that quiets diſturbances, 

* FELLANT. ſ. [appetlo, Latin, to call.] 

A. | A challenger, Shakeſpeare. 

3 One that appeals from a lower to a 


pher power. Ayliffe. 


pſon appealed againſt. Ayliffe. 
ELLA'TION, f. | appellatio, Latin. |] 
me, | Brown. 
ELLATIVE. ſ. [appellativum, Lat.] 
mes for a whole rank of beings, are 
ed appellatives. Watts. 


] ELLATIVELY, ad, | from appellative.] 
one U cording to the manner of nouns appel- 


Ve, ; 
E LLATORY, a, [from appeal.] That 
uch contains an appeal, 
ELLEE. ſ. One who is accuſed, Dic. 
Feria PPEND. v. a, [afpendo, Lat.] 
To hang any tning upon another, 

ation . To add to ſomething as an acceſſory. 
inch [ NDAGE. /, [F rench, ] Something 

ee to another thing, without being ne- 


11.1 Bel ary to its eſſence, Taylor. 
5 i NDANT, a. [French,] 7 

Lat. Hanging to ſomething elle. 

ble. Annexed ; concomitant, Rogers. 


Un law, any thing beloaging to another, 


ONT. . An accidental or ad- 
. 10us part, . + ons 
ore a cw PENDICATE, v. a. [appends, Lat.] 


ak ade to another thing. ale. 
dence. 48 ATI ON. /. [from appendicate. ] 

1 - Xion, } 
reality, NDIx : Hale, 
ute. Addl J appendices, plur. [Lat.] 


7s pa bins appended or added. Stilling ft 


an adjundt 


ht, 5 a concomitant, Watts, 
us | m. v. n. [appartenir, Fr.] 
3 vibe o belong to as of right. Raleig 5. 
. : belong to by nature, Bacon, 


ELLATE. .. [appellatus, Lat.] The 


af une Kceſſorium principali. Cocel. 


APP 


APPERTAINMENT. /. [from appertain.] 


That which belongs to any rank or dignity. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
APPE/RTENANCE. ſ. [appartenance, Fr.] 
That which belongs to another thing. 

. ry | Brown. 
APPERTINENT. a. {from To appertain.] 


Belonging; relating. Sbaleſpeare. 
A/PPETENCE, 7 þ. [ appetentia, Lat.] Car- 
A'PPETENCY, & nal defire. ilton. 
APPETIBULITY. ſ. from ible.] The 

quality of being deſirable. Brambal. 


- A'PPETIBLE. 4. [appetibilis, Lat.] De- 


Hrable. | Bram 

A'PPETITE. /. n Lat.] | 
I. The natural defire of good. Hooker, 
2. The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure, Dryden. 
Violent longing, Clarendon, 
4. Keenneſs of ſtomach; hunger, Bacon. 
APPETLI TION, ſ. [appetitioz _ Deſire. 
8 ammond, 


A'PPETITIVE, a. That which defires. 
Hale. 
To APPLAYUD. v. a. I applaudo, Lat.] 
1. To praiſe by clapping the hands. 
2. To praiſe in general. Pope. 
APPLA'UDER. ſ. [from applaud.] He that 
praiſes or commends. Glanville. 
APPLA'USE. ſ. [applauſus, Lat.] Appto- 
bation loudly expreſſed. Dryden. 
APPLE. /. [æppel, Saxon.] | 
1. The fruit of the apple-tree, Pope, 
2. The pupil of the eye. Deut. 
A'PPLEWOMAN., ſ. [from apple and we- 
man.] A woman that ſells apples. Arbuth, 
APPLYABLE.'a. | from apply.] That which 
may be applied, South, 
APPLIANCE, ſ. [from apply.] The act of 
applying; the thing applied. Shakeſp, 
APPLICABILITY, , | from applicable. ] 
The quality of being fit to be applied, 


A*PPLICABLE. 4. [ from apply. ] That 
which may be applied, Dryden. 

A'PPLICABLENESS. ſ. [from applicable. ] 
Fitneſs to be applied. » Boyle. 

A'PPLICABLY. ad. [from applicable.) In 
ſuch manner as that it may be properly 
applied. 5 


line drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to biſect 

the diameter. „ Chambers, 
APPLICA7TION, ſ. [from apply.] | 

1. The act of applying any thing to an- 

other, 

2. The thing applied, 

3. The act of applying to any perſon as a 


petitioner,  Sevift. 
4. The employment of any means for a 
certain end, Locke. 
5. Intenſeneſs of thought z cloſe fiudy. _ 

8 | | Locke, 
* 


A/PPLICATE. f. [from apply.) A rigbt 


PP 
6, Attention to ſome particular affair. 


| Addiſon. 
APPLICATIVE. a. [from 47. hat 
which applies. 


: rambal, 
A*PPLICATORY. a. That which applies. 


Taylor. 
To A'PPLY. v. a. [applico, Lat, ] | 
1. To put one thing to another. Dryden. 


2. Tolay medicaments upon a wound, Add. 


3. To make uſe of, as relative or ſuitable, 


4. To put to a certain uſe, Clarendon. 
. To uſe as means to an end, Rogers. 
6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy. Watts. 
7. To have recourſe to, as a petitioner, Swift. 
8. To endeavour to work upon. Rogers. 
9. To ply; to keep at work. Sidney. 
To APPO'INT. v. a. [ appointer, hy. 
I. To fix any thing. Galatians. 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. Judges. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree. 
| Manaſjeh's Prayer. 
4. To furniſh in all points; to equip. 
 Haywerd, 


 APPOINTER, ſ. [from appoint. ] He that 


ſettles or fixes. 

APPO/INTMENT, /. [appointement, Fr.] 
1. Stipulation. W 
2. Decree; eſtabliſhment. Hooker, 
3. Direction; order, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Equipment; furniture. Sbakeſpeare, 

5. An allowance paid to any man. 5 

To AP PORT ION. 2. a. [from portio, Lat.] 

Io ſet out in juſt proportions. Collier, 

APPO'RTIONMENT. /. [from apportion.] 
A dividing into portions. 

To APPO'SE. v. a. [appono, Lat.] To put 

. queſtions to, Baton. 

A'PPOSITE, à. [afppoſitus, Lat.] Proper; 
fit; well adapted. 

A'PPOSITELY. ad. [from appoſite.] Pro- 
perly; fitly; ſuitably. : outh, 

APPOSITEN ESS. 1 from appeſite.] Fit- 
neſs; propriety; ſuitableneſs. Hale. 

APPOSLTION. ſ. [ appoſitio, Lat.] : 

1. The addition of new matter. Arbutbnot. 
2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns 
in the ſame cate, 

To APPRA'ISE. v. 4. [apprecier, Fr.] 
To ſet a price upon any thing. 

APPRA'ISER. ſ. [from appraiſe.] A perſon 
appointed to ſet a price upon things to be ſold, 

To APPREHE ND. v. @, [apprebendo, Lat,] 
i. To lay hold on. Taylor, 
2. To ſeize, in order for trial or puniſh- 
ment. | | Clarendon, 

g. To conceive by the mind. Stilling fleet, 
4. To think on with terrour; to fear, 

Temple. 

APPREHE'NDER. ſ. [ from apprebend. 
Conceiver ; thinker, Glanville, 

APPREHEI/NSIBLE. a, {from apprebend.] 
That which may be apprehended, or con- 


Dryden. 


MWotton. Atterbury.. 


een, tin | 
APPREHE/NSION, ſ. [ apprebe 
I, The mere — 2 nr 


10 
0s, 


+ hl 7 

2. Opinion; ſentiment conception, $. 
3. The faculty by which we conceive, 
ideas, Milk 


4. F ear. 1 Adds 
5: Suſpicion of ſomething, Slalehe 
- Shaizn 


Seizure. 

APPREHE'NSIVE, 4. [from apprebai 
1. Quick to underſtand, * 
2. Narful. Till 

APPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. [from opprly 

five. ] In an apprehenfive manner, 

APPREHE'NSIVENESS, /. ſtrom oy 
benſive.] The quality 1 being appte: 
ſive. Hal 

APPRENTICE. ſ. [apprenti, Fr.] 0 
that is bound by covenant, to ſerve ing 
man of trade, upon conditien that 4 
tradeſman ſhall, in the mean time, 
deavour to inſtruct him in his art, Dy{ 

To APPRE'N TICE. 2. a. {from the now 
To put out to a maſter as an apprentice 


APPRE'NTICEHOOD. /. [from app 
tice, ] The years of an apprentice's | 
vitude. Odbaleſeg 

APPRENTICESHIP, ſ. [from appra 
The years which an apprentice 1$t0| 
under a maſter, j 

To APPRI'ZE, v. a. [appris, Fr.] Toi 
form, (by 

To APPRO ACH. v. n. | afpprocher, Fr. 
1. To draw near Jocaily, © bat 
2. To draw near, as time. 

3. To make a progreſs towards, ment 


4. To have a natural affinity; to be 
in natural qualities. 
To APPRO/ ACH. v. 4. 
1. To bring near to. 5 
2. To come near to. ; 
APPRO'ACH. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of drawing near, ' 
2. Acceſs, 
3. Hoſtile advance. Stake 
4. Means of advancing. 1 | 
APPRO'ACHER, {. [from approath.| 
perſon that approaches. Shak 
APPRO'ACHMENT, ſ. [from ahi 
The act of coming near. : br 
APPROBA'TION, þ. [ approbativ, Lat. 
1. The act of approving of eie 
himſelf pleaſed, ; Slat 
2. The liking of any thing. 1 
3. Atteſtation; ſupport. Sa 
APPRO'OF. .. [from approve.] C 
dation, Obſolete. Shake] 
Te APPROPI'NQUE. . 2, [of 


Lat. ] To draw near to. Not in ub 
5 Hud 


rf 


APR 


Lo O/PRIABLE. 4. [from appropriate.] 
angler may be appropriated. Brown, 
APPRO'P RIATE. . 4s [ approprier, 


| b. . 

5 2 Ls to ſome particular uſe or 
«0 "q 4 "8 Roſcommon. 
* To claim or exerciſe an excluſive right. 
* To make peculiar 3 to annex. Locke. 
Fw ſly law. To alienate a benetice, Ayliffe. 


PRO/PRIATE. 2. [from the verb. | Pe- 
conligned to ſome particular, 
Stilling fleet. 
PROPRIA!TION. |. from appropriate. ] 
The application of ſomething to a par- 
icular purpoie. : : Locke, 
The claim of any thing as peculiar, 


lar; 


; Shakeſpeare, 

1 0 ' The fixing a particular ſignification to a 

1 N ord, Locke, 
that la law.] A ſevering of a benefice eccle- 


ical to the proper and perpetual uſe of 
me religious houſe, or dean and chapter, 
ihoprick, or college. Corpel, 
PROPRIA'TOR., ſ. { from appropriate. ] 
le that is poſſeſſed of an appropriated be- 
efice, | Ayliffe. 
PRO'VABLE. 4. That which merits 
porobation, Brown, 
PRO VAL. ſ. [from approve. ] Approba- 
hon, Temple, 
PRO'VANCE, ſ. [from approve. ] 


i Ap- 
E robation Not in ule, Thom ſon. 
(ht PPRO/VE, v. a. [ approuver, French.] 

Fr „Jo like; to be pleated with. 

habel Hooker, Davies. 
To expreſs liking. Locke. 

ment Je prove; to ſhow, Tilletſon. 

= To experience, Shakeſpeare. 

to be Jo make or ſhew to be worthy of ap- 


robation, Roger So 
Phation ; liking, 

N VER. J. [from approve. ] 
He that approves. 

He that makes trial, Shakeſpeare. 
In law, ] One that confeſſing felony of 
melt, accuſeth another, Compel, 
PROXIMATE. a. [from ad and proxi- 


Hayward. 


arb.] % Latin. ] Near to, Brown, 
Shak NS Ou . [from approxi- 
le, f 


Approach to any thing. Brown. 
+ Continual approach nearer ſtill, and 
enter to tne quantity ſought, ; 

PL LSE. /. [appulſus, Lat.] The act of 
5 Holder. 


Kng againſt any ching. 


Shake | 5 or Ap RICOCk. A kind of wall 
Com 3 5 C4 
Sto , rin, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The 
approp * month of the year, January counted 


ox. Peacbam. 


FROVEMENT, . [from approve, | Ap- 


Aclub hung before, to keep the other 


AQU 


dreſs clean, | udifor, 
- 2. A piece of lead which covers the touch- 


hole of a great gun. 


 A'PRON-MAN. /. [from apron and mas] 


A workman; an artificer, Shakeſpeare, 
A'PRONED. @a. [from apron.] Wearing an 
| P 


apron. wh | | . 
A'PSIS, ſ. apſides, plural. [AA, The 
higher ap/is is denominated aphelion, or 


apogee; the lower, perihelion, or perigee. 
APT. a. [aptus, Latin. ] ö 


1. Fit. Th: | Hooker, 
2. Having a tendency to. Hooker, 
3. Inelined; led to. Bentley. 
4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. R 


- Shakeſpeare. 
5. Qualified for. TL * 
To AF. v. a. [apto, Latin.] 5 
1. To ſuit; to adapt. | 
2. To fit; to qualify. | enbam. 
To APTATE. v. a. | aptatum, Latin,] To 
make fit, 
A/PTITUDE. ſ. French. ] 


I. Fitneſs, Decay of Piety. 

2, Tendency. Decay of Piety. 

3. Diſpoſition, | Locke. 
A'PTLY. ad. [from apt. ] 

1. Properly ; fitly. Blackmore, 

2. Juſtly ; pertinently. Addiſon, 


3. Readily; acutely ; as, he learned his 
buſineſs very aptly. | | 
A'PTNESS, J. [from apt.] 


1. Fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs,” Morris. 
2. Diſpoſition to any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Quickneſs of apprehenſion. Bacon. 
4. Tendency. Addiſon. 


A'PTOTE. ſ. [of a and wiwew,] A noun 
which is not declined with caſes, 
A'QUA. ſ. [Latin,] Water. . 
ANUA FORTIS. ſ. [Latin.] A corrofive 
liquor made by diſtilling purified nitre with 

calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, whichriſes in 
fumes red as blood, being collected, is the 
ſpirit of nitre or agua fortis. 
AQUA MARI NA. This ſtone ſeems to me 
to be the beryllus of Pliny. Wrodward, 
AQUA YTTHA, [Latin.] Brandy. | 
AQUA'TICK. a. [ aquaticus, Latin, ] 
1. That which inhabits the water. 
2. That which grows in the water. | 
| Mortimer. 
A*QUATILE. 2. [ aquatilis, Latin. ] That 
which inhabits the water, 
A'QUEDUCT. /. [aguedufus, Latin. A 
conveyance made tor carrying water. 
Addiſon. 
A*'QUEOUS. a. [from agua, water, Latin.] 
Watery. 
A'/QUEOUSNESS, /. [agquoſitas, Lat.] 
. teriſhneſs, | 
A'QUILINE. a. [aguilinus, Latin.] Reſem- 
bling an eagle; When appl. ed to the noſe, 
AQUO'SE, 


Ray. 


Ray. 
Was 


i 

3 

; 

5 

1 | 
H. 
4 
. 
1 

! 
112 
14 
. 
1 
ith 
11 
1 
it i 
+ 


ARB 


AQUO'SE. a. [from agua, Lat.] Watery, 
| n ſ. [from aguoſe.] Waterineſs, 
A. 


L. anno regni; that is, the year of the 
- rCign, 
ARABLE. a. {from aro, Latin, ] Fit for 
tillage, : Dryden. 
ARACHNOT DES. ſ. [from de«yv», a ſpider, 
and ekdog, form.] One of the tunicks of 
tze eye, ſo called from its reſemblance to a 
- cobweb. © © | Derbam. 
ARA'IGNEE. ſ. A term in fortification, a 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
ARA'NEOUS, 72. [from aranea, Lat. a cob- 
web.] Reſembling a cobweb. Derbam. 


ARA'TION, . [aratio, Lat.] The act or 


practice of ploughing. Cooley. 
A'RATORY, a. | from aro, Lat. to plough.] 
That which contributes to tillage, 
A*'RBALIST. /. [arcus, and baliſta.] A 
 croſs-bow, 5 Camden. 
A RBTTER. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whoſe determination they voluntarily ſub- 
mit. | | | Bacon, 
2. A judge. | . - Temple. 
A'RBITR ABLE. a. [from ar hitror, Latin, ] 
Arbitrary ; depending upon the will. 


n | Spelman, 
ARBI'TRAMENT. /. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
Will; determination; choice. Milton, 


ARBITRARILY, ad. [| from arbitrary. 
With no other rule than the will; deſpoti- 
cally ; abſolutely, - Dryden, 

ARBITRA'*RIOUS. 2. [from arbitrarius, 
Latin, ] Arbitrary ; depending on the will, 

8 Norris. 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY. 2d. [| from arbitra- 

rious.] According to mere will and plea- 


ſure, Glanville, 
A'RBITRARY, a. [arbitrarius, Latin. ] 
1. Deſpotick ; abſolute. Prior. 


8. Depending on no rule; capricious. 


Brown, 


To A'RBITRATE. v. a. | arbitrator, Latin, ] 
1. To decide; to determine, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To judge of. Milton, 
To A'RBITRATE. v. n. To give judgment. 
Y South, 
A'RBITRARINESS, f. [from arbitrary] 
Deſpoticalneſs. Temple, 
ARBITRA'TION, ſ. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
The determination of a cauſe by a judge 
mutually agreed on by the parties. 
ARBITRA'TOR. . | from arbitrate. ] 
1. An extraordinary judge between party 
and party, choſen by their mutual conſent, 
| Corvel, 
2. A governour; a prefident, Par. Loft, 
3. He that has the power of acting by his 
own choice, | Addiſon. 
4. The determiner. Shakeſpeare, 
ARBI'TREMENT, ſ. [from arbitror, _ 
I. Deciſion 3 determination. Hayward, 


ARC 


A'RBORARY. a. Of or belonging un 


1 k 
ARBO'REOUS, a. [arbereus, Lat.] | N 
ing to trees. 2 
A*'RBORET. ſ. [arber, Latin, a us 
- ſmall tree or ſhrub, 
A*'RBORIST, ſ. {arborifte, Fr.] A nut 
who makes trees his ſtudy. 
A*RBOROUS, 4. [from arber, Lat, 
longing to a tree, 7 
A*RBQUR. ſ. [from arbor, Lat. the] 
bower. | 
A*RBUSCLE, a. [arbuſcula, Lat] 1 
little ſhrub, 5 ' 
A'*RBUTE, ſ. [arbutus, Latin,] Stun 
un, | 
ARC. ſ. [arcus, Latin.] 
1. A ſegment; a part of a circle, Nw 
2. An arch. 
ARC APE. ſ. [ French. ] A continuel 


ARCA"NUTM, ſ. in the plural arcana, [la 

A ſecret, 

ARCH. g. — Latin,] 
I, Part of acircle, not more than the 


2. A building in form of a ſegment HES 
circle, uſed for bridges, D g 
3. Vault of heaven. Shak V t 


& A thiek.; .; Shake 
To ARCH, v. a. [arcus, Latin. 
1. To build arches, | 
2. To cover with arches. 
ARCH. a. [from agy®>, chief,] 
1. Chief; of the firſt claſs. Shak 
2. Waggiſh; mirthful. 0 
ARCH. in compoſition, chief, of the frki 
ARCHA'NGEL, ſ. [ archangelus, Lat 
of the higheſt order of angels. 
ARCHA'NGEL. ſ. A plant, Dead mi 
ARCHANGNLICK. a. from archangel 
longing to archangels. a 
ARCHBE'ACON, f. ¶ from arch and 
The chief place of proſpect, or of i 


y 


ARCHBI'SHOP. , [arch and bi 
biſhop of the firſt clas, who fuperil 
the conduct of other biſhops his 2 1 


ARCHBI'SHOPRICK. J. [from or 
The ftate, province, or juriſdiction 4 
archbiſhop. (lar 

ARCHCHA'NTER. 7 [from ard 
chanter,] The chief chanter, 

ARCHDE'ACON, . 2 a 
One that ſupplies the biſhop's pl 
offi ce. 4 

ARCHDEA'CONRY., % [orchid 
Lat.] The office or juriſdittion of 
deacon. | . | 

ARCHDE'ACONSHIP, /, [fromar# 
The office of an archdeacons 1 

P © - : 


FT 


ARC 


. / bidux, Lat.] A title 
y: ahh * f T9 {ri om Tuſcany, 

Db | to princes of Au ria _ 
5 CHESS. ſ. {from arc and du- 
. | me * daughter of the 


hiuke of Auſtria. 
PHILO'SOPHER. /. 
Lophers | Chief philoſopher. 


[from arch and 
Hooker. 


/ / | 

t | 1 J. [arch and ym J 
ef prelate- 

Tee, PRESBY TER. ſ. [arch and preſby- 

| | Chief preſbyter. Ayliffe, 


AIO'LOGY. [ aexa=iog and A6. 
liſcourſe on antiquity. a 
AIOLO'GICK. a. [from archaiology. ] 
I:ting to a diſcourſe on antiquity, _ 
HAISM, /. [again ule ] An ancient 
aſe, Watts, 
HED, particip. a. [To arch,] Bent in 
ferm of an arch. 
HER. /. [archer, Fr, from arcus, Lat. a 


[lo He that ſhoots with a bow. Prior, 
U HERY. /. from archer. 1 1 
he uſe of the bow, Camden, 


he act of ſhooting with the bow. 3bak, 
The art of an archer, Craſhaw, 
HES COURT, f. [from arches and 
.] The chief and moſt ancient con- 
dry that belongs to the archbiſhop of 
terbury, for the debating ſpiritualcauſes, 
called from Bow-church in London, 
re it is kept, whaſe top is raiſed of 
e pillars, built arch-wiſe. Comvel. 
HETYPE, ſ. ¶arcbetypum, Lat.] The 


vt inal of which any reſemblance is made. 

Watts, 
be file HETYPAL. a. | archetypus, Lat.] Ori- 
Lat] | Norris. 


ELS. [. [from dęx ag.] A power that 
ides over the animal economy. }. 


IDIA'CONAL. a. [from archidiace- 
Lat.] Belonging to an archdeacon. 
| IEPI'SCOPAL. a. [from archiepiſcs- 
andi : f 
x off Lat.] Belonging to an archbiſhop, 


fHTECT, /. [arcbitectus, Lat.] 
A profeſſor of the art of building. 
7 Morton. 
A duilder. Milton. 
[The contriver of any thing. Shakeſp. 
HE CIIVE. a. [from archite&.] 
t performs the work of architecture. 
Der bam. 
IEC TO NICK. a. [from d ęxoe, 
el, and rural. That which has the 
tr and kill of an architect. 


a Boyle. 
＋ HEC TRE. ſ. | architefura, 125 

ihe art or ſcience o building, Blachm. 
«bil poke or performance of the ſcience 
on of a0 ſulling. Burner. 


FITRAVE, ,. [from & xn, chief, and 
5 Lat.] That part of a column which 
mnediately upon the capital, and is 
heck member of the entablature, Mor. 


ARCH WISE. [ arch and wiſe. ] | 


Shakeſpeare. 


A'RDENT. a. [ardens, Lat. burning.] 


fand.] Full of ſmall ſand; gravelly. 
+ e BY AREO' 


ARE 
ARCHIVES. /. without a finguldr, [ archi- 
va, Lat.] The places where records of 


Mood ward. 
In the 
E Ayliffe, 


ancient writings are kept. 


form of an arch. 


ARCTA'TION, /. [from ar&o, Lat.] Con- 


finement. 


A'RCFICK. / [from galt.] Northern. 


| Philips. 
ARCUATE. à. [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in 
the form of an arch. Bacon. 


ARCUA'TION, ſ. [from arczate.] 


1. The act of bending any thing; incur- 


. vation. 


2. The ſtate of being bent; curvity, or 
crookedneſs, 

3. [In gardening. ] The method of raifing 
by layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed from 
ſeed, bending down to the ground the 
branches, which ſpring from the offsets, 


ARCUBA'LISTER. 10 from arcus, a bow, 
* and balifta, $bo 


ARD. Signifies natural diſpoſition z as, God- 


A cro 


Camden, 


w man, 


dard is a divine, Gibſon on Camden. 


A'RDENCY, ſ. [from ardent.] Ardour; 


eagerneſs. | 


Boyle, | 


1. Hot; burning; fiery. Newton, 

2. Fierce; vehement. Dryden. 

3. Paſſionate; affectionate. | Zur. 
A'RDENTLY. ad. {from ardent.] Eagerly; 

affectionately. : Sprat. 
ARDOUR. /. [ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Heat of affection, as love, defire, cou - 

rage. | South. 

3. The perſon ardent or bright, Milton. 
ARDVUV/ITY, 


. [from arduous. ] Height; 
difficulty. | Dict. 
A RDUOUS. 4. [arduus, Lat.] 

1. Lofty; hard to climb, 
2. Difficult, - : South. 
ARDUOUSNESS. ſ. [ from arduous, } 
Height; difficulty. 
ARE. The plural of the preſent tenſe of the 
verb to be; | 
A'REA. ſ. [Lat.] : 
1. The ſurface contained between any lines 


or boundaries, Watts, 
2. Any open ſurface. Witton. 
To ARE AD. To adviſe; to direct. Little 
uſed, a Par. Loh. 


AREFA'CTION. . [arefacis, Lat. to dry.] 
The ſtate of growing dry; the act of dry- 


ig Bacon. 
Te A'REFY. v. 3. [arefacio, Lat. to dry. ] 
To dry. | Bacon. 
ARENA /CEOUS. a, [arena, Lat. ſand.) 
Sandy. 3 Woodward. 
ARENO'SE. a. [from arenula, Lat.] Sandy. 


ARE'NULOUS. 4. [from arenula, Lat, 


* 


An 


AREO'TICK., a. [gaibrxe.] Such medi- 
eines as open the pores. 

A'RGENT. a. from argentum, Lat. filver.] 
1. Having the white colour uſed in th 
coats of gentlemen. | ) 

2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 
A'RGIL. /. [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay, 
ARGILLA'CEOUS a. | from argil.] Clayey; 
__ conſiſting of argil, or potters clay, 
ARGYLLOUS. a. [from argil.] Conſiſt- 
ing of clay; clayiſh, Brun. 
ARGOSY. J. {frem Argo, the name of Ja- 
ſon's ſhip. } A large veſſel for merchan- 
diſe; a carrack. Shakeſpeare, 
To A'RGUE. v. n. [arguo, Lat. 


1. To reaſon; to offer reaſons,. Locke, 
2. To perſuade by argument. Congreve. 
3. To diſpute, | Lockes 


To ARGUE. v. 4. 
1. To prove any thing by argument. 
g Donne. 
2. To debate any queſtion. 
3. To prove as an argument. 
| Par. Left. Newton. 
5 To charge with, as a crime. Dryden, 
A'RGUER. ſ. {from argue.] A reaſoner ; 
a diſputer, Decay of Piety, 
ARGUMENT. ſ. [argumentum, Lat. 
1. A reaſon alleged for or againft any 
f thing. Locke. 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing, 
| Milton. Sprat. 
3. The contents of any work ſummed up 
by way of abſtract, © Dryden. 
| Controverſy. arr 
RGUME'NTAL. a. from argument. | Be- 
longing to argument, Pope. 
ARGUMENTA'TION, /. [from argument. 
R Reaſoning; the act of reaſoning. 
ARGUME'NTATIVE. a. | from argument. ] 
Confifting of argument; containing argu- 
ment. Aiterbury. 
ARGUTE. a. [arguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 
1. Subtile; witty, ſharp. 
2. Shrill. 
A RID. a. [aridus, Lat. dry.] Dry; parched 


up. Arbutbnot. 
ARVDITY. /. [from arid.] 
1. Dryneſs; ficcity. Arbuthnet, 


2. A kind of inſenſibility in devotion, 
x Norris. 
ARIES. ſ. [Lat.] The ram; one of the 
twelve figns of the zodiack. Thomſon, 
To A'RIETATE, v. n. | arieto, Lat. To 
butt like a ram. To ſtrike in imitation 
of the blows which rams give with their 
heads, 
ARIETA'TION, 1 [from arietate.] 
1. The acting of buttipg like a ram. 
2. The act of battering with an engine 
. Called a ram. | Bacon, 
3. The act of ſtriking or conflicting in 
general. Glanville, 


 ARM'S END. A due diſtance, A 


ARM 
ARIE'TTA. ſ. ital. in mufick.j 4 
air, ſong, or tune, | 
ARIGHT. ad. | from a and riglt.] | 
1. Rightly ; without errour. 
2. Rightly ; without crime, p 
3. Rightly; without failing of thee 
ſigned, 3 
ARIOLA“TION. ſ. Bariolus, Lat.] 
ng. :: x J 
To ARISE. v. . pret. aroſe, partici 
1. To mount upward as the ſun, þ 

2. To get up as from ſleep, or fron! 

I * 
3. To come into view, as from obſa 


4. To revive from death. 
5. To proceed, or have its origind; 
0 > . ] 

6. To enter upon a new ftation, 
7. To commence hoſtility, 15 

ARISTO'CRACY. . {agg and 
That form of government which plu 
ſupreme power in the nobles, 

ARISTOCRA'/TICAL, a, {from ri 
Relating to ariſtocracy, 

ARISTOCRA'”TICALNESS, /. [frag 
cratical.] An ariſtocratical Rate, 

ARITHMANCY, g. { «gx&wig and us 
A foretelling future events by num 

ARITHME'TICAL. &. | from ori 
According to the rules or method of 
metick. x N 

ARITHME'TICALLY. ad. [froms 
tical, ] In an arithmetical manner, 

ARITHMETICIAN, 1 { from arit 
A maſter of the art of numbers, 4 

ARITHMETICK. . | apy; and 
The ſcience of numbers; the in d 
putation. 

ARK. ſ. { area, Lat. a cheſt.] 
1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the war 
ally applied to that in which Noahs 
ſerved from'the univerſal deluge, 
2. The repoſitory of the coe 
with the Jews, 

ARM. /. ſeanm, eopm, Sax.] 
1. The limb which reaches from 
to the ſhoulder, 4 

2. The large bough of a tree. 
3. An inlet of water from the ſea, 
4. Power; might; as, the = 

400 


taken from boxing. 

To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 
1. To furniſh with armour of delt 
weapons of offence, 
2. To plate with any thing that n 
ſtrength. . * 
3. To furniſh; to fit up. 

To ARM, v. u. | 
1. To take arms. Ka 


2. To provide againſt. be 


a fleet of war.] An 
: Fairfax. 
t for ſea. | 
7110. . [Spaniſh.] A four-footed 
1 of Braſil, as big as a cat, with/a 
+ like a hog, a tail lige a lizard, and 
| like a hedge bog» He is armed all 
n with hard ſcales like armour. 
{AMENT. J. [ armamentum, Lat.] A 
al force, | 
{aTURE, ſ. [armaturas. Lat.] Ar- 
ur. / Ray. 
bb Chair, ſ. [from armed and chair, ] 
elbow chair. 1 5 
ENIAN Hale. ſ. A fat medicinal kind 
earth, 
ENIAN Store. ſ. A mineral ſtone or 
of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, 


404. . [Span. 


igind, K and yellow. ; 
| F NTAL. 7 Belonging to a drove or 
Ws JENTINE. herd of cattle, 


IGAUNT, a. [from am and gaunt.] 


and der as the arm; or rather Nender with 
ch pla i. Shakeſpeare, 
_— HOLE. [. [from arm and Far The 
OY ity under the ſhoulder, Bacon, 


I'GEROUS, a, [from armiger, Lat.] 
ning arms. | 
ILLARY, a. [ from armilla, Lat.] Sur- 


ded with rings. 


y n j [LLATED: 2. [armillatu?, Lat,] 
„ aring bracelets. Diet. 


INGS. / [in a ſhip, ] The 
ecluthes. a : 
POTENCE, ſ. arma, potentia, Lat.] 


er in war. 


ſame with 


. POTENT. a. [armipotens, Lat.] 
ny nty in war. Iden. 
95 ! Ty * 5 .* * CY 

I h CE, |, [armiftitium, Lat.] A ſhort 


LET, J. [from arm.] 


hitte arm. 

* a piece of armour for the arm. 

N MATE for the arm. Donne. 
4 1 ACK. , [erroneouſly ſo written 


incuuc,] The name of a ſalt genera- 
by the urine of camels that brought 
nts to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
wuntfereited by the chymiſts. 

URER, ſ. Tarmerier, Fr.] 

eta makes Armour, or weapons. Pose. 
pe £02! dreiles »nother in arm ur. Shak, 
RIAL, a. (arinorial, Fr.] Belonging 


© arms or eſcutcheon of a tamily. 
ance, A RY. Som armps y 
| Hon zour, | | 
a3 we place in which arms are repoſited 
o le. , 
ir of de South, 


our; arms of defence. 
M245 memorial. 
UR. 7 [ armaiura, 


Par. Loſt, 
Fairy Queen. 
Lat.] Pefenſive 
South. 

. from armour and 
that carries the armour of an- 


Dryden, 


DUR BLARER. 
He 


VL, I. 


A R R 


A'RMPIT. /. [from arm and pit.] The 
hollow place under the ſhoulder. Swift, 


ARMS. ſ. without the fingular number. 
[ arma, Lat. 


1. Weapons of offence; or atmour of de- 


fence, | Pope, 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility, Shakeſpeare. 
3. War in general. 3 Dryden. 
4. Action; the act of taking arms. Milton, 


5. Theenſigns armorial of a family. 
A/RMY. ſ. armee, Fr.] | | f 
1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 


obey one man. Locke. 

2. A great number. Shakeſpeares 
AROMA'TICAL, a. | from aroma, Lat. 
AROMA'TICE, pie. ns 

1. Spicy. Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; ſtrong ſcented. Pope. 
AROMA'TICKS. /. Spices. Raleigh, 


AROMAT!ZA*TION. ſ. {from aromatize. ] 
The act of ſcenting with ſpices, 
To ARO/MATIZE, v. a. | from aroma, Lat, 


ſpice, ] 8 

1. To ſcent with ſpices; to impregnate 
with ſpices. Bacon. 
2. To ſcent; to perfume. Brown, 


ARO'SE. The preterite of the verb ariſe, 
ARO'UND, ad. [from à and round, ] | 
1. In a circle. Dryden. 
2. On every ſide. | SE 
AROUND. prep. About; ſo as to encircle, 
| | Dryden. 
To ARO USE. v. a. [from à and rouſe, ] 
I. To wake from ſleep, | 
2. To raiſe up; to excite, Thomſon, 
ARQ'W, ad. {from à and row.] In a row, 
Sidney, Dryden, 
Be gone; away. Shakeſpeare, 
A'RQUEBUSE. ſ. A hand-gun. Bacon. 
A'RQUEBUSIER. ſ. {from arguebuſe.] A 
ſoldier armed with an arquebuſe. Krolles, 
ARRA'CK. ſ. A ſpirit procured by diftillation 
from a vegetable juice called toddy, which 
flows by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. 
ARRACK,. ſ One of the quickeſt plants both 
in coming up and running to ſeed, Mortimer. 
To ARR AVIGN. v. a. [arranger, Fr. to ſet 
in order, | 
1. To ſet a thing in order, in its place. 
A priſoner is ſaid to be arraigned, when he 
is brought forth to his trial: Convel, 
2. To accuſe ; to charge with faults in ge- 
neral, as in controverſy, or in ſatire, South, 
ARRAYGNMENT. ſ. [from arraigr.] The 
act of arraigning ; a charge, Dryden. 
To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr. | Ta 
put in the proper order for any purple. 
| Fay Queen. 
ARRANGEMENT. ſ. [from arrange.] 
The act of putting in proper order; the 
ſtate of being put in order. Cbeyne. 
A'RRANT. a. | from errant. ] Bad in a high 
degree. Dryden. 
A'RRANTLY. 
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 A'RRAS. ſ. [from Arras, a town in Artois.] taking much upon one's ſelf 


To ARRA'Y. v. a. [arreoyer, old Fr.] 


— er ad 


ARR . 


A'RRANTLY. ad. [from arrant.] Cor- A'RROGANCE, ? 2 
ruptly; ſhamefully. - | L'Eſtrange. A'RROGANCY, T 


[ arrogantia, 


he act or qual | 


Dry 

' Tapeſtry. - Denham. A'RROGANT, a. [ arregans. 
ARRA'UGHT, Seized by violence, Out of ty; proud. * „La] 5 
uſe, | Fairy Queen. A/RROGANTLY. ad. [from ann 
_ ARRAYY. ſ. [arrey, Fr.] an arrogant manner, Z ny 
1. Dreſs. Dryden, A RROGANTNESS. ,. [from *. 
2. Order of battle, IF Arrogance, | 4 
3. [In law.] The ranking or ſetting. To ARROGATE. v. . Cann, Li) 
Coxvel, claim vainly; to exhibit unjuſt cam 


Rai 
1. To put in order.  ARROGA'/TION, fe [from arrogate 
2. To deck; to dreſs, Dryden. claiming in a preud manner. 
ARRA'VERS. ſ. [from array.] Officers ARRO'SION, /. [from aroſus, Lat, 
who anciently had the care of ſeeing the gnawing. 


ſoldiers duly appointed in their armour. ARROW. ſ. [ape pe, Sax.] The-pd 
ARRE'AR. ſ. [arriere, Fr. behind.] That weapon which is thot from a bow, Hayy 
which remains behind unpaid, though due. A'RROWREAD, {. [from ar and 
Locke, A water plant, | 

ARRE/ARAGE. /. The remainder of an ac- A'RROWY, a, [from arrow.] Caf 
count, Hocuel. of arrows. h Pa 
ARRENTA'TION. /. [from arrendar, Span. ARSE. ſ. [eappe, Sax.] The butt 
to farm.] The licenſing an owner of lands To hang an ARS E: To be tardy, ſugil 


in the foreſt, to incloſe, ARSE FOOT. /. A kind of Water fy 
ARREPTITIOUS, a. [arreptus, Lat.] ARSE SMART. A plant, 

1. Snatched away. | ARSENAL. ſ. [arſenal, Ital.] A rey 

2. from adrepo, Lat.] Crept in privily. of things requiſite to war; a magzzin 


ARRE'ST. ſ. [from arreſter, Fr. to ſtop. ] A 


1. [In law.] A ſtop or ſtay. An arreſt is ARSE/NICAL, a. [from arſencs] 
a reſtraint of a man's perſon, Convel, taining arſenick, Wa 


2. Any caption, Taylor. A/RSENICKS. ſ. [agotuxe.y] A pont 
To ARRE'S'T, v. a. arreſter, Fr.] mineral ſubſtance, volatile and unin 
1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court, mable, which gives a whitenels ton 
Shakeſpeare, in fuſion, and proves a violent cn i 
2. To ſeize any thing by law. Shake{peare, poiſon, Naß 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on, ' South, ART. ſ. [art, Fr. ars, Lat.] | 
4. To with-hold ; to hinder, Dawies, I. The power of doing ſomething 


5. To ſtop motion. Boyle. taught by nature and inſtinct. 
ARRE' ST. A mangey humour between the 2. A ſcience; as, the liberal atts, 
ham and the paſtern of the hinder legs of a 1 


horſe. Dit. 3. A trade. 3 
To ARRI DE. v. a. [Darrideo, Lat.] 4. Artfulneſs; ſkill; dexterity. & 
1. To laugh at. 5. Cunning. 5 
2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 6. Speculation. wh 
Not uſed. ARTE'RIAL. 4. {from artery.) 
ARRIE'RE. ſ. [French.] The laſt body of which relates to the artery ; at 8 
an army; the rear, Hayward, contained in the artery. bu 


ARRISION. [. [from arrifio, Lat.] A ſmiling ARTERIO/TOMY. ,. [from % 
upon. Not uſed, : Ti, to cut.] The operation d 
ARRI VAL. ſ. [from arrive.] The act of blood from the artery. | 
coming to any place; the attainment of A'RTERY. ſ. [arteria, Lat.] 409 


any purpoſe, Wallcr, a conical canal, conveying the blog 
ARRFVANCE, /. [from arrive. } Compa- the heart to all parts of the body. 
ny coming. Shakeſpeare, A'RTFUL, a. from art and full.) | 
To ARRIVE, v. u. [arriver, Fr.] 1. Perfcrmed with art. 
1. To come to any place by water. 2. Artificial; not natural, f 
2. To reach any place by travelling. Sidney 3. Cunning; ſkilful ; dexterous. ful: 
3. To reach any point. Locke. A'RTFULLY. a. [from artful 
&. To gain any thing, Addiſon, art; ſkilfully, 
5. To happen. Waller, AIRTEULNESS, f [from ar H 


Jo ARRO DE. v. a, [arrodo, Lat.] To 1. Skill. 
gnaw or nibble. Dif, 2. Cunning. 


7 
Nr 


ART 


HRITICK. 


4. [from arthritis. ] 


ERRLTIC AL. 
Ba . relating to the gout. Arbuth. 
Te Relating to joints. | Brown, 
ant, HRITIS. |. [ £6 gimtce ] The gout. 5 
Dy TICHOKE. / [ artichault, Fr.] This 
rregg int is very like the thiſtle, but hath 


due ſealy heads haped like the cone of 


Lat, 7 pine- tree. : M, ler, 
bim TICK, 7. [It ſhould be written ar ich, | 

Rai orthern, Dryden, 
gate TICLE. . [articulas, Lat.] 15 


A part of ſpeech, as the, an. 


La.) A fngle clauſe of an account; a parti- 

lun port cf any complex thing, Tillotſen. 
be. pa ferm; ſtipulation. Shakeſpeare. 
Hau point of time; exact time. Clarendon, 


and bd RTICLE, v. n. | from the noun arti- 


J To fipulate 3 to make terms. 


Conk Donne, 
Par. RTICLE. v. a, To draw up in parti- 
buttod ar articles, Taylor, 
flug [ICULAE, a. [articularis, Lat.] Be- 


er toy being to the joints. 

CULATE, @ {from articulus, Lat.] 
Difin, Milton. 
Branched out into articles. Bacon. 
IRTICULATE, v. a, [from article.] 


A re 
129281 
Al 


riet.) To form words; to ſpeak. as a man. 

li ca Glanville, 
A pon Todraw up in articles, Shakeſpeare, 
o uni To make terms. Shakeſpeare. 
es 10 UCULATELY, ad. [from articulate.] 
ent cf an ortzcalate voice. Decay of Piety. 

ed HCULATENESS, ſ. {from articulate.] 

te cuality of being articulate, 


e , 9 

cULA TION, . [from articulate. ] 
The juncture, or joint of bones. Roy, 
The act of forming words. Holder. 
la botany, } The joints in plants. 
ICE. / artißcium, Lat.] 


methin | 


| arts, 


ty. K Inck; Irand z ſtratagem. South. 
| Art; trade, 
Siai ITICER. /. [artifex, Lat.] 
tel). f An arti{! ; a manufacturer, Sidney, 
* | ah <8 . ; 
my A larger; a contriver. Par, Loft. 
1 A cenerous or artful fellow. B. Jobnf. 
m a: 


ICI. $ 177 l 
AL, a. | artificiel, Fr.] 


1 M14. * + # 7 
tion Made by art; not natural, Wilkins, 
| Mt [10ys z noc genuine. Shakeſp, 
] And Arti] . Ate 2 y 
al; contrived with ſkill, Temples 
the ble 


Ip 1 x - . - 
EICIALLY, ad, | from artificial. 


ö 

500 Wal ; wich fein; with good con- 
T N N * I 

f 7 D _ Ray. 

{173 not naturally. Addiſon. 


It CIALNESS. 


1 - 
11! 
24 
WINE! 


LLE RV * 
It bas no plural. [artil: 
Gt TT. 


ſe [from artificial. ] 


erous. 


artful. 
artful) | 


\1 4 

Weapons of war, 
ann 1 » 

Raw eat ordnance. 


Sf. [ French, ] 
i protcitor of an art. 


B ib. Co 
Denham, 


* Morton, 


A883 


2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman, 
A RTISF. fe. [artifte,' Fr.] | 
1. The profeſſor of an art. Newton, 
2. A ſkilful man; not a novice, Locke. 
A'RTLESLY. ad. hp artleſs. ] In an artleſs 


Addiſon, 
/ 


manner; naturally; fincerely, Pope. 
A'RTLESS. a. from art and Jeſs, ] 
1. Unſkiltul, Dryden. 


2. Clear from fraud; as, an artleſs maid, 
EA Contrived without ſkill ; as an artleſs 
Tale. : | 
To A'RTUATE, v. a. [artuatus, Lat.] To 
tear limb from limb, Di#, 
ARUNDINA'CEOUS. a. [ arundinaceus, Lat.] 
Of or like reeds, | 
ARUNDTNEOUS. a. [arundineus, Lat.] 
Abounding with reeds, | 
AS. conjunct. [als, Teut.] 
1. In the ſame manner with ſomething 


elſe, Shakeſpeare, 
2. In the manner that. Dryden. 
3. That; in a conſequential ſenſe, 
| : Wotton, 
4. In the tate of another. A. Philips, 
5. Under a particular conſideration. Gay. 
6. Like; of the ſame kind with. Warts, 
7. In the ſame degree with. Blackmore, 
8. As if; in the ſame manner. Dryden, 
9. According to what, I Cer, 
10, As it were, in ſome ſort. Bacon, 


11. While; at the ſame time that. 


Addiſon. 

12. Becauſe. Taylor. 

13. As being. Bacon. 

14. Equally, Dryden. 

15. How; in what manner. Boyle. 
16. With; anſwering to like or fame, 

Shakeſpeare. 

17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 

Bentley, 


13, Going before, as, in a comparative 
ſenſe ; the firſt as being ſometimes under- 


ſtood. Bright as the ſun, Glanville, 
19. Anſwering to ſuch. Tillotſon; 


20. Having /c to anſwer it; in the condi- 
tional ſenſe, Locke, 
21, Anſwering to ſo conditionally, Dryden, 
22, In a ſenſe a compariſon, followed by 


o. : Pope. | 
23. As FOR; with reſpect to. Dryden. 
24. As To; with reſpect to. Sæolft. 
25. AS WELL As; equally with. Locke, 
26. AS THOUGH; as if, Sharp, 


A'S AFOETTD 7. ſ. A gum or refin brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, of a ſharp taſte, and 

a ſtrong offenſive ſmeil. 
ASARABA'CCA. ſ. [afarum, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 
ASBE'STINE. à. [from aſbeſtos.] Some- 
thing incombuſtible. : 
ASBE'STOS. ſ. [ac ?.] A fort of na- 
tive foſſil] ſtone, which may be ſplit imo 
threads and filaments, from one inch to 
IS :3 ten 


ASC 


ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, 
yet ſomewhat tractable. It is endued with 
the wonderful property of remaining un- 
conſumed in the fire, which only whitens 
It. 
ASCA'RIDES. |. [ doud2idn;, from due, 
to leap. } Little worms in the rectum. 
Quincy. 
To ASCE'ND. v. n. [aſcendo, Lat.] 
1. To mount upwards. Milton, 
2. To proceed from one degree of excel- 
lence to another, 
3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. Broome, 
To ASCE'ND. v. a, To climb up any thing, 
, Delany, 
_ ASCE'NDANT. ſ. [from aſcend.] 
1. The part ef the ecliptick at any parti- 
cular time above the horizon, which is 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to have great in- 
fluence, 
2. Height; elevation, Temple, 
3. Superiority z influence, Clarendon, 
4. One of the degrecs of kindred reckoned 
upwards, | Ayliffe. 
ASCE'NDANT. a. 


1. Superiour z predominant z overpower- 


Ing. South. 
2. In an aftrological ſenſe, above the ho- 
rizon. Brown, 
 ASCE'NDENCY. ſ. [from aſcend.] Influ- 
ence; power, Waits, 
-ASCE/NSION. ſ. [aſcenfio, Lat.] 
1. The act of aſcending or riſing, 
2. The viſible elevation of our Saviour to 
heaven, | Milton, 
3- The thing riſing or mounting. 
| | Brown, 
ASCE'NSION DAY. The day on which 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, commonly cailed Holy Thurſday ; 
the Thurſday but one before Whitſuntide, 
ASCE NSIVE, a. [from aſcend.] In a ſtate 


of aſcent, Brown. 
ASCENT, ſ. [afcenſus, Lat.] 
1. Riſe; the act of rifing, Milton, 


2. The way by which one aſcends. Bacon, 
| An eminence, or high place. Addiſon, 
To ASCERTA'IN. v. a. [aſcerterer, Fr.] 
1. To make certain; to fix; to eſtabliſh, 
| 5 Locke. 
2. To make confident. Hammond. 
ASCERTAVINER, . from aſcertain.] The 

perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes. 
ASCERTAINMENT, ſ. [from aſcertain.] 
A ſettled rule. Sift. 
ASCE'TICK. @. [ounlud;.] Employed 


wholly in exerciſes of deyotion and morti- 


fi cation. 


South. 
_ ASCE'TICE. ſ. He that retires to devotion; 
a hermit, Norris, 


Il. ſ. It bas ne ſingular, Ia and id.] 


hole people who, at certain times of the 


> 


Watts, 


ASK 
year, have no ſhadow at noon; fu 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 

ASCYTES. J. [from de use, a bladder, 
particular ſpecies of dropſy; a iwelling 
the lower belly and depending part, i 
an extravaſation of water, 

ASCT'TTICAL, Z a. [from aſcite,] Dn 

ASCYTICK. 27 ae 

ASCITITIOUS, a. [aſcititius, Lat.] $y 
plemental; additional, Wo 

ASCRIBABLE. a. [from aſcribe,] N 
which may be aſcribed, _ 

To ASCRI BE. v. a. [aſcribs, Lat,] 
1. To attribute to as a cauſe, 


Dr 


2. To attribute to as a poſſeſſor. J i 
 ASCRYPTION, . [ aſcriptio, Lat.]! Qt 
act of aſcribing. cli; 
ASCRIPTITTIOUS. a. [oſcriptiting „ 0 
That which is aſcribed. | hoſe 
ASH. ſ. [epc, Saxon.] A tree, Dr it 
A'SH-COLOURED. a, { from «ſb q 
Coloured between brown and grey, at 

| | Wendy arg) 
ASHA MED. a. [from ſpame.] Tov LL. 
with ſhame, Tay 2 
A'SHEN. a. [from aſp.] Made ef A 
wood, Dn T 
A'SHES. ſ. wants the ſingular, [apca, & leap 
1. The remains of any thing burnt, Jt 

| al: 

2. The remains of the body, 1 
ASBWE/DNESDAY, ſ. The fri 688": 
Lent, ſo called from the ancient cuft L 
ſprinkling aſhes on the head. Cc 
A'SHLAR., ſ. [with maſons. ] Free {i 0 
as they come out of the quarry, | 
A'SHLERING. /. [with builders.] 0 D. 
tering in garrets. Builder | 
ASHO/RE. ad. [from à and pere. ,D 
1. On ſhore; on the land. Rai ej 
2. To the ſhore; to the land. 1 D. 
A/SHWEED, ſ. [from «fs and cod, |\ 2 
herb. 0 
A'SHY, a. [from afh.} Aſh-colou bo 
pale; inclining to a whitiſh grey. 0 

| Shake 6 

ASI DE. ad. [from a and ſide.] 10 
1. To one ſide. / = 


2. To another part. ; 
. From the company. 4 
A'SINARY, a. { afmarius, Lat.] Bebo 
to an aſs, 
A'SININE. g. [from afinus, Lat.] Bow 
to an aſs, =. 
To ASK. v. a. | apcian, Saxon.] 
1. To petition ; to beg. - 
2. To demand; to claim. 


3. To enquire; to queſtion. Je ki 
4. To require; as needful. Ad 1 
ASK A/NCE. 8 4 Sideways; oblig . 


IV 
ASKAU 


. 


ASKA'UNCE, 


ASP- 


. Obliquely 3 on one (de. 
ur. Lin and c 4 BY 


LER, / [from of 1 South, 


Petitioner, 
Eaquirer. Digby. 
FR, ſ. A water-newt. , | 
W. ad, [from a and ſeeww.] Aſide; 
ieh contempt { contemptuouſiy. Prior, 


\SLA/KE, v. a. [from à and flake, or 
+4] To remit; to ſlacken. Spenſer. 
ANT. ad. [from à and ant.] Ob- 


welv on one ſide. Dryden. 

E'EP. ad. from a and ſleep.] 
Sleeping z at reſt. Dryden. 
| Milton, 


To ſleep. 
O PE. ad. [from a and ſlope. ] With 
clivity; obliquely, Hadibras. 
or ASPICK, . A kind of ſerpent, 
hoſe poiſon 18 fo dangerous and quick 
its operation, that it kills without a 
flidility of applying any remedy. Thoſe 
ut are bitten by it, dig by ſleep and le- 
jarey, | ; Milton. 
. A tree, 

MLATHUS. |. 

A plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem, 
The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, 
lezinous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to 
e taſte, and anciently in much repute as 
afcingent, but now little uſed, 
PARAGUS, ſ. The name of a plant. 
ECT. /. [aſpeFus, Latin, ] 
„Look; air; appearance, 
Countenance; look. 


Clance; view; act of beholding. 


Burnet. 
5 pe. 


t cuſte 


Free i 


; Milton, 
rs] 0 Direction towards any point; poſition. 
vilgers I Sevift. 
re] „Diſpoßtion of any thing to ſomething 
a] ſe; relation. f 5 Locke, 


 Uipoſition of a planet to other planets, 
Beniley. 
ASPECT, v. a. [aſpici9, Latin.] To 
bold, | Temple, 
CABLE. a. [ aſpeFabilis, Latin, ] 
lde. | ay. 
ECTION. / [from ape@.] Beholding ; 
ew, a acon. 
| EN. [erpe, Saxon.] A tree; the 
Fa wes of Which always tremble, Spenſer, 
EN. a. from aſp or aſpen.] | 
belonging to the aſp-tree, ' Gay. 
Mate ot aſpen wood, 
eh, [Lat] Rough; rugged. Bacon. 
Aa NA . | aſpero, Lat.] To 
3 1787 
ERA [1ON, J. [from aſperate.] A 
pain? rough, 
FIFOLIOUS, 4. [aſptr and folium, 
an.] Plants ſo called from the rough- 
cb et their leaves. 1 
rr. J. Laſperitas, Latin.] 


ft 


eu 


ASPHA'LTOS. 


Pry 


ASS 


1. Unevenneſs; roughneſs of ſurface, 


Boyle, 
2. Roughneſs of ſound. | 
3. Roughneſs, or ruggedneſs of temper. 


| Rogers, 

ASPERNA'TION, ſ. [aſpernatio, Latin, ] 
Neglect; diſregard, | Dia, 
A*SPEROUS. 4. [aſper, Latin.] Rough; 
une ven. | Boyle, 


To ASPE/RSE. v. a. [aſpergo, Latin.] To 


beſpatter with cenſure or calumny, Sqpift, 


ASPERSION. ſ. [aſperſio, Latin.] 


1. A ſprinkling, Shakeſpeare, 

2, Calumny; cenſure, Dryden, 
ASPHA'LTICK,. a, [from aſphaltos.]-· Gum- 

my; bituminous, Milton. 
fe [a5panrog, bitumen. 
A ſolid, brittle, black, bituminous, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, and 
chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of 
the Lacus Aſphaltites, or Dead Sea, where 
anciently ſtood the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 


ASPHA'LTUM. |. [Latin,] A bituminous 


ſtone found near the ancient Babylon, 


A'SPHODEL. /. [aſphedelus, Latin.] Day- 


lily. 323 
A' SPICK. ſ. [See Ast.] The name of a 
ſerpent, | Addiſon, 


To A'SPIRATE., v. a. [ aſpire, Latin,] To 
pronounce with full breath; as, horſe, hog, 
To A'SPIRATE. v. #, [aſpiro, Lat.] Te 
be pronounced with full breath. Dryden, 
A'SPIRATE. 4. [aſpiratus, Latin.] Pro- 
nounced with full breath. Holder. 


: ASPLIRA”TION. ſ. [aſpiratio, Latin. ] 


1. A breathing after; an ardent wiſh. 
Watts, 
2. The act of aſpiring, or deſiring ſome- 
thing high. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The pronunciation of a vowel with full 

breath, | 

To ASPIRE. v. n. [aſpiro, Latin. ] 
1. To defire with eagerneſs; to pant after 
ſomething higher, Sidney. Davies. 
2. To riſe high, | Waller. 
ASPORT ACTION. f. [aſportatio, Latin, ] A 
carrying away. Dict. 


ASU INT. ad. [from a and ſquint,] Ob- 


liquely; not in the ſtraight line of viſion. 


Sevifte 
ASS, ſ. [afinus, Latin,] 
1. An animal of burden. Shakeſpeare, 


2, A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 


Shakeſpeare, 


To ASSA'IL, v. a. [aſſailer, French, ] 

1. To attack in a hoſtile manner; to aſ- 
ſault; to fall upon. 

2. To attack with argument, or cenſure, 
| . f Pope. 
ASSAV/ILABLE, a. [ from aſſail.] That which 
may be attacked, Shakeſpeare, 
pn ASS II. 


Holder. | 


Spenſer. : 
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ASSATLANT, f. [afaillart, Fr.] He that 
attacks, | 
ASSAILANT, &, Attacking; invading, 


Milton, 


ASSAVILER. ſ. [from aſſail.] One who at- 
' tacks another, Sidney, 
ASSAPA/NICE, ſ. The flying ſquirrel, 

ASSA'RT. . art, French.] An offence 
committed in the foreſt, by plucking up 
woods by the rocts, Crvel, 


 ASSA'SSIN, ſ. Taffaffin, French. ] A 
ASSA'SSINATE,., 5 mutderer; onethat kills 


by fudden violence. Pope. 

ASSA/SSINATE. ſ. from afaſſin.] The 
crime of an aſſaſſin; murder. Pope, 

To ASSA'SSINATE. v. a. | from aſſaſjin.] 
1. To murder by violence. rydens 

2. To Way-lay; to take by treachery, 

| | | Milton. 

ASSASSINA/TION, ſ. [from afſaſſinate.] 
The act of aſſiffinating, Clarendon. 

ASSASSINA/TOR, ſ. {from aſſaſſinate, | 
Murderer; mankiller. 5 

ASSA'TION, /. [afjatus, roaſted, Latin. 
Roaſting, Brown, 

ASSA/ULT. ſ. [aſſault, French.] 

1. Storm; oppoled to {ap or ſiege. Haren. 
2. Violence. Spenſer. 
3. Invaſion; hoſtility; attack. Clarendon, 
4. [In law.] A violent kind of injury of- 
fered to a man's perſon. Cowel, 

To ASSA ULT. z. 4. | from the noun.] To 
attack; to invade, Dryden, 

ASSA'ULTER. /. from aſſault.] One who 

violently aſſauſts another, Sidney. 

ASS ACV. ſ. {efayer, French. ] 

1. Examination. Shakeſpeares 

2. [In law.] The examination of meaſures 
and we:ghts uſed by the clerk of the mar- 
ket. ; Corvel, 
3. The firſt entrance upon any thing. 

\ Spenſer, 
4. Attack ; trouble, Spenſer, 

To ASSA'Y. v. a. [efſayer, French. 

1. To make trial of. Hayward, 
2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in "ſſay- 
ing metals. Milton. 
3. To try; to endeavour. Samucl. 

1 [ from a ay.] An officer of 

the mint, for the due trial of filver, Cozvel. 

| | Woodward, 

ASSECTA'TION. ſ. [afe&a!io, Latin, ] At- 
tendance, Die, 

ASSECU/TION. ſ. | from afſequor, affecutum, 
Lat. to obrain. | Acquirement, Aylige. 
ASSE'MBLAGE. ſ. [afjemblage, French. ] A 
collection; a number of individuals brought 
together, : | Locke. 

To ASSE'MBLE. v. 3. ſeſſembler, Fr.] To 

bring together into one place. Shakeſp, 

Fe ASSE/MBLE, v. n, To meet together, 

Daniel, 


Hayꝛbard. 


A8 8 


ASSEMBLY. f. [dfſembliz Fr.] 4 
pany met together, TRY 
ASSE'NT. .. [afſenſus, Latin. 
1. The act of agreeing to any thi 
2. Conſent; agreement. * 


yi 
1 
1 0 


1 
1h 


To ASSE NT. v. #. [afnfire. 1.x N 
concede; to yield _ * : * E 
ASSENTA'TION. J. [aſinzi, 188;: 


Compliance with 
out of flattery, 


ASSE'N'TMENT, /. [from aſtnt,] ( 


the opinion of 1 


To ASSE'RT. v. a. [aſſero, Latin,] a 
I. To maintain; to defend either 
or actions. J 
2. To affirm. 


3. To claim; to vindicate a tit þ 


ASSE'R TION. ſ. [from afert.] 
1. The act of ailerting, 
2. Poſition advanced, 
ASSE'RTIVE. @. [from affert.] Pr 
dogmatical, Ch 
ASSE'RTOR. .. [from affert.] Mint 
vindicator; affirmer, | 
To ASSERVE, v. a. [aſſervis, Lat) 
ſerve, help, or ſecond, 
To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from afſ:are, li 
To charge with any certain ſum, | 
ASSE'SSION. /. Laſſaſſio, Latin.] Af 
down by one. 
ASSE'SSMENT. ſ. ¶ from to aff{..] 
1. The ſum levied on certain proper 
2. The act of aſſeſſing. 
ASSE'SSOR. .. Caſſeſor, Latin.] 
r. The perſon that fits by the jul 
| "0 


2. He that fits by another as next g 
nity, Jy 
3. [from aſſeſs. } He that lays tars, 
A'SSETS, /. evithout the fingular. aa 
Goods ſufficient to diſcharge that 
which is caſt upon the executor ori 
v. 4. To firm 
great ſolemat 


To ASSE VER. 
To ASSE'VERATE,., 5 
upon oath, | 
ASSEVERA'TION, ſ. [from ae 
lemn affirmation, as upon oath, 
A*'SSHEAD. {. ¶ from aſs and Dead.] A 
head. Shale 
ASSIDU'ITY. ſ. [afiduite, Fr.] Db 


ASSI'DUOUS, &. [affiduus, Lat.] & 
in application. | 

ASSI'DUOUSLY. ad. [from Ain 
ligently; continually. ö 

ASSIE'NTO. ſ. [In Spaniſh, a cond 
bargain. ] A contract or convention) 
the king of Spain, and other po 
furniſhing the Spaniſh dominicnfl 
rica with flaves, 


 [oſſigner, French. I ASSO'CIABLE. a. [aſhciabilis, Lat.] That 
e eee Addiſon. which may be joined to ang; 


1 To fix with regard to quantity or value, . To ASSO'CIA TE, v. 4. [ aſſacier, French. ] 
1 ' Locke. I, To unite with another as a confederate. 
| o appoint a deputy, or make 2 Shakeſtoare, 
15 80 by” 8 5e : Cob el. 2. To adopt as a friend upon equal — 
* Abl E. a. [from ai n.] That which Dryden. 
a ee e South, 3- To accompany, $ Sade . 
ä NA'TION. f [ {{Iignatio, Latin. ] ASSO'CIATE., a, from the verb.] Confe- 
f 1 An appointment to meet; uſed generally derate. Milton. 
re appointments. Seaift, ASSO'CIATE. {. [from the verb.] | 
100 \ making over a thing to another. I. A partner. Sidney. 
| NEE. f. [affigne, F. r.] He that is 2. A con federate. Hooker. 
15 inted or deputed by another to do any 3. A companion. : Motton. 
et h or perform any buſineſs, or enjoy any ASSOCIATION. /. [from aſſociate. 
| \modity, Cowel, 1. Union; conjunction; fociety. Hooker, 
GNER, [. [from aſſien.] He that ap- A. Confederacy, Hooker. 
title t le. Decay of Piety. 3- Partnerthip, Boyle. 
CNMENT, {. [from aſſign.] Appoint= 4. Connection. Watts. 
ke of one thing with regard to another 5. Appoſition; union of matter. Nexwrow, | 
or perſon, Locke. A SSONANCE. ſ. | afſouance, Fr.] Refe- 

MILABLE. a, [from efſimilate. | That rence of one ſound to another reſembling it. 
] Pol ch may be converted to the ſame nature | Di#. 

|  fomething elſe, Brown. A'SSONANT. a. [ afſnant, Fr.] Reſembling © 
SIMILATE, 2. a. [aſſimilo, Latin, ] another ſound, Dia, 

o convert to the ſame nature with an- To ASSO'RT. v. a. [aſſortir, Fr.] To range 
„ Lat] r thing, Newton. in claſſes. 

o bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance, Fo ASSO'T. wv, a. [from ſot; aſſoter, Fr.] 
are, l | Swift, To infatuate, i Spenſer. 
m. MILATENESS, ſ. [from affimilate.] To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [rpær, Saxon. ] | 
4 eneſs, ict. x. To mitigate; to ſotten. Addiſon, 

ILA'TION. . [from afſmmilate.] 2. To appeaſe ; to pacify, Clarendon, 
et. The :& of converting any thing to the 3. To eaſe. 


proper 


1 


r or ſubſtance of another, Bacon, To ASSUA'GE. v. n, To abate. Geneſis. 
The ſtate of being aſſimilated, Brown, ASSUA'GEMENT. /. firom aſſuage.] What 


1] The act of growing like ſome other be- raitigates or ſoftens, i Syenſer. 
the jul Decay of Piety, ASSUA'GER. ſ. [from aſſuage.] One wha 
0 IST. v. . [a er, Fre aſſiſto, Lat.] pacifies or appeaſes. 
15 next 1 belp. Romans. ASSUA'SIVE. 2. [from aſſuage.] Soften- . 
SLANCE, ſ. Tafiflance, Fr.] Help; ing; mitigating. | Pope. 
ys faxes, cerance, Stilling flect, To ASSU'BJUGATE. v. a. | ſubjugo, Lat.] 
ar. T. . from aff. ] Helping; To ſubject to. Shakeſpeares 
e that bl ing aid, | Hale. ASSUEFA*CTION. ſ. [afſuefacio, Latin. ] 
vtor ot WP T. /. from aff] A perſon en- The ſtate of being accuitumed. Brozwn, 
5 o in an affair not as principal, but as ASSU'ETUDE. ſ. [eſſuetudo, Latin.] Ace 
To affirm ary or miniſterial. Bacan, cuſtomance; cuſtom. Bacere 
t ſolemal LE, (. [ofiſe, French, a fitting. ] To ASSU'ME, v. a, [ afume, Latin. ] 

_ mb; of knights and other ſub- 1. To take. Pope. 
ofevert ul men, wich the bailiff or juſtice, in 2. To take upon one's ſelf, Dryden. 
oath, an Place, and at a certain time. 3. To arrogate; to claim or ſeize unjuſtly. 
bead.) A Jutz. Collier, 

Chal n orcinance or ſtatute, 4. To ſuppoſe ſomething without proof. 
Fr.] Di be court where the writs are taken. Boyle. 
1 Coæbel. 5. To appropriate. Clarendon. 
Lat.] U ny court of juſtice, h Dryden. ASSU MER. ſ. | from aſſume.] An arrogant 

, meaſure or quantity, in man. f South, 
n Ach o the price, ASSU'MING, participle a, [from aſſume. J 

e; tate. Spenſer, Arrogant; haughty. Dryden, 
ſh, a ck. v. 4. [from the noun. } To ASSU"MPSIT. |. [aſſumo, Latin, ] A volun- 
wentiond elle of any thing. | tary promiſe made by word, whereby a 
ther pon . % | from affize, ] An officer man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
ninicn iu das the care of weights and meaſures. any thing to another. EL | 

Chambers, 
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ASSU'MPTION. ſ. [affumptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of taking any thing to one's 
ſelf. ; Hammond. 
2. The ſuppoſition of any thing without 
farther proof, Worris. 
3. The thing ſuppoſed; a poſtulate. Dryd. 
4. The taking up any perlon into heaven, 
. Stilling fleet. 
ASSU'MPTIVE. 43. [aſumptivus, Latin.] 
That is aſſumed. 
ASSU'RANCE. ſ. [aſurance, French.) 
1. Certain expectation. Tillotſon, 
2. Secure confidence; truſt, Spenſer, 


3. Freedom from doubt; certain know- | 
ledge. South. 


4. Firmneſs; undoubting ſteadineſs. Rogers. 
5. Confidence; want of modeſty. Sidney. 
6. Ground of confidence; ſecuritygiven. 
ö b Davies. 
7. Spirit; intrepiditixy. Duden. 
8. Sanguinity; readineſs to hope. Hamm. 
9. Teſtimony of credit. Tiliotſon. 
10. Conviction. Tillotſon, 
11. Inſurance; 
To ASSU RE. v. a. [ aſſeurer, French. ] 


1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe. 

| Maccabees, 
2. To ſecure another, Rogers, 
3. To make confident; to exempt from 
doubt or fear. Milton. 
4. To make ſecure. Spenſer. 


5. To affiance; to betroth. Shakeſpeare, 
ASSU'RED. participle a. | from aſſure. } 

1. Certain; indubitable, Bacon. 

2. Certain; not doubting, Shabeſgeare. 

3. Immodeſt ; viciouſly confident, 
ASSU'REDLY. ad. [from afſured, ] Cer- 

tainly; indubitably, South. 


' ASSU'REDNESS. J. [from afſred.] The 


ſtate of being aſſured; certainty, 
ASSU'RER. ſ. {from «jure. } 
1. He that gives aſſuiance, 
2. He that gives ſecurity to make good any 
loſs, | | 
A'STERISK. ſ. A mark in printing; as “. 
© Grew, 
A'STERISM. ſ. [afteriſmus, Latin.] A con- 
ſtellation. Bentley. 
A'STHMA. ſ. [459%2.] A frequent, diffi- 
cult, and ſhort reſpiration, joined with a 
hiſſing ſound and a cough, Fleyer. 
ASTHMA'TICAL, 7 @. | from aſtbma.] 
ASTHMA'TICK, Troubled with an 
. aſthma, Flyer, 
ASTE'RN. ad. [from a and fern.] In the 
hinder part of the ſhip; behind the ſhip. 
Dryden, 
To ASTE'RT, v. a. To terrify; to ſtartle ; 
to fright, | Spenſer. 


ASTO'NIED. participle a, A word uted tor 
aſtoniſhed. I ſalabh. 


To AS TO NISH. v. 4. [ Henner, Fr. To 


confound with fear or wonder; tg 


ASTO'NISHINGNESS. , [kun © 


Quality to excite aſtoniſhment . 
ASTO'NISHMENT, 7; Re 7 
Amazement ; confuſion of mind. RC 


To ASTO UND. v. a. [ef | 
aſtoniſh ; to confoung 155 2 


ASTRA'DDLE. ad. [from « an j,iP* 
With one's legs acroſs any thing, F 
A'STRAGAL. /. [$4a\d.) 1 
round member, in the form of a jo 
the tops and bottoms of columns, 
A'STRAL. a. [from aftrum, Lat.] % 
relating to the ſtars, 
ASTRA'Y, ad, [from ; and Bray.) 0 
the right way, f 
To ASTRICT. 2. 4. [ aftringy, Lit 


contract by applications, Arigl LU 
ASTRICTION, /. [ afrriSic, Latin, 

act or power of contracting the parzd My 

body. | 


ASTRYCTIVE, a. [from aftris,] Sy 
binding, h 


ASTRICTORY, a. [aftri&riz, li + 


Aſtringent. 
AS TRI DE. ad. | from a and id. 
the legs open. ; 
ASTRIFEROUS. 3. [aftrifer, Lat] 
ing, or having ſtars, 

To ASTRIYNGE., v. a. [ aft ringy, 
To make a contraction; to make the 
draw together, 

ASTRFNGENCY. /. [from afring., 

power of contracting the parts of the 

ASTRI'NGENT, a. [ aftringens, Li l 
ing; contracting, | 

ASTRO'GRAPHY. f. [from ace a 
p.] The ſcience of deſcribing tht! 

A'STROLABE. ſ. [ge, of & 
ſtar, and Aae, to take.] An inkt 
chiefly uſed for taking the altitude 
pole, the ſun or ftars, at ka, _ 

ASTRO'LOGER, /. [ aftrologus, La 
that, ſuppoſing the influence of theft 
have a cauſal power, profeſſes to tf 
diſcover events. a 

ASTRO{.O'GIAN, J. [ from % 
Aſtrologer. Lu 

ASTROLO'GICAL. 7 4. [fron a8: 

ASTROLO'GICK, Relatingto : 
gy; profeſſing aſtrology. 

ASTROLO'GICALLY. ad. I from q 
In an aſtrological manner. 

To ASTRO LOGGIZ E. v. n, [from 9 
To practiſe aſtrology. ' 

ASTROLOGY. /. [ofrologia, I, 
practice of foretelling things b the 
ledge of the ſtars, 1 


AT 
»O/NOMER, J. ee e _ you 
udics the celeſtial mo- 
% He that ſt Locks. 
poNO MICAL. 7 a. [from aftronemy.] 
RON OMͤICK. Belonging to aſtro- 
Brown, 
NOVO MC AIV. a. [from aftreno- 
1) In an aſtronomical manner. 
0 0'NOMY. / LAcgννν,L'⸗! A mixed 
hematical ſcience teaching the Know- 
e of the celeſtial bodies, their mag- 
des, motions, diſtances, periods, eclip- 
and order. Cooley. 
0. THEOLOGV. /. [aftrum and tbeo- 
4 Lat.] Divinity founded on the ober- 
on of the celeſtial bodies. Der bam. 
NDER. ad. [arundnan, Sax, ] Apart; 
rately ; not together. Davies. 
LUM, / [cover] A — * > a 
bee. 4 7e. 
MMETRY. ſ. [from ac]. 
trariety to ſymmetry; diſproportion. 
rew, 
MpTOTE. /. [from don .] Aſymp- 
are right lines, which approach nearer 
nearer to ſome curve; but which 
d never meet. Gre. 
DETON, ſ. {a7u2doy.] A figure in 
mar, when a conjunction copulative 
itted. 
rep, [er, Saxon, ] 
fe before a place, notes the nearneſs 
e place; as, a man is af the houſe be- 
he is in it. Stilling fleet. 
xt before a word fignifying time, notes 
vexiſtence of the time with the event; 
be at ten. Sevift. 
pt before a cauſal word ſignifies nearly 
me as cih; he did it at a touch, Dryd, 
before a ſuperlative adjective implies 
tate, as, at moſt, in the ſtate of moſt 


ringe 
S of the 
„Lit. | 
10 0 10 


ng the : 


+ I ion, Sc, 5 a South, 
nue If ügnifies the particular condition of 
perſon; as, at peace. Swift, 
7 = 2 lometimes marks employment. or 
of thef on; buſy at his taſk, Pope. 


lt ſometimes the ſame with furniſhed 


es to ful : 
; ) after the French a; as, a man at 


m of Z : Shakeſpeare, 
Hl * ometimes notes the place where any 

rom of * he lives at Barnet. Popes 
ming Pmetimes ligniſies in conſequence of; 
0 ned at the fght. Hale. 


* marks ſometimes the effect proceed- 
man act; ne eats this ohn coſt. Dryd, 
* 1omettmes 18 nearly the ſame as in, 
Shtuation. Sæoift. 


frond 


4 10 lometimes marks the occaſion, 
. 
5 by hel "; he comes at call, Dryden. 


e ſeems to ſignify in the 
5g Dryden. 


„or obedient to. 


IM ſome- 1 

f me mes notes the relation of a 

ED con, Collier. N 
4 


AT M 


15. At ſometimes imports the manner of 


an action. Dryden. 
16. A: means ſometimes application to. 
17. At all, In any manner, Pope. 


A'TABAL. ſ. A kind of tabour uſed by the 
Moors. | | 

A'TARAXY. tion; tranquillity. | 

i Glanville, 

ATE. The preterite of eat, South, 

A'THANOR, ſ. A digeſting furnace to keep 
heat for a long time. 

A THEISM. /. [from atbeiſt.] The diſbe - 
lief of a God. Tillotſon. 


A THEIS T. ſ. [Age] One that denies 


the exiſtence of God. Bentley. 
ATHEIST. a. Atheiſtical; denying God. 

| Milton, 

ATHEIT'STICAL. a. [from atheiff.] Given 

to atheiſm; impious. South, 

ATHEISTICALLY. ad. [from atbeiſtical.] 

In an atheiftical manner, South, 


ATHEFSTICALNESS, /. [from atbeiſtical.] 
The quality of being atheiſtical. Hammond. 
ATHEYSTICK. ad, | from atheiff,] Given 
to atheiſm, c | Ray. 
A THEOUS. 4. [Age ] Atheiſtick; god- 
leſs. l Mitten. 


 ATHERO'MA. |. [0kwpa,] A ſpecies of 


wen. Sharp, 
ATHERO'MATOUS. a. [from atteroma,] 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, or 
curdy wen, Wiſeman. 


ATHYRST. 4. [from a and ebirſ.] Thir- 
Dryden. 


ſty; in want of drink. 
ATHLE'TICK. a. | from athleta, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to wrenling. 
2. Strong of body; vigorous; luſty; ro- 
buſt. c | Dryden, 
ATHWA'RT. prep. [from a and tbwarr.] 
1. Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing. Bacon. 
2. Through. 
ATHWA'RV. ad. 
I. In a manaer vexatious and perplexing. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wrong. 
ATILT. ad. {from a and tilt.] 
I. With the action of a man making a 


thruſt, ; Hudibras. 

2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilted 

behind. Specfator. 
ATLAS. ſ. 


1. A collection of maps. 
2. A large ſquare folic, 
2. Sometimes the ſupporter of a build- 
ing. 1 | 
4. A rich kind of ilk, 
A”'TYMOSPHERE. /. 1 and ogater,] 
The air that encompaſſes the ſolid earth 


on all ſides. „ Locke. 
A*'TMOSPRERICAL. . [from atmoſpbere.] 
Belonging to the atmoſphere. Boyle. 


ATOM. 


BE Dryden. 
ATARA XTA.T ſ. Exemption from vexa» 


Addiſon, 


Sbakeſpeare. . 
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ATT 


ATOM. 1 [atomus, Lat.] h 
1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phy- 
fically divided. ; | Ray. 
2. Any thing extremely ſmall. Shakeſp, 
ATO'MICAL. a. [from atem.] | 
1. Conſiſting of atoms. Brown. 
2. Relating to atoms. Bentley. 


A*'TOMIST. /. 
holds the atomical philoſophy. 

A'TOMY. ſ. An atom, 

To ATO'NE. v. n. [to be at one.] 
n To agree; to accord, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ſomething. 

Locke, 

Pepe, 


Locke, 
Shakeſpeare. 


To ATO'NE. v. a. To expiate. 


 ATO'NEMENT. /. [from atone. ] 


1. Agreement; concord. N ee 
2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent. Swift. 
ATO'P. ad. from a and p.] On the top; 
at the top. Milton, 
ATRABILA'RIAN, a. [from atra and bilis, 
Lat.] Melancholy. Afrbutbnot. 


' ATRABILA'RIOUS. 3. Melancholick. 


ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS. ſ. [from atrabi- 
lar ious.] The ſtate of being melancholy. 
ATRAME'NTAL. 4. [from atramentum, 

Lat. ink.] Inky; black. Brown, 
ATRAME'NTOLUS. a. [from atramentum, 
Lat. ink.] Inky; black. Brown, 
ATRO'CIOUS. 4. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked 
in a high degree; enormous. Apyliffe. 
ATRO'CIOUSLY. ad. | from atrocious. | In 


an atrocions manner. 


 ATRO'CIOUSNESS. /. [from atrocious. ] 


The quality of being enormouſly criminal. 
ATRO'CITY. ſ. | atrocitas, Lat.] Hor- 
rible wickedneſs. 
A'TROPHY. ſ. {&r;opia.] Want of nou- 
riſhment; a diſeaſe. Milton. 
To ATTA'CH. v. a. [ attacher, Fr.] 
1. To arreſt; to take or apprehend. Corel, 
2. To ſeize, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To lay hold on. Shateſpeare. 
4. To win; to gain over; to enamour. 
Milton. 
5. To fix to one's intereſt, Ropers. 
AITACHRMENT. ſ. | attachement, Fr.] 


Adherence; regard. Addiſon, 
To ATTA'CK. v. a, [atraquer, Pr.] 
1. To aſſault an enemy, Philips, 


2. To impugn in any manner. 


ATTACK. ſ. | from the verb.] An aſſault, | 


| Pope, 
ATTA'CKER. ſ. [from attack.) The per- 
ſon that attacks. 
To ATTAIN, v. a. [ atteindre, Fr.] 


1. To gain; to procure, Till:tſons 

2. To overtake. Bacon. 

3. To come to. Milte. 

4. To reach; to equal, Bacen, 
To ATTAIN, v. u. 

1. To come to a certain ſtate, Arbutlict, 


2. To arrive at. 


' ATTAINABLE. 4. [from attain,] 


[from atom.] One that 


ATT 


ATTA'IN, ſ. [from the verb. 
attained. LO uſed, ] Me th 


which may be attained ; procurable, 
ATTA'INABLENESS. [from 2 
able.) The quality of being attainable, 


7 0 
ATTA INDER. /. [from to attaizt,] 


1. The act of attainting in law. Ba om 
2. Tairt; ſoil; diſgrace, Slate ue 


ATTAINMENT. /. {from attain, ] 
I, That which is attained; acquiſitin, 


Gul 
2. The act or power of attaining, By | 
To ATTA'INT, v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 


1. To attaint is particularly uſea for fy > 
as are found guilty of ſome crime  d N 
fence, A man is attainted two ways, þ | 
appearance, or by proceſs, Seer 1 
2. To taint; to corrupt. Shatrſpu 
ATTA'INT. /. [from the verb.] = 
I. Any thing injurious, as ilineſs, wa N 
neſs. Sbokeſpea E 
2. Stain; ſpot; taint, Sbakejpe = 
ATTA'INTURE. ſ. [from attairt,| | a 
proach ; imputation, Shatzſp * 
To ATTA'MINATE. v. 4. [attenir, li R 
To corrupt. Not uſed, | A 
To ATTE'MPER, v. a, ¶ attempero, Lat. % 
1. To mingle; to weaken by the mint Tt 
of ſomething elſe, Bu < 
2. To regulate; to ſoften, Bu TE 
3. To mix in juſt proportions, Sj * 
4. To fit to ſomething elſe. to 7 
To ATTE'MPERATE, v. @. [att F 
Lat.] To proportion to ſomething. ; 
To ATTE MPT. v. a. [ attenter, Fr. Tt 
1. Jo attack; to venture upon, Ms a 
2. To try; to endeavour, Macau 
ATTE MPT. 1 [from the verb.] f 
1. An attack. Bu IT 
2. An eſſay; an endeavour, Dy. 4 
AI TEMP TABLE. 2. [from atterpt.] | 4 
able to attempts or attacks. Sp If 
ATTE'MPTER. ſ. [from attempt.} _ tef 
1. The perſon that attempts. | Te 
2. An endeavourer. Gr bon 
Jo ATTE'ND. v. a. | attendre, Fr. 7 
1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 1 AT 
2. To wait on as a ſervant. Shai * 
3. To accompany as an enemy. C A" 
4. To be preſcnt with, upon a _ rel 
| 1 iy 
5. To be appendant to. Abe ( 
6. To wait on, as on a charge. Spe (1 
7. To be coniequent to. g 1 
8. To remain to; to await. * [ 
c. To wait for infidiouſly. Salat wid 


10. To be bent upon any object. 97 
_- $7». T0 tay tor. Dr 
To ATTEND. DV. fs 


05 
1. To yield attention. 75 


2. 


ATT 


, To ftay; to delay. Davies. 


NDANCE. ,. Jattendance, Fr.] 
* act of waiting on another. Shak. 


Service. Shakeſpeare, 
wa r. The perſons waiting; a train. Milton. 
atig Attention; regard. Timothy, 
ble ws ExpeRation, Not uſd. Hooker, 


ompanying as ſubordinate, or conſe- 


* zuential. : Milton. 
ieſþu MENDANT: f. 
= One that attends. Shakeſpeare, 
** A One that belongs to the train, Dryden, 
g. One that waits as a ſuitor or agent, 
Buri, 


one that is preſent at any thing. Swift, 


for fu A concomitant; a conſequent, Watts, 
err ER. / [from attend. ] Compa- 
mM ion; aſſociate. Ben Fobnſon. 
* TENT. a, [attentus, Latin.] Intent; 
ate ttentive, Chronicles, Taylor. 
TENTATES. ſ. [attentata, Lat.] Pro- 

0 Ve -cdings in a court after an inhibition is 
cab Fecrecd, Ayliffe, 
TENTION, .. [attention, Fr.] The 

ct of attending or heeding. Locke, 

TE'NTIVE, a. {from attent.] Heedful ; 

gardfu!, Hooker, 
TENTIVELY. ad. [from attentive, ] 

Lat, leedfully; carefully, Bacon. 


TENTIVENESS, ſ. [from attentive.] 
zdfulneſs; attention. Shakeſpeare, 
TENUANT, a. | attenuans, Latin. } 
What has the power of making thin, or 


ender, Newton. 
lone ENUATE, a. [from the verb.] Made 
* din, or ſlender. Bacon. 
r. ; TENUA'TION. ſ. [from attenuate. ] The 

mY 4 ek making any thing thin or ſlender, 
, Bacon, 


ER. [. [aten, Sax. ] Corgupt matter. Skin, 
VEST. v. a, [atteftor, Lat.] 

„Jo dear witneſs of; to witnefs. Addiſ. 
| To call to witneſs, Dryden. 
[EST, /. [from the verb.] Teſtimony ; 
teſtation, Milton. 
STATION. /. [from attef.] Teſti- 
er | Woodward. 
| US, a. [attiguus, Lat.] Hard by. 
* | ATTINGE, v. ſh ors, 1 To 
alf ach liehtly. Not uſed. 2 


at to habit; to array. Spenſer. 
RE. from the verb.] perſe 

Clithes dress. Davies, 
105 hunting.] The horns of a buck or 


5 * 5 0 + 
a. 55 3 Mo three parts, the empalement, 
; / | 5 and the attire. 
: R fe [ from attire. ] One that at- 
anther; a drefler, 0 


Fr NDAN T. a. [attendant, Fr.] Ac- 


ATTIRE, v. a. [attirer, Fr.] To 


d 
a butany,] The flower of a plant is 


ATT 


A'TTITUDE. f [arrirude, Fr.] The poſ : 


ture or action in which a ſtatue or painted 


figure is placed, ESD Prior. 
ATTO'LLENT. a. [ attellens, Lat.] That 
which ariſes or lifts up. Derham. 


ATTO'RNEY. /. [attornatus, low Lat.] 
1. Such a perſon as by conſent, command. 
ment, or requeſt, takes heed, ſees, and 
takes upon him the charge of other men's 
buſineſs, in their abſence, Fe 
2. Attorneys in common law, are nearly 
the ſame with proctors in the civil law, 
and ſolicitors in courts of equity. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3- It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did 
any buſineſs for another, Shakeſpeare, 
To ATTO'RNEY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To perform by proxy. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To employ as a proxy. Shakeſpeare, 
ATTO'RNEYSHIP. ſ. { from attorney, ] 
The office of an attorney, Shakeſpe ire. 
ATTO'URNMENT, ſ. [ adtournement, Fr.] 
An yielding of the tenant to a new lord. 


Comvel, 

To ATTRA'CT, v. a. [attrabo, attractum, 
Latin. ] 

1. To draw to ſomething. Brown, 

2. Toallure; to invite. Milton. 


ATTRA'CT. /. [from the verb.] Attrac- 
tion; the power of drawing. Hudibras. 
ATTRA'CTICAL. a. [ from attract.] Hay- 
ing the power to draw. Ray. 
Ar [irom attract.] 
1. The power of drawing any thing. 
: Bacon. Newton, 
2. The power of alluring or enticing. 


S bakeſpeare. | 


ATTRA'CTIVE. a. from attract. 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
Blackmore. 
2. Inviting; alluring ; enticing. Milton. 


 ATTRA'CTIVE,. ſ. [from attract.] That 


which draws or incites. _ South, 
ATTRA'CTIVELY. ad. from attractive, ] 
Wivh the power of attracting. | 
ATTRA'CTIVENESS. /, [from attractive. ] 
The quality of being attractive. 
ATTRA'CTOR. ſ. [from attract. ] The 
agent that attracts. Brewn, 
A'TTRAHENT. ſ. [attrabens, Lat.] That 
which draws. | | Glanwille, 
ATTRACTA'TION, ſ. [attrafatis, Lat.] 
Frequent handling, | ie, 
ATTRIBUTABLE. 4. [attribuo, Latin. ] 
That which may be aſcribed or attributed. 
| Hale, 
To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. [attribuo, Lat.] 
I. To aſcribe as a quality. Tillotſon, 
2. To impute, as to a cauſe 
A'TTRIBUTE, /. [from the verb.] 
1. The thing attributed to another, Raleigh, 
2. Quality adherent. Bacon. 
12 : 3. A 


Nesuton. 
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3. A thing belonging to another; an ap- 


pendant. Addiſon, 
4. Reputation; honovr, Shakeſpeare, 
ATTRIBU'TION. . [from To attribure.] 
ualities aſcribed, Shakeſpeare, 
ATTRITE, a. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; 
worn by rubbing. Milton, 
ATTRITENESS. ſ. [from attrite.] The 
being much worn. | 
ATTRITION. /. [attritio, Lat.] 
1. The act cf wearing things by rubbing. 
1 Woodward, 
2. Grief for fin, ariſing only from the 
fear of puniſhment ; the loweſt degree of 
repentance, 
To ATTU'NE. v. a. [from txne.] 
1. To make any thing muſical, Milton. 
2. To tune one thing to another, 
ATWE'EN, ad, or prep. Betwixt ; between, 


Spenſer, 
ATWIXT. prep. In the middle of two 
things. Spenſer. 


To AVA'IL. v a. [ from valoir, Fr.] 
I. To profit; to turn to profit. Dryden. 
2. To promote; to proſper; to aſſiſt. Pope, 


AVAIL. ſ. [from To avail.] Profit; ad- 


vant ige; benefit. Locke. 
AVAILABLE. a. [from awvail.] 
1. Profitable z advantageous, Hooker, 


2. Powerful; having force, Aiterbury. 
AV A'ILABLENESS. ,. [from avail.] Power 
of promoting the end for which it is uſed. 
. Hale, 
AVA'ILABLY, ad, [from available.] Power- 
fully ; profitably. | 
AVAILMENT. ſ. [from avail.] Uſeſul- 
neſs; advantage. 
To AVA'LE, v. a. | avaler, Fr. to let fink. ] 


To let fall; to depreſs. Witton, 
To AVA'LE. v. n. To fink. Spenſer. 
AVA'NT-GUARD. /. [ avantgarde, Fr.] 

The van, | . Hayward. 
A'VARICE, ſ. [| awarice, Fr.] Cov-touſ- 

neſs; inſatiable deſire. Dryden. 
AV ARTCIOUS. a. [avaricieux, Fr.] Co- 

vetous. Broome. 


AV ARTCIOUSLY. ad. [from avaricious.] 
Covetouſly, | | | 

AV ARTCIOUSNESS, ſ. [from avaricioas,] 
The quality of being avaricicus, | 

AV AUNT. interject. avant, Fr.] A word 
of abhorzence, by which any one is driven 


away, D-nciad, 
AUBURNE. a. [from gubour, Fr.] Brown 3 
of a tan colour. Pups, 


AUCTION, /. [ae, Lat.] 
I. A manner of ſale in which one perſon 
bids after another, 
2. The things fold by auction. Pepe. 
To A'UCTION. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
ſell by auction. 
AUCTIONARV. a. [from au#ion.] Be- 
longing to an auction, : Dryden, 
1 ä 


 A'UCTIONIER. / .[from au&% 


AVE 


perſon that manages an auction. 
ACTIVE. a. [from auctus, Lat.] 0 
increaſing quality. Not uſed. 
AUCUPA'TION, #. [ aucupatio, lt 
Fowling ; bird-catching. 
AUDA'CIOUS. 4. [audacieux, Pr] k 
impudent. 3 95 
AUDA'CIOUSLY. ad, from aua 
Boldly; impudently. bake 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS.. J. [from au; 
Impudence. | 
AUDACITY. /. [from audax, Lit} 
rit; boldneſs, 5 = 
A*UDIBLE. a. [audibilis, Lat.] 
7, That which may be perceived bb 
ing. | 
2. Loud enough to be heard, | 
A*UDIBLENESS. [, [from audible.) | 
* pableneſs of being heard, 
A'UDIBLY. ad, [from auaible,) In hy 
manner as to be heard, Mi 
A*UDIENCE. f. [audience, Fr.] 
1. The act of hearing. 1 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking grante 
hearing, | lin * 
3. An auditory; perſons collected u 


Atte 
4. The reception of any man who dl atr 
a ſolemn meilage. Dy ER 
A UDIENCE Court. A court belong * 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, d. 
authority with the arches court, LR 
A*UPDIT. ; [from audit, he hears, Ia J. U. 
A final account. Shakelp 1. 
To A'UDIT. v, a. from the noun. ] Jet ER 
an account finally. Aru on 
AUDITION. ſ. {auditio, Lat.] Heart - 
A'UDITOR. /. { auditor, Lat,] . f 
1. A hearer. ; # [ 
2, A perſon employed to take an at al 
ultimately. Hale J. T 


3. A king's officer, who yearly al 
ing the acchunts of all under offices 
countable, makes up a general book, f 
A'UDITORY. a, {auditorius, Lat.] 
which bas the power of hearing, 4 
AUDITORY. 1. [ auditorium, Lat.) 
1. An audience; a collection of ge 
aſſembled to hear. . Alt 
2. A place where lectures are to be 
A*UDITRESS. . [from auditor.] The 
man that hears. A 
To AVE L. ws a. Dave lo, Lat.] To 
away. 5 
AVE MARY. , A form of wollt 
peated by the Romaniſts in bene 
Virgin Mary.“ Ka 
A'VENAGE, ſ. [of avena, oats, 15 
certain quantity of oats paid to a (ay 
To AVE'NGE. v. @. [avenger, Ft: 
1. To revenge, Ws 


25 Dn 
2. To puniſh, AVEN 


FNGEANCE. .. [from avenge. * 
Nog 
4 ON GEMENT: ſ. [from avenge. ] Ven- 
keance; m— 1 penſer. 
TENGER; ſ. [from avenge. 
| Puniſher: Par. Lofl. 
| Revenger; taker of vengeance, Dryden, 
NS. /, Herb bennet. is 
Eurußk. J. [ aventure, Fr.] A mil- 
hance ; cauſing à man's death, without 
i Cowvel, 


Felony. 

VENUE: ſ. [ avenue, French.] : 
| av by which any place may be en- 
= ; Clarendon, 
| An alley, or walk of trees before a 
uſe. 

WER. D. A. [ averer, French. ] To de- 
lare poſitively, : Prior, 
'ERAGE. f. [averagium, Latin. ] 


o pay to ihe king. | Chambers, 
. A mecium 3 a mean proportion 
ERMENT, /. [from aver, | Eſtabliſn- 
ent of any thing by evidence. Bacon. 
FERNAT. /. A fort of grape, 4 
AVERRUNCATE, v. @, | averruncog 
Litin.] To root up, Hudibras. 
/ERSA'TION. .. [from averſor, Latin. ] 
atred; abhorrence. Scuth. 
E RSE. a. [aver ſus, Latin.] 
Malięn; not favourable. Dryden, 
p, Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. Prior, 
[ERSELY, ad. | from awverſe. ] 
I. Unwillingly, 
. Beckwardly. Brown, 
ERSENESS. {. from averſe, ] Unwil- 
ingneſs; backwardneſs, Atterbuty. 
ZRSION, . [averſon, French. ] 
J. Hatred; dlfiike; deteſtation. Million. 
J. The euſe of averſion, Pope. 
aVER1, v. a. [averto, Latin, ] 
. To turn aſide; to turn off, 5 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
„Jo put by. : Sprat, 


an acl 
Hale, 
ly exal 
office 


ook, 4 T. of aff, Dutch. ] A fool, or auh fel. 
at. ow, Ste OAr. 5 : 
„. N LR. / egger, Dutch.] A carpenter's 
.) _ dore holes. Mox on. 
of pe ET. provcun, [auhr, aphx, Saxon.] 
* lay thing. Addiſon, 


TY * i 4 5 8 4 
KUE NT. v. a. [augmenter, French, ] 
. 


10 perks * 0 
] The po ncreaſe; to make bigger, or more, 
| Fairfax, 
\ J 1 1 o — E W 
] To *UCMENT. v. 2. Te increaſe; to 
bigger. Dryden. 


CUENT : 1 
MEN il, ts [ augmentumy Latin, ] 


nout 0 create, Walton, 
Stain I ante of increaſe, Wiſeman, 
, Lat 77 LION, To from augment. ] 
2 Ine act of lncrealing or making bigger, 
790 | Addiſen. 

I + The ſtate of bei de bi 

l being made bigger. 

1 Beni. 


g. That duty or ſervice which the tenant is 


AVE 


3. The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger, | Hooker, 
AU'”GUR, /. [augur, Latin.] One who pre- 
tends to predict future events by the flight 


of birds, Prior. 
To A'UGUR. v. n. [from augur. ] To gueſs ; 
to conjecture by ſigns. | Dryden. 


To A'UGURATE. v. =. [auguror, Latin, } 
To judge by augury. | 
AUGURA/TION. f. [from augur.] The 
practice of augury. Brown. 
AUGURER. /. [from augur.] The ſame 
with augur. | Shakeſpeare. 
A/UGURIAL, a. [from augury.] Relating 
to augury. Brown, 
AUGURY. ſ. [augurium, Latin. | 
1. The act of prognoſticating by omens, 
Swift, 
2. The rules obſerved by augurs.L' Eftrange, 
An omen or prediction. Dryden. 
AUGUST. ſ. [ Auguſtus, Latin.] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent. Dryden, 
AUGUST. a. [| auguftus, Latin.] The name 
of the eighth month from January inclufive, 
| Peacham, 
AUGU'STNESS. ſ. [from auguſt. ] Eleva- 
tion of look; dignity. 
A'VIARY. g. [from avis, Latin.] A place 
incloſed to keep birds. Evelyn, 


AVTDITY. f. [avidite, Fr.] Greedineſsz 


cagerneſs. 


AVITIOUS. a. | avitus, Latin, ] Left by a 


man's anceſtors, Not uſed. 
To AVI'ZE. v. &. [aviſer, French. ] 
1. To counſel, Spenſer, 
2. Fo bethink himſelf. Spenſer. 
3. To conſider. Spenſer, 
AULD, à. [olt, Saxon. ] Old, Shakeſps 
AULE'TICK, @. [ava©-, Gr.] Belonging 


to pipes, 


AU'LICK. a. [aulicus, Latin.] Belonging to 


the court, 
AULN. /. [aulne, Fr.] A French meaſure 
of length; an ell. | | 
To AUMA'IL. v. a. | from maille, Fr.] To 


variegate, Fairy Queen, 
AUNT. /. [ zante, Fr.] A father or mother's 
ſiſter, Pope. 


AFVOCA'DO. ſ. A plant. 
To A'VGCA'TTE. v. a. | avoco, Lat.] To call 


away. Boyle, 
AVOCA'TION. .. [from avocate.] 
1. The act of calling aſide. Dryden. 
2. The buſineſs that calls. Hale. 
To AVOID, v. a. [wuider, French.] 
1. To ſhun; to eſcape. Tillotſon. 
2. To endeavour to ſhun ; to ſhift off. 
: Shakeſpeare, 
3. To evacuate; to quit, Bacon, 


4. To oppoſe; to hinder effect. Bacon. 
To AVOID. v. x. 
1. To retire, 1 Sam. 
2. To become void or vacant, Aylife. 
AVO'ID» 
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NUN | 
AVO'IDABLE. a. from aveid.] That 


which may be avoided, or eſcaped. Locke, 
AVO'IDANCE. ſ. [from avoid. ] 


1. The act of avoiding, Watts. 
2. The courſe by which any thing is car- 
ried off. | Bacon, 


AVO'IDER, f. [from awveid.] 
1. The perſon that ſhuns any thing. 
2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 
3. The veſlel in which things are carried 
away. 


 AVO/IDLESS. 4. [from aveid.] Inevitable. 


| Dennis. 

AVOTRDUPO/IS. [ avoir du poids, Fr.] A 
kind of weight, of which a pound contains 
fixteen ounces, and is in proportion to a 
pound Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen, 


* Arbuthnot, 

AVOLA'TION. ſ. [from avolo, Lat.] The 

flying away. | Brown. 
To AVO'UCH, v. a. [avouer, French. 

1. To affirm; to maintain, Hooker. 

2. To produce in favour of another. | 

| Spenſer, 


3. To vindicate z to juſtify, Shakeſpeare. 
AVO'UCH. /. [from the verb.] Declara- 
tion; evidence, Shakeſpeare, 
AVO'UCHABLE. a. [from avouch.] That 
may be avouched, a 
AVO'UCHER. /. from avouch.] He that 
avouches. 
To AVO! W. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To juſtify; 


not to diſſemble. Swift. 


AVO'WABLE. a. [from awvow.] That 
which may be openly declared. 


AVO'WAL. /. [from avozw.] Juſtificatory 


declaration. 
AVO/WABLY. ad, [from avow.] In an 
avowed manner. Clarendon, 


 AVOWEE'E. ſ. [avone, Fr.] He to whom 


the right of advowſon of any church be- 
longs. | 


AVO'WER. /. [from awozy.] He that avows 


or juſt:fies. Dryden, 
AVO WRV. . [from avow.] Where one 


takes a diſtreſs, the taker ſhall juſtify, for 
what cauſe he took it; which is called his 
d Dody. ö . 
AVO“ WSAL. ſ. [from avow.] A confeſ- 
ſion. 
AVO'W'TRY. ſ. [See Ap vowW TRT. ] Adul- 
tery. : 
AURATE, ſ. A ſort of pear, | 
AURE'LIA.. ſ. [Lat.] A term uſed for th 
flirſt apparent change of the eruca, or mag- 
got of any ſpecies of inſects; the chryſalis. 
| Ray. 
A'URICLE. /. [auricula, Latin. ] : 
1. The external ear. 
2, Two appendages of the heart; being 
two muſcular caps, covering the two ven- 
tricles thereof. Ray. 
AURITCULA. . Bear's ear; a flower. 


AURVCULAR. 4. f Rom ,a 
1. Within the ſenſe or reach of heas 


2. Secret; told in the ear. 
AURICULARY, ad, In a ſecret my 


D 
AURTFEROUS, 2. ſaurifer, i f 
which produces gold, 7 
AURIGA”TION, /. [auriga, Latin 
act of driving carriages, Not uſel 
AURORA. ſ. Latin. ] 
I. A ſpecies of crowtoot, 
2. The goddeſs that opens theyatesg 
poetically, the morning, 
A'URUM fulminant. [Latin.] Are 
made by diſſolving gold in aqua my 
precipitating it with falt of tartar; y 
it becomes capable of giving a rear 
that of a piſtol, 
AUSCULTA'TION. {. [from aux 
A hearkening or liſtening to. 
A'USPICE. /. [ auſpicium, Latin. 
1. The omens of any future unden 
drawr. from birds, 
2. Protection; favour ſhewn, B. Ji 
3. Influence; good derived to «then 


the piety of their patron, D Witt 
AUSPICIAL. 4. [trom auſpice.] Me 
to prognoſticks, 8 
AUSPVCIOUS. a. from auſpice.] 100 
I. With omens of ſucceſs, (ga 
2. Proſperous; fortunate, I nf 
3. Favourable; kind; propitiou, me 
4 mY upp 
4. Lucky; happy; applied to thing an 
ole 
AUSPI/CIOUSEY. ad. [from aid 0 
Happily; proſperouſſy. — 
AUSPI/CIOUSNESS. 0 [from aft mn 
Proſperity ; happineſs. 4 
AUSTE/RE. a. [avufterus, Latin.) 1 
1. Severe; harſh; rigid. Ne 
2. Sour of taſte; harſh; 9 * 
AUSTE'RELY. ad. [from aufer | 
Severely; rigidly. Parade 0 
AUS TE RENE SS. /. [from aft, Ne 
I. Severity; ſtrictneſs; rigour. 0 : 
2. Roughneſs in taſte ; aſtringenq. © 
AUSTE'RITY, J. [from auftre.) 5 
1. Severity; mortified life; incl ' 
_—_ T7 
2. Sourneſs of temper. 5 
3. Cruelty; harſh diſcipline. Ri * 
A'USTRAL. a. [auſtralis, Latin, ] S0 ® 
To A/'USTRALIZE. . 1, [i Wl. 
Lat.] To tend towards the ſouth. | ba 
A'USTRINE. a, [from auftritt © 
Southern. : 4 
A THE NTI CAL. a. Authentick MW 
AUTHE'NTICALLY. a, [from f 
With circumftances requiſite io p19 N 


thority. At 


AUT 


ſ. {from authenti- 
being authentick 3 
ineneſs. Addiſon. 
Irvrrerrv. J. from aut bentick. ] 
ity; genuineneſs. 5 
JENTICK. a, [authenticus, Latin. ] 
| which has every thing 8 
it authority. owuley. 
ENTICKLY. ad. [ from autbentick, ] 
ran authentick manner. : 
IENTICKNESS. .. [from authentick. ] 
| ent1C!tYs : : 
OR. J [auFor, Latin. ] : 
te firſt beginner or mover of any thing. 
. | Hooker. 
he effcientz he that effects or pro- 
any thing. f Dryden, 
he firſt writer of any thing. Dryden, 
writer in general, Shakeſpeare. 
ORITATIVE. &. [from authority. | 
ming due authority. 


FNTICALNESS. 
The quality of 


. ting an air of authority; poſitive, Swift. 
undert IORITATIVELY, ad. | from autho- 


U ver | | . 

n an authoritative manner; with a ſhew 
thority, 

With due authority. Hale. 
e.] Authoritative appearance, 
IORITY, /. Lauctoritas, Lat.] 


egal power. Shakeſpeare, 

nfluence; credit, Locke, 

10 Power ; rule. 1 Tim. 
Stakd port; countenance, Ben Johnſon. 
\ thing eſtimony. Sidney. 
Rik redibility, Hoover. 


ORIZA'TION. ſ. [from autborixe.] 
diſhment by authority. Hale, 
'THORIZE. v. @. [autoriſer, Fr.] 
bo give authority to any perſon, Dryden, 


n.] Lo make any thing legal. Dryden. 
1 Lo eſtabliſh any thing by authority. 
Agent. 3 Hooker. 

Lo juſtify ; to prove a thing to be right. 
Pere,] ; Locke, 
para 0 give credit to any perſon or thing. 
fre] South, 
4 UCRASY, [sd rerpaleta.] Independent 
genc). | 
oh UCRAPH, . [ avT: yer 9%. ] A ͤ par- 
Grand ar perſon's own writing; the ori- 
Ber * . ; 

PORA PHICAL. a. [from autography.] 
„ Rio mes Own writing, 
n, ] Sou PMA TICAL, a. [ from automaton. 
[from ng ine power of moving itſelf, 
th, MATON, ſ. [aoroualor,} A ma- 
iu e that hath the power of motion within 


a Wilkins, 
MATOUS, a, [from automaton. | 
ins in 1ticif the power of motion. 
1 Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
WAY, Ie Ca Tοα2. ] The living 


10 RTI TIVENESS. ſ. [from autho- 


A WF 


according to one's mind and preſcription. 
Not in uſe. | 
A'UTOPSY. ſ. [a#roia,] Ocular demon- 
ſtration. ö - 
AUTO'PTICAL. &. | from autopſy.] Per- 
ceived by one's own eyes. Brown. 
AUTO/PTICALLY. a. [from autoptical.}] 
By means of one's own eyes. Brown. 
AUTUMN. ſ. [autumnus, Latin. ] The ſea- 
ſon of the year between ſummer and winter. 
| Philips. 
AUTU*'MNAL. a. [from autumn.] Belong- 
ing to autumn. nne. 
AVU'LSION, ſ. [awulfio, Lat.] The act of 
pulling one thing from another. Philips. 
AUXE'SIS. ſ. [Latin.] Exornation; ampli- 
fication, 
AUXILIAR. ſ. [from auxilium, Latin. ] 
AUXILIARY. & Helper; aſſiſtant. Soutbs 
AUXILIAR. a. | from auxi/ium, Latin. 
AUXILIARY. $ Aſſiſtant; helping. 
Milton. Dryden, 


AUXILIARY Verb. A verb that helps to 


conjugate other verbs, . Watts. 
AUXILIATION, {/. { from auxiliatus, Lat.] 
Help ; aid, 
To AWA'IT, v. a. [from à and wair.] 
1. To expect; to wait for, Fairfax, 
2, To attend; to be in ſtore for. Ropers. 
AWA/IT. ſ. [from the verb.] Ambuſh, 


2 Spenſer. 
To AWA'KE. v. a. | peccian, Saxon. ] 


1. To rouſe out of ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling Reep, 

| EE, 

3. To put into new action. Pope. 
To AWA RE. v. n. To break from ſſeep; 
to ceaſe to ſleep. Shakeſpeare, 


 AWA'KE. a. from the verb.] Without 


ſleep; not ſlee ping. 


: Dryden. 
To AWA KEN. See AWAKE. 


Jo AWARD. wv. a. [peandiz, Saxon, ] 


1. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a ju- 
dicial ſentence, Collier, 
2. To judge; to determine. Pope. 
AWARD. /. [from the verb.] Judgment; 


ſentence; determination. Addiſon, 

AWARE. ad. [zepanan, Sax.] Vigilant; 

attentive, | _ Mtterbury. 

To AWARE. wv. n. To beware; to be cau- 

tious. Paradiſe Left. 
AWA'Y. ad. [ape z, Saxon. ] 

I. Abſent. Ben Fobnſon. 


2. From any place or perſon, Shakeſpeare. 


3. Let us go. Shabeſpeare. 
4. Begone. | Smith. 
5. Out of one's own hand. Tillocſen. 


AWE. /. lese, Saxon. ] Reverential fear; 
reverence. South. 


To AWE. wv. 4. | from the noun. ] To ſtrike 
with reverence. Bacen, 
A'WEBAND. /. A check. 
A'WFUL. a, | irom ewe and full.] 
1 Thad 


AVW O 


. That which ftrikes with awe, or fills 
with reverence. Milton. 
2. Worſhipful; inveſted with dignity. 

Shakeſpeare, 
3. Struck with awe; timorouss Matts. 

A'WFULLY, ad. | from awful. ] In a reve- 

rential manner. South. 

A'WFULNESS, ſ. [from awful. ] 

1. The quality of firiking with awe ; ſo- 

Jemnity. Addiſon, 
2. The ftate of being ſtruck with awe, 


| Taylor, 
To AWHA'PE. v. a. To ſtrike; to con- 
found, Hubberd's Tale. 
AWHTLE. Some time, Milton: 


AWK. a. [awkward.] Odd, DL Eftrange, 
A'WKWARD. a. [#papd, Saxon. } 
1. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught. Shakeſp, 
©. Unready; unhandy; clumſy. Dryden. 
. Perverle ; untoward. Hudibras, 
A'WKWARDLY. ad, [from awkwward.] 
Clumſily; unreadily ; inelegantly. 
Sidney. Prior. Watts. 
A'WKWARDNESS, . [from awkward. } 
Inelegance ; want of gentility. Watts. 
AWL. ſ. [æle, ale, Sax.] A pointed in- 
ſtrument to bore holes. Mortimer. 
A*WLESS. a. | from ave, and the negative 
leſs. 
| 7 e reverence. Dryden. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing reverence. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
AWME. A Dutch meaſure anſwering to what 
in England is called a tierce, or one ſeventh 
ef an Engliſh ton, | Arbuthnat, 
AW'NING. ſ. A cover ſpread over a boat 
or veſſel to keep off the weather. 


Robinſon Cruſe, | 


AWO'KE. The preterite from awake, 
A'WORK. ad. [from @ and verk.] On 
work; into a ſtate of labour, Hammond, 


A'WORKING. 3. [from awork.] In the 


AXIS. f. [axis, Lat.] The line rel ar 


A Z U 


ſtate of working. Hub 
AWRY”. ad. [from à and wry] * 
1. Not in a ſtraight direction; obliquly 


2. 
3. 
4 · 
5 


1 
AXE. ſ. [eax, Saxon.] An infrumeny 
fiſting of a long handle and a me} 


Aſquint ; with oblique viſun, * 
Not level; unevenly. Brom 
Not equally between two points, } 
Not in a right ſtate; perverſely, * 


with a ſharp edge. D 
AXILLAR, a. [| from axilla, Lat 
AXI'LLARY, longing to the arngi 


5 
A'XIOM. /. [axioma, Lat.] A prop 
evident at firſt ſight. Hy 


aginary that paſſes through any thing 
which it may revolve, Be 
A/'XLE. ſ. { axis, Latin.) Thy 
AXLE-TREE. $ which paſſes throw 
midſt of the wheel, on which the ci 
volutions of the wheel are. performed, 
Shakeſpeare, Mi 
aio, Latin, ! 
Shakeſp 
AYE. ad, [apa, Saxon; det.] Alva 
eternity; for ever. Phi 
A'YGREEN,. ſ. The ſame with bouſela 
A'YRY, ſ. [See AIR v.] 
A ZIMUTH. ſ. [Arab.] 
1. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a fit, 
an arch between the meridian of they 
and any given vertical line. 
2. Magnetical azimuth, is an arch df! 
horizon contained betu cen the ſun sau 
circle and the magnetical meridian, 
3. Azimuth compaſs, is an infirumentil 
at ſea for finding the ſun's magneticala 
muth, 


AZU'RE, [azur, Fr.] Blue; _— 
* 


AV. ad. [perhaps from 


BAC 


135 pronounced by preſſing the 
whole length of the lips together, 
4 and forcing them open with a ſtrong 
breath, i 
. ſ- [See the verb.] The cry of a 


1 v. n. [bato, Lat.] To ery like a 


D 
A. ep. : Sidney. 
nt. A'BBLE, v. z. [babbelen, German.] 
B To prattle like a child, Prior, 
ropokt To talk idly. Arbuthnot. Pricr, 
Hal To tell ſecrets, L'Eftrange, 
al ori To talk much, Prior. 
king BLE../. [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; ſenſe- 
e prattle. Shakeſpeare, 
| They BLEMENT. ſ. [from babble, ] Senſe- 
roupht prate, Milton, 
e cim BBLER, /. [from babble, ] 
mee, An idle talker, Rogers, 
e. My A teller of ſeerets. Fairy Queen. 
n,] J J. {baban, Welſh.] An infant of ei- 
hakeſh r ſex, | _ Dryden, 
Iway ERV. ſ. [from babe.] Finery to pleaſe 
i gabe or enild. Sidney. 
bouſelah ISH. a, [from babe.] Childiſh, 
Aſcham, 
O ON. / [babouin, Fr.] A monkey of 
f a ft largeſt kind. | Addiſon, 
f they r. / (See Bans.] 
A child; an infant, Locke. 
rch oft A ſmall image in imitation of a child, 
n Sand lich girls play with. Stilling fleet. 


CATED, a. [baccatus, Lat.] Beſet 

ument al b pearls, Having many berries. 

netical 

tin.] A drunkard. 

int blue CHANALS, [. {bacthanalia, Lat.] The 
Newt Inken feaſt of Bacchus. Pope. 

FHVS BOLE. . A flower; in chy- 

"ny: tae tendency of one body to unite 

it to another, 

CIFEROUS. 3. Berry-bearing. Ray. 

dELOR., /. ¶ Baccalaureus, Latin.] 

A man unmarried, Dryden, 

a man who takes his firſt degrees, 

A knight of the loweſt order. OY 

HLLORS Button, ſ. Campion ; an herb, 

"LLORSHIP J | from bachelor. ] The 

wood of a bachelor, Shakeſpeare, 

N. /. bae, bæc, Saxon : 

TI he 4 2 . 

Ihe binder part of the body, Bacon. 

* vuter part of the band when it is 

n | : | Denre. 

ER body; which requires 


The wr Locke. 
The 5 b; Clarendon, 
8 b-hird, Dryden, 


B. 


CHANALIAN, ſ. | from &acchanalia, - 


B A C- 


6. The partof any thing out of ſight, Bacon, 
7. The thick part of any tool: oppoſed to 
* the edge. | | Arbuthnot, 
BACK. ad. [from the noun, ] 5 
1. To the place whence one came. 


/ Raleigh, 
2. Backward from the preſent tation. 
Addiſon, 
3. Behind; not coming forward, 
| Blackmore. 
4. Toward things paſt, Burnet. 
5. Again; in return. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Again; a ſecond time, Dryden. 
To BACK. v. a. | 
1. To mount a horſe, - Shakeſpeare. 
2. To break a horſe, Reſcommon. 
3. To place upon the back. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen, South, 
5. To juſtify ; to ſupport, Boyle, 
6. To ſecond. Dryden. 
To BA'CKBITE. v. a. [from back and bite. }] 


To cenſure or reproach the abſent,'Shakeſp. 
BACK BIT ER. ſ. [from backbite.] A privy 
calumniator; cenſurer of the abſent. 


= South, 
BACCA'RRY,. The act of having on the 
back. Coævel. 


BACK DOOR. ſ. [from back and dror.} 
The door behind the houſe. Atterbury. 
BA'CKED. /. [from back.] Having a back. 


Dryden. 


BACK FRIEND. /. {from baek and friend. 


An enemy in ſecret, South, 
BACKGA'MMON. ſ. [from bach gammon, 
Welch, a little battle. ] A play or game 
with dice and tables, Swift. 
BA'CK HOUSE, /. {from back and houſe. ] 
The buildings behind the chief part of the 
houſe, Carew, 
BA'CKPIECE. ſ. [from back and piece. ] 
The piece of armour which covers the back. 
8 | p Camden, 
BA'CKEROOM, ſ. A room behind. Moxcx. 

BA'CKSIDE. /. from back and /ide. ] 
1. The hinder part of any thing. Newton, 

2. The hinder part of an animal. 


Addiſon. 

3. The yard or ground behind a houſe.” 
Mortimer, 
To BACKSLUIDE. wv. u. | from beck and fide, ] 
To fall off, FJeremiab. 
BACKSLI DER. ſ. [from backflide.] An 
apoftate, Prove 


BA'CKSTAFF. ſ. ¶ from back and flaff ; be- 
cauſe, in taking an obſervation, the ob- 
ſerver's back is turned towards the ſun. ] 
An inftrument uſeful in taking the ſun's 


altitude at iea, 
BA'CK + 
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BACEKSTA'IRS, / The private ſtairs in the 


- houſe, Bacon. 
BA CRKST AVS. ſ. [from back and Pay.] 
S Ropes which keep the maſts from pitching 


forward. 
BA'CKSWORD. /. prom back and ſword. ] 
A ſword with one ſharp edge, | 


BA'CEWARD. a. [back and pean'd, 
BACKWARDS. F Saxon.] | 
1. With the back forward. Gen. ix. 
2. Toward the back; not forwards. Bacon. 
3. On the back. | Dryden, 
4. From the preſent ſtation to the place be- 
hind, * Shakeſpeans. 
5. Regreſſively. Newton, 
6. Toward ſomething paſt. South, 
7. Reflectively. Dawvies, 
8. From a better to a worſe ſtate, Dryden. 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. | Locke. 
10. Perverſely, _ Shakeſpeare. 
BA'CKWARD. a. . 
1. Unwilling; averſe, Aiterbury. 
2, Heſitating, Shakeſpeare. 


3. Slugeiſh ; dilatory. Warts, 
4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. Sourh. 
BACKWARD. The things paſt. 


Shakeſpeare, 

BA'CKWARDLY. a. from backevard, ] 
1. Unwillingly ; averlcty. Sidney. 
2. Perverſely. Shakeſpeare, 


BA'CE WARDNESS. ſ. [from backward. ] 
Dulneſs; Nluggiſhneſis, 
BACON. /. The fleſn of a hog ſalted and 


dried. Dryden, 
BAD. a. ſauaad, Dutch. ] 
1. III; not good. | | Pepe, 
2. Vicious; corrupt. Prior. 
3. Unfortunate; unhappy. Dryden. 
4. Puriful ; unwholetomc, Addiſon. 
6. Sick, 
BAD. 


BADE, C The preterite of bid. | 
BADGE. f. [Læjulamentum, low Latin.] 


1. A mark or cognizance worn. Atterbury, 
2. A token by which one is known, 
| Fairfax, 

3. The mark of any thing. Dryden, 
To BADGE. v. a, To mark, Shakeſpeare, 
BA/DGER. /. A brock; a beaſt that lives in 
the ground. Brown, 


BA'DGER, 7. [Zaj»lo, to carry, Lat.] One 


that buys corn and victuals in one place, 


and carries it to another. Corvel. 
BADLY. ad. Not well. 
BA DNESS. ſ. Want of good qualities. 


7. BAFFLE. v. a. [C e, French, ] 


-F. d elude. Sou tb. 
2. To conſound. Dryden. 
3. To cruſh, Addijon, 

EA FFLE. /. [from the verb.] A defeat. 
5 ox 
Scuth. 


Altterbury, | 


Addiſe " he 


BAI 
BA'FFLER, ſ. [from Baffle,] He thy 
to confuſion, Governnent if tl 
BAG. /. belze, Saxon. | 
1. A ſack, or pouch. 
2, That part of animals in which 
particular juices are contained, as th 
ſons of .vipers, Del 
3 An ornamental purſe of filk f. 
men's hair, | i 
4. A term uſed to ſignify quantitigs 
bag of Pepe. | 
To BAG. v. a. [fromthe noun,] 
1. To put into a bag. i 


2. To load with a bag. U 
To BAG. v. n. To ſwell like a fil uy 


U 
BAGATECLLE. ſ. [bagatelle, Fr.] A 
Not Engliſh, era FI 
BA'GGAGE. ſ. [Laggage, French, 
1. The pn gel * army. 
2. A worthleſs woman, | 
BA'GNIO, /. [bagno, Ital.] A bad 
bathing and ſweating. i 
BA'GPIPE, ſ. [from bag and pipe] 4 
fical inſtrument, conſiſting 4 a Il 
bag, and pipes. 4 
BA GPIPER. ſ. [from bagpipe.] 0 
plays on a bagpipe, Slalg 
BAIL. ſ. Bail is the freeing or (cting 
berty one arreſted or impriſoned upon 
either civil or criminal, under lecuritj 
tcr his appearance, | 
To BAIL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To give bail for another, 
2. To admit to bail, Gia 
BA'ILABLE, 4. [from bail.] Than 
ſet at liberty by bail, | 
BA'ILIFF. ſ. [baillie, French.] 
1. A ſubordinate officer, 
2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it to 
arreſts, 
3. An under-ſteward of a man, 
BA'ILIWICK. .. {baillie, and pig 
The place or juriſdiction of a dal 


Jo BAIT, . 4. [baxan, Saxon.) | 
1. To put meat to tempt aim 


5 : 
2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or 
on the rcad, 00 

at Ls 8 P * 

To BAIT. . a. from battre, Feen 


1. To ſet dogs upon. vo A e 
FL 4 9. 1 * * 
2. Lo clap the wings. A The 


To BAIT. wv. . [from abate.] 19 
any place for refreſhment. Pa 
BAIT. /. 

1. Meat ſet to allure animals 1 
[ 


f 
in 


* 


git 


2. A temptation 3 an enticemel | 
4 


3. A refreſhment on a journey» F 
* Py 4 7 4 a 
BAIZE. ſ. A kind of coarle open 


BAL =—_ 


Ik. o. 4. [bæcan, Saxon. BA'LEFULLY. ad. {from baleful.] Sorrow- 
To heat any thing in a cloſe place. fully; miſchievouſly. 


＋ 


bay Iſaiah. BALK. ſ. [Lalk, Duich.] A great beam. 
Ta To harden in the fire. acon. BALK. ſ. A ridge of land left unploughed. 
To harden with heat, Dryden, To BALK. v. a. [See the noun. ] WE 
4 Ik E. v. . a 1. Jo diſappoint; to fruſtrate. Prior. 
ich! Tro do the work of baking, Shakeſp. 2. To miſs any thing. Drayton. 
they To be baked. Shakeſpeare. 3. To omit, Shakeſpeare. 
FHOUSE. , A place for baking BA'LKERS. ſ. Men who give a fign which 
* : wuaay the ſhoal of herrings is. Carcw. 
FR. ſ. [from 70 bake. ] He whoſe BALL. ſ. [bol, Daniſh.] 
be is to bake. Sguth. 1. Any thing made in a round form. 
ANCE. . [balance, Fr.] | : | Horvel. 
A pair of ſcales, 1 2. A round thing to play with. Sidney. 
The act of comparing two things. 23. A globe, Glanville. 
Aiterbury, 4. A globe borne as an enſign of ſovereign- 
The orerplus of weight. Bacon, ty. IE Bacon, 
That which is wanting to make two 5. Any part of the body that approaches to 
] At i« of an account even. 7 roundneſs. 5 Peacbam. 
| [Feuipoiſe, Pope, BALL. g. [al, Fr.] An entertainment of 


The beating part of a watch, © Locke. dancing, Swift, 
ln adronomy, one of the ſigns, Libra. BA'LLAD. ſ. [balade, Fr.] A fong. Warts, 
A'LANCE, v. a. [balancer, Fr.] To BA'LLAD. v. n. To make or ſing bal- 
To weigh in a balance. L'Eſtrange. lads. Shakeſpeare, 
Tocounterpoiſe, Newton, BA'LLAD-SINGER. ſ. One whoſe em- 
To regulate an account, Locke, ploy ment it is to ſing ballads in the ſtreets. 
To pay that which is wanting. Prior. | Gay, 
LAN CE. v. n. To heſitate; to BA'LLAST. f. [Ballaſte, Dutch.] Some- 
Auate, Locke. thing put at che bottom of the ſhip to keep 


. ANCER, /. | from balance.] The per- it ſteady. Wilkins, 
. that weighs, To BA LLAST. v. 4. | 
* 485 Ruby. ſ. [La'as, Fr.] A kind of 1. To put a weight at the bottom * | 
. i/kins. 
C0 NV. .. [lalcon, Fr.] A frame of 2. To keep any thing ſteady. Donne. 
Y cd, or flone, before the window of a BALLE'TTE. ſ. | ballette, Fr.] A dance. 
; Y Herbert. BA'LLIARDS. ſ. Billiards. Spenſer. 
, a, bal, Welch. BAL LON. | 
Than Nabe hair. I Addiſon. . BALLO'ON, 5 J. LBallas, Fre] 
Without natural covering. Shakeſp. 1. A large round ſhort-neck<d veſſel uſed- 
Unadorned; inelegant, Dryden, in chemiſtry, 
5 Suipped; without dignity, 2. A ball placed on a pillar. 
un ' Shakeſpeare. 3. A ball of paſteboard, ſtuffed with com- 
2 DERDASH, J. Rude mixture, buſtible matter, which is ſhot up into the 
wy ALDERDASH. v. 4. To adulterate air, and then hurſts, | 
Pay nor. | | BA'LLOT. ſ. [hallotte, French. ] 
a Us DLT. ad. from baid.] Nakedly; 1. Alittle ball or ticket uſed in giving votes. 
panly; inelegantly. 22. The act of voting by ballot. 
J 1 ON. /. Gentian; a plant. To BA'LLOT. . u. balloter, Fr.] To chooſe 
m NESS, /. {from bald.] by balls, without open declaration of the 
The want of hair, ; vote, | Wotton. Swift. 
"Fin ane loſs of hair. Swift, BALLOTA'TION. ſ. [from ballot.] The 
Rue! Meanneſs of writing, | 7 act of voting by ballot. Wotton, 
* DICK. J. f BALM. f. [ baume, French. ] 
* b rale. Pope. 1. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably 
7 rodiack. Spenſer. odoriferous, : Dryden. 
J [5alle, Fr.] A bundle of gohds. 2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment, 
> Wuacawward. Shakeſpeare, 
1 [bæl, Saxon. ] Miſery, F. Queen, 3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain. 
Al. v. . To make up into a bundle. Shakeſpeare. 


ErUL. a. [from Bale, BALM. 

mad fa ] Par. Loſt. BALM Mint. 5 J. The name or = mk. 

ul 0] milchief. F. Queen. Dryden, | Miller. 
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BALM of Gilead, | | 
1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree, 


2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong bal- 
ſamick ſcent, | 1 


e 


To BALM, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


1. To anoint with balm, 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate. 
BA'LMY. a. from balm.] 
1, Having the qualities of balm, Milton. 

2. Producing balm. | 
Dryden, 


3. Soothing ; ſoft. 
/ Dryden, 


4. Fragrant z odoriferous, 
. Mitigating 3 afluaſive, Shakeſpeare, 


BA'/LNEARY, |. [balnearium, Latin. ] A 
bathing-room, Brown. 
BALNEA'TION. /. [ from balneum, Latin, ] 
The act of bathing, Brown. 
BA'LNEATORY, a. [balneatorius, Latin. 
Belonging to a bath. | 
BA'LSAM. ſ. [balſamum, Lat.] Ointment; 
unguent. ; Denham. 
BA'LSAM Apple, An Indian plant. 
BALSA'MIiCAL.7T a. Unctuous; mitigat- 
BALSA'MICK. ing. Hale, 
'BALUSTRA/DE, ſ. Rows of little turned 
pillars, called baluſters. 
BA'MBOO. ſ. An Indian plant of the reed 
kind. 
To BAMBO'OZLE. v. a. To deceive; to 
impoſe upon, A low word, Arbuthnet. 
BAMBG'OZLER. ſ. A cheat, Arbuthnot, 


BAN. ſ. [ ban, Teutonick.] 


1. Publick notice given of any thing. 


Corvel, 
2. A curſe; excommunication, Raleigh, 
„Interdiction. Milton. 


4. Ban f the empire; a publick cenſure 
by which the piivileges of any German 
prince are ſuſpended. Howcl, 
Toe BAN. v. a. [bannen, Dutch. ] To curſe; 


to execrate. | Knolles. 
B ANA! NA Tree. Plantain. 
BAND. f. [berde, Dutch. ] 

I. A tye; a bandage. Shakeſpeare. 


2. A chain by which any animal is kept 


in reſtraint, Dryden. 
3. Any union or connexion, Shakefp. 


& Any thing bound round another, Facon. 
5. A company of perſons joined together. 
| | | Tatler. 
6. In architecture. Any flat low mould- 
ing, faſcia, face, or plinth, 

To BAND. v. a. | from the noun, ] 
1. To unite together into one body or 


troop. | Milton. 
2. To bind over with a band. Dryden, 


BA'NDAGE. ſ. { bandage, Fr.] 
1. Something douns ver another. Addiſon, 
2. The filict or 1clicr wrapped over a 
wounded member, 

BAN DBOX. /. from band and box.] A 
Night box uicd for bands and other things 
of imall weight. Addiſon, 

Ms, 


BA'NDELET. % [bandelet, f.] ay 


moulding or fillet. 


BA'NDIT. J. in the plural lax 
BANDYTTO, iy [ bandito, Tralian,] 4 4 
outlawed, Shakeſpeare, | Th 


N ſ. [from band and & We 
tit, ; 
BA'NDOLEERS, 1. [bandoalier 
Small wooden caſes covered with þy 
each of them containing powder that 
ſufficient charge for a muſket, 
BA'NDROL. ſ. [banderdl, Fi] A lk 
or ſtreamer. | 
BA'NDY. ſ. [from bander, Ft.] 4 
turned round at bottom for ſtriking i 
To BA'NDY, v. a. 
1. To beat to and fro, or from one 4 
others -_ 
2. To give and take reciprocally, l 
3. To agitate; to toſs about, 
To BA'NDY. v. n. To contend, Full 
BA'NDYLEG, ſ. [from bander, Er, 
crooked leg, | 
BA'NDYLEGGED, a. | from bong 
Having crooked legs, 
BANE. /. [bara, Saxon, ] 
1. Poiſon, 
2. Miſchief; ruin, 
To BANE. v. a. To poiſon, - io 
BA'/NEFUL. a4. 
1. Poiſonous, | 
2. Deſtructive. Ber Ya 
BA'NEFULNESS. /. [from baneful.]Þa 
ouſneſs; deſtructiveneſs. | 
BA'NEWORT, /. Deadly nightſhade, 
To BANG. v. a. [wengolen, Dutch.) 
I, To beat; to thump, | 
2. To handle roughly, Skala 
BANG. /. [from the verb.] A d 
thump. ; Hull 
To BA'NISH. v. a. ¶ banir, French. 
1. To condemn to leave his own col 
Shale 
2. To drive away. 1 
BA NISHER. 1. [from baniſh.) H 
forces another from his own country. & 
BA'NISHMENT, /. - 
1. The act of baniſhing another, 
2. The ſtate of being baniſhed ; eule. 
BANK. ſ. [banc, Saxon, ] 


1. The earth riting on each fide 4 if 
rap 


nz 


#$4%z 


Fn 


2. Any heap of earth piled up. 
3- A bench of rowers, : 4 
4. A place where money is laid f 
called for occaſionally. 0 
5. The company of perſons concem 
TPanaging a joint Rock of mone)- 
To BANK, wv. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To lay up money in a bank. 
2, To incloſe with bayks. "2 
BANK-BILL. ſ. [from bank and Ale 
note for money laid up in a banks py 


Shaley 
Til 
} He 


VOL). A 


of 


e of 18 
Craf 
' va 
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aid up 
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oncerna 


exile. J 


BAP 


. S * 5 Swift ; 
dt of which the money 15 paid 
KER. ſ. [from bank.] One = traf- 


np fev. ſ. [from bankrupt.) 
The ſtate of a man broken, or bank- 


2 act of declaring one's ſelf bank- 


FLRUPT. a, ¶ bangueroute, Fr.] In 
dt beyond the power of payment. 
BANKRUPT. v. a. To break; to 
© ble one from ſatisfying his creditors, 

: Hammond. 
VER. .. [banniere, French. | 
— Jo Milton, 
A fireamer borne at the end of a lance, 
INERET. . {from banner. ] A knight 
ble in the field. Camden, 
KNEROL. [. [from banderole, Fr.] A 
le flag or ſtreamer. Camden, 
INIAN, J. A man's undreſs, or morn- 
g gon. 

Nock. ſ. A kind of oaten or peaſe 
al cake. 


KQUET. ſ. [banquet, Fr.] A feaſt. Fob. 


BANQUET. v. a. To treat any one 


th feaſts, Hayward, 


JANQUET. v. n, To feaſt; to fare 


intily, South, 
NQUETER. ſ. [from banguet.] 
A feafter 3 one that lives deliciouſly, 
He that makes feaſts, | 
NQUET-HOUSE, 2. [banguet, and 
QUETING-HOUSE. 5 houſe. ] A houſe 
here banquets are kept. Dryden. 
NQUE'TTE.ſ. A ſmall bank at the foot 
the parapet. | 
NSTICLE, /, A ſmall fiſh; a ſtickle- 
ck. ü 
Pa NTER. v. a. [badiner, Fr.] To 
y upon; to rally.  L'Eftrange. 
VIER. /, [from the verb.] Ridicuſe; 
llery, L*Eftrange, 
One that 
L' Eftrange, 
little child, 
: Prior, 
T ISM, { [baptiſmus, Lat, BA πτ] ]·᷑Wͤ og. 
Battim 15 given by water, and that pre- 
't torm of words which the church of 
brit does uſe, Hooker, 
\Poptiſm is often taken in Scripture- for 
enges. | Luke, 
IISMAL. 4. [from baptiſm. ] Of or 
Waning to baptiſn, Hammond. 
II. [6avtifle, Fr, Bantigns, | He 
* *cMniſters baptiſm. Milton. 
+BSTERY, / ; baptiſterium, Lat.] The 
© Were the ſacrament of baptiſm is 
ered, Addiſon, 
„ b. v. a. [baptiſer, Fr. from 
>| To chriſten; to adminiſter the 


B AR 


facrament of baptiſm, Milton. Rogers. 
BAPTIZER. ſ. [from to baptize.] One 


that chriſtens; one that adminiſters bap= 


' tiſm, 
BAR. ſ. [barre, French. ] 
1. A piece of wood laid croſs a paſſage to 
hinder entrance, Exodus. 
2. A bolt. Nebemiah. 


3. Any obſtacle. Daniel. 


4. A rock or bank at the entrance of a 
harbour, | 
5. Any thing uſed for prevention, Hooker. 
6. The place where cauſes of law are tried. 
| Da den. 
7. An incloſed place in a tavern, Where 
the houſekeeper ſits. Addiſon. 
8. In law. A peremptory exception againft 
a demand or plea. Corvel. 
| 9- Any thing by which any ſtructure is 
eld together. Jonab. 
10. Bars, in muſick, are ſtrokes drawn per- 
pendicularly acroſs the lines of a piece of 
muſick; uſed to regulate the beating or 
meaſure of muſical time. 


BAR-SHOT. ſ. Two half bullets Joined 


together by an iron bar. 

To BAR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a bolt 
or bar, | Swift. 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To prevent. 8 Sidney. 
4. To ſhut out from. | Dryden. 
5: To exclude from a claim, | Hooker, 
6. To prohibit. 
7. To except, Shakeſpeare. 
8. To hinder a ſuit, Dryden. 

BARB. ſ. [harba, a beard, Latin. ] 

1. Any thing that grows in the place of the 
beard, | | Walton. 
2. The points that ſtand backward in an 
arrow, ee. 
3. The armour for horſes. Hayward. 

BARB. ſ. ¶contracted from Barbary.] A 
Barbary horſe, | 

To BARB. v. a. from the noun, ] | 
1. To ſhave; to greſs out the beard. Shakeſp 
2. To furniſh horſes with armour, Dryden. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. Philips. 

BA'RBACAN. ſ. [ barbacane, French, ] 


1. A fortification placed before the walls of 


a town. Spenſer. 
2. An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 


BARBA'DOES Cherry, [malphigia, Lat.] 4 


pleaſant tart fruit in the Weſt-Indies, 


BARBA'DOES Tar, A bituminous ſub- 


ſtance, differing little from petroleum. 


Woodward. 


BARBA'RIAN. , 
1. A man uncivilized a ſavage. Srilling ff. 
2. A toreigner, Shakeſpeare. 
3. A man without pity, Philips, 
x BARBA- 


Addiſon. 
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BARBA'RIAN, a. 1 2 Pese. 
BARBA'RICK. a. [ barbaricut, Lat.] Fo- 
reign; far-fetched; perhaps, wrought in 
fretwork. Milton, 
BA'RBARTSM, /.- [ barbariſmus, Latin, ] 
x. A form of ſpeech contrary to the purity 
of language. EY Dryden, 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 

| 2 | | Dryden. 
3. Brutality ; ſavageneſs of manners; in- 
civility, | Davies. 

Cruelty; hardneſs of heart. Shaleſp. 
BARBA'RITY. . [from barbarous. ] 

1. Savageneſs; incivility. 

2. Cruelty; inhumanity. Clarendon. 
3. Impurity of ſpeech, Swift, 
BA'RBAROUS, a. [barbare, French.] 

1. Ignorant of civility; ſavage; uncivi- 

lized. | Davies. 


f 


2, Unacquainted with arts, Dryden, 


Cruel; inhuman. Clarendon, 
'BA'RBAROVUSLY. ad. {from barbarous.] 
1. Without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
Ipecch, Stepney. 
. Cruelly ; inhumanly. SpeFtator, 
BA'RBAROUSNESS. /. [from bariarous.] 
1. Incivility of manners. 3 
25 Impurity of language. Breretnoad. 


3. Cruelty. Hale. 


Jo BA'RBECUE. v. a. To dreſs a hog whole, 
by broiling. Pope, 
'BA'RBECUE. ſ. A hog dreſt whole. 
BA'RBED. particip. a. | from to bars. ] 
1. Furniſhed with armour, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Bearded; jagged with hooks, Milton. 
'BA'RBEL. ſ. [from barb.] A kind of fiſh 


found in rivers, Walton, 
BARBER. ſ. [from to barb.] A man who 
ſhaves the beard, Wotton. 


To BARBER, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
dreſs out; to powder, Shakeſpeare. 


BA RBER-CHIRURGEON. /. A man who 


Joins the practice of ſurgery to the barber's 
trade, Wiſeman, 


BARBER-MON GER. ſ. A fop decked out 


dy his barber. Spakeſpeare. 
 BA'RBERRY. ſ. {[barbaris, Lat.] Pipperidge 
buſh, | Mortimer. 
BARD. /. [bardd, Welſh.] A poet. Spenſer, 
BARE. a. | bane, Saxon. 


1. Naked; without covering. Adiiſcr, 
2. Uncovered in reſpect. Clarendon, 


3. Unadorned; plain; imple, Spenſer. 

3. Detected; without concealment, Milton. 

5, Poor; without plenty. Iscoler. 

6. Mere. South 
7. Threadbare; much worn, 

2. Not united with any thing elſe. Heok-r, 
To BARE. v. a. | from the adje&ive,] To 


rip, Hacen. 


BARR. freteite of to bear. 


BAREBONE. . \ from bars and bene. ] Lean, 


1. With the face naked; not maſa 


BAR 


BA'REFACED. 4. 


2: Shameleſs ee 4 


BAREFA'CEDLY. ad. H . 
Openly; ſhameleſsly; Ll 9 nt 
; | n v. 


BAREFA'CEDNESS. J. [from by 
Effrontery; aſſurance; r 
BA REFO Or. a. [from bore a8 
Without ſhoes, | 
BAREFO'OTED. a. Wanting fs 
BA'REHEADED. a. [from ban mit 
Uncovered in reſpect. 
BARELY. ad. [from bare.] 
1. Nakedly. \ 
2. Merely; only. 
BA'RENESS, /. from bare. ] 
1. Naked neſs. Sbal 
2. Leanneſs. Shak 
3. Poverty. 
4. Meanneſs of clothes. 
BA'RGAIN, /. ( bargaigne, Fr.] 
1. A contract or agreement concernint 


2. The thing bought or ſold, LEA 
3. Stipulation. | 
4. An unexpected reply, tending | 
ſcenity. b 
5. An event; an upſhot, A 
To BARGAIN. v. 1. To make 2 
for ſale. 4 
BARGAINEE“. J. from bargain.) 8 
me that accepts a bargain. 
BARGAINER. ſ. ſtrom bargain, 
perſon who proffers or makes a bay 
BARGE. f. [hargie, Dutch. ] 
1. A boat for pleaſure, 
2. A boat for burden on rivers, 
BARCER. ſ. [from barge] Then 
of a barge. : 
BARK. ſ. \barch, Daniſh.] 
1. The rind or eovering of a tree. 
2. | Barca, low Lat.] A ſmall fup. 
To BAKK. Y. a. from the noun 
{trip trees of their bark, , 
To BARK. v. n. [:&oncan, Saxon. 
1. To make the noiſe which a 0 / 


Wiki 


\ 
2 


2. To clamour at. mw 
BA'RK-BARED. a. Stripped of ihe 
Al 
PARKER, ſ. [from tark.] 
1. Gne that barks or clamcurs. B.. 

2. One employed in ſtripping ns 
. Yn{tned 
BA RRV. 4. from bark. Conni, 
5 .. 

BARLEY, ſ. A grain of Which! 
made. 


BA RLE V BRAKE. , A kind cf 


DA RLE Y BROTH. J Lan 


Strong beer. 


and 
14 
C 


BA \ 


FAR 


con v. / [from Lari and corn} 
00 ain of barley en 


, [}urm, Welch. ] Yeaſt; the ferment 
A 5 make it work. ; Shakeſp. 
v. a. [ from barm.] Containing barm. 

Dryden. 
n, Saxon. ] A place or houſe 
"Ap any ſort F grain, hay, or 
EE | Addifon. 
ACLE. , [beopn, a child, and azc, 
ak.] A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſſy 
oled to grow on trees. Bentley. 
VMETER, /. [from 34gO- and peirg:y. ] 


atmoſphere, and the variations in it, in 
chiefly to determine the changes of the 


ther, 

METRICAL. a. [from barometer.] 
ting to the barometer. Derbam. 
DN; (, [Lara, Latin. ] a 

degree of novility next to a viſcount. 


yer, _ 
here are alſo barons of the cinque ports, 
have places in the lower houſe of par- 
gent. : 

haron is uſed for the huſband in relation 
is Wiſe, Corel. 
baron of beef is when the two ſirloins 
ot cut aſunder. Dic. 


ai NACE. . {from baron. ] The dig- 
_ of a baron. = 

gan 3 . [taroneſſa, Italian. ] A ba- 
a ban 3 


DNET. /. [of baron, and et, diminutive 
unation, | The loweſt degree of honour 


e a knight, 

NY. ſ. ¶ baronnie, Fr.] That ho- 
F or lordſhip that gives title to a baron. 
\ Coxvel, 


kree. 

eb. 54. and cent.] An 

1 uneat to ihew the weight of the atmo- 
. Arbuthnct, 
KACAN, .. £5, ; "Ih , 

! ALA, |. [6ouracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 

n Kind of a camelot. 
a C02 


ack, /. [barracca, Span.] Building 


Fi 
HE 2 
dee! lalers. 


g 
M 1 P * » 
gf th OR. /. ¶baratcur, old Fr. a cheat, ] 


4 

ran, 
lane 
© 


la 0 I 23. * . FI TW 
nagier, and e:1courager of Jaw 1uits, 


ATV. c Tc 5 
A. fo {from barratsr. | Foul 


8. . ö 9 48 . « » 
Rn ICE in law. Hudicras. 
— WW P . * * 


65355 
4) i 


which 


round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped 
lor Keeping lig gurs. Dryden. 
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amn nollos, as the barrel of a gun. 


ou 


7 Lg. 


.chin2 for meaſuring the weight of 


daran is an officer, as barons of the ex- 


4 5 


1s hereditary 3 it 18 below a baron, and 


Arbuthnit® 


BAS 
4. A cylinder. FRM 


To BA'RREL, v. 4, To put any thing in a 

barrel. | 9 . 

BARREL BELLIED., a, Having a large 

belly. 7 

BA'RREN. 94. [bane, Saxon. ] 
1. Not prolifick. « Shakeſpeare. 
2. Vnfruitful ; not fertile; Rerile. Pope. 
3. Not copious; ſcanty. | Swift. 
4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. Shak, 

n ad, | from barren.] Unfruit-" 
ally. | 

BARRENNESS. ſ. [from barren. ] 
1. Waat of the power of procreation, 


*-. 


Milton, 
2. Unfruitfulneſs; ſterility. Bacon. 

3. Want of invention. Dryden, 
4. Want of matter, Hooker. 


5. In theology, want of ſenſibility, Taylor. 
BA RREN-WORT. ſ. A plant. . 


BARRFUL. a. [bar and full.] Full of ob- 
ſtructions. Shakeſpeare. 
BARRICA DE. v. a. [barricade, French. 
1. A fortification made to keep off an at- 
tack. 
2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. Denbam. 
To BARRICA'DE. v. a. [barricader, Fr. 
To ſtop up a paſlage, Say. 
BARRICA'DO. ſ. | Zarricada, Spaniſh.] A 
fortification; a bar, Bacon. 
To BARRICA “DO. v. a, To fortify; to 
Clarendon. 
BARRI ER. ſ. [barriere, French. : 
1. A barricade; an entrenchment. Pope. 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, Swift. 


3. A ſtop; an obſtruction, Watts, 
4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

| Bacon. 

A boundary. Pope. 
BA RRISTER. J. [from Bar.] A perſon 


qualified to plead the cauſes of elients at the 
bar in the courts of juſtice. Blount. 
BARROW, ſ. [benepe, Saxon. ] Any car- 
riage moved by the hand, as a hand-barrow, 
a <bheel-bar;ow, | Gay. 
BA'RROW, /. [benz, Saxon.] A hog. 
70 BARTER, v. n. [baratter, Fr.] To 
traſfiek by exchanging one commodity for 
another. Collier. 
To BARTER. v. 4. To give any thing in 
exchange. 5 Prior. 
BARTER, ſ. [from the verb.] The act or 
practice ot traficking by exchange. Felton. 
B. RTERER. ſ. from barter.] He that 
traticks by exchange. | 
BDBARTERY., ſ. [from barter.) Exchange 
of commodities, Camden. 
BAHN RAM. ſ. A plant; pellitory. 
BASE. a. [ bas, French. ] 3 
Ii. Mean; vile; worthleſs, Peacbam. 
2, Diſingenudus; illibsral; uhgenerous. 


Atterbury. 
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BAS 


3. Of low ſtation; of mean account. Dryd. 
4. Baſe- born; born out of wedlock, Camden. 


N 5. [Applied to metals, ] Without value. 


Watts. 
6. [Applied to ſounds. ] Deep, grave. Bacon, 
BASE-BORN. 2. Born out of wedlock, Gay. 
BASE-COURT. /. Lower court, 
BASE-MINDED. a. Mean ſpirited. Camden, 
BASE-VIOL. /. An inſtrument uſed in con- 
ceͤrts for the baſe ſound, Addiſon, 
BASE. ſ. [bas, French, ] 
1. The bottom of any thing. 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue, 
3. Houſings, Sidney. 
4. The bottom of a cone. 
5. Stockings. Hudibras. 
5. The place from which racers or tilters 
run. | Dryden, 
7. The firing that gives a baſe ſound. 
Dryden, 
8. An old ruſtick play. Shakeſpeare, 
To BASE. v. 4. [bafier, Fr.] To embaſe; 
to make leſs valuable. Bacon. 
BA'SELY. ad. [| from baſe.] 
1. Meanly ; diſhonourably. 
2. In baſtardy. 
BA'SENESS. ſ. [from baſe.] 
1. Meanneſs; vileneſs. 
2. Vileneſs of metal. 
3. Baſtardy. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Deepneſs of ſound. Bacon, 
To BASH. v. n. {probably from baſe.] To 
be aſhamed. Spenſer, 
BASHA'W. /. Among the Turks, the vice- 
roy of a province. Bacon. 
BA'SHFUL. a. [werbaeſer, Dutch. ] 
1. Modeſt; ſhamefaced. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Viciouſly modeſt, Sidney. 
BA'SHFULLY. ad. [from baſful.] Timor- 
ouſly; modeſtly. 
BA SHFULNESS. f. [from ba/>ful.] 
1. Modeſty, Dryden, 
2. Vicious or ruſtick ſhame. Dryden. 
BA'SIL. ſ. The name of a plant. 
BA'SIL. ſ. The angle to which the edge of 
a ſoiner's tool is ground away. 
BA'SIL. ſ. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned, 
To BA'SIL. v. 4. To grind the edge of a 
tool to an angle, | Moxon. 
BASI'LICA. ſ. [Baonuiun.] The middle 
vein of the arm, Juincy. 
BASFLICAL. 7 a. [from baſilica. ] Uſed only 
BA'SILICK. F of the bablick vein. Sharp. 
BA'SILICK, ſ. I bafiligne, Fr. Bagingun.] A 
large hall, a magnificent church. 
BASTLICON. ſ. [EA. An ointment 
called alſo tetrapharmacon. Wiſcman. 
BA SILISK. /. [bafilifers, Latin. | 
1. A kind of ſerpent; a cockatrice: ſaid 


Prior. 
Broome. 


Clarendon, 
Knolles. 


South. 
Swift, 


to kill by looking. He is called bafilife, or 


little king, from a comb or creſt on his 
head, Erown, 


BAS 


2, A ſpecies of cannon, 


BA'SIN. /. (bein, French.) 


1. A ſmall veſſel to hold water for 4. 
or other uſes, 55 
2. A ſmall pond, 


3. A part of the ſea incloſed in rock 


4. Any hollow place Capacious of lng 

Blig 
5. A dock for repairing and building 
6. Baſins of a balance; the ſame yi 


ſcales, 


BA'SIS. ſ. [bafis, Latin. ] 


1. The foundation of any thing, Dy 
2. The loweſt of the three principal 
of a column, | 


3. That on which any thing 15 nin 
D 


4. The pedeſtal. Shale 
5. The groundwork.” _ 
To BASK. v. 4. [backeren, Dutch, 
warm by laying out in the heat, 
To BASK, v. u. To lie in the wan, 
| D 
BASKET. ſ. [baſged, Welch.] A 
made of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters, ] 
BASKET. HILT. ſ. A hilt of a wen 
made as to contain the whole hand. 
Hud 
BA'SKET-WOMAN, /, A wot 
plies at markets with a baſkt, 
BASS, a. [In muſick,] Grave; dey, 
BASS-VIOL. See BASE-VIOI. 
BASS. ſ. [by Junius derived fron 
Britiſh word ſignifying a ruſþ; pul 
properly boſs, from the French bat 
mat uſed in churches. Mer 
BASS RELIEF, ſ. [bas and relig.] & 
ture, the figures of which do n0t 
out from the ground in their full pt 
tion; low ſculpture, 
BA'SSET. f. [Laſſet, Fr.] A game a | 


BASSO'N, { fe. [baſſon, Fr.] A m 
BASSO'ON. & inſtrument of the wind! 
blown with a reed, 
BA'SSOCE. ſ. Baſs, a mat. 
BA'STARD. /. [baftardd, Welch. 
1. A perſon born of a woman out d 
lock. 
2. Any thing ſpurious, 
BA'STARD. Os F 
1, Begotten out of wedlock, Stoke 
2. Spurious; ſuppoſititious z adulte 


Shak 


To BA'STARD. v. 4. To convid 
ing a baſtard, | 

To BA'STARDIZE. v. a. [from th 
1. To convi of being a baſtard. | 
2. To beget a baſtard. Sbait] 

BA'STARDLY. ad. from Laar 
manner of a baſtard. 


\ 


BAT 


48 TE. v. a. [baſtonner, Fr.] 


To beat with a ſtick. e 
io butter upon meat ON the ipit. 
To Crip butter up e 


baſter, Fr.] To ſew ſlightly. 
3 " [baflonnade, Fr. 

INA DO. / [ 15 „Fr.] 

The act of beating with a cudgel. Sidney. 
A Turkiſh puniſhment of beating an 


B 
. der on his feet. 
% TIN a PDE. J v. a. [from the noun 


baſtonner, Fr.] To 
at. Arbuthnot, 
dTION, .. [tion, Fr.] A huge maſs 
earth, uſually faced with ſods, ſtanding 
t from a rampart; Aa bulwark. : Harris, 
, [bar, Saxon. ] A heavy ſtick, 

. Hakewell, 
, An animal having the body of a 
pule, and the wings of a bird; not with 
hers, but with a ſort of ſkin which is 
tended, It brings forth its young alive, 
 ſuckles them. Davies. 
-FOWLING, ſ. from bat and forv!. ] 
rdcatching in the night time. They 
tht torches, then beat the. buſhes z upon 


ASTINA'DO. 


ht. Peacham, 
ABLE, a. [from Late.] Diſputable. 
valle ground ſeems to be the ground 
retofore in queſtion, whether it belonged 
England or Scotland, 
CH. /. [from bake, | 
The quantity of bread baked at a time, 
Mortimer, 
Any quantity made at once. B. Johnſon, 
E. . rom debate, ] Strife; contention, 
ATE, v. a. [contracted from abate.] 


1 To leſſen any thing; to retrench. Shak, 
full pr To fk the price, Locke, 
Tolefſen a demand, Shakeſpeare, 
_ To cut off. Dryden, 
Dy ATE. v. z. 
is To grow leſs, Shakeſpeare. 


To remit, Dryden. 
E. once the preterite of bite, Spenſer, 
FUL, a. [from bate and full.] Con- 
tous, 5 8 Sidney. 
ENT. ſ. Diminution, Moxon. 
IH. . bas, Saxon 


4 lach is ener of hot or cold water, 
nr 01 art or nature. Quincy. 
Vatward heat, applied to the body. 

Shakeſpeare, 
| | of hot water, in which another 
Faced taat requires a ſofter heat than the 


h line 
A 107! of [ ; } Y. 


8 Lake 
adulten 
Us 


A vol. 
*S TAI 
1 5 


avict 0 


rom bak 


ven 24 A £ n . * 
15 ineolons and ſour pints, Calin et. 
Shatel 5 a. („ Sian, Saxon. ] 
ard.) | in a Fach South. 
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y 2 or loften by the outward 


ich the birds flying to the flames, are 


BATTLE. ſ. [bataille, Fr.] 


1 1 
lebrew meaſure, containing 


BAT 


application of warm liquors, Dryden, 
3. To waſh with any thing. Dryden, 
To BATHE, v. n. To be in the water, 
Waller. 
BA'TING. prep. [from bate.] Except. 


p Rowe. 
BA'TLET, 1 [from hat.] A ſquare piece 
of wood uſed in beating linen. 
BA O ON. ſ. [baron, Fr. formerly ſpelt 
baſton.] 
1. A ſtaff or club. | Bacon, 
2. A truncheon or marſhal's ſtaff, 
BA"TTAILOUS. a. [from battaille, Fr.] 
Warlike; with military appearance. 


Fair fax. 
BATTA'EIA. ſ. | battaglia, Ital.] The order 
of battle. Clarendon, 


BAT TA LION. ſ. [ batraillon, Fr.] 
1. A diviſion of an army; a troop; a body 


of forces. Pope. 

2. An army. Shakeſpeare, 
To BA'T TEN. wv. a. 

1. To fatten, or make fat. Milion. 

2. To fertilize. Philips, 


To BA'T TEN. v. a. To grow fat. Garth. 


BA'TTEN. /. A batten is a ſcantling of 
wooden ſtuff, Maxon. 
To BA TTER. v. a. [battre, to beat, Fr.] 
I, To beat; to beat down, - Waller, 
2. To wear with beating. Swift. 


3. To wear out with ſervice, Southern, 


BA'TTER. ſ. [from to batter.] A mixture 


of ſeveral ingredients beaten together, 
King. 
BA'TTERER, ſ. {from batter.] He that 
batters, | 
BA'TTERY. g. [Batterie, Fr.] 


I. The act of battering, Locke., 


2. The inſtrument with Which a town is 
battered, South. 


3. The raiſed work upon which cannons. 


are mounted, 
4. In law, a violent ſtriking of any man. 
Shakeſpeare, 


1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite 
armies, Eccleſiaſticus. 
2. A body of forces. Not uſed. Bacon. 
3. The main body. Hayward, 
To BATTLE. v. n. | battailler, Fr.] To 
contend in fight. Prior. 
BA TTLE-ARRA“VY. ſ. Array, or order 
of battle. Aadi ſon. 
BA TTLE-AK E. ſ. A weapon in form of 
an axe; a bill. Carew, 
BA'TTLE- DOOR. ſ. [| door and bartle, ] 
An 1:ftrument with a round handle and a 
flat blade, | Locke. 
BA'TTLEMENT, q. [from battle.] A wall 
with interſtices. Norris. 
BAT TT. 4. [from bat.] Belonging to a 
bat. . Shakeſvearts 
BA'VAROY, 


Shakeſp. 


a a 
r 


BAY 


BAVAROY. ſ. A kind of cloke, Cay. 
BA'UBEE. /. In Scotland, a halfpenny. 


6 , | Bramſton. 
BA'VIN. ſ. A ſtick like thoſe bound up 
in faggots. | Mortimer. 
BA'WBLE. ſ. [baubellum, barbarous Latin, ] 
A gew-gaw; a trifling piece of finery. 
Prior, 
BA'WBLING. a. [from bawble.] Trifling; 
contemptible. Shakeſpeare, 
BA W-WCOCK. ſ. A fine fellow. Shakeſp. 
PAWD. ſ. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer or 
procureſs. Dryden, 
To BAN D. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
procure. Sewift, 
BA'WDILY. ad. [from bawwdy.] Obſcenely. 
BA'WDINESS, ſ. [from bazwdy,] Obſcene- 
neſs, : 
BA'WDRICK. ſ. [See BALD RICE. I A 
belt. Chapman, 
BA'WDRY. /. 
1. A wicked practice of procuring and 
bringing whores and rogues together, 
Ayliffe, 
2. Obſcenity. | Ben FJohnſon. 
BA'WDY. 2. [from bazwd.] Obſcene; un- 
chaſte. d Southern, 
BA'WDY-HOUSE, ſ. A houſe where traf- 
fick is made by wickedneſs and devau- 
chery. | Dennis. 
To BA WL. v. u. ¶ balo, Latin. 
1. To hoot; to cry out with great vche- 
mence, Smith en Philips. 
2. To cry as a froward child. L'Eſrange. 
To BAWL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier, 
Sevift, 
PA'WREL. /. A kind of hawk, Dia, 
BA'WSIN. /. A badger. Die, 
BAY. a. [ad ius, Lat.] A bay horſe is in- 
 clining to a cheſnut. All bay horſes have 
black manes. Dryden. 
BAY. ſ. [laye, Dutch.] An opening into 
the land. Bacon, 
BAY. /. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded 
by ens mies. Sift. Thomſon. 
PAY. ſ. In architecture, a term uſed to 
fignity the magnitude of a building. Bays 
are from fourtecn to twenty feet long, 
Sha" eſpeare. 
BAY. /. A tree. 
BAY. ſ. An honorary crown or garland, 


To BAY. v. 1. [abbaier, Fr.] 
1. To barl:, as a dog at a thief. 
2. To ſhut in, 
Zo BAY. S. 4. To follow with barking. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
BAY Salt. Salt made of. fea water, which 
receives its confiſence from the heat of the 
ſun, and is ſo called from its brown colour. 
| Bacon, 
BAY Window, A window jutting outward, 
Shake care. 


Spenſer, 


Popes ; 


Shakeſpeare. 


BEA 


BA'YARD. ſ. [from bay.] Ab 
BAYONET. he rg, F kt 1 
ſword fixed at the end of a 1 
BDE'LLIUM. f. [8a] An ang 

guin brought from the Levant, 1 
To BE. vb. u. | 
1. To have ſome certain ſtate, cond 
quality; as, the man is wife, g 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by which they 
paſhve 1s formed, Shake 
3. Toexiſt; to have exiſtence, . 
8 have ſomething by appointneh 
rule. 
BEACH. ſ. The ſhore; the ſtrand. wi 
BE ACHED. a. [from beach.] Exyole 
the waves. Slojely 
BE/ACHY. a. [from beach.] Having bad 


Shakely 
BEACON. f. [beacon, Saxon. 
I. Something raiſed on an emitient, 
be fired on the approach of an ear 
t 
2. Marks erected to direct navigator, 
BEAD. ſ. [ beave, prayer, Saxon. ] 
I. Small globes or balls ſtrung 9 
thread, and uſed by the Romank 
count their prayers, 1 
2. Little balls worn about the nk 
. ornament. Slate) 
3. Any globular bodies. 3 
BEAD Tree. ſ. [Az KDARACRH.] Them 
by religious perſons, bored throuzh, 
ſirung as beads 3 whence it takes its 
Ws M 
BE'ADLE. ſ. Ibydel, Saxon, a meſien 
1. A meſſenger or ſervitor belonyirg 
court. 0 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes, 
BE'ADROLL. ſ. [from bead and rd, 
catalogue of thoſe who are to be meal 
at prayers, 
BE*ADSM AN. ſ. [from bead and mat. 
man employed in praying for ander 


N. 


BEA GLE. ſ. [bigle, Fr.] A ſmall 
with which hares are hunted, D 
BEAK. ſ. [bec, French. ] 2 

I, The bill or horny mouth of a v4 

{Hil 


2. A piece of braſs like a beak; ft 
the head of the ancient gallles. 
3. Any thing ending in a point "uy 


* 
+ 


BE'AKED, a. | frcm beak. ] Having, 
BE AK ER. /. [from feat.] A c 


ſpout in the form of a bird's beak, 4 
BF AL. ſ. [lclla, Ital.] A whelk or pl 
To BEAL. v. n, [from the neuf. 

ripen; to gather matter. ; 
BEAM, /. beam, Saxon, a tree. | 

1. The main piece of timber that - 


the houle, 


B E A 

Any large and long piece of — 

bat part of a balance, at the ends of 
2 ſcales are ſuſpended, MWWilkins, 
The horn of a ſtag. Denham, 
| The pole of a chariot, Dryden. 
| A cylindrical piece of wood belonging 
the loom, on which the web is gradually 
led as it is wove. Chronicles. 
| The ray of light emitted from ſome 
minous body, . 
BEAM, b. n. [from the noun.] To 
it riys or beams. Pope. 
WM Tree. Wildſervice. 
AMV. 2. [from beam. 


150 * 


10 Radiant; ſhining; emitting beams. 
* Having horns or antlers. Dryden. 


IN. . [ faba, Lat.] The common gar- 
n bean. The horſe bean, 

IN Caper, { fabago, Lat.] A plant, 
BEAR. v. a, pret. 1 bore, or bare, 
eonan, Saxon. ] 


nene 
| ene 


t 


tors, 0 : 
4 Jo carry as a burden, Iſaiah, 
6 * To convey or carry. Diyden. 
. To carry as a mark of authority. Shak, 


mani 


To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 


e neck 


: Hale. 

rale Lo carry as in ſhow, Shateſpcare, 

1 To carry as in truſt, Fohn, 

Them To ſupport; to keep from falling. 

__ | Hooker, 

1 To Keep afloat, ; Gcneſis. 

1 To ſuyport with proportionate ſtrength. 

meſlen : 2 Arbuthnot, 
ongin , To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

0 | Daniel, 

| „To endure, as pain, without ſinking. 

nd rl, a Pjalns, 

4 mend ; 15 erz to undergo. Fob, 

} 10 permit. Dryden. 

4 un . To be capable of; to admit, Heoker. 

oller | e brednce, as fruit. Pepe. 

95 „ oring forth, as a child. Ceneſſs. 


' 205028, as power or honour, Addi ſon. 
To sein; to win, Shake(j-eare, 
„ malntain; to keep up. L oke, 


ſmall bd 


fa a ſupport any thing good or bad. 
* RE Bacon, 
eak, fn 1 dit, : Dryden, 
s WA. crable for. Dryden, 
t like e Dryden. 
a de the oviect of, Shakeſpeare, 
wing 39 ö wy 8 1 5 Shakejpeare. 
1 „ pe to urge; to puſh. E y qvard, 
\ cup 20 Pre: Ben Fehnſon. 
desk . ele; to znimate. Million. 
Ik or pid ER Land. To amuſe wich falſe 
Nous) 7, 55 8 gy. SPakeſpeare, 
+ 40 carry away by force. 
e.] BY Creech, 
- that fu by bear dal, To ſupport; to main- 
97 © South, 
% 


BEA 


To BEAR. v. u. 


1. To ſuffer pain. Pope. : 


2. To be patients Dryden. 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. Bacon. 
4. To take effect; to ſucceed, Guardian. 
5. To tend; to be directed to any point. 


Boyle, 
6. To act as an impellent, Wilkins. 
7. To act upon. Hayward. 


8, To be ſituated with reſpe& to other 
places, | * 


9. To bear up. To ſtand firm without 


falling. Broome, 
10. To bear evith. To endure an unpleaſing 
thing. Milton. 


BEAR, ſ. [bena, Saxon, ] 
1. A rough ſavage animal, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The name of two conſtellations, called 
the greater and leſſer bear; in the tail of the 


leſſer bear, is the pole ſtar, Creeob., 
BEAR- BIND. ſ. A ſpecies of bindweed. 
BEAR- FLV. ſ. An inſect. Bacon. 


N . [from bear and gar- 

den, 

1. A place in which bears are kept for 
ſport, Spectator, 
2. Any place of tumult or miſrule, 

BEEAR's BREECH. /. [ acanthus, Lat.] The 
name of a plant, 

BEAR's EAR, or Auricula. The name of a 
plant, . 

BEAR's FOOT. ſ. A ſpecies of hellebore, 

BEAR's WORT. ſ. An herb. 

BEARD. ſ. [beapd, Saxon, ] 

1. The hair that grows upon the lips and 
chin. | Prior. 


2. Beard 15 uſed for the face. Hudibras, 


3. Je has a long beard, he is old, Locke,» 


4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of 
corn. L'Eſtrange. 
5. A barb on an arrow. 
6. The beard of a horſe, is that part which 
bears the curb of the bridle. 

Farrier's Di, 

To BEARD. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard. Shah, 


2. To oppoſe to the. face; as, bearded by 


boys. More, 
BE ARDED. a. from beard. ] 

1. Having a beard, Dryden, 

2, Having ſharp prickles, as corn, Milton, 

3. Barbed or jagged, Dryden. 
BET ARDLESS. a. from Seard.] 

1. Withcut a beard, Camden. 

2. Youthful. Diyden. 
BEARER. ſ. [from to bear. ] a 

1. A carrier of any thing. Swifts 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. 

| Chronicles, 


3. One who wears any thing, Shateſp. 
4. One who carries the body to the grave. 
5. A tree that yields its produce, Boyle. 
6, [In architecture.] A poſt or brick wall 
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BE ARING. ſ. {from bear. ] 


raiſed up between the ends of a piece of 
timber, 


BE'ARHERD. /. [from bear and herd.] A 


man that tends bears. 


Shakeſpeare, 
1. The ſite or place of any thing with re- 
ſpe& to ſomething elſe ; aſpett ; pclition. 

; ; | Pope. 
2. Geſture; mien; behaviour. Shakeſp. 


BE'ARWARD. /. [from bear and ward. | 


A keeper of bears. Shakeſpeare, 


BEAST. ſ. \befe, Fr.] 


I. An animal as diſtinguiſhed from birds, 
inſects, fiſhes, and man. Shakeſpeare, 
2. An irrational animal, op poſed to man. 


Dryden. 


A brutal ſavage man. 


BE ASTLINESS. . [from beaftly.] Bru- 


tality, Spenſer, 
BE'ASTLY. a. [from b:aft.] 

1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dig- 

nity of man. Ben Jobnſon. 

2, Having the nature or form of beaſts, | 
| Prior, 
To BEAT. v. a. preter. beat, part, paſſ. 

beat, or beaten, | battre, French. 


1. To ſtrike; to knock. Dryden. 
2. To puniſh with ſtripes. Locke, 
3. To ſtrike an inftrument of muſick. 
Spakeſpeare, 
4. To comminute by blows, Broome, 
5. To ſtrike ground; to rouze game. 
Prior. 
6. To threſh corn. Ruth, 
7. To mix things by long and frequent agi- 
tation, | Boyle, 


3. To batter with engines of war. Judges. 
9. To daſh as water, or bruſh as wind, 

| Pope. 

10. To tread a path. Blackmere, 

ir. To make a path by treading it. Locke. 

12. To conquer; to ſuidue; to vanquiſh. 

A; butbnot. 

13. To haraſs; to over labour. Fatexvell, 

14. To lay; or preſs. Shabeſpeare. 

15. To deprets. Addn, 


16. To drive by violence, Dryden. 
17. To move with fluttering agitation, 

Dryden, 

18. To beat dezun. To leſſen the price de- 

mand. Dryden, 


19. To beat vp, To attack ſuddenly. 
20. Yo beat the bf. To walk; to go on 
Toot, 

BEAT. v. u. 


To move in 2 pulfatory manner. Collier. 
1 1 
1 


. 

2. To caſh, as a flood or ſtorm. Bacon, 

3. 10 knock at a door. Fudges. 

4. To throb; to be in agitation. 
Svakeſpeare, 


5. To fluctuate; to be 13 motion. 


S . 
Fa ed, fs 


* ITE: — ** 1 * 3 4 a 
, 40 try different ways; to ſcarch. Pope, 


B E A 
7. To act upon with violence. 
8. To enforce by repetition, Y 
BEAT. /. [from the verb.] J 
1. Stroke, 
2. Manner of ſtriking, 
BE ATEN. particip. from beat, 
BEAT ER. ſ. [from beat. 
1. An inſtrument with Which any thing 
comminuted or mingled, Ma 
2. A perſon much given to blow, 
{1 
BEATTFICAL. 2 a. [beatificus, * 1 
BEATI'FICK. Bliſsful. It is uſag 
of heavenly fruition after death, vl 
BEATIFICALLY, ad. from taff 
In ſuch a manner as to compleat bat 
Halen 
BEATIFIC ACTION. ſ. Beatification i; 
acknowledgment made by the pone, t 
the perſon beatified is in heaven, andthe 
fore may be reverenced as bleſſed, 
To BEA'TIFY. v. a, [beatifico, Lat. 
bleſs with the completion of celeſiyl 
Joyment. - Hann 
BEATING. ſ. | from beat.] Correftin 
blows, Ben J 
BEA”TITUDE, ſ. | beatitude, Lat.] 
1. Bleſſedneſs; felicity; happineſs, 


Gr ſp 


2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs mate 
our Saviour to particular virtues, 
BEAU. f. [bcau, Fr.] A man of drels 

D 

BEAVER, ſ. [baviere, Fr.] | 
1. An animal, otherwiſe: named the d 
amphibious, and remarkable {ur hisa 
building his habitation, Hats 
2. A hat of the beſt kind, Aid 
3. [/avire, Fr.] The part of a helmet! 
covers the face, } 


BE'AVERED. ad, | from beever,] On 


with a beaver. | 4 
BEAU'ISH, a, [from b-au.] Beliti 255 
beau; foppiſh. 1 0 1 
BEAU”TEOUS. a. {from beaury.; | 6 
elegant in form, [ ca 
BEAU'TEGUSLY. ad. | from beau one: 
In a beautegus manner. 70 0 0 
BEAU'TEQUSNESS, /. [from da 
The ftate of being beauteous, A J. 
BEAU “TIE UL. a, Fair; handſome, 1” 
BEAU'TIULLY. ad. | from bea. 


a beautiful manner. rl 
BEAU'TIFULNESS. ſ. I from bi 


The quality of being beautiful. 


To BEAU'TIFY. v. 2. from ben 0 
adorn; to embelliſh. 8255 . 
To BEAU “TIF V. v. n. To grow berg,, 


4 
BEAU'TY. ſ. [| heaut?, Fr.] 
1. That aliemblege of graces V 
the eye. 
2. A particular grace. 


beh. 
nich? 


% 


B ED 


A beautiful perſon. 

grAU “TV. v. a. 
a to beautify. Shakeſpeare. 

V. SPOT. . from Set, dare ſpot.] 
nei ſ eauty. 

ſpot placed to heighten ome 3. 

Span.] A bird 
P pe. 


Dryden, 


Paradiſe Loft. 


AFICO. /. [becafigo, 
en nightingale 3 2 fig-pecker. 
ALM. v. a. [from calm. ] 
To fill the elements. 

To keep a ſhip from motion. Locke, 
To quiet the mind. Philips. 

Ak. The preterite of become, 

MUSE, canine. [from by and cauſe. ] 
this reaſon that; on this account that. 

| Hammond, 
| ECHA/NCE. v. u. from be and chance.] 

o befal; to happen to. Shakeſpeare. 
HICKS. /. [Byxpre, ] Medicines proper 
rrelieving coughs. | 

CK. . a. [beacan, Saxon. ] To make 
en with the head, Shakeſpeare. 
K. J. [from the verb.] 

Alien with the head; a nod. Milton. 
A nod of command. Pope. 

ECKEN, v. a. To make a ſign. Addiſen. 
PLL P. b. a. [of beclyppan, Sax.] To 

pbrzce. 

CO MFE. v. a. pret. I became; comp. 

kt. hade become, 

To enter into ſome ſtate or condition. 
Gen. ii. 7. 
Je lecome of. To be the fate of; to be 

e end of, Raleigh. 

CO ME. „. a, [from be or by, and 
emen, So xon.] 

To appear in a manner ſuitable to ſome- 
ing Dryden. 
70 be ſaitable to the perſon; to befit. 


Shakeſpeare. Stilling fleet. 


O MNG. particip, 4. [from become.] 
bet waich pleaſes by an elegant propricty; 
cetuf | Suckling. 
from beceme,] Behaviour. 
Shakeſpeare, 

After a becoming 


WUMINCLY, ad. 
er. 


. GNESS, . from becoming. ] Ele- 
lt congrul: y; propriety. Grew, 
J. bed, Sax n.] 


Me“ 


wetalng to fleep on. Bacon, 
19 Shad eſpcare. 
zige. Clarendon. 
220K 0! earth raiſed in a garden. 
; Bacen. 
e chaanch of a river, or any hollow. 
Addiſon. 
ere any thing is generated. 
5 Addiſon, 
* lever: a ſtratum. Bu net. 
„ % BED: To deliver of a child. 
Wette BED. To put the bed in 


A Alter it hae þ — 7 
nas Deen uled. 


1 1 L 
S hi» * EP x mY 
41 * 

4 » vw 44 


[from the noun. ] To 


1 


To BED. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To go to bed with. 8 
2. To be placed in bed. acon. 
3. To be made partaker of the bed. Bacon, 
4. To ſow, or plant in earth. Mortimer. 
5. Jo lay in a place of reſt, Donne. 
6. To lay in order; in ſtrata. Shakeſp. 
To BED. v. n. To cohabit. Wiſeman. 
To BEDA'BBLE, v. 4. from dabble,] To 
wet; to beſprinkle, Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDA'GGLE, v. a. | from 4 To 
bemire. | 
To BEDA'SH. v. a. [from daſh.) To be- 
ſpatter. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDA*'WB. v. @. [from dawb.} To 
beſmear, Shakeſpeare, 
To BEDA'ZZLE. v. a, To make the fight 
dim by too much luſtre. Shateſpeares 
BE'DCHAMBER. ſ. The chamber appropri- 
ated to reſt, Clarendon. 
BE'DCLOTHES, ſ. Coverlets ſpread over a 
bed. | Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DDER, [ ſ. [from bed.] The nether- 
BE DETTER. “ ſtone of an oil mill, 
BE DDING. ſ. [from bed. ] The materials 
of a bed. Dryden. 
To BEDE'CK. v. a. from deck.] To deck; 
to adorn ; to embelliſh. | Norris. 
BE'DEHOUSE. {. | from bede, Sax. a prayer, 
and Fouſe.] An hoſpital or almſhouſe, 
To BEDE'W. v. a. from dew,] To moiſten 
_ gently, as with the fall of dew. Shakeſpeare, 
BE'DFELLOW, . [frem bed and fellow. ] 
One that lies in the ſame bed, Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDTGHT. v. a. [from dight.| To 
adorn ; to dreſs, Gay. 
To BEDI/M, v. a. [from dim.] To obſcure ; 
to cloud; te darken. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDI'ZEN. v. @. [from dizen.} To 
dreſs out, A low term. | 
BEDLAM. ſ. [corrupted from Bethlehem, 
the name of a religious houſe in London, 
converted aft-rwards into an hoſpital for 
the mad. | | 
1. A madhouſe, 
2. A madman. Shakeſpeare. 
BE DLAM. a, Relonging to a madhouſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
BEDLAMITE. ſ. [from bedlam.] A mad 
wan. Lexvis. 
BE DMAE ER. ſ. [from bed and maker.] A 
perion in the univerſities, whole office it is 
to make the beds, Spectator, 
BEDMA'TE. ſ. [from bed and mate.] A 
bedfellow Shakeſpeare. 
ZE 'DMOULDING. © 2 f [from bed 
BEDDING MOULDING. $ and would. ] A 
particular moulding. Builder's Dict. 
BE. DFOST. . [from bed and pat.] The 
oft at the corner of the bed, which ſup- 
Ports the canopy, Wiſeman. 
BE JPRESSER, ſ. A heavy lazy fellow. 
1 Dake prare. 


15 


BEE 

To BEDRA'GGLE, To ſoil the 
clothes. Sævift. 
To BEDRE NCH. v. a. from be and drench.] 
To drench; to ſoak. Shateſpeare, 
BE'DRID. 4a, [from bed and ride.] Confined 
to the b-d by age or ſickneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
BE DRITE. ſ. The privilege of the married 
bed. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDRO/P. v. a. [from be and drep.] 

To beſprinkle, to mark as with drops. 
Pobe, 
BE'DSTEAD. /. [from bed and lead. The 
frame on which the bed is placed, Sevif7, 
BE'DSTRAW. ſ. The firaw laid under a 
bed to make it ſoft. Bacon, 
BEDSWE'RVER. /. One that is falſe to the 


V. 4. 


bed. Shakeſpeare, 
BE'DTIME. i [from bed and time.] The 
hour of re Milton. 


To BEDU NG. v. a, To cover with dung. 

To BEDU'ST. v. a. [from be and duſt.] To 
ſprinkle with duſt. | 

BE' DWARD. ad, [from bed and ward, ] 

Toward bed. Shakeſpeare, 

To BEDWA'RF. v. a, To make little; to 
ſtunt; to keep from growth, Dorne. 

BE D WORK. [from bed and work, ] 
Work periormed without tcil of the hands. 


Shakeſpeare. 
BEE. ſ. [beo, Saxon. ] 
1. The animal that makes honey. 


2. An induſtrious and careful perſon, 5 
BEE-EATER. ſ. [from bee and eat.] A 
bird that feeds upon bees, 
BEE-FLOWER. . [from bce and flcrver.] 
4 A ſpecies of fool-ſtones, Miller. 
BEE- GARDEN. ſ. A place to ſet hives of 
| bees in. Mortimer. 
BEE-HIVE. ſ. The caſe, or box, in which 
bees are kept. 
PEE-MASTER. /, One that keeps bees. 
Mortimer. 
BEECH. ſ. [bece, or boc, Saxon.] A tree 
that hears maſt. Dryden. 
BE'ECHEN. a. [bucene, [I :X0N, | Conſiſting 
of the wood of the beech, 
BEEF. g. [4ovf, French,] 
1. rt. ficſh of black catile prepared for 
food, Swift. 
2. An ox, bull, or cow. It has the plural 
Bec ves. Ralcigb. 
BEEF. 3. Conſiſting of the fleſh of black 
cattle. 

BEEFF-LATER. ſ. A yeoman of the guard, 
BEEN. [ beon, Saxon, ] 
terite of To Br. 
BEER. f. [r, Welch, } Liquor made of 
malt and h ps. Bacon. 
BEET. ſ. [ta, Latin, 7 The name of a 

plant. 


BEETLE. ſ. [byrel, Saxon, ] 
1. An inſect diſtirguiſhed by having hard 


- Dryaen, 


Locke. 


Ta Þ 71. 1 re 
The Fade ee ie 


B EGS 


caſes or enk under which ke fo 

wings. * 
2. A heavy mallet. 

To BEETLE. v. n. To jut out, 

BEETLEERO'WED. a, 
brows, 

BEETLEHEA'DED, a. Loggerheaded; | 
ing a ſtupid head. Shawk 


BE'ETLESTOCK, J. The handle of 2 


BE'ETRAVE, ___ 
BE'ET-RADISH. } {+ Boat, 
BEEVES. ſ. [The plural of beef.) } 
cattle 3 oxen, p 11 
To BEFA'LL. v. n. It befe!l, it bath lf 
1. To happen to, 40 
2. To come to paſs, Mi 
3+ To Befall of, To become of, Net in 


Shalel 90 
To BEFI T. U., A. To ſuit; to be fuitah L 


M 


Hache 
Still 1 


Shu 
Having prog 


To BEFO/OL. v. a. [from be and fel] 
infatuate ; to fool; to make fooliſh, 0 
BEFORE. prep. ctipon, Saxon, ] 


1. Further onward in place, Dy Ir; 
2. In the front of; not behind, Por, | GA 
3. In the preſence of, Dri del 
4. In figit of. Shaw GA 
5. Under the cognizance of. Dy 
6. In the power of, Un E01 
7. By the impulſe of ſumething belin 1. 
Hbabeſt 10 
8. Preceding in time, 'Þ To 
9. In preference to, li 


10. Prior fo, 


11, Superiour to. To 
BEFORE. ad. | To 

1. Sooner than; earlier in time, Par. 0 

2. In time paſt. D | 


3. In ſome time lately paſt, 
4. Previouſly to. 0 
5, To this t:me; hitherto, Ih 
6. Already. D 
7, Further onward in place. 
BEFO'REIAND, ad, 
1. In a ſtate of antic 
tion, 
2. Previouſly 3 z by way of preparat!v1 D 1 
3. In a ſtate of accumulation, ©1103 
more has been received than expen0e 


7 
- 


Shak 


ipation, or Preoct 


1. At fit; before any thing we | 
L jit 


BEFO'RETIME. ad, Formetly. 
To BEFO'RTUNE, wv. n. To bete. 
To BEFO UL. v. a. To make flu; b 
To BEFRIEND. v. a. To avout; * 
kind to, 
To N INGE. v. a. To decorate, # 
fring - 
To BE. . n. [beggeren, Germ.] ! 
upon alms. 


BEG 


| . 0, : ., 
| 5 ; to ſeck by petition. Matth. 


ke any thing for granted. Burnet, 
kg Rh I begot, or begat 3 I have 


Odin > 
U "4 [bezerxxan, Saxon. | 

ed; To generate; co procreate, Iſaiah, 
aþ i ſ To produce, as effects. Shakeſpeare. 
Kd To produce, as accidents. Denbam. 
alt ETTER. /. [from beget.] He that 


eroates, or begets. Locke. 
GAR, j, {from beg ; properly begger.] 


1} One who lives upon alms, Broome. 

im, A petitioners Dryden. 

55 ; One who aſſumes what he does not 
Till 

Ad We. 4 1 otſon, 


FGOAR, v. a, [from the noun. ] 


1 To reduce to beggary 3 to impoveriſh, 
halzh Gran, 
ute To deprive. Shakeſpeare, 

To exhanſt. Shakeſpeare. 


GARLINESS. . { from beggarly.] The 
eof being beggarly. 
GARLY, a, [from beggar.] Mean; 


Dn jr; indigent, South, 
Par. CARLY. 4d, [from beggar.] Mean- 

Dn deſpicably, | Hooker, 
TT GARY. /. [from beggar. ] Indigence, 

* EGIN, , . I began, or begun; I have 
g bet u. [bezinnan, Saxon, ] 


Lo enter upon ſomething new. Comvley, 
To commence any action or ſtate, 
Ezekiel, Prior. 


Toenter upon exiſtence, _ 


To hare its original. Pope, 

To take riſe, Dryden, 
Pad To come into act. Dryden, 

LOIN, v. a. 

ad Gelb: > 4 

1900 the irik act of any thing. Pope. 


lo trace from any thing as the firſt 
und, Lecke, 


LW 8 1 th 
Is bexin th, To enter upon. 
' ? 5 , 7. 
Stabe Government of the 7 Mus. 
oe INT 7 1 


Ne 


5 (rom begin. | 


Ir pre ett wer the firſt cauſe, or original, 
i ng. Hooker. 

ation. H Aa nroxperienced attempter, Hooker, 

er 03 IKG. J. nom begin. ] 

xpeneel. Ine firſt original, or cauſe. Swift, 
d 1 k 


x due entrance into att, cr being. 
Ch done. ** 
8 Ka 3 - 1 4 ; o — . 
ide ſtate in which any thing firſt is, 


D ryden, 


* Urs 
þct.ce [© Moiments, or firſt grounds. Locke. 
Si 05 reit part of any thing. Pope. 
Ts KD. 2 DIED CBS . 
ful; * I begirt, or begirded; 1 
av0ur, EIS oh 
19 beate *. 7 
„ SL WIR a girdle. NJ ilton. 
orate „ rrodad ; to encircle, Prior, 
10 mut x71 with a ſiege, To) belcacncr. 
rm.] I Ep or Clarendon, 
ns. If; { Turkiſh, ] The chief 


eren Province among the Turks, 


Denham. 


To BEGNAW. v. a. [from be and gnaw.}. 


To bite; to eat away. Shakeſpeare. 
BEGO'NE, interjef, Go away; hence; 


away. ; Addiſon, 
BEGO'T. The particip. paſſive of the 
BEGO'TTEN, $ verb bepet, 


To BEGREASE. v. 4. To foil or dawb 
with fat matter. 
To BEGRIME. v. a, To foil with dirt 
deep impreſſed. _ Shakeſpeare, 
To BEGUTLE. wv. a. [from be and guile.] 
1. To impoſe upon; to delude. | 
Milton. South, 
2. To deceive; to evade. Shakeſpeare. 
. Todeceive pleaſingly; to amuſe. Davies. 
BEGUN. The participle paſſive of begin, 
BEHA'LF. ſ. | from 4ehoof), profit. ] | 
1. Favour; cauſe, Clarendon. 
2. Vindication; ſupport. Addiſon. 
To BEHA'VE. v. a. To carry; to conduct. 
5 Atterbury. 
To BEHA'VE. v. n. To act; to conduct 
one's ſelf. i 
BEHA VIOUR. ſ. { from behave.] 
1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether 


good or bad, : Sidney. 
2. Exteraal appearance, I Sam. xxi. 
3. Geſture; manner of action. Hooker, 


4. Elegance of manners; gracefulneſs. 


5 | Sidney. 
5. Conduct; general practice; courſe of 
life. | Locke, 


6. To be upon one's behaviour, A familiar 
phraſe, noting ſuch a ſtate as requires great 
caution. L' Eftrange. 
To BEHE'AD, v. a, [from be and bead. 
To kill by cuiting off the head, Clarendon, 
BEHE LD. participle paſſive from behold. 
BE'HEMOTH. ſ. The bippopotamus, or ri- 
ver-horſe. Job. 
zB HFN : 
BY HEN: 2 / Valentine root. Dia, 


BRN. 
BEFIE'ST, ſ. [hær, Saxon. ] Command; 
recept. Fairfax. 
To BEIIIOGHT. v. a. pret. behot, part. be- 
igt. [ ſrom haxan, ' Saxon, ] 
I. To promiſe, Spenſer, 
2. To entruſt; to commit. Spenſer, 
BLEITIYND, prep. [hi dan, Saxon, ] 
1. At the Lack cf another, Knolles, 
2. On the back part. Mark, 
3. Towards the back, Judges. 
4. Following another. 2 Sam. 


5. Remaining after the departure of ſome- 
thing elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to 


whom it belonged, Pope, 
7. At a diſtance from ſomething going be- 
fore. | Dryden, 
8. Inferiour to another. Hooker. 


9. On the other fide of ſomething. Dryden. 
BEHIND. ad. Out of fight; in a ſtate of 
cenczalment. Loc tte. 


BE- 
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B E L 


BEHI'NDHAND, ad. from behind and 

Hand. 

14 151 ſtate in which rents or profits are 
anticipated. Locke. 
2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
for wardneſs. Spectotor. 

To BEH OLD. v. a. pret, I beheld, I lave 
beheld, or behelden. ¶behealdan, Saxon, ] 
To view; to ſee, Dryden, 

BEHO'LD. iterject. See; lo, Geneſis. Milton, 

BEHO'LDEN. part. a. | gchouden, Dutch, ] 
Bound in gratitude, Shakeſpeare. 

BEHO'LDER. . | from behold, ] Spectator, 

| Aiterbury. 

BEHO'LDING, a. Beholden. 

BEHO'LDING. /. Obligation. Carew, 

BEHO'LDINGNESS. ſ. [from beholding, 
miſtaken for beholden, | The ſtate of being 
obliged, Donne, 

BEHO'OF. ſ. [from beboowe. Profit; ad- 
vantage. Locke, 

To BEHO'OVE, v. 1. [bchopap, Saxon. 
To be fit ; to be meet. Hooker, 

BEHO'OVEFUL, a. from beboof. ] Uſetul z 
profitabie, Clarendon, 

BEHO'OVEFULLY, ad. | from &ehooweful, | 
Profitably; uſefully. Spenſer, 

To BEHO'WL. v. a. To howl at. Shakeſp, 

BEING. ſ. [from be.] 
1. Exiſtence; oppoſed to nonentity. Davies. 
2. A particular ſtate or condition. Pope. 
3. The perſon exiſting. Dryden, 

BEING: conjunct. from be.] Since. 

BE IT SO, A phraſe, ſupfoſe it to be ſo. 

Sateſpeare. 

To BELA'BOUR. v. a. [from be and la- 


Pour. To beat; to thump. Sevift, 


 BE'LAMIE. . | bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an 


intimate. Spenſer, 
BE'LAiMOUR. g. [el amour, Fr.] A gal- 
lant; a lover. Spenſer. 
BELA'TED. { from be and late.] Benighted. 
Milton, 
To BELAY'Y, v. a. | | 
1. To block up; to ſtop the paſſage, 
Dryden, 
2. To place in ambuſh. Spenſer, 
3. To belay a rope; to ſplice; to mend a 
rope by laying cne end over another. 
To BELCH. v. ». |bealcan, Saxon. ] 
I. To eject the wind from the ſtomach, 
Arbuthnot, 
2. To iſſue cut by eructation. Dryden. 
To BELCH, v. 4. To throw out from the 
ſtomach. | Pope, 
BEL CH. /. {from the verb.] 
1. ihe act of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. Dennis. 
BELDAM, ſ. [belle dame, Fr. 
1. An old woman. Niiton. 
2. A hag, Dryden. 
To BELE “A. GUER. v. a. [leleggeren, Dutch. ] 
To beſi ge; to block up a place, Dryden, 


BEL 


BELE/AGURER. , [from 
that beſieges a aſs Flags) 
BELEMNYITES. .. [from 8:6. 20 
Arrowhead, or finger-ſtone, © 
BELFLO'WER, .. A plant. 
BELFO/UNDER, ſ. [from el! and ff 
He whoſe trade it is to found or ea 


, Ga 
BELFRY. fe [beffroy, in French, i 
tower. ] The place where the bel 
rung, q 
BELGA'RD. ſ. [belle egard, Fr.] 4 
— Ka 
To BELTE. v. a. [from be and lie.) 
1. To counterfeit ; to feign ; to min 


Dy 
2. To give the lie to; to charge withi 
hood, Dn 
3. To calumniate. Shall 
4. To give a falſe repreſentation d 
thing. 

BELI EF. ſ. [from believe.] 

1. Credit given to ſomething which 
know not of ourſelves. Wa 
2. The theological virtue of faith; | 
conſidence of the truths of religion, 
3. Religion; the body of tenets hel 

K 
4. Perſuaſion; opinion, 7 
8. The thing believed. 5 
6. Creed; a form containing the: 
of faith. 

BELVEVEAPLE. a. [from believe, 
dible, 

To BELVEVE, v. a. | xelypan, Saxon, 
1. To credit upon the authority of and 


2. To put confidence in the veracity 
one, 

To BELVEVE. v. u. 
1. To have a firm perſuaſion — 


2. To exerciſe the theolog cal vitt 

faith. | Shaief 
BELYEVER. /. [from believe.) | 

1. He that believes, or gives a 


2. A profeſſor of chriſtianity. 
BELYEVINGLY. ad, [from t % 
Alter a believing manner. 1 
BELI“KE. ad. | from like; as, by jk 
1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 


2. Sometimes in a ſenſe of irony. 
BELIVE. ad. | bilive, Saxon, js 
quickly. 9 
BELL. f. [' el, Saxon.) : 
i. A veil, or hollow body of cat! 
formed to make a noiſe by the a 0! 
inſtrument firiking againſt it. 
2. It is uſed for any ting in the in 
bell, as the cups of flowers. Sah 
3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal pc 


BEL 


con J 
E. is ſhaken by bounding againſt the 


les. gives a ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
7 0 5 the bell, To be the firſt. 
rl L. v. 1. [from the noun. ] To grow 
N the form of a bell. Mortimer. 
LFASHIONED. 4. [from bell and 
bin, ] Having the form of a bell. 


ich Mortimer. 
be, / %%, bell, Fr.] A young lady, 

| obe. 
. 4 LES LETTRES. ſ. [Fr.] Polite lite- 
| ta Tatler. 


Bonk. ſ. [belle & bonne, Fr.] A wo- 
1n excelling both in beauty and goodneſs, 
ot in preſent uſe, Spenſer. 
LI'GEROUS, a. | belliger, Lat.] Waging 


ar, 
PLLOW, v. . [bellan, Saxon. ] 
To make a noiſe as a bull. Dryden. 
ro make any violent outcry, Sbakeſp, 
To vociferate : to clamour. Tatler. 
| To roar as the ſea, or the wind, 
Dryden, 
OWS, . [big, Sax. ] The inftru- 
lent uſed to blow the fire, Sidney. 
LINE. a. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtly; 
Futal, Atterbury, 
LY. |, [Zalg, Dutch. ] 
That part of the human body which 
aches from the breaſt to the thighs, con- 


ining the bowels, Shakeſpeare. 

The womb, Congreve, 

2 That part of a man which requires food. 
| Hayward, 


That part of any thing that ſwells out 
t02 larger capacity. Bacon, 
Any place in which ſomething is in- 
ec. Fonah, 
JELLY, v. a. To hang out; to bulge 
Creech, 
ache, | 


racity d 


L 


LYACHE, 
be cholick. 
LYBOUND. a. Coftive, 

LY-FRETTING, / {With farriers.] 


of apf . [from belly and 


dal vim 


egirt. 


credit. 


ch food as fills the belly. 
cob. / [from belly and god.] A 
ton, Hakheevell, 


1, 1 8--7111BER. / Food. Prin 

7 MAN, . ft 

wy 50 +. [trom bell and man.] He 
le buſine ls 


= 1t1s to proclaim anything in 
3 920 do gain attention by ringing 
bell, Sit. 
"ETAL, / from bell and metal.] The 


tal 5 4 dei 
Aof which bells are made; being a 


of cat f 


: N? II. [ 783 
he a& 0 os ut five parts copper and one of 
Wer, 
: 0 cx Newton, 
chef . a. To faſten, Shakeſps 
5 


ELON 
"Pk v. . [ belangen, Dutch, } 


taining in it a ſolid ball 3 which 


be chaffing of a horſe's belly with the 


LYPULL. f. [from Belly and full.] As 


BEN 

1. To be the property of. Ruth. 
2. To be the province or buſineſs of, 

| Shakeſpeare, Boyle. 

3. To adhere, or be appendent to. Luke. 

4. To have relation to. 1 Sam. 

5. To be the quality or attribute of. 

Cbbeyne. 


| 6. To be neferred to. 1 Cor. 
BELOY/VED. a. Loved; dear. Milton. 


BELO/ W. prep. [from be and low. ] 
I. Under in place; not ſo high. Shakeſp. 


2, Inferiour in dignity. Addiſon, 
3. Inferiour in excellence, Felton, 

4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. Dryden, 
BELO“ W. ad. | 

1. In the lower place. Dryden. 


2. On earth, in oppoſition to beawen, 

| Smith, | 

3. In hell; in the region of the dead. 

| Tickell, 

To BELO WT. v. a: [from be and lowr.] 
To treat with opprobrious language. 


BELSWA'GGER. ſ. A whoremaſter, 
| Dryden. 
BELT. ſ. [belr, Sax. ] A girdle; a cincture. 
: : ö South. 


| BELWE'THER. ,. [from bell and æverber. 


A ſheep which leads the flock. with a bel 
on his neck, Whence to bear the bell. 

. Howl, 
To BEMA'D, v. a, To make mad. Shakeſp. 
To BEMIL RE. v. a.'\ from be and mire.] To 

drag, or incumber in the mire Swift. 
To BEMO'AN. v. a. [from to mean, ]' To 
lament ; to bewail. Addi ſon. 
BEMO AN ER, /. {from the verb.] A la- 
menter. | 
To BEMO/IL. v. a. [from be and moil, from 
mouiller, Fr.] To bedrabble; to bemire. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To BEMO/NSTER. v. a. To make mon- 
o ̃ͥR Shakeſpeares 


BEMU'SED. a. Overcome with mufing, Pope, 
BENCH. ſ. [benc, Sax. ] 


1. A ſeat. Dryden. 
2, A ſeat of juſtice, | Shakeſpeare. 
3: The perſons fitting on a bench, Dryden, 


To BENCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To furniſh with benches, Dryden. 
2. To ſeat upon the beach. Shakeſpeare, 
BE/NCHER, ſ. [from bench.] Thoſe gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court are called 
benchers, who have been readers. Blount, 
To BEND. w. a. pret. bended, or bent. | ben- 
den, Saxon. 


1. To make crooked ; to crook. Dryden. 
2. To direct to a certain point, Fairfax. 
3. To apply. Hooker. 


4. To put any thing in order for uſe. 
L'Eſtrange. 
Pope. 
6. To 


5. To incline, 


B EN | BEN 
6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſive. BENEFTCIALLV. ad. [from 


7. To bend the brow, To knit the brow, * Advantageouſly; helpfully, * « 


Camden, BENEFIVCIALNESS, ſ. ff 

3 'To BEND, D. . Uſefulneſs ; profit, ſ [from ben 
1. To be incurvated. BENEFICIARY, a. [from benefe 
2. To lean or jut over. Shakeſpeare, ing ſomething in ſubordination to wn, 


3. To reſolve; to determine. Addiſon, _ 
4. To be ſubmiſſive; to bow, Iſaiah, BENEFICIARY. ſ. He thats in pg 
BEND. /. [from the verb.] of a benefice, h | 

1. Flexure; incurvation. | amr apc BENEFIT. ſ. [beneficium, Lat, 

2. The crooked timbers which make the 1. A kindneſs; a favour conferres, 
ribs or ſides of a ſhip. 


BE'NDABLE. a. {from bend.] That may 2. Advantage; profit; uſe, wy 
be incurvated. i 3. [In law.] Benefit of cler is, # 
BE'NDER. /. [from #9 bend.] man being found guilty of 2 feln 
1. The perſon who bends, . this benefit is granted for, is burnt in 
2. The inftrument with which any thing hand, and ſet free, if the ordinary 


is bent. Wilkins, miſſioner, ſtanding by, do fay, 

BEND WITH. ſ. An herb. ä clericus. 

BENE APED. a. [from neap.] A ſhip is 7 BENEFIT. v. a. [from the non. 
ſaid to be beneaped, when the water does do good to. Adu 
not flow high enough to bring her off the To BENEFIT. v. n. To gain advantiy, 


ground. 8 U 
BENE'ATH. prep. [beneop, * Saxon. ] BENE'MPT. @, Appointed ; marked 
1. Under; lower in place. Prior. * 

2. Under. EY Dryden, To BENE'T, v. a, [from net.] To en 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. / Sbaleſſe 

4 Unworthy of. Atterbury. BENE/VOLENCE, ſ. | benevolentia, Lat 
BENEATH. ad. : I. Diſpoſition to do good; kindnefs, þ 

1. In a lower place; under, Ames, 2. The good done; the charity given, 


2. Below, as oppoſed to heaven, Exodus. 3. A kind of tax. 
BE'NEDICT, a. [ benedi&us, Lat.] Having BENE/VOLENT, a. [| benevolmn;, la 
mild and ſalubrious qualities, Bacon, Kind; having good will, M 
BENEDI'CTION. /. | benedi#io, Lat.] BENE/VOLENTNESS, ſ. The fame 
1. Bleſſing; a decretory pronunciation of benevolence, 
happineſs, | Milton, BENGA'L. ſ. A ſort of thin Qight ful 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. BE'NTAMIN, ſ. [ Benzvin,} The num 
Bacon, a tree, and of a gum, 
3. Acknowledgments for bleſſings received, To BENIGHT. v. a. [from night. 
| Ray, 1. To ſurprize with the coming 
4. The form of inſtituting an abbot, night, vi 
| | Ayliſſe. 2. To involve in darkneſs; to embai 
BENEFA'CTION, /. [from benefacio, Lat.] by want of light. b 


1. The act of conferring a benefit, BENT'GN, 3. [benignus, Lat.] | 
2. The benefit conferred, Atterbury, 1. Kind; generous liberal, # 
BENEFA'CTOR. ſ. [from berefacio, Lat.] 2. Wholeſome; not malignant. lai 

He that confers a benefit, Milton. BENVGN Diſeaſe, is when all we d 
BENEFA'CTRESS. /. {from benefa&or.] ſymptoms appear favourably. A 

A woman who confers a benefit. BENT'ONESS, ſ. [from benign,] Tit 


BE'NEFICE. /. [from Geneficium, Lat.] Ad- with benignity, Fen Let 
vantage conferred on another. This word BENVGNITY, ſ. [from benign.) 


is generally taken for all eccleſiaſfical rt. Graciouſneſs; actual kindne(s. & | 

— livings. Dryden, 2. Salubrity; wholeſome quality. #1 
BE'NEFICED. a. {from benefice, ] Poſſeſſed BENVGNLY. ad. | from benign. FR 
of a beneſice. Hl., ably kindly. 3 
BENE FICEN CE. ſ. [from beneficent, | Ac- BE NIS ON. /. {benir, Fr. to blels.] Bg 
tive goodnels, Dryden. benediction. * 


BENE FICENT. a, [from beneficus, Lat.] BE'NNET. ſ. An herb. . 
Kind; doing good. Hale. BENT. ſ. {rrom the verb to bend,} 
BENEFICIAL. a. [from beneficium, Lat.] , 


1. The ſtate of being bent, 
1. Adyantageous ; conferring benefits; pro- 2. Degree of flexure, 
fitable, Tilletſon. 3. Declivity. 
2, Helpful; medicinal, Alutbnet. 4. Utmoſt power, 


118 
Application of the mind. 


znation: diſpoſition towards ſome- 
© Inclination p | * — 


denies fixed purpoſe. Hooker, 

] ' Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition, 

wh 5 Dryden. 
Tendency; flexion. Locke. 


o, A ſtalk of graſs, called bent-graſs. 
Bacon. 
NTING Tine. [from bent.] The time 
hen pigeons feed on bents before peas are 
pe. Dryden, 
BEN/UM, v. a. [benumen, Saxon. ] 


, thy Jo make torpid, Fairfax. 
ſelow To ſtupify. > Dryden, 
it in NZO/IN. . A medicinal kind of refin 
ia pported from the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly 
plled benjamin. Boyle, 
EEPAVNT. v. 4. [from paint.] To cover 

nn ith paint. Shakeſp. 


BEPINCH, v. a. [from pinch.] To 
ark with pinches, Chapman, 
FEPI'SS, v. 4. [from piſs. ] To wet with 


rked « pine, Derham. 
1 BEQUE/ATH, v. a. [epip, Saxon, a 

0 ente il.] To leave by will to another. Sidney, 

baleſſe WE'ST,' J. Something left by will. 

a, lat Hale, 

neſs, BERA'TTLE. v. a. [from rattle.] To 

given. with noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 


RBERRY, g. [berberis.] A berry of a 
arp taſte, uſed for pickles, Bacon, 
BERE/AVE, v. n. preter. I bereaved, or 


ſame e [beneopian, Saxon, ] 

To ſtrip of; to deprive of. Bentley, 
ft ff To take away from. Shakeſpeare, 
ne nam LEFT, part, pafſ, of bereave. 


KCAMOT, /. | bergamette, Fr.] 

A fort of pear, 

A lort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn 
im a fruit produced by ingrafting a le- 
an tree on a bergamot pear ſtock, 

A fort of ſcented ſnuff, 

PERHY'ME, v. 4. [from rbyme.] To 
erte in rhyme, or verſes. Pope. 
KLIN. / A coach of a particular form. 


| the ol | Swift, 

2 PERO'B, v. 4. [from rob,] To rob; 

| The plunder, Spenſer, 

RY, / benz, Saxon,] Any ſmall 

J. ME" ith many ſeeds. Shakeſpeare, 

els. ERV. v. 3, [from the i o 
ty. Nia a herries, 


MRAM. / Baftard pellitory, 

WL, / [beryilus, Latin, ] A kind of 

tous ſtone, Milton, 
SCREEN, v. a, [from ſcreen, ] To 
erz to conceal, Shakeſpeare. 

sk Cg. . 4. pret. 1 e 


ve bee. 
bee gbr. [from re can, Saxon. 
To intreat : 


* 


to ſupplicate; to implore. 
Philemon. 


Locle. 1 


2. To beg; to aſk. Sprat. 
To BESE TEM, v. n. [beziemen, Duich.] 
To become; to be fit. ' Hooker, 
BESE EN, part. Adapted ; adjuſted. Spenſer, 
To BESE'T. v. a. pret. I beſet, I have beſet, 

[berixxran, Saxon, ] 


1, To beſiege; to hem in. Addiſon, 
2. To embarraſs; to perplex. Rowe, 
3. To waylay; to ſurround, Locle. 
4+ To fall upon; to haraſs, Spenſer. 
To BESHRE'W., v. a, [beſchryen, Germ. 
to enchant, ] 4 
1. To wiſh a curſe to, Dryden. 
2. To happen ill to, Shakeſpeares 


ESI'DE. | 
BESIDES. © Pg · [from be and fd. 
1. At the fide of another; near, Fairfax. 
2. Over and above, ale. 
3. Not according to, though not in direct 
contrariety. South, 
4+ Out of; in a ſtate of deviation from, 


Hudibras, 

BESIDE. 7 <2 | 
BESI'DES. ; 

1. Over and above. Tillatſen. 


2. Not in this number; beyond this claſs, 


Pope, 

BESI'DERY. ſ. A ſpecies of pear, 

70 BEST'EGE. v. a. [from ſiege.] To be- 
leaguer; to lay ſiege to; to beſet with 
armed forces. Shakeſpeare, 

BESIE'GER. F. [from Befiege.] One em- 
ployed in a ſiege. 5 Swift, 

To BESLU/BBER. v. a, [from flubber.] 
To dawb; to ſmear, Shakeſpeare, 

To BESME'AR. v. a. [from ſmear. ] 

1. To bedawb. 5 Denham, 
2. To ſoil; to foul. Shakeſpeares, 

To BESMIRCH, v. 3. To ſoil; to diſcos 
lour, Shakeſpeares 

To BESMO'KE, V. A, | 
1, To foul with ſmoke. 

2, To harden or dry in ſmoke, 

To BESMY'T, v. a. {from | ſmut.] To 
blacken with ſmoke or ſoot. 

BE/SOM, 4 [bexm, Saxon. ] An inftru+ 
ment to ſweep with, Bacon. 

To BESO RT. v. a. [from ſort.] To ſuit; 


to fit. Shakeſpeare, 
BESO'RT. ſ. [from the verb.] Company; 
attendance; train. Shakeſpeare, 
To BESO T. v. a. [from ſot.] © 5 
1. To infatuate; to ſtupify. Milton, 
2. To make to doat, Dryden, 


BESO'UGHT, [See BEST CA.] | 

To BESPA/NGLE, v. a. [from ſpangle.] 
To adorn with ſpangles; to beſprinkle with 
ſomething ſhining. Pope. 

To BESPAT TER. v. a. [from ſpatter. } 
1. To ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt or water. 


Swift, 
2. To aſperſe with infamy. ; 
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BES 


To BESPA'WL. v. a. [from ſpawl.] To 
dawb with ſpittle, | 
To BESPE'AK, v. a. I beſpoke, or beſpake, 
I have beſpoke, or beſpoken. | 
7. To order, or intreat any thing before- 
hand, ; Swift, 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 
F ryden, 
3. To forebode. Swift. 
4. To ſpeak to; to addrefs, Dryden. 


F. To betoken; to ſhew. Addiſon, 
_ BESPE/AKER. /: [from beſpcak.] Hs that 
in 


beſpeaks any thing. Wotton, 
To BESPE'CKLE. v. a. [from ſpeckle. } To 
mark with ſpeckles or ſpots. 
To BESPE'W, v. a. [from ſpeww.] To dawb 
with ſpew or yomit, 
To BESPICE. v. a. [from ſpice. ] To ſea- 
ſon with ſpices, Shateſpeare. 
To BESFI'T. v. a. [from ſpit. ] To dawb 
with ſpittle. 


To BESPO'T, v. 3. [from ſpit. ] To mark 


with ſpots, Mortimer, 
To BESPRE/AD. v. a. [from ſpread. ] To 
ſpread over, | Denham, 
To BESPRI/NKLE. v. a. [from ſprinile.] 
To ſprinkle over. Brown. 
To BESPU'T TER. v. a. [from ſputter, ] 
To ſputter over ſomething ;z to dawb any 
thing by ſputtering. 
BEST. a. the ſuperlative of good, | bepx. Sax. ] 
1. Moſt good. Hooker. 
2. The bet. The utmoſt power; the 
ſtrongeſt endeavour, Bacon, 
3. To make the befl, To carry to its 
greateſt perfection; to improve to the ut- 
moſt, Bacon, 


BEST. ad. [from well. In the higheſt de- 


gree of goodneſs, Deuteronomy, 
To BESTAIN, v. 3. [from ain] To 
mark with ftains ; to ſpot. Shakeſpeare, 
To BESTE AD. v. a. [from ftead. 
x. To profit, | Milton, 
2. To treat; to accommodate, JT/aiab, 
BE'STIAL. a. [from Seaſt.] 
1. Belonging to a beaſt, | Dryden, 
2. Brutal ; carnal. | Skakeſprare, 
BESTIA'LITY, ſ. [from beftial. } The qua- 
lity of heafts, Arbuthnot, 
BE'STIALLY, ſ. [from betial.] Brutally. 
To BESTI CK. v. a. preter. I beftuck, I 
have beſuck. [from flick, } To flick over 
with any thing. Nlilton. 
To BESTI/R., v. a, [from ftir.] To yur 
into vigorous action. Ray, 
To BESTO'W. v. a. | befeden, Dutch. 
1. To give; to confer upon, Clarendon. 
2. To give as charity, Hooker, 
3. To give in marriage. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To give as a preſent, Dryzen. 
5. To apply. Sift, 
6, To lay out upon, Deuteronomy. 


BET 


7. To lay up; to ftow ; to | 
BESTO'WER, ; . [from 4 — 5 
di ſpoſer. File * 
BESTRA'UGHT, particip, Dirty, 
» Wa 
„ Salah 
kiel. aſl, | 


To BESTRE'W. v. a. 7 
o ſprinkle ow 


- fireawed, or beflrown, 


7 | Mi 
To BESTRIDE. v. a. Ibeſrid, or fd _ 


I have beftrid, beftrode, or beftridde, 
1. To ftride over any thing; to hn 
thing between one's legs, Wald 
2. To ſtep over, Shale 
To BESTU'D. v. a. [from Aud.] To wy 
with ſtuds, My 
BET. ſ. [from beran, to increaſe, | 
wager, * 
To BET. v. a. [from the noun.] Ty 
ger; ta ſtake at a wager. Ben Jun 
To BETA“ KE. v. 4. preter, I Kt; yy 
pail, betaken. 8 
1. To take; to ſeize. Shak 
2. To have recourſe to, Halt 
To move; to remove. Mi 
To BETE'EM. v. a. from teem.] To H 
forth; to afford. Shake 
To BETHI'NK. v. 4. 1 bethought, 
think, } To recal to reflection. Ra 
To BETgRA'L. v. a. {from thrall] | 
enſlave; to conquer. Shakeſpu 
To BETHU'MP, v. a, from thuny, 
beat, Shateſpal 
To BETI'DE. v. u. pret. It betided, ot bi 
part, paſt. betide. from vid, Saxon. 
1. To happen to; to befal. Mi 
2. To come to paſs; to fall ou; 
happen, 8 Shaheſp 
2. To become, Stake pa 
BETV'MES, & 4d [from by and] 
1. Seaſonably; early. Ma 
2. Soon; before long time has mY 


- 


3. Early in the day. Shakep 
BE TLF. 7 /. An Indian plant, called 
BE'TRE. ter pepper. | 
To BETO'/KEN. v. a, from toben.] 

1. To ſignify; to mark; to _—_ 


2. To foreſhew ; to preſignify, Tiny 
BETON. /. [betonica, Lat.] A platt, 
BETO'OK. [irreg. pret. from betatt.] | 
Jo BETO'SS. v. a. | from toſt.| 10 

turd; to agitate. banc 
Fo BETRA'Y. v. 4. [trabir, Fr.) 

1. To give into the hands of my 


2. To diſcover that which has bers 
truſted to ſecrecy. 2. 
3. To make liable to ſomethin? mou 
nient. Xing _ 


4. To ſhow ; to diſcover. BETRAY 


To bt 
bakeſpe 
bt, [fn 

Rai 
all.]! 
bakeſpa 
mp, 
takeſu 
1 of bi 
ron. 

Mi 
| ont; 
Lale 
Lake pe 


tint.] 


Mi 
afſed, 
4 Thy 
called 


en.] 

reſent, 
Ha 
Tas 
\ plant, 
take.] * 
J To | 
Shak 
1 


nemies, 


as beead 


ng ae 


ing (4 


TRAY 


Ew 


RA'VER, /. [from betray.] He that 
trays; A traitors : Hooker. 
TRM. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; 
dreſs 3 to grace. Sbateſpeare. 
BrTRO TH. v. 4. [from troth.] 


To contract to any one; to affiance. 
Cool . 


:nate to a biſhoprick. Ayliffe. 
| RUST. v. a. [from truſt.] To en- 


uſt ; to put into the power o * 2 
TER, a, the comparative of : good, 
exena, Saxon. ] Having good qualities in 
rreater degree than ſomething elſe. 


Shakeſpeare, 
BETTER. = 
| The ſuperiority 3 the advantage. Prior, 
| Improvement. | Dryden, 
TER. ad. [from 4ve/7.] Well in a greater 
ee. . Dryden, 
E'TTER, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To improve; to meliorate, Hooker, 
To ſurpaſs; to exceed. Shakeſpeare, 
To advance. Bacon, 


TEA. {, Superiour in goodneſs. Hooker, 
TOR, /. {from to ber, ] One that lays 
ts or wagers. Addiſon, 
ITY, . An inſtrument to break open 


rs, | Arbutbnot. 
WEEN, prep, berpeonan, Saxon. 

In the intermediate ſpace, Pope. 
From one to another. Bacon, 


Belonging to two in partnerſhip. Locke. 


Bearing relation to two. South. 
Noting difference of one from the other. 


Locke. 


WIXT, rob. bexpy x, Saxon.] Be- 
een. 

EL, 7 ſ. In maſonry and joinery, a kind 
IL. $ of ſquare, one leg of which is fre- 
ently crooked, | Swift, 
JEVEL, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
to a bevel angle, Moon. 
[ERAGE, fo {from . bevere, to drink, 
an.] Drink; liquor to be drank. 

| Dryden, 
V. ſ. ¶ Leva, Italian.] 
A flock of birds, 
A company; an aſſembly, Pope, 
WALL. v. a. [from <oail.] To be- 


R * . Der ham. 
as * NO . 7, from be and ware | 
Nee, 14 Wl 


aner from. Pope. 
EWE EP. v. 4. from æuecp.] To weep 
S Habeſpeare. 
U. d. 10 wet; to moiſten. 
WIL DER. e agate 
| . 2 a, [from Wild, | 10 loſe 
1 2, = puzzle. BÞlackmere, 
5 25 OM a 
„imure by witcheraſt, Dryden. 
le Charm ; _ pleaſe irreſiſtibly. 


Tr or upon. 


* rw 
EW E'T. 


BIC 


BEWITCHERV. /. [from bewitch.] Faf- 
cination ; charm. Sioutb. 

BEWI'TCHMENT. /. [from beroiteb. ] Paſ- 
cination. Shakeſpeare, 

To BEWRAYY, v. a. [bepnegan, Saxon. ] 
1. To betray; to diſcover perfidiouſly, 


| Addiſon, 
BEYO'ND. prep. [bezeonv, Saxon.] _ 

1. Before; at a diftance not reached, Pope. 
2. On the farther fide of, Deuteronomy. 
3- Farther onward than, Herbert. 
4. Paſt 3 out of the reach of. Bentley. 
5. Above; exceeding z to a greater degree 


than, Locke. 
6. Above in excellence. Dryden. 
7. Remote from; not within the ſphere of. 
Dryden. 


8. To go beyond, is to deceive, Theſſalon. 
BE'ZEL. 
BE'ZIL. the ſtone is fixed, 

BE'ZOAR. ſ. A medicinal ſtone, formerly 

in high eſteem as an antidote, brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. 

BEZ OA RDICK. a. [from bexoar.] Com- 

pounded with bezoar. Flier. 

BIA*NGULATED. 7 a. [ from binus and an- 

BIA'NGULOQUS. gulus, Lat.] Having 
two corners or angles. 

BI'AS. ſ. [biais, Fr.] 

1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 

bow], which turas it from the ſtraight line, 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
ticular courſe, Dryden, 
3. Propenſion; inclination. Dryden. 


To BI/AS. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 


cline to one ſide, * Watts. 
BI'AS. ad. Wrong. Shakeſpeare. 
BIB. ſ. A ſmall piece of linen put upon the 
breaſts of children over their clothes, 
| Addiſon, 
To BIB. v. n. [bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to 
ſip. | Camden, 
BIBA'CIOUS. a. [bibax, Lat.] Much ad- 
dicted to drinking. ; Did. 
BI'BBER, ſ. from to bib.] A tippler. 


BUBBLE. ſ. | from GEN, a book; called by 


way of excellence, The Book, ] The ſa- 
cred volume in which are contained the re- 
velations of God. Tillotſon. Watts. 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER. ſ. [from B, and 
yp452. ] A tranſcriber z a writer of literary 
hiſtory, ; 

BIBLIOTHE'CAL. a. | from Bibliotheca, Lat.] 
Bejonging to a library, 

BI'BULOUS, a. [5ibulus, Lat.] That which 
has the quality of drinking moiſture. 


Thomfun, 


BICA'PSULAR. a. [bicapſmaris, Lat.! A 
plant whole ſeed pouch is divided into two 
Parts. 


BICE, 


. That part of a ring in which 


21 
BIC E. /. A colour uſed in painting. Peacham, 
Bier rTTOUs. 6, P, Lane 
1. Having two heads. Beroun. 
2. It is applied to one of the muſcles of the 
arm. 1 Brown, 
' To BLICK ER. v. 1. [bicre, Welſh. ] b 
1. To ſkirmiſh; to fight off and on. Sidney. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and for- 
ward. | Milton, 
BI/CKERER. /. [from the verb.] A ſkir- 
mtſher. | 
BI'CKERN. /. [apparently corrupted from 
beakiron.| An iron ending in a point. 


| Moxon, 
BICO'RNE. a, | bicornis, Lat.] Having 
BICO'RNOUS, 


two horns, Brown, 

BICO'RPORAL. a, [| bicorpor, Lat.] Having 
two bodies. 

To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have 
bid, or bidden. | bivvan, Saxon. ] 

1. Todeſire ; to aſk; to invite. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To command ; to order, Watts. 
3. To offer; to propoſe. Decay of Piety, 
4. To proclaim to offer. Gay. 
© &. To pronounce ; to declare, Bacon. 
6. To denounce, Waller, 
7. To pray. Jobn. 
BI'DALE. /. [from bid and ale.] An invita- 
| tion to drink, Dic. 
BI'DDEN, part. paſſ. | from to bid.] 
1. Invited, Bacon, 
2. Commanded. Pope. 


BIDDER. ſ. [from 20 þ:4.] One who offers 


or propoſes a price. Addiſon, 
BI'DDING. /. [from 5id.] Command; order, 
Milton. 
To BIDE. v. 3. [bidan, Saxon. ] Toendure 
to ſuffer. Dryden. 
20 BIDE. . n. 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. Milton. 
2. To remain in a place. Shakeſpeare, 
BIDE'NTAL. a. [ bidens, Lat.] Having two 
teeth. HS ift. 
BI DING. ſ. [from bide.] Reſidence; habi- 
. Rowe, 
-BIE'NNIAL., a. [biennis, Latin.] Of the 
continuance of two years. Ray. 
BIER. ſ. [from to bear.] A carriage on 
which the dead are carried to the grave. 
Milton. 
BI LSTIN GS. ſ. [byr ring, Saxon. ] The 
nrſt milk given by a cow after calving. + 
Dryden, 
17 A RIOUS. a. [bi farius, Latin. ] Two- 
old. 
BI/FEROVUS. a. [Db iferens, Latin.] Bearing 
fruit twice a year. 
B/ FID. a. [bifidus, Lat.] Opening 
BY/F,DATED. with a cleft, 
BIFO'LD. a. [from binus, Lat. and fold.] 
Twofoid ; double, Shakeſpeares 


'BIL. 


BIFORMED. 4. Cl eri, Lat) q 
pounded of two forms, | 
BIFU/RCA'TED, a. [binus and furce,) W 


ing out into two heads, Wat _ 
BIFURCA TION, . [hinus and Faru] l 57 
viſion ĩato two, | | 
G. 4. i 
1. Having comparative bulk, | * 
2. Great in bulk; large. 7.6 
3. Teeming; pregnant. Wa An 
4. Full of ſomething, * A 
' 5. Diſtended; ſwoln, -- + - Sbaleh 3 
6. Great in air and mien; proud, 4% III. 
7. Great in ſpirit; brave. Shak bil 
BIG AMIST. fe Lbigamius, low La. J LL 
that has committed bigamy, nt, 
BIO AMY. ſ. [bigamia, low La. EI 
crime of having two wives at onee, Af 
Al 4, . 
BIGBELLIED. 3. [from big and bd 1 
Pregnant. Sbalely Af 
BI'GGIN, f. [beguin, Fr.] A chilli 
* Shajely LI 
BI'GLY, adv. [from big.] Tumidly; hu To 
tily. Dy to lc 
BI'GNESS, ſ. [from big.] To 
1. Greatneſs of quantity. [A 
2. Size; greater or ſmaller. Ny nc} 
BY GOT. ſ. A man unreaſonably dena 0\ 
certain party, or to certain opinions, N In, 
BI'GOTED. a. {from bigot.] Blindyy IL 
poſſeſſed in fayour of ſomething, 6 ell 
BI'GOTRY. ſ. | from bigot.] 0\ 
1. Blind zeal; prejudice. - . 
2. The practice of a bigot. f ad, 
BI'GSWOLN, a. [from big and ja AR 
Turgid. it bl 
BI'LANDER. /. [ belandre, Fr.] A ſmally N 
uſed for the carriage of goods. [. / 
BI'LBERRY. ſ. [bilig, Sax. a bladder, Tc 
berry.] Whortleberry. : 
BI'LBO: / {from bilboa.} A rape «iT 
Wo ( 
BI/LBOES. ſ. A fort of ſtocks. Shai Ty 
BILE. ſ. {bilis, Latin.] A thick, ye To 
bitter liquor, ſeparated in the lit, | 
jected in the gall-bladder, and dicht Te 
by the common duct. SG of 
BILE, /. [ bile, Saxon, ] A fore angry ff 
Shae) Tc 
To BILGE, v. 2. [from the nou.) Be. 7 
ſpring a leak, 1 


BI'LIARY. a. [from bilis, Lat.] Be 
to the bile. Arbud 
BI/LINGSGATE. J, Ribaldry foul lap 


BI'LINGUOUS, a. | bilinguis, Lat.] Bi 
two tongues. 


S R. 
BI'LIOUS. 4. {from bilis, Lat.] Co 


of bile, : 
To BILK, v. a. ¶ bilaican, Gali, 


cheat; to defraud, 7 


beak of a fowl. 

7 [bile Saxon.] The | 

- [hille, Saron.] A kind of hatchet 

A irs e Temple. 
billet, French. : 

| en paper 0 any kind, Shakeſp. 


An account of money. : Bacon. 
IA law preſented to the parliament. 


Bacon. 
An aft of parliament. Atterbury. 
A phyſician's preſcriptions Dryden, 
An advertiſement. Dryden, 
ILL, v. 2. To careſs, as doves by join- 
bills. Ben Jobnſon. 
ILL, v. 4. To publiſh by an advertiſe- 
ot, | L'Eftrange. 
ET. ſ. [billet, French. ] 
A ſmall paper; a note. Clarendon, 


Billet-doux, or a ſoft billet 3 a love letter. 
I ; | Pope, 

A {mall log of wood for the chimney, 
Digby. 

LET. v. a. [from the noun. ] : 
To direct a ſoldier by a ticket where he 
bo lodge. Shakeſpeare, 
To quarter ſoldiers, Clarendon, 
IAR DS. .. <virhout a ſingular. | billiard, 
nch,] A kind of play. Boyle. 
OW. ſ. [bilge, German.] A wave 


pln, Denbam. 
ach ILO W. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
To ell, or roll, 8 rior. 


OW V. 2. Swelling; turgid. Thomſon, 
ſ. {binne, Saxon.] A place where 
ad, corn, or wine is repoſited. Sevift, 
ARY, a, [from binus, Latin.] Two; 
dle, | 

IND, v. a. pret. I Bound; participle 
L. bound, or bcunden, bin dan, Saxon.] 
To confine with bonds; to enchain, 


Fob, 
To ęird; to enwrap. Proverbs, 
To faſten to any thing, Joſhua. 
To faſten together. Matthew, 


To cover a wound with dreſſings. 


Wiſeman, 
To compel; to conſtrain, Hale, 
To oblige by ſtipulation. Pope, 
10 confine ; to hinder, Shakeſpeare. 
To make coſtive. Bacon, 
To refrain, | Felton, 


> To bind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome 


T5 bind over, 
nance, 


ND. D, N. 


To oblige to make ap- 
Aadiſon. 


T : r 
Lat.] 8 contract; to grow ſtiff, Mortimer. 
0 0 be 0bligatory, Locke, 

x Ss A 5 15 8 Fe 
] 1 A ſpecies of hops. Mortimer. 


VER, . [ from to bind, ] 


Ms whoſe trade it is to bind 


BIO'GRAPHY. 


Dryden. 


BIR 


2. A man that binds ſheaves Chapman, 
3. A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with, 


BI'NDING. /. [from bind.] A bandage. 


"Tater. © 


BI'NDWEED. ſ. Ccenvolvalus, Latin. The 


name of a plant. 


BI'NOCLE. /. A teleſcope fitted fo with two 


tubes, as that a diſtant object may be ſeen 
with both eyes. 
BINO'CULAR. a. [from binus and ocular, 
Latin.] Having two eyes. Der bam. 
BIO'GRAPHER. q. [Se and ypapy.] A 
Addi 


writer of lives, iſo, 
Cs. and ydpw.] Writ 
ing the lives of men is called biography. 
Matis. 
BI'PAROUS, . from binus and par io, Lat.] 
Bringing forth two at a birth. 
BI'PARTITE. 4. [C inus and partigr, Latin. 
Having two correſpondent parts. 
BIPARTYTION. /. [from bipartite.] The 
act of dividing into two. | 
BI'PED. ſ. [&ipes, Latin, ] An animal with 
two feet, Brown. 
BI'PEDAL. a. [ bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet in 
length. 
BIPENNAT Eb. a. [from binus and penna, 
Latin.] Having two wings. Der har. 
BIPE'TALOUS, a. [of bis and ia Ne. 
Conſiſting of two flower leaves. 0 


BQUADRATE. . The fourth power 
BIQUADRA'TICK, arifing from the 


multiplication of a ſquare by itſelf. 
Harri. 
BIRCH Tree. ſ. bine, Saxon. ] A tree. 
BI'RCHEN. a. | from birch.] Made of birch. 
Pepe. 
BIRD. ſ. bind, or bhid, Saxon.] A ge- 
neral term of the feathered kind; a fowl. 


Lucke, 

To BIRD. v. =, To catch birds. Shakeſp. 
BIRDBOLT. ſ. A ſmall arrow. i 

5 Shakeſpeare, 


BI'RDCATCHER. /. One that makes it 
his employment to take birds. L' Eſtrange. 
BI'RDER, /. [from bird,] A birdcatcher. 
BI'RDINGPIECE. ſ. A gun to ſhoot birds 
with, Shakeſpeare. 
BI'RDLIME. ſ. [from bird and lime. A 
glutinous ſubſtance ſpread upon twigs, by 
which the birds that light upon them are 
_ entangled. Dryden. 
BI'RDMAN. ſ. A birdcatcher. LEſtrange. 
1 The name of a plant. 
BI'RDSFOOFT. ſ. A plant, 
BIRD SNEST. ſ. An herb, 
BI'RDSTONGUE. /. An herb. 
BI'RGANDER. ſ. A fowl of the gcoſe 
kind. 


BIRT. /. A fiſh; the turbot. 
BIRTH, 
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BIRTH. ſ. [beonÞ, Saxon. 
1. Ibs 2 A into life. Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage. Denbam. 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 
| | Dryden, 
4. The condition in which any man is 
born. Dryden. 
5. Thing born. Ben Johnſen, 
6. The act of bringing forth. Milton, 
BI'RTHDAY. /. [from birth and day.] The 
day en which any one is born, 
BI'RTHDOM. /. Privilege of birth. Shakeſp, 
BIRTHNIGHT. g. [from birth and night.] 
The night in which any one is born. Milton. 


© BIRTHPLACE. J. Place where any one is 


born. | Swift, 

BI'RTHRIGHT, /. [from birth and right, ] 
The rights and privileges to which a man 
is born; the right of the firſt born. 


Addiſon, 
BIRTHSTR A'NGLED. a. Strangled in being 
born, Shakeſpeare, 


BIYRTHWORT. ſ. The name of a plant. 
BI'SCOTIN. ſ. A confection. 
BISCUIT, ſ. [bis and cuit, French, ] 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to ſea, LKnolles. 
2. A compoſition of fine flour, almonds, 
and ſugar. | 

To BISE CT. v. a. [binus and ſeco, Lat.] To 
divide into two parts. 


- BISE'CTION,. ſ. [from the verb.] A geo- 


metrical term, ſignifying the diviſion of any 
quantity into two equal parts. 
BI SHOP. ſ. Ibircop, Saxon. ] One of the 
head order of the clergy. South, 
BI'SHOP, ſ. A cant word for a mixture of 
wine, oranges, and ſugar, Sevift. 
To BI'SHOP, v. a, To confirm; to admit 
ſolemnly into the church, Donne, 
BI'SHOPRICK, /. [bipcojuce, Sax. | The 


dioceſe of a biſhop. © Bacon, 


BI'SHOPSWEED. /. A plant. 
BISK. ſ. [biſque, Fr.] Soup; broth. King, 
Marcaſite; a hard, White 
brittle, mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline 
nature, found at Miſnia. 
BISSEXTILE. ſ. [bis and ſextilis, Latin. ] 
Leap-year. Brown, 
BISSON. a. Blind, Shakeſpeare, 
BI'STRE. ſ. [French.] A colcur made of 
chimney-ſoot boiled, and then diluted with 
water, | 
BI'STORT. ſ. A plant called ſuakerveed. 
BYSTOURY. f. [};fouri, Fr.] A ſurgeon's 
inſtrument uſed in making inciſions. 
BISU'LCOUS. a, [,,, Latin. ] Cloven- 


Footed, Brawn, 
BIT. ſ. [birol, Saxon.] A bridle; the bit- 

mouth. Addiſon, 
BIT. /. 


1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 


To BIT. v. a, To put the wad 
BITCH. /. bixze, Saxon. | 


To BITE, v. a. pret. I bit; part. * 


To BITE. v. n. To take the bait, 
BITE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The ſeizure of any thing by the tl 


4. A ſharper, 
BI'TER, ſ. [from Site.] 


BI'TTACLE. ſ. A frame of timber in 
BI'T'TER. a. ¶bixe n, Saxon. ] 


4. Sharp; reproachful ſatirical, Si 


BI'TTERGROUND. /. A plant, 
BITTERLY, ad. | trom bitter.] 


BI TTERN, J. [butczr, Fr] A bit, 
BI'TTERN. /. [from bitter.] A we 


BI'TTERNESS. /. [from bitter.] 


BIT 


at onee, : 

2. A ſmall piece of any thing, 

3. A Spaniſh Weft-Indian blrer cin 
y g 


ued at ſevenpence halfpenny, 
4. A bit the better or Worſe, In te 
degree. | | 


horſe, 


1. The female of the canine king, 
2. A name of reproach for a won, 


Anu 


have bit, or bitten. [ bixan, Saxon: 
1. To cruſh, or pierce with the tat 


2. To give pain by cold. | 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach, 

; Noam 
4. To cut; to wound. Shak 
5. To make the mouth ſmart yi 
acrid taſte, — 
6. To cheat; to trick. 5 


D 

2. The act of a fiſh that takes the ha 
| 7 

3. A cheat; a trick. 


1. He that bites. _ n 
2. A fiſh apt to take the bait, Wd 
A tricker; a deceiver, Halt D; 


ſteerage, where the compaſs 1s placed, 


1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tate, 
wormwood, 

2. Sharp; cruel ; ſevere, 9 101 
3. Calamitousz miſerable. Dy 


5. Unplesſing or hurtful, 


1. With a bit er taſte. 
2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfuily;1 
mitouſly. Spoke 
3. Sharply; ſeverely. oj 


long legs, which feeds upon fiſh, . 


ter liquor, which drains off in u 
ſalt. 


1. A bitter taſte. 3 0 
2. Malice; grudge; hatred; * 

area 
3. Sharpneſs; ſeverity of temper an 
4. Satire; piquancy z keenneſs ol re 


6 der a 


RE B L A 
. : tion affliction. Mate. BLA'CKBIRD. 4. The name of a bird, 2 
SWEET. n An apple which has Careww, 


1 e. South, . To BLA'CKEN, VU, d. from black. 
WI 755 bittern. __ Dryaen. 1. To make of a wo colour, ] Prior. 
UMEN. J. Latin. ] A fat unQuous 2. To darken. | South. 
ner dug out of che earth, or ſcummed 3. To defame. - South. 
WF lakes. Woodwward, To BLA'CKEN. v. . To grow black. 
MINOUS. 4. Compounded of bitu- D 


| Dryden, 
6 | Bacon. BLA'CKISH. a. [from Black.] Somewhat 
Al VE. 4. [binus and valvæ.] Having black. | Boyle. 
o valves or ſhutters; uſed of thoſe fiſh BLA'CEMOOR, . [from black and Moor. ] 
it have two ſhells, as oyſters. Woodward, A negro, | Milton. 
ALVULAR, a. [from vive . Hav- BLA'CKNESS. ſ. [from Black.] | 
two valves. | 7” I. Black colour, Locke. 
WORT. /. An herb. 2. Darkneſs, Sbaleſpeare. 
ANTINE. /. {from byzantium.] A BLACK SMITH. f. A ſmith that works in 
eat piece of gold valued at fifteen pounds, iron; ſo called from being very ſmutty. 
dich the king offereth vpon high feſtival BLACK TAIL, ſ. [from black and rail.] 
. Camden, The ruff, or pope. A ſmall fiſh. 
LAB. v. a. [blabberen, Dutch.] To BLA'CKTHORN. ſ. The floe-tree. | 
| what ought to be kept ſecret, Swift, BLADDER. /. [ blarvne, Saxon, ] 
LAB. v. n. To tattle; tottell tales. 1. That veſlel in the body which contains 
| Shakeſpeare, the urine. | Cr nes > 
B. /. [from the verb.] A telltale. 2. Abliſter; a puſtule. | 
a Milton. BLADDER- NU T. {. [ aphyledendron, Lat. ] 
'BBER, / [from lab. ] A tattler; a A plant. 15 | 
Itale, | BLA'DDER-SENA. ſ. A plant. 
LA'BBER, v. z. To whiſtle to a horſe. BLADE. ſ. Iblæd, x. The ſpire of 
: Skinner, graſs; the green ſhoots of corn, Bacon. 
CK, a. [blac, Saxon, ] BLADE. ſ. [latte, German.] 
Of the colour of night. Proverbs 1. The ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon 
Dark, Kings, or inſtrument, | Pope. 
Cloudy of countenance; ſullen. Shak, 2. A briſk man, either fierce or gay. 
Horrible; wicked, Dryden. L' Eftrange. 
Diſmal 3 mournful. Shakeſpeare, BLADE of the Shoulder. } ſo The ſcapula 
CK-BRYONY, g. The name of a plant. BLADEBONE, | or ſcapular bone. 
CK-CATTLE, / Oxen ; bulls aud cows. To BLADE. v. 4. [from the noun.] Te 
CK-GUARD, ſ. A dirty fellow. A fit with a blade. | „ 
term. Swift, BLA DED. a. | from blade.] Having blades 
CK-LEAD. ſ. A mineral found in the or ſpires. Shakeſpeare. 
d mines, uſed for pencils. | BLAIN, ſ. [blezene, Saxon.] A puſtule; 
CK-PUDDING. f. A kind of food a bliſter, Milton. 
pde of blood and corn. ' BLA'MABLE., a. [from blame.] Culpable z 
CK-ROD. /. [from black and rod.] The faulty. — Dryden. 
ber belonging to the order of the garter; BLA'MABLENESS. ſ. I from blamable, J 
called fiom the black rod he carries in Faultineſs; guiltinels, | 
band. He is uſher of the parliament. BLA'MABLY. ad. [from blamalle,] Cul- 
CK. /. [from the adjeCtive, ] pably ; faultily. 
A black colour, Newton. To BLAME, v. a. [blimer, French.] To 


Mourning, Dryden, cenſure 3 to charge with a fault. 
A blackamoor, 


: 7 : . Dryden, 
iſh, FE That part of the eye which is black, BLAME. f. 
a "1 Digby. 1. Imputation of a fault, Hayward. 
T in 1 LACK, v. a. [from the noun. ] 10 2. Crime. | Hooker. 
pke black; to blacken, Beyle. 3. Hurt. | Spenſer. 

3 TRAMOOR, / A negro, BLA'MEFUL./ a. [from blame and full. ] 
NF <AEERRIED Heath, J. A plant. Criminal; guilty. | Shakeſpeare. 
implacalt CRBERRY Buſp. . A ſpecies of BLA'MELESS. a. from blame. Guiltleſs; 
* ſadle ; innocent. | Locke. 
Wer. "5 CKBERRY, f« The fruit of the bram- BLA'MELESLY, ad. [from 6lameleſs.] In- 
1s 0 * . Hanmond. 


Gay, nocently. 
Vor. I. 7 N BLA ME- 


| * 
| BLA BIA 
. | | 
1 BLA MELESNESS. /. [from Blameleſt.] In- wretch that fpeaks of God in iz pr 
be nocence. Hammond. irreverent terms. 17 1 hi 
| BLA'MER. ( [from bleme.) A cenſurer. BLASPHE'MOUS, a. [from 1 W. pl 
| BLAMEWO'RTHY. Culpable ; blamable. Impiouſly irreverent with regard "jon A 
. To BLANCH. v. a. [blancbir, F r.] Sidney Tie | 
Þ 1. To whiten. Dryder, BLA'SPHEMOUSLY. ad. Tem 
| 2, To firip or peel ſuch things as have Impiouſly ; with wicked irreverence | A 
1  huſks. | Wiſeman« | e '} 
5 | To obliterate; to paſs over. Bacon, BLA'SPHEMY, ſ. [from 5% bent. pi, i! 
* | Jo BLANCH. v. z. To evade; to ſhift, Ebemy, is an offering of ſome indignity 2 
A Bacon, God himſelf, Hamid ill 
BLA'NCHER. .. [from blancb.] A white- BEAST, ſ. [from blærx, Savon.) A 
ner. | 1. A guſt, or puff of wind. 1 * [ 
BLAND. 4. [blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; 2. The ſound made by any infirunx [ 
entle. | | Milten, wind muſick. Wh 1 
To BLA NDISH. v. a. [blandior, Lat.] To 3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet. ak 
ſmooth ; to ſoften. | ton, To BLAST. v. a. [from the noun, 4 
BLA'NDISHMENT, . [from Blandiſo; . To ſtrike with ſome ſudden plage ate 
blanditie, Lat.] ie 
1, Act of fondneſs ; expreſſion of tender- 2. To make to wither, Shalehy 1, 
neſs by geſture. Milton, 3. To injure; to invalidate. Stil - 
2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches, Bacon, 4. To confound ; to ſtrike with temyt 4 
Kind treatment; careſs. Swift, Shakes f ef 
BLANK. a. [blanc, Fr.] BLA'STMENT, ſ. [from baft.] Su l. 
1. White. Paradiſe Loft, ſtroke of infection. ow a 
. 2, Unwritten. Addiſon, BLA'TANT. 4. [| blattant, Fr.] Beliog 11 
3. Confuſed; abaſhed. Pope, as a calf, Dn & 
4. Without rhime. Shakeſpeare, To BLA'TTER, v. 2. [from blatm, 0 
BLANK. ſ. [from the adjective.] To roar. Sal 
1. A void ſpace, Swift, BLAY. ſ. A fmall whitiſh river fi; T 


bleak. 

BLAZE. ſ. [blape, a torch, Saxon.] 
1. A flame; the light of a flame, I 
2. Publication. f 
3. A white mark upon a horſe, | 

To BLAZE. v. n. 

I. To flame. 
2. To be conſpicuous. 

To BLAZE. v. a. | 
1. To publiſh ; to make known. 
2, To blazon, Px 
3. To inflame z to fire. Shajy 

BLA'ZER, ſ. [from blaze.] On | * 
ſpreads reports. Se 

To BLA'ZON, v. a. [blaſonner, Fr. 


2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; not 
a prize, Dryden, 
3. A paper unwritten, Paradiſe Loft, 
4. The point to which an arrow is di- 
reed. | 

5. Aim. : Shakeſpeare, 
6. Object to which any thing is directed. 

To BLANK, v. a. [from blank.] 
1. To damp ; to confuſe ; to diſpirit. 


| Tillotſon. 
2. To efface; to annul. | Spenſer, 
BLA'NKET. ſ. [Blanchette, Fr.] 
1. A woollen cover, ſoft, and looſely 
woven. Temple, 
2. A kind of pear, | 


© ins 


2 


To BLANK ET. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a blanket. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To toſs in a blanket. Pope, 

BLA'NKLY. a. [from blank.] In a blank 
manner; with whiteneſs; with confu- 
ſion. 

To BLARE. v. 1. [blaren, Dutch.] To 
bellow; to roar. Not in uſe. Skinner, 

To BLASPHE ME. v. a. [blaſphemo, low 


BLA'ZON. ,. fron the verb.] 


1. To explain, in proper terms, thei 
or enſigns armorial. 40 
2. To deck; to embelliſh. 0 7 
3. To diſplay; to ſet to ſhow. 

Shale 
4. To celebrate; to ſet out, Shay 


5. To blaze about; to make publ 
Shale 
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Lat.] 1. The art o drawing or explaining | Ved 
| » . . - 1 20 7 ' 

| 1. To ſpeak in terms of impious irreverence of arms. To 
6 of God. | 2. Show ; divulgation; publicatiot $$] 
0 | 2. To ſpezk evil of, Shakeſpeare. | Shot IPs 


To BLASPRE/ME, v. z. To ſpeak blaſ- 4, Celebration, 2 
phemy. Shakeſpeare, BLA'/ZONRY. ſ. [from Barer] N 
BLASPHE MER. /. [from blaſpbeme.I A of blagoninge 
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B L E 


ACH. v. 4. [bleechen, Germ.] To 
* wot n | Dryden, 
Li. BEACH. v. a. To grow white. 
fr AK. 4. blac, blæc, Saxon, ] 
U i 
T; Pale. oF 
Le; chill Aidifon. 
jp AK, J A ſmall river fiſh, 1 c 3 
ce : . 
' AKN Ess. ſ. from bleak. oldneſs; 
* — a i Bleak} Ble n 9 
Ir. 4. [from Saab. ak ; cold; 
any _ 2 Dryden. 
, ve, a bliſter, Dutch. 

Dim with rheum or water, Dryden, 
ale Dim; obſcure in general. Milton. 


EAR. v. a, from the adjective.] To 


ke the eyes watry. ryden. 
AREDNESS. ſ. [from bleared.] The 


ute of eyes dimmed with rheum. 


lag Wiſcman. 
wa EAT. v. a. [blaexan, Sax. ] To cry 
ml | a ſheep, | Dryden, 
n. AT. / {from the verb.] The cry of a 
ball rep or lamb, Chapman. 
Ke B. ſ. [blarn, to ſwell, Germ.] A 
Fw wk 


LEED, v. n. pret. I bled z I have bled. 
ledan, Saxon. | 


To loſe blood; to run with blood, 


tern, Bacon, 

L To die a violent death, Pope, 
er h | To drop, as blood, Pope, 
on LEED, v. a. To let blood, Pope. 


A Baſhful. 

E MISfI. v. a. [from blame, Junius. ] 
To mark with any deformity. Sidney. 
To defame; to tarniſh, with reſpect to 
putation, Dryden, 
MSH. /. [from the or | 
A mark of deformity z a ſcar, Wiſeman, 
Reproach ; diſgrace, Hooker, 


Sith NCH. v. n, To ſhrink; to ſtart 
k, | Shakeſpeare, 
b LENCH, v. z. To hinder to obſtruct. 
„ Fr, Car ewW, 
: we LEND. v. a. preter. I blended; anci- 
'-M ly, blent, blen dan, Saxon. ] 
To mingle together. Boyli. 
W > NO. | Hooker. 
"Shot o pollute 3 to ſpoil, | Spenſer, 
— r. The obſolete participle of 1. 
, publi LESS. v. a. [bleprian, __ * 
To make happy ; to proſper, ryden. 
G » wiſh happineſs to another. Deut. 
plaining * praiſe; to glorify for benefits ev 
p Davies. 
cation. ex to brandiſh. Spenſer. 


« Participial a. [from to Bleſs] 
My enjoying heavenly felicity, 
SED Thiflle, A plant. 
SEDLY. ad. Happi 


| ly. Si 
SEDNESS, / [from bleſed.] 


idney. 


1. Happineſs ; felicity, © Sidney. 
- 2. Sanity, | Shakeſpeare 

3. 1 felicity. auth. 

4. Divine favour. 
BLE SS ER. /. [from bleſs.) He that bleſſes, 
BLE'SSING, ſ. [from bleſs.] 

I. Benediction. 


2. The means of happineſs. Denham. 
3. Divine favour. Nen, ve. 


BLE W. The preterite of blow. 
BLIGHT. . | 
1. Mildew, | Temple. 
2. Any thing nipping, or — 


N 


BLE ST. particip. a. [ from bleſr.] Happy. Pope, 
berticip. a. T. Ian 4 86 


To BLIGHT. v. a, [from the noun. 
blaſt; to hinder from fertility, 
BLIND. a. [blind, Saxon. } 
1. Wanting ſight; dark. 


Digby. 


2. Intellectually dark. Dryden. 

3. Unſeen; private. Hooker, 

4. Dark ; obſcure, Milton. 
To BLIND. v. a. 

1. To make blind. South, 

2. To obſcure to the eye. den. 


3. To obſcure to the underſtanding. | 
| Stilling fleet. 


1. Something to hinder the ſight. 


BLIND. f. 


2. Something to miflead. 

To BLUNDFOLD. v. a. [from blind and 

feld. ] To hinder from ſecing, by blinding 
the eyes. Luke. 

BLYNDFOLD. «a. [from the verb.] Having 
the eyes covered, 4 pen ſer. Dryden. 5 

BLTNDLV. ad. [from blind. 
1. Without ſight. * 
2. Implicitly; without examination. 

2 5 

3. Without judgment or direction. 

BLTNDMAN's BUFF. ſ. A play in which 
ſome one is to have his eyes covered, and 
hunt out the reft of the company. 


| Hudibras, 
BLI'NDNESS. ſ. [from blind.] 
1. Want of ſight, Denham, 


2. Ignorance ; intellectual darkneſs. 
| Spenſer, 
BLUNDSIDE. ſ. Weakneſs ; foible. * 

| Swift, 
BLUNDWORM. /. A ſmall viper, not ve- 
nomous. | | Grew. 
To BLINK. v. . [blincken, Daniſh.] | 

1. To wink, | Hudibras. 

2. To ſee obſcurely. Pope, 
BLINK ARD. 1 [ from blinl.] 

I. One that has bad eyes, 

2. Something obſcurely twinkling. 
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BLI'T HNESS, 


10 


BLO 


1. The bigheſt degree of happineſs; the BLO'CKHEADED, a, [from ziale 


| happineſs of bleſſed ſouls. Hooter. Milton. 
2. Felicity in general. | Pope, 
BLI'SSFULL. a. from &liſs and full.] Hap- 
py in the higheſt degree. ; oc 
BLISSFULLY. ad. from bliſsful.] Hap- 
pily. f 
BLYSSFULNESS. ſ. [from Bliſsful.] Hap- 
ineſs. 8 
To BLI'SSOM. v. n. To caterwaul, Di&, 
BLI'STER. ſ. [+luyfter, Dutch. ] 
1. A puſtule formed by raiſing the cuticle 
from the cutis, Temple. 
2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of 
a film or ſkin from the other parts. Bacon, 


4 


7 BLISTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


ri ſe in bliſters, Dryden, 


70 BLISTER. v. a. To raiſe bliſters by 


ſome huit, Shakeſpeare, 
BLITHE, a. [blide, Saxon.] Gay; airy; 


Hooker, Pope. 


BLI'THLY. ad. {from blitbe.] In a blithe 


manner, DE 

ſ. [from blitbe.] 

BLI'THSOMENESS. $ The quality of be- 
ing blithe. 55 

BLI'TASOME. 4. [from blitbe.] Gay; 
cheerful. Pbilips. 


To BLOAT. v. a. [probably from bloww.] . 


To ſwell. Addiſon, 
To BLOAT. v. . To grow turgid. 
| Arbuthnet. 
BLO'ATEDNESS, ſ. [from bloat. ] Turgid- 

neſs ; ſwelling. Arbuthnot, 

BLO'BBER. /. A bubble. Carew. 

BLO'BBERLIP. ſ. [blabber and lip.] A 

thick lip. Dryden. 

BLO'BBERLIPPED. 7 #. Having ſwelled or 

BLO'BLIPPED. thick lips, Gre, 

BLOCK. ſ. [block, Dutch. ] 

1. A heavy piece of timber. 

2. A maſs of matter. Addiſon. 

3- A maſly body. sevift. 

4+ The wood on which hats are formed. 

p: The wood on which criminals are be- 

eaded, Dryden, 

6. An obſtruction; a op, Decay of Pier. 

7. A ſea term for a pully, 

3. A blockhead. Shakeſpeare, 
o BLOCK. v. a. [bloguer, Fr.] To ſhut 
up; to incloſe, Clarendon, 

BLOCK-HOUSE. ſ. [from Block and bouſe.] 
A fortreſs built to obſtru or block up a 
paſs. Raleigh, 

BLOCK-TIN, /. [from blech and tin.] Tin 


pure or unmixed. Beyle. 


BLOCKA DE. ſ. [from block.] A flege car- 


ried on by ſhutting up the place. Tatlex. 
To BLOCK A'DE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſhut up. Pope. 
BLO'CKHEAD. / [from block and bead.] 
A ſtupid fellow; a dolt; a man without 
parts, | Pope, 


Stupid; dull, LI. 
BLO'CKISH, a. [from cl.] Stund 
BLO'CKISHLY. ad. [from f 

ſtupid manner. 5 
BLO'CKISHNESS, ſ. Stupidity, 
* V. J. The firſt forge in the; 

M11IS, | 
BLO'NKET. ſ. for blanket. * 
BLOOD. .. blood, Saxon.] 

1. The red liquor that circulates in th 

dies of animals. Gs 

2. Child; progeny, Shale 

3. Family ; kindred, 1 

4. Deſcent; lineage, Jy 

5. Birth; high extraction. Safe 

6. Murder; violent death. Sbaleſe 

7. Life. ＋ 

8. The carnal part of man. Jia 

9. Temper of mind ; ſtate of the i 


10. Hot ſpark ; man of fire, | 

11. The juice of anything, 
To BLOOD. v. a. = 

1. To ftain with blood, | 

2. To enure to blood, as a hound, 


3- To heat; to exaſperate. ; 
BLCOD-BOLTERED. 4. [from blu 
bolter:] Blood-ſprinkled. Shake 
To BLOOD-LET, v. a. To bleed; too 

vein medicinally, 
BLOOD-LETTER, ſ. [from M 
phlebotomiſt. NN 
BLOOD- STONE. ſ. The had jm 

green, ſpotted with a bright 7 rel 


BLOOD-THIRSTY. 4. Deſirous u 
blood, Ll 

BLO'ODFLOWER. . f. [hemantiu, 
A plant. 

BLOODGUPFLTINESS, . mo 


BLO'ODHOUND, / A hound tif 
| by the ſcent, Sul 
BLO'ODILY. 3. [from loody.] A J 


BLO'ODINESS, /, [from bloody.] Ti 
of being bloody. — 
BLO'ODLESS. 4. [from Blood. 
1. Without blood; dead. 
2. Without ſlaughter, 
BLO'ODSHED. f. [from Blood und þ 
1. The crime of blood; or mud 


2. Slaughter; deſtruction. 
BLO'ODSHEDDER. .. Murderer. 
BLO'ODSHOT. 4. [from 
BLOODSHO'TTEN. F Hot. — 

blood burſting from its proper __ 
BLO'ODSUCKER, ſ. { from u i 

1. A leech; a fly; any thing u 

blood, 


B IL O 


D OMV. 2. [from bloom] Full of blooms; 


Pope. 

owerys, | ; 2 
blew.] Act of blowing; 

4 1 ; Chapman, 
'SSOM. Iblorme, Saxon.] The flower 
ot grows on any 2 HS r e 
SSO M. v. 2. Jo put forth bioſloms. 
1 : Habbakkuk. 


LOT. v. a. [from blottir, French ] 
To 3 to make writing inviſible. 


| . Pope, 
To efface; to eraſe, Dryden, 
To biur, ; Aſcbam. 
To diſgrace; to disfigure. Rowe, 


To darken, Copley, 
IT. [. [from the verb.] i 
An obliteration of ſomething written. 

| Dryden. 
A blur; a ſpot. | 
A ſpot in reputation, 
ITCH, / [from blet.] A ſpot or puſtule 
on the ſkin, Harvey. 
OTE. v. a, To ſmoke, or dry by 
ſmoke, x 
W. ſ. [blowwe, Dutch. ] 
A ſtroke. a Clarendon. 
The fatal ſtroke. Dryden. 
A ſingle action; a ſudden event. 


Dryden, 
The act of a fly, by which ſhe lodges 
$10 fleſh, Chapman, 


LOW, v. n. pret. S %u; particip, paſſ. 
2. [blapan, Saxon, ] 

Jo move with a current of air. Pope. 
This word is uſed ſometimes imperſon- 
with it; as, it blows hard. Dryden, 
To pant; to puff. | Pope, 
To breathe, 


To found by being blown, Milton, 
To play muſically by wind. Numb, 


To lo over, To paſs away withqat 
Eo Glanville, 
Jobim up, To fly into the air by the 
e of gunpowder, Tatler. 


v. a. 
To eie by the force of the wind. 

: South, 
To inflate with wind. Jaiab. 
To ſwell; to puff into ſize. Shakeſp. 


Tofound an inſtrument of wind muſick. 
Milton, 


A unterer. Hayward, 
D'ODY. 4. [from blood. ] + 
Stained with blood. 4 4 

| Cruel; murderous. oe. 
)OM. . Thum, German.] 

| A bloſſom. : f 
N The ſtate of immaturity. Dryden. 
OM, v. 7. | 
To bring or yield bloſſoms, Bacon, 
' To produce, as bloſſoms. Hooker, 
Io be in a ſtate of youth, Pope. 


BLU 


5, To warm with the breath, 
6. To ſpread by report, 
7. To infe& with the eggs of flies. 
| © Shakeſpeare, 
8. To blow out, To extinguiſh by wind. 
9. To blow up, To raiſe or ſwell with 
breath. Bayle. 
10. 79 blow up. To deſtroy with gun- 
powder. | __ W|adward, 
11. To blow upon, To make tale. 
To BLOW. v. n. [blopan, Saxon. 
bloom; to bloſſom, 
BLO'WPOINT. ſ. A child's play. 
BLOWTH. .. [from Blau.] Bloom, or 
bloſſom, | Raleigb. 
BLOWZ E. ſ. A ruddy fat- faced wench, 
BL OWZ V. a. [flom blowwze.] Sun- burnt; 
higb- coloured. | 1 
BLU*BBER. /. The part of a whale that 
contains the oil. 
To BLU'BBER., v. n. To weep in ſuch a 
manner as to ſwell the cheeks. Swift, 
To BLU'BBER. v. @. To ſwell the checks 
with weeping. | Sidney, 
BLU DGEON, . A ſhort ſtick, with one 
end loaded. | 


aller, 
Donne. 


. BLUE. a. [blzp, Saxon, bleu, Fr.] One of 


the ſeven original colours. | Newton, 
BLU'EBOTTLE, /. {from blue and bottles] 
I. A flower of the bell hape. Ray. 
2. A fly with a large blue belly. Prior. 
BLU'ELY. ad. | from 6/ue.] With a blue 
Colour. Sæu ir. 


BLU CENESS. ſ. | from 4/uc.] The quality of 


being blue., Hoyle. 
BLUFF. 3. Big; ſurly; biuſtering, Dryden. 
To BLU NDER. v. n. [blunderen, Duich. ] 
1. To miſtake groſsly; to err very widely,” 
| South, 
2. To flounder; to ſtumble. Pope. 
To BLU'NDER, v. a. To mix fooliſhly, or 
blindly. | | Stilling fleet. 
BLU NDER. ſ. [from the verb.] A groſs or 
ſhameful miſtake. diſon. 
BLU'NDERBUSS. ,. [from b/under.] A gun 
that is diſchorged with many bullets, 
Dryden, 
BLU'NDERER. /. { from blunder. ] A block- 
head. Watts. 
BLU'NDERHEAD. /. A ſtupid fellow. 
| | L'Eſtrange. 
BLUNT. a. 
1. Dull on the edge or point; not ſharp. 
2. Dull in underſtanding; not quick. 


3. Rough: not delicate, Wotton, 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant, Bacon. 
To BLUNT. v. a, {trom the noun.] 

1, To dull the edge or point. Dryden, 


2. To repreſs, or weaken any appetite, Shak. 
BLU'NTLY, ad. from blunt. 
| 1. Without ſharpneſs. 


2. Coarſe ly 3 
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B O A 


2. Coarſely; plainly. Dryden. 
BLU “NTNESS. ſ. [from blunt. ] 
1. Want of edge cr point. Suckling, 
2. Coarſeneſs; roughneſs of manners. 
155 Dryden. 
BLUR. ſ. [borra, Span. a blot.] A blot; 
; 2 ſtain, South. 
7 BLUR, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To blot; to efface. Locke. 
2. To ſtain. Hudibras. 


To BLURT. v. a, To let fly without think- 


ing. Hakewell. 
To BLUSH. v. 3. [bloſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To betray ſhame or confuſion, by a red 
colour in the cheek. Smith, 
2. To carry a red colour, Shakeſpeare, 
BLUSH. /. [from the verb.] 
x. The colour in the cheeks raiſed by 


| ſhame. En Pope. 
2. A red or purple colour. Craſbaꝛv. 
3. Sudden appearance. Locke, 
BLU'SHY. a. Having the colour of 1 
acons 


7 BLU'STER. v. n. [ſuppoſed from blaſt.] 


1. To roar as a ſtorm, Spenſer. 
2. To bully; to puff, Gov, of Tongue, 
BLU'STER. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Roar; noiſe; tumult, Sroift. . 


2. Boaſt; boifterouſneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
BLU'STERER. ſ. A ſwaggerer; a bully. 


- BLU'STROVUS. . {from blufter.] Tumul- 


tuous; noiſy. Hudibras. 


BO. interje#. A word of terrour. Temple, 


BOAR, ſ. ban, Saxon. ] The male ſwine, 
BOARD. ſ. [bnæd, Saxon. ] 


1. A piece of wood of more length and 


breadth than thickneſs, Temple. 
2. A table, | Hakewell, 
3. A table at which a council or court is 
held, Clarendon, 
4. A court of juriſdiction. Bacon, 


5. The deck or floor of a ſhip. Addiſon. 
To BOARD. v. a. : 
1. To enter a ſhip by force, © Denham. 
2. To attack, or make the firſt attempt. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
3. To lay or pave with boards. ox0n, 
To BOARD. v. n, To live where a certain 
rate 15 paid for cating, Herbert. 
BOARD-WAGES. ſ. Wages allowed to 
ſervants to keep themſelves in victuals. 
Dryden. 
BO'ARDER. ſ. [from board.] A tabler. 
BO'ARISH, a. [| from Boar.] Swiniſh; bru- 


tal; cruel, Shakeſpeare, 
To BOAST. v. n. To diſplay one's own 

worth, or actions. 2 Cor, 
To BOAST. v. 4. 

1. To brag of, Atterbury. 
2. To magnify; to exalt. Pſalms. 
BO AST. /. | 

1. A proud ſpeech, Spectator. 


Jo BOB. v. a. 


LL, 


2. Cauſe of boaſting, 
BOA'STER. /. [from beaf.] A rage 


BOA'STFUL. 4. [ from . 
Oſtentatious. [ 0 wi } 

BO'ASTINGLY. ad. [from up: 
tatiouſly, 180 2 * 

BOAT. /. [bar, Saron.] A wide 


the water in. 


BOA'TION. J [beare, Lat] Rar 4 


BO, ATMAN. 2 /. [from boar 2 
BO*'ATSMAN, He that manages z 
BO'ATSWAIN. f. [from beat and ins 
An officer on board a ſhip, who hack 
of all her rigging, ropes, cables, any 


I. To beat; to drub, Shakly 
2, To cheat; to gain by fraud, ©} 


Skalely 
To BOB. v. n. To play backward ail 
ward, | 
BOB. ſ. [from the verb neuter.] 
1. Something that hangs ſo az . 
looſely. | 
2. The words repeated at the en 
ſtanza, | LF 
3» A blow, | 0 — 
BO BBIN. ſ. fbobine, Fr.] A ſmull in 
wood, uſed in weaving. 7 
BO'BCHERRY. /. [from bob and dy 
A play among children, in which 
cherry is hung ſo as to bob agu 
mouth, Ae 
BO'BTAIL. Cut tail. Shote 
BO'BTAILED. a. Having a tail 3 


BO'BWIG. ſ. A ſhort wig. 0 
To BODE. v. a. bo dian, Saxon. ] To 
tend; to be the omen of. Shak 
To BODE. v. 2. To be an omen; vi 
ſhew. | ) 
BO'DEMENT. ſ. {from bode.) bu 
omen. State 
To BODGE, v. 2. To boggle. E. 
BO DICE. /. [from bodies.] Stays; r 
coat quilted with whalebone. 
BO DILESS. a. [from body.} Into 
without a body, - 
BO'DILY. a. [from body.] 
1. Corporeal; containing body. 
2. Relating to the body, not the m 


4 


3. Real; actual. Shai 
BO'DILY. ad, Corporeally. 
BO'DKIN. /. ILodiben, or ſmall bol. 

ner, 

1. An inftrument with a ſmall - 

ſharp point. | 

2. An inftrument to draw a threalt 

band through a loop. 


3. An inſtrument to dreſs hats 10 


BOL 


v. , [bod1Z, Saxon. IN 
The material ſubſtance of 10 er 3 
| ; oppoſed to fpirit. | 
Tonk = human yu Hooker. 
pez ion. 
Reality; oppoſed to repreſenta 625 
ive maſs, Clarendon. 
_ e the battle. Clarendon. 
A eue PP. 
The outward condition. : 
The main part. Addiſon. 
A pandect; a general collection. 
Strength 3 as, wine of a good body. 
y-CLOATHS. ſ. Cloathing for horſes 
are dieted, Addiſon. 
Dv. v. a, To produce in ſome form. 
Shakeſpeare. 
. [bg ſoft, Iriſh.] A marſh; a fen; 
rals, South, 
TROTTER, ,. [from bog and trat.] 
e that lives in a boggy country. | 
DGGLE, v. n, [from bogil, Duteh.] 
o ſtart; to fly back. 8 
o hefitate. ocke. 


end | T 
GLER. /. [from beggle.] A doubter 
* morous 4 1M INS: 
, GY, a, [from bog.] Marſhy ; ſwampy. 
* i 8 Arbutbnct. 
HOUSE. f. A houſe of office. 

4 EA, /. [An Indian word.] A ſpecies of 
= Pope. 


II. v. u. [boniller, Fr.] 


To be agitated by heat. Bentley. 


a o be hot; to be fervent. Dryden. 
- To move like boiling water, Cay. 
55 o be in hot liquor. Shakeſpeare, 
4 To cook by boiling, Swift, 
uy II. v.4, To ſeeth; to prepare, or cook 
a dot water, Bacon, 


ER, /. [from boil. ] 


1, * The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 
* IEROUS. a. Ayer, furious, Dutch.] 
* Violent; loud; flormy. Waller. 

785 4 Turbulent ; ſurious, Addi ſon. 

Unwieldy. Fßbpenſer. 


TEROUSLY, ad, [from Boifterous.] 
ently ; tumultuouſly, Swift, 
DTEROUSNESS, ,, [from baiſterous.] 
multucuſneſs ; turbulence, 5 


ARY. a. [from bole. ] Partaking of the 


re of bole, Brawn, 

. a. ow Saxon, ] 
aing; brave; ſtout. Temple. 
bei. Trecuted with pirit. ee 
al in enfident; not ſcrupulous, Locle. 
mpucent; rude, Eccluſ. 
p | Kentious, Waller. 
threal Standing out to the view. Dryden, 


nale bold, To take freedoms. 
a Tilletſon, 


To BO'LDEN, . 4. [from bold} To mike 
BO'LDFACE. /. [from bold and face. 


 BO'LSTER. þ 


be perſon that boils any thing. Boyle. 


BOL 


bold. Aſcham, 


pudence; ſaucineſs. L'Eftrangr. 


BO LDFACED. a. [| from bold and face.] Im- 


Bramball. 


udent. 5 
BOLDLY. ad. [from bold.) In a bold man- 


ner. Hooker, 
 BO'LDNESS. ſ. [from beld.] 

1. Courage; bravery. Sidney, 
2. Exemprion from caution, Dryden. 
3. Freedom; liberty. | 5 
4. Confident truſt in God. Hooker. 
85 Aſſurance. Bacon. 

» Tmpudence, Hookers 


I. The body or trunk of a tree. Chapman, 
2. A kind of earth, Woodward. 
3. A meaſure of corn, containing ſix buſh=- 
els, Mortimer. 

BO'LIS. ſ. [ Lat.] Bolis is a great fiery ball, 
ſwiftly hurried through the air, and gene- 
rally drawing a tail after it. 

BOLL. ſ. A round ftalk or ſtem. . 

To BOLL, v. 2. [from the noun.] To riſe 
in a ſtalk. Exodus. 

[bolpene, Saxon. ] 

1. Something laid on the bed, to ſupport 


. the head, : Gay. 
2. A pad, or quilt, Swift. 
. Compreſs of a wound. Wiſeman. 

To BO LS TER. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


x. To ſupport the head with a bolſter, 
2. To afford a bed to. Shakeſpeare, 
3- To hold wounds together with a com- 


preſs. Sharp. 
4. To ſupport; to maintain. South, 
BOLT, }. { boult, Dutch; Bg.] 5 
1. An arrow; a dart. Dryden. 
2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. Dryden, 


3. Bolt upright; that is, upright as an ar- 
row. Addiſon, 
4. The bar of a door, Shakeſpeare. 
5. An iron to faſten the legs; corrupted 
from bought; a link. Shateſpeare. 
6. A ſpot or ſtain, Shakeſpeare. 
Te BOLT. v. a. | from the noun.] 


2. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt, Dryden, 
2. To blurt out, Milon. 
3. To ſetter; to ſhackle. Shakeſpeare, 


4. To ſift; or ſeparate with a ſieve. 
Dryden. 
5. To examine; to try out. Hale, 
6. To purify; to purge. Shakeſpeare, 
To BOLT. v. a. To ſpring out with' ſpeed 
and ſuddenneſs. Dryden. 
BO'LTER. /. {from the verb.] A fieve to 
ſeparate meal from bran, Bacon. 
BO'LTHEAD. /. A long ftrait-necked glaſs 
veſſel, a matraſs, or receiver, Bayle. 
BO'LTING-HOUSE. /. The place where 
meal is ſifted, | Dennis, 


$5 BO'LT- 


BON 


BO'LTSPRIT, or BowsrniT. ſ. A maſt 
running out at the head of a ſhip, not ſtand- 
ing upright, but aſlope. Sea Die. 

BO'LUS. od Laa. A medicine, made up 
into a ſoft maſs, larger than pills. Swift. - 

BOMB. f. [ bombus, Lat.] | 
1. A loud noiſe. Bacon. 

2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent for 

a fuſee, or wooden tube, filled with com- 

buſtible matter; to be thrown out from a 
mortar. | Rowe. 

7 BOMB. v. 4. To attack with . 

rior, 

BOMB-CHES'T. ſ. [from bomb and chef. 
A kind of cheſt filled with bombs, placed 
under ground, to blow up in the air. 

BOMB-KETCH. 72 /. A kind of ſhip, 

BOMB-VESSEL. ſtrongly built, to bear 
the ſhock of a mortar, Addiſon. 

BO'MBARD. ſ. [bombardus, Lat.] A great 

in. A barrel for wine. Knolles. 

To BOMBA'RD. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To attack with bombs. Addiſon. 

BOMBARDI' ER. ſ. [from bombard.] The 
engineer whoſe employment it is to ſhoot 
bombs. Tatler. 

BOMBA'RDMENT. 1 [from bombard.] 

An attack made by throwing bombs. 


Addiſon, 
BO'MBASIN. ſ. [bembaſir, Fr.] A light 
filken ſtuff. | 
BO'MBAST. ſ. Fuſtian; big words. Donne. 
BO'MBAST. 2. High ſounding. Sbakeſp, 
BOMBULA'TION. ſ. [from bombus, Lat.] 
Sound; noiſe. Brown, 
BONA RO'BA, ſ. A whore. * 9a 
1 Lat.] A kind of buffalo. 
BONCHRE'TIEN, ſ. [French.] A ſpecies 
of pear, ſo called, probably, from the name 
of a gardener. ; 
BOND. /. [bonv, Saxon. ] 
1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is 
bound. | Mt, 4% 
2. Ligament that holds together. 
23. Union; connexion. 
4. Impriſonment; captivity, 
. 5: Cement ; cauſe of union, Shakeſpeare, 
5. A writing of obligation. Dryden. 
Law by which one is obliged. Lats 
BOND. 3. ʒebonden, Saxon.] Captive; in 
- 2A ſervile ſtate. Cor. 
BONDAGE. ſ. [from bond.] Captivity ; 
impriſonment. Sidney. Pope, 
 BO'NDMAID. ſ. [from boxd.] A woman 
flave. Shakeſpeare, 
BO'NDMAN. /. [from bond.] A man ſlave, 


Mortimer. 


ATFs, 


one wholly in another's power. Dryden, 
BONDSE'RVANT. ſ. A flave, Lewiticus, 
BONDSE'RVICE. /. Slavery, 1 Kings, 


BO'NDSLAVE. /. A man in ſlavery. 
; "I Davies. 


| BO'NDSMAN. /. [from 


ocke. 


B OO 


One bound for another. Grad ug 
BO'NDWOMAN. A woman l 


BONE. /. Iban, Saxon,] Ji 
1. The ſolid parts of the body of u 
mal. ; 
2. A fragment of meat; a hone « 
much fleſh as adheres to A 8 
3. To be upon the bones, To attack. 
4. To make no bones, To make nh . 
5. Dice. | D 

To BONE. v. a. [from the noun.] Tot 
out the bones from the fleſh, | 

ms A; rpms ſ. [the bobbins with w 

ace is woven being frequent 
bones. ] Flaxen "ig , 74 

BO NELESS. A. {from bone.] Without 

To BO'NESET. v. n. [from bone ani 
To reſtore a bone out of joint; ja 
bone broken, 23 Wi, 

BO'NESETTER, ſ. [from boneſe,] A 
rurgeon. Dah 

BO'NFIRE. ſ. [bon, good, Fr. 2nd 
A fire made for triumph, . |} 

BO'NGRACE. /. [bonne grace, Fr.] 4 
vering for the forehead, H 

BO'NNET. ſ. [ boner, Fr.] A hat; 20 

BO'NNET. {ſn fortification] A kia 
little ravelin. 

BO'NNETS. [In the fea language.] & 

_ fails ſet on the courſes on the mizzen,n 
ſail, and foreſail, 

BO'NNILY. ad. I from bony. | C. 
handſomely. | 

BO'NNINESS, ſ. [from bonm.] Gap 
handſomeneſs. | 

BO'NNY. ad. {from bon, bonne, French 
1. Handſome ; beautiful. Shai 
2. Gay; merry. Shaiej 

BONNY-CLABBER. ſ. Sour butte r 


BO'NUM MAGNUM. ſ. A greit fl 
BO'NY. a. [from bone. ] | 
1, Conſiſting of bones, 
2. Full of bones. ; 
BO'OBY, /. A dull heavy, ſtupid fi n 


BO'OK. ſ. [boc, Saxon. ] . 
1. A volume in which we read or 


2. A particular part, a diviſion of a 


3. The regiſter in which a trader k 
account, Shale 
4. In books, In kind remembtance. 4 
5. Without book. By memory. * 

To BOOK. v. a, To regiſter in * 


BOOK-KEEPING. /. [from bl ail 
The art of keeping accounts, - 


QYBIVDER. , A man whoſe profeſ- 
it is to bind books. 

DKFUL. 4. [from Boot and Full. 
ed with undigeſted knowledge, Pope. 
OK ls! a, [from book.] Given to books. 
2 | Speater. 
MKISHNESS. f. [from 60okifh. Over- 
diouſneſs. * 
DLE ARNED. 4» 
1 Verſed in books. . Swift. 
LEARNING. . [from book and 
ming] Skill in literature; acquaint- 
ce with books. Sidney. 


u whoſe profeſſion is the ſtudy of books, 


th wi Shakeſpeare. 
nal DKMATE, /. Schoolfellow. 
SpAt Sbateſpeare. 


DKSELLER. ſ. He whoſe profeſſion it 
to ſell books. Walton, 
KWORM. /, {from Foot and worm. 
A mite that eats holes in books. 

A fudent too cloſely fixed upon books. 


Dal DM. . [from boom, a tree, Dutch. 
2nd 6 . ſea language.] A long pole uſed 
0 pread out the clue of the ſtudding ſail. 
r] 4 A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as 
1 mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer, 
:; A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour. 
A kind | Dryden. 
DOM. v. 1. To ruſh with violence. 
e. Pope. 


gift; a 

' Adaiſon. 
N. a. bon, Fr.] Gay; merry. Milton. 
R. ſ. (beer, Dutch. ] A lout; a clown, 


N. ſ. [from bene, Sax,] A 
ant , 


| 0 4 * Temple. 
VRISH, a. {from bor, ] Clowniſh; ruſ- 
x ' Shakeſpeare. 


DRISHLY. ad, After a clowniſh man- 
RISHNESS. ſ. { from bcoriſh.] Coarſe- 


ls of manners, 
DE. /.[bepig, Saxon. ] A ſtall for a cow. 
00 T. v. 4. [box, Saxon.] 


To enrich; to benefit. 
T. / [from the verb.] 
Proft; gain; advantage. Shakeſpeare. 
To boot, With advantage; over and 
dre, Herbert. 
. [bree, French. ] A covering fot 
les, uſed by horſemen, Milton, 
l of a curch, The ſpace between the 
min and the coach. | | 
00 T. v. a. To put on boots. 


Shakeſpeare, 


ace, Shakeſpeare, 
1 -HOSE, J. | from Boot and Wee 1 
1 book Dings to ſerve for boots. Shakeſpeare, 
L e Wood ſhaped like a leg, to 
10 en into boots for ſtretching them. 


Vox. I. 


from book and learn- 


DK MAN. , [from 550k and man.] A 


To profit; to advantage. Hooker. Pope. 


„Um 
BO'OT-CATCHER. ſ. { from bat and cateb.] 
I The perſon whoſe buſineſs at an ian is to 

pull off the boots of paſſengers. / /\ Swifts 
BO'OTED. a. from 694.) la boots. 


F 8 5 a Dry » 
BOOTH. ſ. {[boed, Dutch.] A houſe built 


of boards or boughs. Swift, 

BU'OTLESS, a. {ſrom boot. | 
1. Uſeleſs ;. unavailing. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Withour ſucceſs. Sbateſpeare. 

BO'OTY, f. [buy?, Dutch. ] | * ns 
1. Plunder; pillage. . Dryden. 


2- Things gotten by robbery, Shake'/peare. 
3. To play bovty, To luſe by defign. Dryden, 
POPE'EP, f. To play Bor Rr, is to look out 

and draw back, as if frighied. Dryden. 
BO'RABLE, a. {trom bore.] That may be 
. bored, : 
BORA'CHIO. ſ. ¶Lorrache, Spaniſh.]. A 
 drunkard, | Congreve. 
BO RAGE. 7. [from borazo, Lat.] A plant. 
BORA MEZ. ſ. The vegetable lamb, ge- 
nerally known by the name of Agnus 

Scythicus, . Brotun. 
BO'RAX, ſ. [torax, low Latin.] An ar- 

tificial falt, prepared from ſal armoniac 
nitre, calcined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, 

diffolved in wine. | Quincy. 
BO RDEL. ſ. {bordeel, Teut.] A brothel; 


a bawdy- ouſe. South, 


_ BO'RDER. {/. [bord, German.] 


1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 
Dryden. 
2. The edge of a country. Spenſer, 
3. The outer part of a garment adorned 
with needlework. 
4+ A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet 
with flowers, 5 Waller. 
To BORDER. v. . [from the noun. | 


1. To confine upon. FRnles. 

2. To approach nearly to. Tillotſon, 
To BO'RDER,. v. a. 

1. To adorn with a border. 

2. To reach; to touch. Raleigh, 


BO'RDERER. ſ. {from burder,]J He that 
dwells on the borders, Philips. 
To BO'RDRAGE. v. n. [from border.] 10 
plunder the borders. Spenſer. 
To BORE. v. a. [bonian, Saxon. ] To pierce 


with a hole. Di 2 
To BORE, v. u. £9 
1. To make a hole. Wilkins, 
2. To puſh forward towards à certain 
point, Dryden, 

BORE. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. The hole made by boring. Milton. 


2. The inſtrument with which a hole is 


bored. a ; ; Moxor. 
3. The ſize of any hole, Bacon. 
BORE. The preterite of bear. Dryden. 


BO/REAL. a. | borealis, Lat. ] Northern. Pope. 
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BO RE AS. ſ. [Lat.] The north wind, 
BORE'E. ſ. A kind of dance. Sift, 
'BO'RER. /. [from bore. ] A piercer. Moon. 
BORN. The participle paſſive of bear. 
To be BORN. v. u. pal. To come into 
„ e, Locke. 
BO'ROUGH. ſ. [bonhoe, Sax.] A town 
with a corporation. | 
BO/RREL. ſ. A mean fellow. 
To BORROW, v. a. 
1. To take ſomething from another upon 
credit. Nehemiah. 
2. To afk of another the uſe of ſomething 
for a time. Dryden, 
3. To take ſomething of another. 


Spenſer. 


arts. 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not be- 
longing to one. Dryden. 
BO RROW. /. {from the verb.] The thing 


borrowed. Shakeſpeare, 
BO'RROWER. - ſ. [from borroz.] | 
1. He that borrows. Milton. 


2. He that takes what is another's. Pope. 
BO/SCAGE. /. [boſcage, Fr.] Wood, or 
woodlands, 8 Morton. 
BO SKV. a. boſeue, Fr.] Woody. Milton. 
BOSO M. ſ. [borme, Saxon. } | 
1. The breaſt; the heart. Shakeſpeare, 
2. An incloſure. Hooker, 
3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 


breaſt, E >odus, 


4. The tender affections. Milton. 
5. Inclination; defire, Shakeſpeare. 
BO SOM, in compoſition, implies intimacy 
confidence; fondneſs. Ben Johnſon, 
To BO'SOM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe in the boſom, Milton, 
2. To conceal in privacy. Pope. 
BO SON. ſ. [corrupted from boat ſcvain.] 
BOSS. /. 6%, Fr.] 8 


1. A ſtud. | Pope. 


2. The part riſing in the midſt of any 
thing. 5 Job. 
3. A thick body of any kind. Moxon. 
BO'SSAGE. ſ. [in architecture.] Any tone 
that has a projecture. 
BO'SVEL. ſ. A ſpecies of erowfoot. 
BOTA'NICAL. Z a. | Beran, an herb. 


BOTA'NICK. Relating to herbs ; ſkilled 
in herbs. | Addiſon, 
BO*TANIST, ſ. [from botany.] One ſkilled 
in plants. Woodward, 


BOTANO'LOGY. f. [feraveayia.] A diſ- 
courſe upon plants, 

BOTCH. /. [bozza, Italian.] 
1. A ſweliing, or eruptive diſcoloration of 
the ſkin. | Donne. 

2, A part in any work ill finiſhed, 

P SL Shakeſpeare, 
3. Anradventitious part clumſily added. 


| Dryden. 
To BOTCH. v. a, {from the noun. ] 


| BO'TCHY, 4. [from botch.] Make 


To BO'PTLE. v. a. [from the noun, 


Bo 


1. To mend or patch elothe: clumſh 
2. To put together unſuitablj, or yi 
fully. dl 
3. To mark with bolches, 60 


botches. $ 
301 H. 4. [barha, Saxon,] The 
one and the other. | 
BOTH, conj. As well, Dy 
BO'TRYOID. 2. Bolguort"n;.] Having 
form of a bunch of grapes. © Wok 
BOTS. /. Small worms in the cntra 


ha dh i; 
two | 
4 


horſes, Shai 
BOTTLE. ſ. [bouteille, Fr.] 
1 A ſmaiſ veſſel of glaſs, or other my 
with a narrow mouth, | 
2. A quantity of wine uſually put in 
bottle; a quart, Spegt 
3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundle 


incloſe in bottles, 
BO'TTLEFLOWER, . A plant, 
BO'TTLESCREW, /. [from but 
creav. | A ſcrew to pull out the cak; 
BO'TTOM. ſ. [borm, Saxon.) 
1. The loweſt part of any thing, 
2. The ground under the water, 


3. The foundation; che ground work, 


Ate 
4. A dale; a valley, Bn 
5. The deepeſt part, | WU 
6. Bound; limit. Shake 
7. The utmoſt of any man's capacty, ND 


- . Shakgh 
8. The laſt reſort. 1h 
9. A veſſel for navigation. Ns 
10. A chance; or ſecurity, 
11. A ball of thread wound wp! 2 


To BOTTOM. v. a. [from the noun; 
1, To build upon; to fix upon 81 
port. Ait 


2. To wind upon ſomething, NI 
Shake! emp 

To BOTTOM. v. 2. To reſt upon g NI 
ſupport. 1 


BOTTOM ED. 4a. Having a bottom. 
BO'TTOMLESS. a, {from bottom.) \ 
ing a bottom; fathomleſs. 
BO'TTOMRY. /. [In navigation and 

merce.] The act of borrowing mont 

ſhip's bottom. 1 
BOUCHET. ſ. French. ] A fort of pt 
BOUD. ſ. An inſect which bl 
«malt. 

To BOUGE. v. . [bougs, Fr.] To 
out, 
BOUGH., ſ. [bog, Saxon.] An 2 

large ſhoot of a tree. 


BOUGHT, preter, of N buy. BOV | 


B OU . 


chr. , [from te Bou. 


r * A twiſt; a link; A knot. | Milton. 
Drs A flexure. Braun. 
6 LOV. , French. Broth; ſoup. 
* HokR Walls. [In architecture.] Walls 


i of round flinis or pebbles, laid in a 


ng mortar, 
OUNCE, V. H. 


To fall or fy againſt any thing with 
aving at force, | So ift. 
2 To make a ſudden leap. Addiſon. 
catral To boaſt ; to bully, : 

b To be bold, or ſtrong. Shakeſpeare, 
UNCE. / [from the verb.] 

er mat A ftrong ſudden blow. Dryden. 

A ſudden crack or noiſe, Gay, 


A boalt 3 a threat, 

INCER, /. [from bounce, ] A boaſter; 
ully; an empty threatener, 

IND. /. {from bind. ] 

A limit; a boundary. Pope, 
A limit by which any excurſion is re- 


5 ined. | Locke, 
batth Alzap; a jump; a ſpring. Addiſen, 
ek, A rebound, Decay of Picty, 


OUND, v. 3. [from the noun, | 


g. To limit; to terminate. Dryden. 
uer, To reſtrain; to confine, Shakeſpeare. 
JOUND, v. a. [bordir, Fr.] 

1 work, To jump ; to ſpring, Pope, 

Aitel To rebound; to fly back, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
UND. v. a. To make to bound. 
Shake Shakeſpeare, 
apacif ND, participle paſſive of bjnd, Knolles, 


ND. a, [a werd of doubtful etymo- 
„] Deſtined; intended to come to any 


, Temple. 

p NDARY. ſ. [from Sound.] Limit; 

p tage Ind, Reger. 

INDEN, participle paſſive of bind. 

noun. WE DN G-STONE.F . A ſtone to 
n 851 ND. STONE. 5 | play with, 

At | D den, 

" NDLESNESS. /. {from r * 4 

Shale emption from limits, South. 


WI ESS. 4. from beund,] Unlimit- 
unconfined. South. 


d; generoue, Dryden. 
INTEOUSLY, ad, [from bounteous, ] 
erally ; generouſly, Dryden 
NTEQUSNESS, . [from bounteous, ] 
uficence ; liberality. Pſulms. 


INTIFUL, a, [from bounty and -full.] 
b | _ generous ; munificent. Taylor. 
TIFULLY. a, from bountiful.) Li- 

.] To aly, 


NT Dionne. 
| HIFULNESS, . [from Bountiful. ] 
© Qualty of being bountiful ; generv- 


INTIHEAD. ; 


STIHOOD. J. Goodneſs; virtue. 


Spenſer. 


INTEOUS, 4. {from bounty.] Liberal; 


- 


BO W. 


BOUNTY. ſ. [bonte, Fr.] Generoſity; 
liberality; munificence. Hoster. 

To BO'URGEON. v. n. [bourgeonner, Fr.] 
To ſprout; to ſhoot into branches. 


| | Howel, 
BOURN. ſ. [ borne, Fr.] 
1. A bound; a limit. Shakeſpeare. - 
2.. 4 brook ; a torrent, enſer, 


To BOUSE. v. 2. [buyſen, Dutch.} To 
drink laviſhly, Spenſer, 
BO USV. a. from Bouſe.] Drunken. King. 
BOUT. . {botta, Italian.] A turn; as 
much of an action as is performed at one 


time, | AE Sidney. 
EO'UTEFEU. ſ. [French.] An incendiary, 
vs | King Charles, 
BO/UTISALE. ſ. A fale at a cheop rate. 
Heoyward, 


BOUTS RIMES. [French.} The lafi words 
or thimes of a number of verſes given to 
be filled up, _ | £8 

To BOW. v. a, [buzen, Saxon. ] 

1, To bend, or inflect, Locke, 
2. To bend the body in token of reſpect 
or ſubmiſſion, Iſaiah, 


3. To bend, or incline, in condeſcenſion. 


0 Eccluſ. 
4. To depreſs; to cruſh, Pope. 
Jo BOW, v. u. i 5 
1. To bend; to ſuffer flexure, _ * 
2. To mike a revetence. Decay of Piety, 
3. To ſtoop. | Judges. 
4. To fink under preſſure, ' Jfaiab, 


BOW, /. [from the verb, It is pronounced, 
like the verb, as now, begu.] An act of 


reverence or ſubmiſſion. Swift, 
BOW, ſ. pronounced bo. ' Y 
1, An inſtrument of war, Alleyne, 


2. A coloured arch in the clouds, Genes. 
3. The inftrumens with which ſtring- in- 
ſtruments are ſtruck, Dryden, 
4. The doubling of a ſtring in a ſlip knot, 
5. A yoke. | Shakeſpeare. 
6. Bow of a fbip. That part of her 
which begins at the loof, and compaſſing 
ends of the ſtern, and ends at the ſtern - 
moſt parts of the forecaſtle. 

BOW-BENT. a. { from bow and bent, ] 


Crooked. 4 Milton. 
BOW-HAND. ſ. [ from bow and hand, ] 
The hand that draws the bow. Spenſer, 


BOW-LEGGED. a, | from bow and leg. ] 
Having crooked legs. - 

To BO'WEL, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pierce the bowels, _ Thomſox. 

BO'WELS. ſ. [ boyaux, Fr,] ; 
1. Inteſtines; the veſſels and organs with- 


in the body. Samuel. 

2. The inner parts of any thing. | 
| Sba leſpeare. 

3. Tenderneſs; compaſſion. Clarendon. 


BO'WER. f. 
made of branc 
O 2 


from bough.] An arbour 
es. 1 
5 BO WER. 
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BOW 


BO'WER. /. [from the bow of a ſhip. ] 
Anchor ſo called. 


To BO'WER, v. a. [from the aaa To 


embower, Sbaleſt eure. 
BO'WERY., 4. [ from bower, ] Full of 


1. A veſſel to hold liquids. . Felton. 
2. The hollow part of any thing.  S<vife, 
3. A baſin, or fountain. Bacon. 
BOWL. ſ. {bouz, Fr.] A round maſs relled 
al ung tne ground, Herbert, 
To BOWL. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
I. To play at bowls, 
2. To throw bowls at any thine. 
Shakeſpeare, 
BO WLDER STONES.. /. Lumps or frag- 
ments of ſtone or marble, rounded by 
being tumbled to and again by the action 
of the water. Woodwvard. 
BOWLER. ſ. [from Low!.] He that plays 
at bowls, ' 
BO'WLINE, ſ. A rope faſtened to the middle 
part of the outſide of a fail. 


 BO/WLiNG-GREEN. J I from bow! and 


# nos, A lev'1 piece of ground, kept 

mooth for bowlers, Bentley. 

BO'WMAN. /. An archer, Jeremiah. 

BO WSPRIT ( ſ. Boltipritz which ſee: 

To BO'WSSEN, v. 2. To drench; to ſoak. 

| 8 Carew, 

BO'WSTRING, ſ. The firing by which the 
bow is kept bent. 

BO'WYER. ſ. [from bow.) | 

1. An archer. Dryden. 

2. One, whoſe trade is to make bows, 

BOX, /. [box, Saxon.] A tree. 


- BOX. /. box, Saxon. } 


1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. Pope, 

2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs, 

3. The cheſt into which money given is 


gut. Spenſer, 
4. Seat in the playhouſe. Pepe. 
To BOX. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe in a box. Sift, 


BOX. ſ. [ bock, a check, Nelh.] A biow 
on the head given with the hand. Zramball, 
To BOX, v. n. [from the noun, ] Tec fight 


with the fiſt. Speftatcr. 
BO'XEN. 42. from box.] 

1. Made of box, Gaz. 

2. Reſembling box. Dryden. 


BOXER. /. [irom box.] A man who fights 
with his fiſts, 

BOY. 
I. A mole child; not a girl. 
2. One i the ſtate of adoleſcence; ; older 
than an infant, 
3 A word of contempt for young 1 men, 

Lacks 


bowers. Ticlell. 
BO WL. .. [buelin, Welch.] 


PP. An abbreviation of biſhop, 


B RA 


To BOY. v. n. [from the 
apiſnly, or * boy. 9 b 

* Y.HOOD. 1. [from bry.] The tar 

oy. 

BO'YISH, a. [from boy. ] y 
1. Belopging to a boy. Slate 
2. Childiſh; trifling, bh 

_ YISHLY. ad. [from 40 5 Chilg 

; triflingly. 

50 Wists. J. L from beißt,] ce 
neſs; triflingneſs. 

BO'YISM . [ trom Ley. Tue 


neſs. 


BR A'BBLE. ſ. [brabbelen, Dach 40 
rous conteſt. Stokes 
To BRA'BBLE. v. n. [from the noun, 
conteſt noifily, 
BRA RULES: Je A clamorous nai 
ow 
To BRACE. v. a. Lembraſſer, r) 
1. Lo bind; to tie cloſe with banda 
2. To intend; to ſtrain up. Hil 
BRACE, ſ. {from the verd. 
1. Cincture; bandage. 
2. Thai which holds any thing tight, 
3. BRACEs of a coach, Thick itrypt 
leather on which it hangs, 
4. RACE. [In priniing. ] A crockell 
inclofing a patlage z as in a triplet, 
8. Warlike preparation. Sbateſy 
6. Tenfion ; tichtnels. f = 
BRACE. ſ. A pair; a couple, Lr 
BRA'CELET. /. | bracelet, Fr.] An 0 
ment for the arms. 
ERA'CER. /. [trom brace,] A cinl 
a bandage, Ma 
BRACH, 85 [braque, Fr.] A bitch how 
Sb. zt 
BRA'CHIAL. a. [ from bracbium, La. 
longing to the arm, 
BRACHY'GKAPEY, g. ISN m 
o.] The art or practice of with 
ſhoit compi. Clo 
BRACK, /. A' breach, | by 
BRA'CKET. g. A piece of wood ful 
the ſupport of ſomething, Mi 
BRA'CKISH. a. {6rack, Dutch.] I 
tomething fait, b 
BRA“ KISHNESS. /. [ſrom brackiþs. 
ne. s 
BRAD. /, A ſort of nail to floor 
with, Yi 
To BRAG. v. u. | braggeren, Dutch.) 
boaſt ; to diſplay ofteqzationly. 5 


BRAG. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion, 
2. The thing boaſted, lA 

BRAGGADO' CIO, J. A puffing 3 pol 
fellow. 1 


BRA 


Boaſtful; 


B R A 


a . [from brag. ] 6. The offspring; the deſcendant; Craſpa. 
70 Ee g-] Donne. 7. The be or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
N wo ART. {. [from brag. ] A boaſter. To BRANCH. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
* ons : Shakeſpeare, 1. 5 ſpread in ee Mien. 
0 A from brap.] A boaſter. 2. To ſpread into ſeparate parts. - Locke. 
4 GGER. / [fr g ] South, 3. To ſpeak diffufively. mm Spectator. 
15 a 'GLESS. ad. [from brag.] Without a 4. To have horns ſhooting out. Milton, 
E # )* 
; Lx. ad, [from brag.] Finely. Spenſer. 1. To divide as into branches. Bacon, 
Chili BRAID. „. a, [bhædan, Saxon. } To 2. To adorn with needle- work. Spenſer. 
| eave together, | Milton, BRA'NCHER. . 28 


* not. Prior. 

N AID. 4. Deceitſul. Shakeſpeare. 
A cn LS. ſ. [Sea term. ] Small ropes reeved 
the d:ough blocks. 


ki. , [bn&gzen, Saxon, ] 
That collection of veſſels and organs 


roll the head, from which ſenſe and motion 
ne. Shakeſpeare, 
] The underſtanding. Hammond. 
The affections, Shakeſpeare, 


RAIN, v. 4. To kill by beating out the 
p Pope. 


tight, r cus. Shakeſpeare. 
c tum VINLESS. a, [from rain.] Silly. 
| H:oker, 


VIN-PAN. /. [from brain and par. } The 
ul! containing the brains. Dryden. 
VINSICK. a, [from brain and /ick. ] 
fdebeaded; giddy, lam. Xn es, 
INSICKLY. ad. [ tom brain ſicł. 1 
kv; heatily, Shakeſpeare, 
VINSICKNESS, [. [ from Erainſick.] In- 
cret on; giddineſs. 


5 cad 


aa IKE, Ihe preterite of break, Knoles. 
tch baut ./ Fern; brambles, Dryden, 
Shale KE. |. 


„ L An iaſtrument for dreſſing hemp or flax. 
The handle of a ſhip's pump. 

A baker's kneading tr ugh. 

KY. a, | from brake. ] Thorny; 
&ly ; rough, Ben FJobnſon. 
MBLE. . {bpemlap, Sat, rubus, Lat.] 


e and 
writing 


Gia 1 


od fixed Blackberry buſh 3 dewberry buſh z raſp- 
ty diſh, Miller, 
ch. Any rough prickly ſhrub, Cay. 


MBLING. /. A bird, called alſo a 
untain chaqinch. Dic. 
N. /. [brenna, Italian, ] The huſks of 
nt ground, | Morton. 
NH. branche, French.] 

de ſhout of a tree from one of the main 
gs, e ae 
Any diſtinct article, ogers. 
Aay part that ſhoots out from the reſt. 


jon. I i Raleigb. 
imaller river running into a larger. 
fing, Raleigb. 


* part of a family deſcending in a 
tera] line, 


AID . {from the verb.] A texture; A 


ns. | ; 
VINISH, a. {from rain.] Hotheaded; 


Carew, ; 


1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 
2. In falconry, a young hawk. [branchieng 
French, 
BRA'NCHINESS. ſ. {from branchy.] Fuls 
neſs of branches. 4 
BRA'NCHLESS, a. [from Branch. 
I. Without ſhoots or boughs, | _ + 
2. Naked. | Shakeſpears, 
BRA'NCHY. a. [from branch.) Full of 
branches ſpreading. Mattis. 
BRAND. /. [ bnand, Saxon. EL 


1. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted. 
| Dryden. 

2. A ſword, BY how. 

3. A thunderbolt, Granville. 


4. A mark made by burning with a hot 
iron. Bacon. Dryden. 
To BRAND. v. a. [branden, Dutch. 
1. To mark with a hot iron. | 
2. To mark with a note of infamy. Atterb, - 
BRA'NDGOOSE.-ſ. A kind of wild fowl, 
To BRA'NDISH. v. 4. | from brand, a 
ſword. ] | 
1. To wave or ſhake, Smith, 
2. To play with; to flouriſh. Locke. 


, BRA'NDLING. /. A particular worm. 
Walton, 

BRA'NDY. ſ. A ſtrong liquor diſtilled from 
wine, Sqoift, 


BRA'NGLE, ſ. Squabble; wrangle. Swift. 
70 BRA'NGLE. v. 2. To wrangle; to 
ſquabble. | 
BRANK./. Buckwheat. Mortimer. 
BRA'NNY. a. {from bran.] Having the ap- 

pearance of bran. Wiſeman. 

BRA'SIER. /. [from &raſs.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. : 
2. A pan to hold coals. Arbuthnot, 

BRA'SIL, or Be azit., ſ. An American 
wood, commonly ſuppoſed to have been 
thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought 
from Braſil. 

BRASS: /, [bnar, Saxon. ] 
1. A yellow metal, made 
with lapis calaminaris. 
2. Impudence. LES 

BRA'SSINESS. /. [from braſſy.] An appear- 


by mixing copper 
Bacon, 


ance like brals. 


BRA'SSY. a. [from braſs.] g 
1. Partaking of braſs, MNoodævard. 
2. Hard as braſs, Shakeſpeare.” 
3. Im- 
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B R A 


3. Impudeot. 


RAST. participle a. [from burft.] Burſt ; 


broken. J Spenſer, 
BRAT. /. 1 * 
1. A child ſo called in contempt. 
| Roſcommon. 


2. The progeny ; the offspring. South, 
BRAVA'DO, ſ. A boaſt; a brag. 
BRAVE. 4. { brave, French, ] 
1. Courageous; daring; bold. Bacon, 
2. Gallant 5 having a noble mien, 
Shateſpeare. 
3. Magnificent ; grand, Denham. 
4. Excellent; noble, Sidney. Digby. 
BRAVE. /. [brave, French. ] ” 
1. A hector; a man daring beyond pru- 
gence or fitneſs. Dryden, 
2. A boaſt; a challenge. Shakeſpeare. 
To BRAVE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To defy; to challenge. Dryden. 
2. To carry a boaſting appearance. Hacon. 
BRA'VELY . ad. [ from brave,] In a brave 
manner; couragecuſly ; gallantly. Dryden, 


BRAVERV. /. [from brave. 


1. Courage; magnanimity. Addiſon, 
2. Splendour; magnificence, Spen ſer. 
3. Show; oſtentation. Bacon. 
4. Bravado; boaſt. Sidney. 


BRAVO. ſ. [Dbravo, Italian.] A man who 
murders for hire. Covern. of the Tongue. 
Jo BRAWL. v. . [brouiller, French.] 
1. To quarrel noifily or indecently. 
8 Watts, 
2. To ſpeak loud and indecently, 
| „ | Shakeſpeare, 
3. To make a noiſe. Shakeſpeare, 
BRAWL. ſ. [from the verb.] Quarrel; 
noiſe ; ſcurrility, Hooker, 
BRA'WLER. ſ. ¶ from Bᷣra tu.] A wrangler. 
BRAWN. ſ. [of uncertain etymology.] 
1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 
Peacbam. 
2. The arm ſo called from its being muſ- 


culous. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. Dryden, 


4. The fleſh of a boar. Mortimer. 
3 8+ A boar. | | 
BRA'WNER, ſ. [from brawn.] A boar 
killed for the table. King. 
BRA WNINESS. ſ. | from brazony.] E 
hardneſs, Locke. 
BRA'WNY. a. [from brawn.] Muſculous ; 
fleſhy; bulky. | Dryden, 
To BRAY. wv. a. [bnacan, Saxon.] To 
pound; or grind ſmall. Chapman. 
To BRAY, , u. [ broive, French, ] | 
1. To make i noiſe 2s an aſs, Dryden, 


2. To make an offenſive noiſe. Congreve. 
BRAY. ſ. [from the verb.] Noiſe; ſound 
the voice of an als, Shakeſpeare. 
BRA'YER. /. {trom brey.] 
1. One that brays like an aſs, Pope, 


3 
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2. With printers, an inſtrument io 
— ink. 1 
0 BRAZE, v. a. [from haßt. 

1. To ſolder ai bra(s, * | 
2. To harden to impudence, gat 
BRA'ZEN. a. {from braſs. ) 
1. Made of braſs, p 
2. Proceeding from braſs, Cbairſy 

- Impudent, | 
To BRA'ZEN. v. 3. To be impudenz; 


bully. Aa 
BRA ZENF ACE. ſ. {from brazen 250 10 ; 
An impudent wretch, Sbaleh q 
BRA'ZENFACED. a. [from b 
Impudent ; ſhameleſs, Sbaleh 4; 
BRA'ZENNESS. [. [from brazen. 
1. Appeaiing like braſs, q 
2. Impudence, p 
BRA'ZIER. ſ. See Braun, {| | © 
BREACH, . [from break ; breebe, Fad i 
1. The act of breaking any thing, Shah 7 
2. The ſtate of being broken. Sah q 
3. A gap in a fortification made bj1 110 
ter y. q 
4+ The violation of a law or conta q 
5. An opening in a coaſt, bY 7 
6. Difference; quarrel, Clan 
7. Infraction; injury. Clary q 


BREAD, /. [bneov, Saxon,] 
1. Food made of ground corn, 
2. Food in general, ly 7 
3. Support of lifę at large. 

BREAD-CHIPPER. ſ. [from 57 
cbip.] A baker's ſervant. Shak 

BREAD-CORN. ſ. [from bread and 
Corn of which bread is made. Ha 

BREADTH, /. {from bnad, Sarong. 

_ meaſure of any plain ſuperficies from 
do fide. or 

To BREAK. wv. a, pret. I brote; « 
part. paſſ. broke, or broken. {bneccan,s 
I. To part by violence, 
2, To burſt, or open by force. 

3. To pierce; to divide, 4 T 
4. To deſtroy by violence. a ne 
5. To overcome; to ſurmount. 
6. To batter; to make 9 or fn 

bole 
7. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrengib! 
body, 1 
2. To fink or appal the ſpirit, Mc: 
9. To ſubdue, 3 
10. To cruſh; to diſable; to men 


11. To weaken the mind. 
13. To tame; to train to obedient 
— 5 

13. To make bankrupt. © 75 
14. To crack or open the ſkin. 2 


0 iolate a c or promi 
15. To violate a contract or p al 


B R E. 


1 1 fringe a law. J D den. 
5 e to hinder the effect of. 
c Dryden. 
1 To interrupts Dryden, 
* To ſeparate company. Atterbury. 
To diff lve any union. Collier. 
Pan To reform. Grew, 
ateſy To open ſomething new. Bacon, 
To diſcard z to diſmiſs from office. 
udent; 1 b i Swift. 
A) bl T, brcat the back, To diſable one's 
250 ſy BY | t Shakeſpeare. 
badete J. break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
are 75 break fa. To eat the firſt time in 
baieg day. 


To break ground, To open trenches, 
|, break the beart. To deſtroy with 
Dryden. 


f. 
Jo break the neck. To lux, or put out 


5 Frend neck joints. Shakeſpeare. 
19, Shu To break off, To put a ſudden ſtop. 
Sale To break of, To preclude by ſome 
be by 1 kacle, 


Addiſon. 
To break up. To diſſolve, Afrbutbnot. 


contra To break up. To open; to lay open. 
I | Woodzoard. 

; Jo break up. To ſeparate or diſband, 
7 K nolles. 


To break upon the wheel, To puniſh by 
ching a criminal upon the wheel, and 
aking his bones with bats, 

Jo breal 2vind, To give vent to wind 
the body. 


| bread KEAK, v. 7%, 


Shake To part in two. Shakejpeare. 
id and To burſt, Dryden, 
=. To burſt by daſhing, as waves on a rock. 
>ax0n,| | Pepe. 


cies from To open and diſcharge matter. Harwey, 
To open as the morning, Donne, 
To burſt forth; to exclaim. Shakeſpeare. 
To become bankrupt. Pope, 
Todecline in health and ſtrength. Sevift. 
To ifſue out with vehemence, Pope. 
To make way with ſome kind of ſud- 


j nels, Hooker, Samuel, 


le; of 
Neccan, 


c. 


nt. To come to an explanation, 

hes or ff Ben Johnſon, 
Stoke To fall out; to be friends no longer. 

mn Ben Fohnſon. Prior. 


To break from, To ſeparate from with 


* >: hemence, Roſcommon. 
_ To break in. To enter unexpectedly, 
to cafe Addiſon. 

5 To break leoſe, To eſcape from capti- 


Milton, 


bedienct 


cc . break off, To defiſt ſuddenly. 
29 | 0 T, lar o 
, ] 1! break of from, To part from with 
m. 10 * Shakeſpeare. 
Ir prom ' break out, To diſcover itſelf in ſud- 
E South. 


19. To break out, To have eruptions from 
the b dy. | 
20. To Break out, To become diffolute. 


| Dryden, 
21. To break up. To ceaſe; to intermit. - 


| 1 
22. To break up. To diſſolve itſelf, Wars. 


23. To break up. To begin holidays, 


Shakeſpeare. 

24. To break with, To part friendſhip 

with any. Sourbs 
BREAK. /. [from the verb. 


I. State of being broken; openings 


2. A pauſe; :n interruption, 


3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is 
ſuſpended, | Swifts 


BRE'AKER. ſ. [from breet.] | 
1. He that breaks any thing. Sonth. 
2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks. 
To BRE'AKFAST. v. n. [from break and 
Faft.] To et the firſt meal in the day. 
BREAKFAST, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The firſt meal in the day. Wotton, 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 
3- A meal in general, Dry 
BRE'AKNECK. ſ. A ſteep place endanger- 
ing the neck, - Shakeſpeare. 
BRE AK PROMISE. ſ. One that makes a 
practice of breaking his promiſe. _ 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
BRE AM. ſ. [brame, French.] The name of 
a fiſh, | ho 


BREAST. ſ. [bneopr, Saxon. ] | 
1. The middle part of the human 
between the neck and the belly, '' 
2. The dugs or teats of women which con- 
tain the milk. Jol 
3. The part of a beaſt that is under the 

neck, between the forelegs. 
Dryden. 
Coro 


body, 


4. The heart; the conſcience. 


5. The paſſions. N ey. 
To BREAST, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
meet in front, Shakeſpeare. 


BRE' ASTBONE. ſ. [from ow and bore, ] 
The bone of the breaſt; the ſternum. 
BRE*'ASTHIGH, a. | from breaft and high.] 
Up to the breaſt. | ids 0 
BRE'ASTHOOKS. ſ. [from breaſt and hook. } 
With ſhipwrights, the compaſſing timbers 
before, that h 
and all the forepart of the ſhip. Harris. 
BRE'ASTKNOT, ſ. | from 6reaft and knot. 
A knot or bunch of ribbands worn by wo- 
men on the breaſt, POOR Addiſon, 
BREA'STPLATE. ſ. [from breaft and 1 
Armour for the breaſt. ö 


BRE'ASTPLOUGH. J A'plonph vfed 2 


paring turf, driven by the breaſt, Mortim. 
BRE'ASTWORK. f. f from breaj} and work.] 
Works thrown up as high as the breaſt of 
the defendants, - * Clarendon, 


BREATH, 


elp to ſtrengthen the ſtem, - 


= EO 
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BREATHING. /. {from breathe.] 


B RE 


BREATH. /. [bnaSe, Saxon.] 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 


body. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. Life. Dryden. 

3. The ſtate or power of breathing freely. 
. Dryden. 


4. Reſpiration; act of breathing. Milton. 


5. Reſpite; pauſe; relaxation. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Breeze; moving air. Addiſon. 

7. A ſingle act; an inſtant. Dryden. 
To BREATHE. v. n. from breath,] 

1. Todraw in and throw out the air by the 


lungs, # Pope, 
2. To live. Shake/peare, 
3. To reft. Roicrmmon, 
4. To paſs by breathing. Shakeſpeare, 


Jo BREATHE. v. a. ' 
x. To inſpire into one's own body, and ex- 
pire out of it, Dryden. 
2. To inject by breathing. Decay of Piery. 

3. To e ect by breathing, Spectator, 
4. To exerciſe. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To move or actuate by breath, Prior. 
6. To utter privately. / Shakeſpeare. 

7. To give air or vent to. Dryden, 

BRE'ATHER. f. {from brearte.] 

1. One that breathes, or lives. | 

Shakeſpeare, 
2, One that utters any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Inſpirer; one that animates or infuſes by 
inſpiration. Norris, 


1. Aſpiration; ſecret prayer, Pricr, 

2. Breathing place; vent. Dryden, 
BRE'ATHLESS. 3. from breath.] 

1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour, 

2. Dead, | Prior, 
BRED. participle paſſive. | from to breed, ] 
BREDE. /. See Bxa1D. Addiſon. 


BREECH. /. [ſuppoſed from bnzcan, Sax. ] 


1. The lower part of the body. Hayward, 
2. Breeches. Shakeſpeare, 
3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance, 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 
To BREECH. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
x. To put into breeches, 
2. To fit any thing with a breech; as, to 
breech à gun. 
BRE ECHES. ſ. [bnæc, Saxon. J 
1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To wear the breeches, is, in a wife, to 
uſurp the authority of the huſband. 
L' Eftrange. 
To BREED. v. 0. preter. I bred, I have 
bred. [bnewvan, Saxon. ] 
1. To procreate to generate, Roſcommen, 
2. To occaſion; to cauſe; to produce. 


Aſcham, 

3. To contrive; to hatch ; to plot. | 
Shake = 
cke. 


4: To produce from one's ſelf, 


5. To give birth to. | 
6. To educate; to qualify by edvcaiy 


7. To brin s "ih 
7 10 g up; to take 
To BREED. w. a. ec 


1. To bring voung. $ 
2. To increaſe by new produQlion, 


3- To be prcduced ; to. have birth 
ET | ; ; vor 
4. To raiſe a breed. Y 
BREED. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A caſt; a kind; a ſubdivifon off 
2. Progeny ; offspring. Sil 
3. A number produced at once; 2 


A, nl 


BE] 
BRE'EDBATE, ſ. from bred nt ' cor 
One hat breeds quatrels. Shall # 


BREEDER. g. [from breed.) 
I. That which produces any thing, 4 

| belt 

2. The perſon which brings up mi 


_ 
3. A female that is prolific, Sal, 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a bro 


BRE'EDING. .. [from breed. 
1. Eaucation; inſtruction; qualifes 

| Joa}rh 

2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremany 


3- Nurture, | 'Y 
BREESE. ſ. {bpiopa, Saxon. ] A ftingg 
BREEZE. . brezza, Ital.] A ently 
BREEZY. ad, | from breeze.) Faanel 

ales. ; 
BREME. a. Cruel; ſharp; ſevere, 
BRENT, a. Burnt, 3 
BRET. /. A fiſh of the turbot kind, 
BRETHREN. /. {The plural of bn 
BRE VIARV. /. [breviare, French. 

1. An abridgment; an epitome. 4 

2. The book containing the daily (a 
the church of Rome, 
BRE'VIAT. /. [from brevis, Lat.) A 
___ compendium, Decay of 
BRE'VIATURE, f. [from brevio, Lit 

abbreviation. | 
BRE VIER. . A particular 'fize f 
letter uſed in printing. 4 
BRE'VITY, J. | brevitas, Lat.] Conc 
- ſhortneſs, h 
To BREW, v. 4. Breu ven, Dutch. 
1. To make liquors by mixing ſe ; 

gredients. 1 q 


2. To prepare by mixing things 0 


To contrive ; to plot. in 
To BREW. v. n. To perform the off 
| brewer, | en 


B R 1 


. J [from 'the verb.] Manner: of 


Bacbn. 
beating AGE, . from bretv. ] —— of 
. jous things. r 
D a hoſe profeſſion it is 

— " „ Tillatſon. 


005. [from brew and houſe. ] 
5 . to brewing. Bacon. 
WING. /. {from n Quantity of 


4 | 
. A piece of bread ſoaked: i in 


it pottage, made of ſalted meat. 
w1 [Bribe, in. French.] A reward 
n to pervert the judgment. 
UBE, v. a. [from the noun.] To gain 
bribes, 
BER, / [from bribe. ] One that pays 
_ p-aQtices, 
ERV. / The crime of giving or tale 
howard for bad practices. Bacon. 
K. / [brick, Dutch. ] TJ 


Ne a A maſs of burnt clay for builders, a 
9 aun. 
4 A loaf ſhaped like a brick. 
Sha RICK. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To lay 
h 4 th bricks. Dt 
27 KBAT, / [from brick and bat.] "A 
e of brick, Bacon. 


KCLAY. ſ. {from brick and clay.] 
y uſed for making brick. MWoodevard. 
CKDUST, . [from brick and duſt. ] 
| made by pounding bricks. Spectator. 
KILN. . [from 6rick and kiln. J A 
n or place to burn bricks in. | 
Decay of Piety » 
KLAVER, ſ. [from brick and lay.] 2 
ck maſon. 
KMAKER, . [from brick and make, ] 
e whoſe trade it is to make bricks, *' 
Woodward, 


ding ; nuptial, Walſh. Pope. 
DAL. ſ. The nuptial feſtival. Herbert. 
N. 4 [bnyd, Saxon. ] A begun” new 

mith, 
= . [from bride and bed. ] er. 


A Pope, 
ty of 2 . from bride and cake.) A 
2 e diſtributed to the gueſts at a wedding. 


Ben Fobnſon. 
VEGROOM, ſ. [from bride and room.] 
ew married man. Deydesy 
PEMEN, . The attendants on 
3 the bride and bride- 


iSTAKE, . [from Bride and flakes] 
dot {et in the ground to dance round dt 
. feaſt, . Ben Johnſon, 
VEWELL.ſ. A houſe of correction. 
GE. / ¶ bnie, Saxon. ] 
viding raiſed over water for the con- 
ence of paſſage, Dryden, 


Walter. 


Donne, 


PAL, a. from bride,] Belonging to a 


g 5 The pant ot 16 1 Bam 
The —_— of the 8rings.in Arjnged 
| „nerd of muſick, 

To BRIDGE. v. 4. [from the noun]. To 
raiſe a bridge over _ Placs. Milton, 
1. The headſtall and reins by which a horſe 
is reſtrained and governed. Dryden, 

2. A reſtraint; a curb a check. Clarendots, 

To BRI DLE. v. a. [from the nouns} ] 

1. To guide by a bridle, © , 82 
2. To reſtrain; to govern. | 

To BRIDLE. v. #. Ta hold up the — * | 

BRI'DLEHAND. J. [from bridle and band.) 
The hand which holds the bridle in riding. 

BRIEFE. a. [ brevis, Latin. 


I. Short; coneiſgG. Collier. 
* Contracted; Narrow, Shakeſpeare, 
BRIEF. /. [#rief, Dutch: %% , ,- 
21. A writing of any kind. Shake 

2. A ſhort extract, or — .. Bacoth. 


3: T he writing given | the pleaders con- 


taining the caſ e. Swift. 
4. Letters patent, giving licence to. a cha- 


ritable collection. if 
5. [In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
Take contains two ftrokes down in beating 
time, and as many up, Harris. 
BRI'EFLY, ad. {from Brief.] Conciſely z 
in a few words. 
BRI EFNESS. ſ. [from brief. ] Conciſeneſs; 
ſhortneſs, > | Camden. 
BRILER. ſ. A plant; the dog · roſe. Drayton. 
BRYERY. a. {from brier.] Rough; full 
of briers, 
BRIGA DE. ſ. [brigade, Fr.] A divifian of 
forces; a body of men, - "Philips. 


. BRIGADVER General. An officer; next in 


order below a major general. 


BRI'GAND. /. [brigand, Fr.] A be. 
Bramball. 


BRI GANDINE. 214 
BRI'GANTINE © 4. Len 2 | 
1. A light veſſel; ſuch as has been for- 


merly uſed by corſairs or pirates. Otrway, 
2. A coat of mail. Milton 
BRIGHT. a. [beopr, Saxon. ] : 
1. Shining; glittering; full of flight.” 
Dryden, 
2. Clear; evident, 


Watts, 
3. Illuſtrious; as, a brigbt reign, = | 
4. Witty; acute; a bright genius. 

5. Beautiful; rad: ant with perſonal charms. 


T0 BRIGHTEN. v. a, from bright.] 


1. To make bright; to make to ſhine. 
2. To make luminous by light from with- 


out. Philips. 
3. To make gay, or alert. Milton. 
4. To make illuſtrious. ö Swift, 


To make acute. 


To BRI'GHTEN. v. n, To grow bright ; 


to clear up, 
* BRITCHTLY, 


BRI 


BRIGHTLY. ad. [from bright.} Splendid- 
- by; with luftre, Pope. 
BRI'GHTNESS. /. [from bright. 
1. Luftre; ſplendour. 
2. Acuteneſs. 
3. Evidence; intellectual elearneſs. 
BRI. LLIANCY, ſ. [from brilliant. Luſtre; 
ſplendour. 
BRIL\, IANT. a, [brilliant, "2 Shining; 


South, 


Prior, 


er $54. Dorſet. 
BRTLLIANT. 7. A diamond of the fineſt 
. Dryden. 


BRILLLIANTNESS. /. - ¶ from ile 
Splendour; luſtre. 


* [brim Icelandiſh.] 
e edge of any thing. Bacon. 
, 4 The our edge cf any veſſel. 
Craſbaro. 
3. The top of any liquor, P 6g 
4. The bank of a fountain, Drayton. 


To BRIM.. v. a. | from the noun.] To fill 
to the top. Dryden. 
To BRIM. v. n. To be full to the is 


BRI'MFUL. 4. . [from brim and fa Fall 
to the top. tfon, 
BRIUMFULNESS. 7. [from brimful. ] Fulneſs 
to the top, | Shakeſpeare. 
BRTMMER. ſ. [from brim. ] A bow! full 
to the top. - Drygen. 
BRI'MSTONE. f. Sulphur, Spenſer, 
BRYMSTONY. 4. [from brimſtone.] Full 
of brimſtone. 
BRINDED. 4. { brin, Fr. a branch. ] 
Streaked; tabby. Millon. 
BRINDLE. ſ. [from brinded.] The ſtate of 
being brinded. | Clariſſa. 
ERINDLED. a. [from brindle.) Brinded ; 


ſtreaked. Addiſcn, 
8 . 

1. Water 8 with ſalt. 5 

2. The ſea. _ Milton, 


3. Tears, Shakeſpeare, 
BRIYNEPIT. /. SE brine and © ve Pit 
of falt water. Sbaleſpeare. 


Te BRING. v. a. [bhinzan, Sax. preter. 
J brought ; part. paſſ. brought z bnohe, 
Saxon, | 
1. To fetch from another place. 


2. To convey in one's on hand, not to 
ſend. Dryden. 
3+ To produce; to procure. 

4. To cauſe to come. Stilling fleet. 

5. Jo introduce. 7 eater, 
6, To reduce; to recal. Spectator. 
7. To attract; to diaw along. Newton, 

: 8. To put TN any particular ſlate. 
Svift, . 
iro condud, Locle. 
10. To recaly to ſummons. Dryden. 
11. To induce; to prevail upon, Lecks. 


I 1 


BRINOGER. J. 


Temple, | 


BRO 


12. Te bring about, robin 


effect. 105. 
13. To bring To i 
produce. e * kh e - 


14. To bring in. To reduce. 
15. To bring in. To afford gain. 
16. To bring off. To cler; wo 
be acquitted. 1 
17. To bring on. To e in ich 
18. To bring * To rr wa 
49. To bring out. To eib; to le 
20. To. bring under. To fi; 
pref, | 

21. To bring up. Todlome; wid 

22. Te bring To bring 1 into pnd 
I bring.) Taz 
that brings any things" © Sho 
BRINGER ve, 1nfiruQtor; educata 


BRINISH. «. [from brine, Hog 
taſte of brine; ſalt, 4 
BRI'NISHNESS. ſ. [from 17088 8 
BRINK. ſ. [ rin, Daniſh. ] The 
any place, as of a precipice or a tine 
BRINY. a. | from brine. ] Sil, 
BRISK. a. | yuſquey Fr. | 
1. Lively; vivacious; yay, | 
2. Powerful; fpirituous, 
3. Vivid; bright. | 
To BRISK wy. v. u. To come phi 
BRI'SKET. ſ. [brichet, Fr.) The in 
an animal, 
BRI'SKLY. ad, {from 6} a 


vigorouſly, 


BRI'SKNESS. |. from * AD 
1. Livelineſs vigour z Ray Dreſ 
2. Gaiety. | 


BRI'STLE. J. [bqupel, Saen] 
- barr of ſwine, 
To BRYSTLE. v. 4. [from the nous 
erect in briſtles Ha 
To BRI STLE. . x. 
briſtles. 
BRI'STLY. a. (Rom br] Ti 
with briftles. | 
BRI'STOL STONE, A kind of 
mond found in a rock near the 
Briſtol, W 
BRIT. / The name of a fiſh, | 
BRiUTTLE, a. {bprevany Saxon] 
apt to breal:. 
BRI'TTLENESS, /. [from brit] 
_ neſs to break. 
BRIZE. /. The gadfly. 
BROACH, /. [broach, Fr.] Ah. 
To BROACH, v. 4. [from the noun, 
1. To ſplit; to pierce as with a 


To fund. f 


1. To pierce a a veſiel in order ws 
liquor. 


BRO 


1 ofen any ſtore. Knoles. 
To give out, or utter any thing. 
o Jet out any thing. Hudibras. 


HER, ſ. [from broach.] - 
- it, / k Dryden. 


hn opener, or or utterer of any thing, 
\D, a, I bnad, Saxon. 


1 Wide; extended in breadth, Temple. 

0 Large. Locke, 
leur; open. Decay of Piety. 

0 hy Groſs ; coarſe, Dryden. 
| Obſcene ; fulſom. . Dryden, | 


Bold ; not delicate; not reſerved, 
10 lng. Equal upon the whole. 
L'Eftrange. 
| ) CLOTH, ſ. from broad and clotb. ] 
dne kind of cloth. 
* v. n. [from broad. To 
x broa Thomſon, 
ut ad, [from broad.] In a broad 


ADNESS, . [from broad.] 
Breadth ; extent from fide to Gde. 
Coarſeneſs ; fulſomneſs, Dryden. 
ADSIDE, L. [from broad and fide, } 
The fide of a ſhip. Waller. 
The volley of ſhot fired at once from 
fide of a ſhip, | 

ADSWORD. /. bY cutting ſword, 
h a broad blade, 


| Wiſeman. 
* ADWISE, ad. [from bread and wiſe. ] 


o ding to the direction of the breadth, 

ADE. /. [brocado, Spaniſh.] A filken 

F, variegated, Pope. 

A'DED. a. [from brecade.] 

Dreſt in brocade. 

oven in the manner of a brocade. 

CAGE. ſ. [from broke.) 

The gain gotten by. promoting bargains, 

Houn. Spenſer. 
| he hire given by any unlawful office. 

Bacon. 

The trade of dealing in 01d things. 


CCOLI, 0 A * of cabb.ge, 

K. /, [bnoc, Saxon. ] A badger. _ 

KE T. /. A red deer, two years old. 

ÞUL, . reg, Iriſh.] , 

A kind CCC 

We corrupt dialect, Forgubar. 
Nor pER. v. a. [bredir, Fr.] To 

u with figures of needle - work. 


Exodus. 


Soft. N 


Ben Jelnſan. 


B R O 


To” BRORE. v. n. To contra Luknef for 


others. Bacon, 


BROKEN. [particip. p. po of breab.] Hooker, 


BRO'KENHEARTED. a [from broten and 
beart.] Having the ſpirits cruſhed by grief 
or fear. Iſaiab. 

BRO'KENLY, adv. I from broken.] Without 
any regular ſeries, Hakewell, 


BROKER. ſ. from to broke.] 


1. A factor; one that does buſineſs for an- 


other. Temple. 
2. One who deals in old houſhold goods. 
3. A pimp; a match- maker. Shateſpeare, 

BRO'KERAGE. /, [from breker,] The pay 


or reward cf a broker, 


BRO'NCHOCELE. . Laras, A tu- 


mour of that part o 
called the branches. 
BRO'NCHIAL. { a. 1 8 
BRONCHICRK. _ tothe throats Arbuthnor. 


the aſpera arteria, 


— BRONCHO'TOMY. ,. LS and Tifare.] 


That operation which opens the windpipe 
by incifion, to prevent ſuffocation. Sharp. 
BROND. /. A ſword ; for BRAND. pages 


BRONZE. . [bronze, Fr.] 


I. Braſs. | Pope. 


Ll 
2, A medal; a figure caſt in braſs, . Prior, 


BROOCH. 4 [ broke, Dutch, ] Fra 2 OY | 


an ornament of jewels, hakeſpeare, 
To BROOCH. v. a. [from EG... 1.70 
adorn with je wels. #4 rr. Shea 
To BROOD. v. n. {bnzdan, Saxon.“ 
1. To fit on eggs; to hatch them, Milton. 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. Ded. 
3. To watch, or conſider any thing anxi- 
. ouſly, Dryden, 


4. To mature any thing by care, Bacen. 
To BROOD. v. a, 
1. To cheriſh by care, Dryden, 
2. To cover; as hatching, - 
To cover; as — 5d 
BROOD. fe [fro q the verb.] 
1. Offspring; progeny. Fairfax, 
2. General ion. Addiſan. 


3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 
4. Something brought forth; a production. 

. The act of covering the eggs. Shakeſp, 
BROY/ODY. a. [from brood,] In a ſtate of 
fitting vn the eggs. Ray. 
BROOK. /. [bpoc, Saxon. ] 55 running wa- 
Aer leſs than a river; a rivulet. » Locke, 
To BROOK. v. a. (bnocan, Saxon. To 


bear; 3 ro endure, outh, 


wa... 


DERY, . [from broider.] Embroide- To BROOK. v. . To be patient j to be 
flower-work, Tictell. content. ney. 
o A; [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; a BRO'OKLIME. FA [Zecabunga, LatJ A ſart 
| 01 Male. - a4af water-ſpeedweL 
ui, v. a, [bruler, Fr.] To dreſs or BROOM. . [bnom, Saxon, ] 
laying on the coals. - Dryden. 1. A ſhrub, 
v. n. To be in the heat. „ 0 beſom ſo called from the matter of 
ae Which it is made. buthnor, 
P 2 3 B BRO OM- 


wa. Ya 


RU 


BRO'OMLAND. |. [fron briom and land.] 
Land that bears broom. Mortimer, 
BRO'OMSTAFF. f. The ſtaff to which the 
' broom is bound, for ſweeping. _ 

BRO'OMY. 2. I from by.] Full of broom. 
BROTH. f. Ibnos, Bax. ] Liquor in which 
- fleſh is boiled, | SY Soatbern. 
BRO'THEL. _ . [hordel, Fr.] A 
BRO'THELHOUSE. & bawdyhouſe. 


 BRO'THER, , [bp en, Saxon.] Plural, 
; r 


Brothers, or bretbren. 
1. One born of the ſame father or mother. 


2. Any one cloſe united. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any onereſembling another in manner, 
TR or profeſſion. Proverbs. 


4. Brother is uſed, in'theological language, 
for man in general. | 
BRO'THERHOOD. ſ. [from brother and 
| bed, : | 1 
1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother, 
2. An aſſociation of men for any purpoſe 


a fraternity, Davies. 
3. A claſs of men of the ſame kind. 
| LBS. Addiſon. 


BRO'THERLY, #. [from brother.) Natu- 
ral to brothers; ſuch as becomes or beſeems 


a a brother. Denham, 
BRO'"THERLY. ad. After the manner of a 
brother. Shakeſpeare, 


BROUGHTY [participle paſſive of bring. ] 
BROW. ſ. [bropa, Saxon. DE So 
1, The arch of hair over the eye, 


Dryden, 

2. The forehead. Waller, 
3. The general air of the countenance. 

Shakeſpeare. 


&. The edge of any high place. Wotton, 
To BROW. v. 4. To be at the edge of, 
" Milton, 
To BRO'WBEAT. v. a. [brow and bear,] 

To depreſs with ſtern looks. Southern. 
BRO'WBOUND, 2. Crowned. 


| Shakeſptare. 
'BRO'WSICEK. a. Dejected. Suckling. 
BROWN. z. [bnun, Saxon. ] The name of 

a colour. Peacbam. 


BROWN BILL, /. The ancient weapon of 
the Engliſh foot, Hudibras, 


'BRO'WNNESS, /. [from brown.] A brown 


. Sidney. 
'BRO'WNSTUDY. g. [from brown and 
| fudy.] Glvomy meditations, Norris, 
To BROWSE. v. 4. [bros ſer, Fr.] To eat 
branches, or mrubs. 5 Spenſer, 


D BROWSE. v, . To feed, Blackmore. | 
or the food of 


*BROWSE. /. Branches, fit f 
goats, | Et x > 
To BRUISE. v. 2. {briſer, Fr.] To oh 
. - or mangle with a heavy blow. * Milton, 
*BRVISE.-f. A hurt with ſomething blunt 
and heavy, Dioden. 
"BRUTSEWORT, /, Comfrey. 


FRY 
BRUIT, f. [bruir, Fr.) Kin 


report. 
Tv Murr. v. 4. from the ws 
report; to noiſe abroad. 
BRU*'MAL. a. [brumalis, Lat.) Bu 
tue nn © 1 
BRUNE'TT. ſ. [brunette Fr.] 4 
with a brown complexion, 
BRUNT. [. [brunſt, Dutch.] 
I. Shock; violence. 
2. Blow; ſtro ke. 
BRUSH, ſ. [ brefſe, Fr. from bij 
1. An inſtruttient for rubin 


1 : | Sl 
2. A large pencil uſed by painten. 


3. A rude affaultz a eck. 
To BRUSH, V. d. from the noun! 


1. To ſweep or rub with a bruþ, 
S | $% 
2. To firike with quicknes, 


Stenſ 
3- To paint with a bruſh, 7 
To BRUSH. v. W.. 

1. To move with haſte, 4 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly, 
BRU'SHER, /. [from bruf.] Het 

a bruſh, TO. 
BRU'SHWOOD, /. [from dra a 
Rough, fhrubby thickets. 
BRU/SHY. 4. [from brafh,] 
ſhaggy, like a bruſh. 

To BRU'STLE, v. #. [bnapthan 

To crackle, -- | 
BRU'TAL. a. [brutal, Fr, froml 

1. That which belongs to a brute, 
1 


fallov 
tant 


2. Savage; cruel; inhuman, 
BRUTA'LITY. ſ. [brutalite, Tr. 
meſs ; churliſhneſs, 
To BRU'TALIZE. v. . [brutal 
To grow brutal or ſavage, 
To BRU"TALIZE. u. 4. To mil 
or ſavage. 
-BRU"TALLY, ad, [from ru] 
liſhly ; inhumanly, : 4 
BRUTE. a. [ Brutus, Latin,] 
1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. 
2. Savage; irrational, 
3. Rough; ferocious. 
BRUT E. ſ. A creature without it 
RU'TENESS. /. from * , 
„ BRU'TIFY, v. . To mile! 
We | 
BRU'TISH. 2. '[from brate.] 
7, Beſtial ; reſembling # belt 
2. Rough ; ſavage; ferdcioss, 
3. Groſs; carnal. 
4. Ignorant; untavght, 
"BRU'TISHLY, ad. | from druf, 
manner of a brute, © be 
'BRU"TISHNESS. ſ. [from brit 
lity ; ſavageneſs. 1 


13 _ BUG 
wy BU'CKLER, . {kerled, Welch. A mie 
10 by * in language 


Addiſon, 
| liquor To BU'*TKLER. ©. a. [from 92 noun, ] To 
Jus ; ſupport; to defend. 5 eſpea 
r n of pass | ee, BUCK MAS T. ſ. The fruit ot = 105 che 
m 
ſolidity an beech · tree. 
1 N 3 BU CKRAM. I. I bougran, French. ] Atforedf 
Ahle Msn Swift, ſtrong ligen cloth, ſtiffened 1 
n i Prior. BU'CKSHORN-PLANTAIN, 7 A plant. 
* {Theta the noun.] BUCK THORN, . A tree. 
3 BUCO'LICK, a. Paſtoral z rural dialogue. 
0 ; 
q ron with a gentle noiſe, — * pn, Fr.] The firſt e 
ey — a. A * To BUD. ©; lem the neun.] 
. 7 [ Di by. i. 10 put forth young „ or 28 F 
3 A woman's breaſt, n wx. 2. To be in the bloom. . 
Th from the To BUD. v. a. To inoculate. 
rale e . e To BUDGE. Fr.) 'T a. 
bn of the thigh to the ſerotum; all To . . {bouger, * 0 
. je „ BUDGE. 4. Surly 3 AF; rugged, Milton. 
ijeman. , 5 * 
Nock LE. ſ. [Se, 2 way * fd W . The dreſſed kin or for of 
lar kind of rupture, when the in 
heck down into the Frein, 'Shkrp, BU'DGER.. /. [from the verb.] One that 
VERS. ſ. A -_ word for the pri- 91 * [bog 0 oj * 
| — tel ] 1 beg, {ik as Tepe cafily carried, Bar. 
; A ſtore, -or ſtock. L'Eftrun 
he liquour in which R waſh- 585 * 75 N 2 fob] Les 
arcs 9 
te cloaths waſhed in the — > 3 — 5 _ 
Shut 2. Uuffalo; uſed ter waiſt-belts. ryaden. 
|, [broch, Welch. ] The =. qe 2. A military coat, Shakeſprarge 
fallow deer ; the male of Wr and To BUFF, v. a. [buffe, French. ] To be. 
ls, | ham. 
e. M4 [from the noun. To wach -BUFFA'LO. Ital.] A kind of 'wild ox. 
he, ba beſpeare. BU*FFET, þ | buffetto, Ital.] A blow with 
E, ;. 4 a. 
. rem * fo . . 
BASKET, „ The baſket in which To Bu EPE I. v. 4. Jo bon; ro beat.” Oreoay. 
ths are carried to the waſh, ' Shakeſp, To BU'FFET. w. n. To play a boxing- match. 
eee of 20 Fer. H rf The be vim 
yer. > to 
ET. ſ. 6 French. } 25 buffalo. s | 
Lhe veſſel in which water is drawn out To BU 3 v. n. [ſrom the noun. by 
well, Shakeſpeare, puzzle. r Soft. 
te veſſels in which water is —_ D _ W wi 
Karly to quench a fire. Dryden, : en, Lrenc 
Lt, . hue Welch. ] me 1. A man whoſe profeſſton is to make ow, 


bryotia, Lat, A plan 


i link of meta}, with a tongue or catch by low jefts and antick poſtures ; a jack- 
Ito faſten one thing to another. Pope. pudding. Watts. 
de ſtate of the hair criſped and curied, 2. A man that praftiſes indecent raillery, 
S; eater, groſs jocularity, Garth, 

(KLE. v. 2. BUFFO'ONERY, /. [from buffoon.] 
lofaſten with a buckle. Philips. 1. The 2 4 . 1 es 
0 prepare to do any thing. Svenſr. 2. Low jeſts; ſcurrile mir n. 
15s in battle, F : 1 BUG. 1 8 inſect bred in id - ſ— 
o confine. Shkiakeſpeare. beld ſtu epe. 
vcurl; to keep curled, 0 BUG. [Jl [bug, Welch. ] 4 frightful 
KLE, v. 4. [butken, German, ] BU*GBEAR. beet; a falſe terrour, Pope, 
0dend-; to bow. Sbateſt eare. BU'GGINESS, /. ſtrom buggy.] The tate'of 


buckle to To apply to. Locle. 2 with bugs. 
— A © mig. 


— 
— — 


or BUN 


BU'GGY. a. [from bug.] Abounding with BULL HEAD. /. , [from bull m l 
bugs. 1. A ſtupid 1 

BU'GLE. | . [from bugen, Saxon.]J 2. The name of a fiſh, 

BU'GLEHORN. F A hunting born. Tickell. BULL-WEED. J. Knapweed, 

Bu, OLE. J A ſhining bead of black glaſs. BUI. I- WORT. J. Bichops-weel. 

BU GLE. /. A plant. BU LLACE. oo A wild: four ; hum, 

BU'GLOSS. J. The herb or- tongue. ; 

To BUILD. v. a. Freter. J built, 1 bave built. BULLET. . [ boulet, - Fr.] A 
[eilen, Duteh.] metal. 
1. To make a fabrick, or an edifice; ; as, BU'LLION, fe [billon, Fr.] Cadet 
to build a church. the lump unwrougght. 

4. To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or foun- BULLI"TION, þ [from bullic, Latin] 
dation; as, to build a ſyſtem, : Boyle, att or ſtate of boiling, 

Jo BUILD. v. n, To depend on; to reſt BU'LLOCK., . [from bull.) A 
ON, bull. 

BUYLDER. /. ſab build.] He that builds; BU'LLY. . A als bluſterng, ya 


an architect, Denbam. fellow. 

BUTLDING. . from build.] A fabrick; To BU'LLY. o. a. from the now, | 
an edifice. Prisr. overbear with noiſe or mgaaces, 

BUILT. ſo The form; the ſtructure; the BU'LRUSH., /. ¶ from Rr 
ſhape of an edifice. 7 Temple, ruſh. . 

BULB. /. [bulbus, Latin.} A round body, BU'LWARK, fe [holaerche, Dur] 

or root, of many coats. Evelyn. 1. A fortification; a citadel, 

_- BULBA'CEOUS, 2. bulbaceus, Latin. ] The 2. A ſecurity, Shae 

ſame with bulbous. 70 BU'LWARK., To fortify,. 


BU'LBOUS. 4. [from bib. ] Containing BUM. g. [bomme, Dutch.] The pag 
| bulbs, conſiſting of many layers. Evelyn, we fit, 

To BULGE, v. n, BUMBA' ILIFF. J. [corrupted 10 

1. To take in water; to founder, and bailiff. } A bailiff of the meantk 

Dryden. one that is employed | in arreſt, 

2. To jut out. Moon. Sah 

BU'LIMY. ſ. An enormous appetite, BUMP. ſ. A ſwelling; a protuberand 

BULK. . [bulke, Dutch.] Je BUMP. v. a. from bombus, Lain 

1. Magnitude z ze; quantity. Raligb. make a loud noiſe, uſed of the l 

2. The groſs ; the majority; the maſs. © 

| Swift. BUMPER. ſ. A cup filled. 

3. Main fabrick. Shakeſpeare, 'BU'MPKIN, . An awkward hey 

BULK. /. A part of a building jutting out. tick. 

Arbuthnot. BU'MPKINLY. 4a. le = 

BU'LKHEAD. /. A partition made acroſs a the manner or appearance of acl 


ſhip with boards. Harris. 
BU” LKINESS, . fen tulty.] Greatneſs of BUNCH. ſ. [buncher, Daniſh.] 
ſtature, or ſize. Loche. 1. A hard lump; a knob, 
BULK. a. {from balk.] Of great ſize or 2. A cluſter, Shaig 
Nature. Dryden. 3. A number of things tied toguihe 
BULL. ſ. [bulle, Dutch.] | 4. Any thing bound into a kad, 


2. The male of the cow, ay. | 
2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy power- To BUNCH. v. . To grow out a 
ful, and violent. Pſalms. tuberances. * 
3. One of the twelve ſigns of the zudi- BUNCHBA'CKED, a. Having b 
ack. the back 
4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. BUN HV. 42. Growing in bunch 
Atterbury. 5 
5. A blunder, Pepe. BUNDLE. ſ. [byovle, Saxon,] 
BULL, in compcſition, generally notes large 1. Things bound together. 
ſize. 2. Any thing rolled cylinarialk 
BULL-BAITING, ſ. [from bull and bait.] 
The ſport of baiting bulls with dogs. To BU'NDLE. v. 4. To tie in 
BULL-BEGGAR. /. Something terrible. BUNG. /. Lene, Wen A web 
| os, b ri J. A dog of a particular form, barrel. 
icma: able tor his courage. Addiſon, To BUNG. To ſtop. F 


9 
| 


UR 


gol. . The hole at which the 
i3 0 ö Shakeſpeare, 
NGLE. v. 1. To perform elumſi ly. 
Dryden. 
_ v. 4, To botch 3 ; to manage 
Shakeſpeare, 
44 . [from the verb,] A butch; 
wkwardnels, 7 Ray. * 
(nt. ſ. [bwngler, Welch.] A bad 
Peacham. 


INGLY. ad. Clumfily ; awkward- 


| A kind of ſweet bread. Say. 
J. An increaſing cavity; A tunnel. 

| Carew. 
NT, v. a. To ſwell gut. 

ER. J. Any low vulgar woman, 
TING. . The name of a bird, 

. baus, or boye, French, ] A piece 
rk or wood floating, tied to a weight, 
ark ſhoals, Pope, 
OY, v. a, To keep afloat, X. Charles, 
OY; v. n, To float. Pope. 
ANCY, / from bucyant.] The qua- 
of floating, er bam. 
ANT, 3. Which will not fink. 


he durdocc. Wotton. 
A fiſh full of prickles, 

WDELAIS, ſ. A fort of grape, 
(indes, Saxon, ] 


en. 

2a lad, Bacon, 
8 omething grievous, Locke, 
" k d.rih, Shakeſpeare, 


The verſe repeated in a ſong. Dryden, 
RDEN, v. a, 


To load, 


; [bourre, Freach, ] The prickly head 


BUR 


2. A'printer's type of a particular ſizes © 
BU'ROESS, fc [ bourgeois, French. | a 
1. A citizen; a freeman of a city. 
2. A reprelentatlys of a town corpornte, | 


or 
BURGH. * A corporate town or borough. 
BU'RGHER. 


. {from burgh.] One who has 
a right to certain privileges in this or that 
lace, _ Knolls, Locke, 

BU'RGHERSHIP. ſ. [from- burgber.} ? he 
privilege of a IE 

BU'RGLARY, ſ. The crime of 1800 a 
houſe by night, or breaking in with an 

intent to rob, Coxoel, 

BU'RGOMASTER. , [from burg and —5 

ter.] One employed in the governmentgt 2 

7 city Ye Audiſas. 

BU RIAL. /. [from to bay] 88 
1. The act of burying; pulture ; inter- 
ment. ryden. 
2. The act of placing any thing vader 
earth, _ 

„ 3. The 4 ſervice for funerals. 

BU! RIER. ſ. [from bury.] He that buries. 

BL'RINE. ſ. French. ] A gravirg tool. 

BU*'RLACE, 7 {for burdelais.] A fort of 

rape. 


To BURL, . a, To dreſs cloth as fuller 


do, 
1] 


a» 


BURLE'SQUE. « 4 [berlire; Melden, 65 
Jae tending to raiſe ughton 


BURLE S UE: /. Ludicrous language. 
To BURLESQUE. v. 3. To turn to ridi- 


cule, Broome, 
BU'RLINESS, ,. Bulk; bluſter. 


iſen. , 


277 


he BU'RLY. 4. SAL] uy great, 
" ) incumber, . 
* DENER. /. [from burden. ] A loader; 7 BURN. v. 4. Thennan, Saxon. | 
IN Ppreſſour. 1. To conſume with fire. S 
el DEN O Us. a. [from burden.] 2. To wound with fire. Exodus, 
nevous ; opprethve, Sidney. To BURN, v. 2. | 
leleſs, Milton, 1. To he on fire, | N 
Gai VENSUME, a, Grievous; troubleſome, 2. To be inflamed with 8. | 
ky Milton. Shakeſpeare. 
. VENSOMENESS, ſ. Weight; uneaſi- To act as fire. * Shakeſpeare, 
; BURN. /. A hurt cauſed by fire. Beyle. 


oc CK. ſ. A broad leaved plant with 
es. 
AU. . bureau, French. ] A cheſt of 
ers, Swift, 
See Burrow, 
AGE, ſ. [from burg.] A tenure pro- 


kd cities and towns. 


AMOT, |. [ ber 'gamotte, Fr. J 1 A ſpe- 
of pear, 


al. AVNET, or BuzconerT, from bour- 
; I \ Freach,] A kind of helmet, 
1 Shakeſpeare, 
ego ECTS. . [burgecis, French. ] N 

| cinzen; a burgels, Addifen. 


Hale. 


BURNER. J. (from burn.] A perſon that 
burns any thing. 
BU RNET. ſ. The name of a plant. 
BURNING. /. State of inflammation, 
BU'/RNING-GLASS. /. A glaſs which col- 
lets the rays of the ſun into a narrow 
compals, and ſo encreaſes their force. 
To BU'RNISH. v. 4. [burnir, French. I Te 
poliſh. Dry 
T BU'RNISH, v. u. To grow bright or 
gloſſy. os a 
To BU'RNIS v. n. To grow, Dryden, 
BU'RNISHEK, . [from burnifh.] 
1. The 3 that buraiſhes or poliſhes, 
2. The 


BUS 


2. The too} with which bookbindess give 
a gloſs to the leaves of books; it is com- 
monly a dog's. toath ſet in a ſtick. 


BURNT. iciple paſſive of burn. ] 
URR. Ie 1 pa of the ear. 
U'RR Ke. 
BU'RREL Fly. Oxfly ; gadbee; breeze, 


U'RREL Si . Small bullets, nails, tones, 
diſcharged out of the ordnance, Harris. 
* J. bun-, Saxon} 
7. A corporate town, that is not a city, 
but fuch as ſends burgeſſes to the parlia. 
ment. A place fenced or fortified, 
2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 
T7 BU 1 v. . To mine, as conies 
; Mortimer. 
Rs SAR. . Thurſarivs, Latin. ] The trea- 
ſurer of a college. 
BURSE,.f. L beurſe, French.} An exchange 


where merchants meet, Philips. 


To BURST. v. 3. I burſt; I bave burſt, 


or burſien. [burgran, Saxon. ] 

1. To break, or fly open. Prove br 
. To fly aſunder. peare. 
3. Te break . to ſpring. Pope. 
4+ To come ſuddenly, Shakeſpeare. 


5. To begin an action violently, — 
To BURST. v. a. To break ſuddenly; 
make a quick and violent diſruption. 

RST. /. A ſudden diſruption. Milton. 
URST. participle a. Diſeaſed with a 


'BU'RSTEN, & hernia or rupture. 

BU'RSTNESS. /. A rupture, | 

BU'RSTWORT. . An herb good againſt 
ruptures. 


BURT. /.. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind, 

BU'RTHEN, ſ. See Buzptx, 

RV. /. [trom bung, Sax.] A dwelling- 

place, Philips. 

To BURY. v. a. [bjpigeon, Saxon.] 

1. To inter; to put into a grave. Shakeſp, 
2. To inter with rites and ceremonies, 

3. To conceal; to hide. Shakeſpeare, 

BUSH, {. ¶beis, French, ] 
1. A thick ſhrub. 
2» A bough of a tree fixed up to a door, to 
ſhew that liquours are fold there. Shakeſp, 

Jo BUSH, v. n. {from the noun. ] To grow 
thick. Milton, 

_ BU'SHEL. .. [boifſeav, French. ] | 
1. A meaſure containing eight gallons 3 3 A 
ſtrike. 

| 2. A large quantity. 

VU bed . [from buſoy.] The quality 
of bei 

BU'SHMENT. f; [from * A thicket, 


BU'SHY. 2. 


Raleigb. ; 
. Thick; full of {mall branches. Bacon. 


[from Buſb.] 


2. Full of buſhes, - Dryden. 
BU'SILESS. a. {from by.] At leifmee. 


Spenſer, 


CO | 


W 4 [from buſy] Wi 


BU'SINESS, f. [from hf 
1. Employment; multiplicity a 
2. An affair, * 

3. The ſubject of action. 
4, Serious engagement, nat pl 
5. Right of action; 28, 1 had 1 
ia the quarrel; 

6. A matter of queſtion, 
7. Ta do one's e. To ki e 

BUSK. f [huſpue, Fe. 

gue, Fr.] A piece i 
whalebone, worn by 2 10 f 
their ſtays. 
ng . Lb reſeben, Dutch.) 
A kind of half- boot; 2 thes 
Mo to the midleg. 
2. A kind of high ſhoe wore by the 
actors of tragedy, 
BU'SKINED. a. Dreſſed in buſkin, 
BU” SKY, a, Woody ys dy 
BUSS. .. [Bus, the mouth, tif.) 
1. A kils a ſalute with the lips 
. 2, A boat for hſhing, (ou, Ger 
To BUSS. Y. a. To kiſs. $ 
BUST. , {bufte, Ital.] A ſtatue re 
ing a man to his breaſt, | 
BU'STARD. . {bifarde, French.) 
turkey. | 
To BU'STLE, v. n. To be buſy z 


U 

BU'STLE. 4. [from the verb.] 4 
a hurry, 

BU'STLER. (. [from buf] 
firrring man. 

BU'SY. a. [bypxz1an, Saxon.)] 
1. Employed with earneſtaeſs. 
2. Buſtliog3 active ; meddling, 

To BU'SY. v. a. To employ; to 

BU'SYBODY, J. A vain meddling 

cal perſan. 

BUT. conjund. reve) buran, 
1. Except; none but boys, 
2. Vet; nevertheleſs; he was to 
Raid a while, 
3. The particle which introduces 
of a ſyllogiſm; now, 
4. Only; nothing more than; It 
was but ten pounds. Ba 
5. Than; no ſooner up 1 0 
6. But; a man is ſeldom proud! 
pents. 
7. Otherwiſe than that; he cant 
but he muſt boaſt. 
8. Not; more than. He my 
nough, 

9. By any other means than, « 
10. If it were not for this. 
11. However; how beit. 
12. Otherwiſe than. 
13. Let it may be objected. 


det for ; had not this been. i Waller. 
J A boundary. 
{ek "> Motley, 
ln fea language.] The end of any 
k which joins to another. . _—— 
The blunt end of any thing. 
n. Clarendon. 
R. ſ. I boucher, French. ] : 
K * I animals to ſell their fleſh. 
dye that is delighted with blood. Locke. 
TCHER. v. 4. To kill; to murder 
lv, Shakeſpeare. 
gs BROOM, or KNET HOLLY. 
HERLINE5S. . from butcherly.] 
tcherly manner; clumſy ſavagenels. 
HERLY, a. [from burcher.{ Cruel; 
by ; barbarou?, and brutal, Aſcbam. 
YFRY. / 
The = a butcher, Pope. 
urder z cruelty. Shakeſpeare, 
The place where blood 3s ſhed. Shep. 
ER, . [bonteilier, Fr.] A ſervant 
lyed in furniſhing the table. Soft. 
FRAGE. ſ. The duty upon wines 
ted, claimed by the King's butler. 


P 
J (but, French. ] 


Whey, 
ITTER, v. a. [from the noun, ] 


o increaſe the ſtakes every throw. 


FERBUMP. /. A fowl; the bittern. 
BUR. ſ. A plant, 


Ut 


in the foot of a horſe. 


. Bacon. 
ur. ſ. Fabeutement, Fr.] That 
of the arch which joins It to the up- 
ier. Witton, 


The place on which the mark to be 
it is placed. Dryden. 
The point at which the endeavour is 
ed, Shakeſpeare. 
A man upon whom the company break 
jeſts, Spectator. 
N ſtroke by the head of an horned ani- 
j a ſtroke given in fencing z burleſque. 

h Priar. 
I. . A veſſel; a barrel containing 
hundred and twenty-ſix gallons of wine. 
TT. v. a, To ftrike with the head, 
bred animals, Wotton. 
ER. . {burrene, Saxon.] An 
wu ſubſtance made by agitating the 
mof milk, till the oil ſeparates from 


Le ſmear, or oil with butter. Sbaleſp. 


Addiſon, 


ERFLOWER., . A yellow flower 
G 


ay 
I kl. v. J. (buxxenpleze, Saxon. | Pete, 
utiful inſect. Spenſer, BY. prep. [bi, big, Saxon.] 
IERIs. . An inſtrument of ſteel uſed 


RMILK. /. The whey ſeparated 
nam when butter is made. Harvey. 
PRINT, /. A piece of carved 
” to mark butter, Locke, cold, Addiſon. 


BY 


BU'TTERTOOTH. ſ. The great broad 
foretooth, © | 

BU'TTER WOMAN. ſ. A woman that fells 
butter. 

BU"TTERWORT, /. A plant; ſanicle. 


BU'TTERY. a, Having the appearance or 


qualities of hutter, Fleyer. 
BU'TTERY. { [from Butter.] The room 
where proviſions are laid up. Brampton. 
BU'TTOCK. /. The rump; the part near 


the tail. Knolles. 
BU'TTON. . [bottavn, Welch.] 85 
1. Any knob or ball, | Boy. 


2. The bud of a plant, Shakeſpeare. 
BUTTON. . The ſea-vrchin. Ainſqworth, 
To BUTTON. v. a. from the * 1 

1. To dreſs; to clothe. otton. 
2. To faſten with buttons. | 
BU'TTONHOLE. . The loop in which the 

button of clothes is caught, Brampſton. 


 BU'TTRESS. /. {from aboutir, Fr.] 


1. A prop; a wall built to ſupport another, 

2. A prop; a ſupport, Sauth, 
To BU'TTRESS. v. n. To prop. 
BU"TWINK. f. The name of a bird. 
BUTYRA'CEOUS. a. [butyrum, Lat. but- 
ter.] Having the qualities of butter. 
BU'TYRQUS. a. Having the properties of 


butter, Floyer, 
BU'XOM. a. | 

1. Obedient ; obſequious, Milton. 

2. Gay; lively; briſk. Craſhaw, 

3. Wanton; jolly. | | Dryden. 


BU*XOMLY. ad. [from buxom.] Wanton- 
ly; amorouſly. | 8 
BU XOMNESS. /. [from buxom.] Wanton- 
neſs; amorouſneſs, | : 
To BUY. v. a, preter. I beupht; I have 
beugbt. [biezean, Saxon. ] | 
1. To purchaſe ; to acquire by paving a 
price, Addiſon, 
2. To manage, or obtain by money. South, 
To BUY. v. n. To treat about a purchaſe, 
BU'YER. ſ. He that buys; a purchaſer. / 
To BUZZ. v. n. [bizzen, Teut,] 
1. To hum, like bees. Suckling, 
2. To whiſper; to prate, Shakeſpeare. 
To BUTT. v. a. To ſpread ſecretly, Bentley, 
BUZZ, ſ. A hum; a whiſper; a talk with 
an air of ſecrecy. Addiſon, 
BU*ZZARD. ſ. [buſard, Fr.] 
2. A degenerate or mean ſpecies of hawk, 
| | Dryden. 
2. A blockhead; a dunce, Aſcham, 
BU'ZZER. /. [from buzz,] A ſecret whiſ- 
Shakeſpeare, 


1. It notes the agent; the flower was 
cropped by me. ff. 
2. It notes the inſtrument; the wound was 
made by a knife. 3 Dryden. 
3. It notes the cauſe; the fever came by a 
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4. It notes the means by which any thing 
is performed; ſhe was gained by long ſoli- 
citation. | 
5. It ſhews the manner of an action; it 
was done by fits. Dryden. 
6. It has a ſigniſication, noting the method 
in which any ſucceſſive action is performed; 
the buſineſs proceeded by flow ſteps. 


5 7. It notes the quantity had at one time; 
uy ſnuff by ounces. | 


$. At, or in; noting place; they fought 


by ſea. Bacon, 
9. According to; you may go by my leave, 
| | Bacon, 


10. According to; noting proof; the earth 
moves by the teſtimony of Kepler. Bentley. 
11. After; noting imitation or conformity; 
1 live by the example of Cornaro, Tillotſon, 
12. From; noting token; it is Cæſar by 
his voice, Valler. 
13. It notes the ſum or the difference be- 
tween two things compared; corn is cheap- 
er by a ſhilling in the bufhel. Locke. 


14. Not later than; noting time; he roſe 


by five. Spenſer, - 
15. Befide z noting paſſage; I came home 
by Cambray, Addiſon, 


16. Beſide; near to; in preſence ; noting 
proximity; the general ſtood by the king. 
Shakeſpeare, 
17. Before bimſelf; it notes the abſence of 
ali others. | | Aſcham. 
18. It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. Dryd, 
19. At hand; he was unarmed, but his 
ſword was by him, Boyle, 
20. It is uſed in forms of obteſting. Smith. 


21. By proxy of; noting ſubſtitution; he 


appeared by his attorney. Broome. 
22. In the ſame direction with; a column 
furrowed by its length. Grew. 


8 


. A 


Has two ſounds; one like &, as, 
call, clock; the other as s, as, ceſ- 
3 ſation, cinder. It ſounds like & be- 


fore a, o, u, or a conſonant ; and 
like s, before e, i, andy, 


CAB. /. 

about three pints Engliſh, 

CABAL. /. ſcabak, Fr. Topp, tradi- 
tion.] | 


4 The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew ra- 
ins. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Hooker. Knolles. 


A Hebrew meaſure, containing 


ja 4 
1. Near; at a ſmall diſtance. 
2. Beſide; paſſing, _ Ya 

5 NA n 15095 4 

V. In a ſhort ti 

BV. ſ. [from the prepoſition, 
not the direct and immediate obied} 

dard; by the by, Bachs. Bol j 

BY, in compoſition, implies ſons 

of the direct way. 

BY-CONCERNMENT, J. An offay 
is not the main bufineſs. 

BY-END. ſ. Private intereſt; - ſo 
vantage, 


Vantage —_ 
BY-GONE. a. [a Scotch word,] .. 


+ 
BY-LAW. ſ. By-Laws are orden u 
the good of thoſe that make then 
than the publick law binds, 
BY-NAME. ſ. A nickname, 
BY-PATH. {. A private or obſcur 
BY-RESPECT, f. Private end or vg 
BY-ROOM. ſ. A private room with 
BY-SPEECH. /. An incidental u 
ſpeech. 
BY-STANDER. ſ. A looker on; 
concerned. 5 a 
BY-STREET. ſ. An obſcure feet, 
BY-VIEW. ſ. Private felf-interely 
poſe, | th 
BY-WALK. ſ. A private walk; 
main road, - 
BY-WAY. ſ. A private and obſcur 
| Spenſer, 


BY- WEST. Weſtward ; to the vel 


VINES 


BY-WORD. /. A ſaying; a prove 


BYE, /. Dwelling ; in this ſenſe it f 
ly ends the names of places. 
BV ZANTINE. See BIZA TI 


CAB 


2. A body ef men united in id 
deſign. 
3. Intrigue. 

To CABAL. v. 2. [cabalr, Ft. 
cloſe intrigues. 3 
CA BALIST. 1 One ſkilled in d 
tions of the Hebrew s. 
CABALT'STICAL. 7 a. Something 
CABALISTICK, J an occult n 


CABA'LLER, / [from cl! 


* 


CAC 
in cloſe defigns3 an intriguer. Dryd. 


LINE. 4. [caballinus, Lat.] Belong- 


ſe. 
N 17 French. ] A tavern. 


Bramball. 
AGE. / [cabur, Fr, WA rica, Lat. ] 
To teal in cutting 


Arbuthnot. 
GE TREE. / A ſpecies of palm- 


it, 
BBAGE, v. 4. 


CE WORM. J. An inſect. | 
„ [cabanc, Fr. chabin, Welch, a 


6. 


3 penſer. 


{ma!l room. | 
f 1 ra chamber in a ſhip. Raleigh, 
bil cottage, or ſmall houſe, Sidney. 
ent, Fairfax. 
BIN, v. u. [from the noun. ] To 
2 cabin, Shakeſpeare, 


BIN. o. 3. To confine in a cabin. 
ED. 3. {from cabin.] Belong.ng 
Aben. ; Milton, 
ET. / [cabinet, Fr.] 

tt of boxes or drawers for curloſi- 


place in which things of value are 
; Taylor. 
| virate room in which Rs 

ld. en, 
ak; dot, or houſe, Spenſer. 
ET COUNCIL, J. A council held 
vate manner, Bacon, 
ET-MAKER. ſ. [from cabinet and 
| One that makes ſmall nice work 
0, Mortimer, 


it rope of a ſhip to which the an- 
faſte ned. Raleigh. 
CTICAL. 7 4. | from cachexy. ] 
* t Having an ill habit 
Floyer. 
wo [xay:*ia,] Such a diſtem- 
e of the humours, as hinders nu- 
z and weakens the. vital and animal 
on. Arbuthnot. 
NATION. . J [cachinnatic, Lat.] 
| auphter, 5 
REL. ſ. A ſiſn. | 
KLE, v. n, [hacckelen, Dutch. ] 
Make a noiſe as a gooſe, Pope. 
ſetimes it js uſed for the noiſe: of a 


4 inf 


laugh ; to giggle. Arbuthnot. 
talk ill; 3 to prattle; to chatter, 
. \from the verb. ] The voice of 


oy] Dryden, 
ER, . {from cackle, ] 7 
dal that cackles. 
dul; a tatler. 
HV Mica. 

''MICK. 'T 


* Ur uptcd, 


7 Fr.] 
ed in tl 


mething 
cult we 


abal, 


a. {from _— 
my.] Having t 
Floyer, 


ſtaze. 
| CACO/PHONY. . [naxepante, 


. cal, Welch; cabel, Dutch.] 


CAT 


CACOCHY'MY. , [uazoxuuia.] A de- 
- pravation of the humours from a ſound 
Arbuthnet. 


] A bad 

ſound of words. 

To CACU'MINATE. v. a. [cacumino, Lat, ] 
To make ſharp or pyramidal, 5 

CADAVEROUS. a. [ cadaver, Lat.] Having 
the appearance of a dead carcaſs. | 

CA'*DDIS. /. Mn, 
1. A kind of tape or ribbon, Shakeſpedre, 
2. A kind of worm or grub. Walton, 

CADE. ſ. [cadeler, Fr.] Tame ; ſoft; as 
a cade lamb. 

To CADE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
breed up in ſoftneſs, 

CADE. ſ. [cadus, Lat. ] A barrel, 


CA'DFNCE. 


1. Fall; date of fGnking ; decline, Milton, 
i, N fall of the voice. Craſpaxv. 
3. The flow of verſes, or periods. Dryden, 
4. The tone or ſound. Soft. 
5. In horſemanſpip, cadence is an equal 
meaſure or proportton, wh.ch a horſe ob- 
ſerves in ail his motions. Farrier's Die, 
CA'DENT. &. [cadens, Lat.] Falles down. 

CA DET. /. [ cadet, Fr.] 

I. The younger brother. - . 
2. The youngeſt brother. Brown. 
3. A voluntier in the army, who ſerves 
in expectation of a commiſſion, 

CA'DEW, ſ. A firaw worm, 

CA'DGER. ſ. A huckſter. ; 

CA DI. ſ. A magiftrate among the Turks. 

CAUVFLLACK. ſ. A fort of pear. 

CACTAS. . [Latin.] A wind from the 
north; the norch-eaft wind. Mikon. 

CURA. ſ. [Lat ] A figure in poetry, by 
which a ſhort ſyllable after a complete foot 
is made long, 

CAFTAN. ſ. [Perſick.] A Perfian veſt or 
garment, 

CAG. /. A barrel or wooden veſſel, con- 
taining four or five g gallons, 

CAGE. ſ. [ cage, Fr.] 
1. An incloiure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept. Sidney. Swift, 
2. A place for wild beaſts, 

3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 

To CAGE, v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 

cloſe in a cage. Donne, 

CATMAN, ſ. TRE American name oi a” 
crocodile. 

To CAJO'LE, v. a, [cageoller, Fr.] To 
flatter; to ſooth. Hudibras. 

CAIO LER. ſ. {from cajole.] A 219 El 
a wheedler, 

CAJOLERY.'/. [ cajolerie, Fr.] Fla'tery; | 

CAISSON. f. [ French. } A cheſt of bombs 
or powder; any hollow tabrick of timber. 

CA'ITIFF. ſ. [cattivo, Ital. a flave.] A 
mean villain; a deſpicable knave, Spenſer. 


ol CAKE 


Philips, 


r 


CAKE. ſ. [cuch, Teutonick . 
1. A kind of delicate bread. Dryden. 
2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 
high. | 
To CAKE. v. n. [from the noun,] To 
harden, as dough in the oven. Addiſon. _ 
CALABA'SH Tree. A tree of which the ſhells 
are uſed by the negroes for cups, as alfo for 
inſtruments of muſick. Miller. 
CALAMA'NCO. ſ. f[calamancus, Lat.] A 
kind of woollen tuft. 

- CA'LAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. ſ. A 
kind of foffile bituminous eartn, which, 
being mixed with copper, changes it into 
braſs. 5 Locke, 

CALAMINT. ſ. ſcalamint/ a, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

CALA MIT OUS. a. [calamitoſus, Latin,] 
Miſerable; involved in diſtreſs; unhappy; 
wretched. Milton. South, 

CALA'MITOUSNESS. ſ. [from calamicous.] 
Miſery ; diſtreſs. mY 

CALA'MITY. ſ. [calamitas, Lat.] Miſ- 
fortune; cauſe of miſery. Bacon, 

CA'LAMUS. ſ. [Lat.] A ſort of reed or 
ſweet ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, 

CALA'SH. ſ. [caleche, Fr.] A ſmall car- 
riage of pleaſure. King. 

CA'LCEATED. a. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod; 
fitted with ſhoes. 

CALCEDO'NIUS. ſ. [Latin,] A kind of 
precious ſtone, Weodward, 

CALCINA'TION, ſ. [from calcine; caici- 
nation, Fr.] Such a management of bodies by 
fire, as renders them reducible to powder ; 
chymical pulverization. Boyle. 

CALCINATORY. /. [from calcinate.] A 
veſſel uſed in calcination. | 

To CALCINE, v. 4. [calciner, Fr, from 
calx, Lat] | 
T. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 
ſubſtance. Bacon. 
2. To burn up · j Denham. 


To CALCINE, v. u. To become a calx, a 


kind of lime, by heat, Newton, 
To CA'LCULATE. v. 4. [calculer, Fr.] 
1. To compute; to reckon. 

2. To compute the ſituation of the planets 
at any certain time. Bentley, 
3. To adjuſt; to project for any certain 
end, Tillotſon. 

CALCULA'TION, ſ. [from calculate. 
1. A practice, or manner of reckoning, 
3. The art of numbering. 

The reſult of arithmetical operation, 
CALCULA'TOR. ſ. [from calculare.] A 
| computer. 

CA'LCULATORY. a. | from calculate.] Be- 

longing to calculation. 


- CA'LCULE. f. [calculus, Lat.] Reckoning; 


compute. Herwel, 


| Bacon. Dryden. 


atler,- 


CAL 


CA'LCULOSE. 


a6 * k 
CA'LCULOUS. | 2 e 
CA LCUTLUS. J. ILatin.] The 6, R, 


bladder, 
CA'LDRON, ſ. [chauldron, P- 
boiler ; af | hs 
CALEFA'CTION. J [from catj 
1. The act of heating any thing | 
2. The ftate of being heated. 
CALEFA'CTIVE, a: [from fy 
That which makes any thing hi 
ing. | 
CALEFA*CTORY, 4. [from calfa 
That which hears. 
To CA'LEFY, ». n. [calefis, Laj 
grow hot; ts be heated, 
CALENDAR, ſ. [ calerdarun, 
regiſter of the year, in which th 
and ſtated times, are marked, a 
and holidays. Shakeſpeart 
To dreſs cloth. | 
CALENDER, { [from the vb. 
preſs ; a preſs in which chthitn 
their cloth, 


CALENDRER. ſ. from cal: 
perſon who calenders, 
CA'LENDS. ſ. {calende, Lat.] 
day of every month among the Re 
CALENTURE, /. [from cal, 
diſtemper in hot climates; vb 
imagine the ſea to be green fields 
CALF, ſ. calves in the plural, [ta 
1. The young of a cow. | 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned bf 
ſignifying ſacrifices of praiſe # 
ers. 
3. The thick, plump, bulbous pu 


leg. 
CA LIBER. ſ. [calibre, Fr.] The 
diameter of the barrel of a gun. 
CA'LICE. g. [calix, Lat.] A c 
lice, | 
CA'LICO. /. [from Calzut in Jad 
Indian tuff made of cotton. 
CA'LID. .a. | calidus, Lat.] Hot; 
CALTDTTV. J. {from calid,] Heat 
CA'LIF. . Kall fa, Arb. 
CA'LIPH. 5 aſſumed by the ſucg 
Mahomet among the. Saracens. 
CALIOGCATTION. ſ. [trom 4p 
| Darkne!s ; cloudineſs. 
CALYGINOUS. a. -[caligineſu, E 


ſcure; dim. f 
CALTCGINNOUSNESS. / [from « 
Darkneſs. 1 
CA'LIGRAPHY. |. 
ful writing. 
CA'LIVER. ſ. {from caliber. 1 
a harquebuſe; an old muſket. 9 
CA'LIX. |. {Latin.] A cup. Ct 
ers. 


Laax hae 


CAL 
calages Fr.] To 


„ . {from 
K. 4 Raleigb. Dryden. 


e leaks of 2 ſhip. 
R, , (from call. 


ys the leaks of 5 


Exekiel. 


Fr.] v. d. [calo, Latin. 

2 name ; to denominate. _ 

af fammon or invite. e £5. 

ng, | conroke ; to ſummon together. 
. Clarendon, 


\ farmmon judicially. N. atts. 

ny b ſummon by command. „ Iſaiah. 
he theological ſenſe, to inſpire with 

$ of piety. | | Romans, 
Clarendon. 


invoke; to appeal to, 
proclaim 3 to publiſh. | Cay. 
d excite; to put in action; to bring 
Cooley. 


um, ew, ; . 
ch the o figmatize with ſome opprobrivus 
ed, 2 | Sevift, 
ſk all back, To revoke. Tſaiah. 
; all in, To reſume money at in- 

Addifon., 


' call over, To read aloud a hiſt or 
roll, 

þ call cut. To challenge. 

L, v, z. To make a ſhort viſit; to 
by accident, or without formality. 

B. Jobnſon. Addiſon, 


the Rt . [from the verb.] 
ales, wal addreſs. Pope. 
; wh quiſition, Hooker, 
vine vocation z ſummons to true reli- 
Locke, 
þ impulſe, Roſcommon, 
oned bf thority ; command. Denham, 
aiſe a demand; a claim, Addiſon, 


d inſtrument to call birds. Wilkins, 


Ou | ling; vocation; employment. 
Dryden, 

The nomination, Bacon. 

un, I. : 

* J A trull, Shakeſpeare, 


C.. [from cal l.] 


in 15 nion; profeſſion; trade. Rogers. 
; pe ſation, or employment. Sævift. 
lot; ks 0! perions united by the ſame em- 


ent or profeſſion, 
Kine vocation; invitation to the true 
In, Hakexwell, 
PERS, J Compaſſes with bowed 


caiigh * Maxon . 
ITY, /. Jcallißte, French.] A kind 

us, a ling without pain, Quincy. 
PLS, a, [callus, Latih,] 

om cal rated; hardened, Wiſeman, 


eue in mind; inſenfible. Dy d 
4 . * en. 
UVESS, /. [from callous.] 
ration of the fibres. 


Cheyne. 


Al eafbility of mind Bentl: 
7 W. „ 87 Fo 
15 | % „ Unfledged; naked; wanting 


x. [Lata] Milton, 


The workman + 


Hammond. 


CAM 
1. An induration of the fibres. Py 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken 
bones are united. | 5 
CALM. a. | calme, Dutch. | 
1. Quiet; ſerene; not ſtormy z not tem- 
peſtuous. | Sßpenſer. 


2. Undiſturbed; unruffled, Atterbury, 
CALM. þ } : 
1. Serenity; ſtillneſs, gb. 


2. Freedom from diſturbance; quiet; re- 


poſe. | Sourh, 
To CALM. VU, d. 
1. To ſtill; to quiet. Dryden. 


2. To pacify; to appeaſe. Aterbury. 
CA'LMER. ſ. [from calm.] The perſon or 
thing which has the power of giving quiet. 
| 185 Walton. 
CA'LMLY. ad. {from calm.] 
1. Without ſtorms, or violence, 


2. Without paſſions z quietly, Prizr, 
CA*LMNESS. ſ. [from caln:] - | 
1. Tranquillity; ſerenity, - Denham. 


2. Mildneſs; freedom from paſſion. Shadeſp. 
CA'LMLY. a. [from calm.] Calm; peaceful. 
| | Spenſer. 
CA'LOMEL. ſ. | calomelas, Latin. ] Me 
ſix times ſublimed, iſeman. 
CALORLFICK. «a. | calorificus, Lat.] That 
which has the quality of producing heat. 
Gree. 
CALO'TTE. ſ. [French.] A cap or coif. 
CALOTERS. ſ. IAAN S..] Monks of the 
Greek church. 
CA'LTROPS. /. [colenzppe, Saxon. ] 
1. An inftrument made with four ſpikes, 
ſo that which way ſoever it falls to the 
ground, one of them points upright, 
| | Dr. Addiſen, 
2, A plant mentioned in Virgil's Georpicks, 
under the name of tribulus. Milton, 
To CALVE. v. u. from calf.] -To bring a 
calf ; ſpoken of a cow, Dryden, 
CALVTLLE. ſ. [French.] A ſort of apple. 


To CALU'MNIATE. v. a. | calumnior, Lat.] 


To accuſe falſely. Dryden, 
To CALU'MNIATE, v. a, To ſlander. 
Sprat. 


CALUMNIA'TION. ſ. [| from calumniate. 
A malicious and falſe repreſentation 
words or actions. Ayliffe. 
CALUMNIATOR. ſ. [from calumniate.] 
A forger of accuſation z a flanderer. 
Addiſon. 
CALU'MNIOUS, a. [from calumny.] Slan- 
derous ; falſely reproachful.” Shakeſpeare. 
CA'LUMNY, ſ. [calumnia, Latin.] Slander 
falſe charge. ] 321 e. 
CALA. ſ. [ Latin.] Any thing rendered re- 
ducible to powder by burning. Digby. 
CA'LYCLE. /. Icalyculus, Latin.] A' ſmall 
bud of a plant, 5 8 
CAMA'IEVU, /. A ſtone with various 2 
| 3 an 


„ 
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CAME. The preterite of te come. Addiſon. CA'MPHORATE, a. [from dn 


CAM -. Av 


and repreſentations of landſkips, formed by CA'MPHIRE-TREE, J. Te 
nature. , ; AD. There are two ſorts of on I 
CA'MBER. /, A piece of timber cut arching, Borneo, from which the wy 
- Moxon, taken, which is a natural ex 4 
CA'MBRICK. /. [from Canbray.] & kind thetree, wherethe bak hab. 


of fine linen. | Sbaleſreare. The other ſort is 2 native of Jy 


CAMEL. ſ. [camelus, Latin. } An animal Impregnated with camphire, * 
very common in Arabia, Judea, and the CA'MPION, /. [ychniz, Latin 
neighbouring countries. One ſort is large, CA Mus. ſ. A thin dre. 
fit to carry burdens of a thouſand pounds, CAN. 7. [canne, Sax,] A cu 
Nat Ties. . pof 
having one bunch upon its back. Another tin or copper, Shale 
have two bunches upon their backs, fit for CAN, v. . ¶ Jonnen, Dutch. 
men to ride on. A third kind is ſmaller, 1. To be able; to have power 
called dromedaries, becauſe of their ſwift- 2. It expreſſes the potential m 
neſs, Camels will continue ten days with= can do it, | 
out drinking. Calmet. CANA'ILLE, |. [ French, ] 
CAME'LOPARD. ſ. [from camelus and par- pecple 15 
dus, Latin.] An animal taller than an ele- CANA, .. [canalis, Latin. ] 
phant, but not ſo thick. | | 1. A baſon of water in a gen 
CA'MELO'F. 7 f. [from camel.] A kind of 2. Any courſe of water made y 
CA'MLET. ſtuff originally made by a 3. Apaſſage through whichayd 
mixture of filk and camels hair; it is now of the body flow, 
made with woo! and ſilk. Brown, CA'NAL-COAL. ſ. A fine kind 
CAMERA OBSCURA, {Latin.] An optical CANALYCULATED, a, [can 
machine uſed in a darkened chamber, ſo Made like a pipe or gutter, 
that the light coming only through a double CANARY, . {from the Cay 
convex glaſs, objects oppoſite are repreſented Wine brought from the Cana 
inverted, _ Martin. To CANARY. v. 4. Tofrolick, 
CA'MERADE. ſ. [from camera, Latin. ] A CANA*RY-BIRD. Anexcellentfy 
chamber fellow; 4 boſom companion. Rymer. To CANCEL. v. a. ¶ canceller, Fit 
CA'MERATED, @. [ cameratus, Latin, ]J 1. To croſs a writing, 
Arched. | 2. To efface; to obliterate in gs 
CAMERA'TION, ſ. [cameratio, Latin.]. A 8 Neoſcummm 
vaulting or arching.  _ CANCELLA'TED. 4. from ca 
CAMISA'DO. . [camiſa, a ſhirt, Italian.] barred. 
An attack made in the dark; on which CANCELLA“TION. ſ. [from a 
occaſion they put their ſhirts outward. expunging or croſſing of a vil 
| Hay card. to take away its force, 
CA'MISATED. a. Dreſſed with the ſhirt CA'NCER. ſ. [cancer, Latin. 


outward, | 1. A crab6ſh. 
CA“ MLET. See CamxrorT. 2. The ſign of the ſummer (olfi 
CA'MMOCK. ſ. [cammoc, Saxon,] An 3. A virulent ſwelling, or lors 
herb; petty whin, or reſtharrow. _ .- cured, | 
 CAMO'YS. a. [camus, French,] Flat of the To CA'NCERATE, v. 2. [in 
noſe, Brown, To become a cancer, . 


CAMP. ſ. [camp, Fr.] The order of tents, CANCERA TION. .. A gow 
placed by armies when they keep the field. ous. Ks. 
To CAMP. v. a. | from the noun. To lodge CA'NCEROUS, 3. [from conn. 
in tents, Es | Shakeſpeare, the virulence of a cancer. 
_ CAMP-FIGHT. ſ. An old word for combat, CA'NCEROUSNESS, /. The fat 
Hakewell, cancerous, | 

CAMPAIGN. ſ. [campaigne, French. ] CA'NCRINE. 2. [from cancer.) 
1. A large, open, level tract of ground. qualities of a crab. | 
2. The time for which any army keeps the CA'NDENT, a. [candens, Lat.) | 

„ | Clarendon. 5 

CAMPANIFORM. 4. [of campana and CA'NDICANT, a. Icandirm La 
ma.] A term uſed of flowers, which are white, Hp 
in the ſhape of a bell, Harris. CA'NDID. a. [candidus, Lain] 
CAMPA'NULATE. a. Campaniſorm. 1. White 1 
| CAMPE'STRAL. a, [| camteſtris, Latin.] 2. Fair; open: ingenu0; ® 
Growing in fields. Mortimer. CAN DID ATE. /. [candidawvy 


— 


CAN 


- one that ſalicits advancement, 
Addiſon. 


4 0 [from candid. ] Fairly; 


1 enuoully. Soift. 
va - (from candid. ] Inge- 
cen neſs of temper. South, 
ſup 4 v. d. candipco, Latin. ) To 


Dict. 
122 Latin.] 
. made of wax or tallow, ſur- 
a wick of flax or cotton. Ray. 
or luminary. Shateſpeare. 
RRV. TREE. Sweet-willow. 
OLDER. . [from candle and 


r holds the candle. 
t remotely aſſiſts, Shakeſpeare. 
abt of a candle, Swift, 
2 candles for uſe. Molineux. 
AS. J. {from candle and maſs, ] 
# the purification of the Bleſſed 
hich was formerly celebrated with 
ts in churches, Brozon, Gay. 
Heck. .. [from candle and Pick. ] 
ment that holds candles. Aadiſ. 
TUFF, /. [from candle and ſtuff.] 


;a allow, acon. 
n ASTER. ſ. [from candle and 
lick, \ ſpendthrift. Shakeſpeare, 
*. . J. A weed that grows in 
&r, Fre Walton. 


þ [cander Lat.] Sweet temper; 


eng mind; ingenuity, Watts, 

— v. 4. 

n cad ſerve with ſugar. Bacon, 
into congelations. Sbakeſp. 


. v. n. To grow congealed. 
nf foot, | catanance, Latin. 
ler 0 


barra, Latin, ] 
| of ſtrong reed, Harvey. 
plant which "els the ſugar, 
þs have their ſkin hard; but the 
e lugar cane is ſoft, and the pith 
» It uſually grows four or five 
and about half an inch diame- 
ſtem is divided by knots a foot 
pat, They uſually plant them 


| cancer t a foot and a half below the top 
5 ** 4 55 they are ordinarily ripe 

Dryden. 
ner.] Mortimer. 


v. a. [from the noun.] To 


a, [canicularis, Latin, 


cans, Lat 12 ſtar, Tam 

IS . (caninus, Lat, 

Latin of + : ] * 
1 |. [caniftrum, Latia.] 

20us; K biker, 1 

figatu Ts 


Hr., [from candle and light. ] 


A : 


CAN 
2 A ſmall veſſel in which 10g thing id 


CA'NKER. ſc { cancer, Latin.] 
I. A worm that preys upon, and _ 


fruits, 88 


2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 
Any thing that corrupt or conſumes. 


A wind of wild wonkieh 2 ; 


Peacham. 
An eating or corroding humour. 


6 Shakef PATE. 
Corrofion 3 virulence, Slade. 
. A diſeaſe in trees. 


To CA'NKER, v. a. | from the noun.) To 


grow corrupt, Spenſer. Prier, 
To CA'NKER, DV. 4. 
Herbert. 


1. To corrupt; to corrode. 
Addiſon. 


2. To infe&t; to pollute, 
CA'NKERBIT. part. ad. from canker and bit. 1 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth, Sbateſp. 
CANNABINE. a, {| cannabinus, Lo 
, Hempen. : 
CA'NNIBAL, ſ- An anthropophagite; a 
man- eater. ä Davies. Bentley. 
CA'NNIBALLY. ad. In the manner of a 


cannibal, Sbate ow. 
CA'NNIPERS. ſ. Callipers. 6 
CA'NNON. ſ. Icannon, Fr.] A gun larger a 


than can be managed by the hand. 
CA'NNON-BALL.. The balls which 
CA'NNON-SHOT. $ are ſhot from great 
uns. 
To CAN NON ADE. v. 4. [from caman,} 
To batter with great guns, 
CANNON LER. fþ. .| from cannon. ] The 
engineer that manages cannon. Hayward. 
CA'NNOT. Of can and not, It notes 
inability ; as, I cannot fly: or impoſſibility; | 
as, colours cannot be Teen in the dark. Locke. 
CANO'A. 2 /. A boat made by cutting the 
CANOE, © trunk of a tree into a hollow 
veſſel, | 
CANON. ſ. [Av.] : 
1. A rule; a law. | Hooker, | 
2. Law made by eceleſiaſtical councils, 
Stilling fleet, 
3. The books of Holy Scripture or the 
great rule, . Aylife 
4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 


Bacon, 
5. A large ſort of printing letter, 


. CA'NON-BIT, ſ. That part of the bit let 
8 


into the horſe's mouth. hen ſer. 
CAN ONESS. /. Ccanoniſſa, low Latin.] In 
popiſh countries, women living after the 
example of ſecular canons, Aylife. 
CANO'NICAL.. a. [canonicus, low Latin. 
1. According to the canon, 
2. Conſtituting the canon. Raleigh, 
3. Regular; ſtated ; fixed by ecclefiaſtical 
laws, Taylor 0 
4. Spiritual; 


n 
IH Spiritual; ecclefraſtical, Raleigb. 


CAN O NICALLVY. ad. [from canonicul.] 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 


CaNONCALNESsS. ſ. The quality of be- 


ins canonical. 

CA'NONIST. ſ. from canon. ] A profeſſour 
of the canon law. Camden. Pope. 

CANONIZA'TION, ſ. [ from canonize, ] 
The a& of declaring a ſaint, Addiſen. 

Te CA'NONIZE. v. a. [from Meng To 


declare any man a faint. acon. 
CA'NONRY. . | from canon, ] An 
CANONSHIP. & ecclcſiaſtical benefice in 


fume cathedral or collegiate church. 
CA'NOPIED. as {from cancpy.] Covered 
with a canopy. 
CA*NOPY, ſ. [conopeurr, low Latin.] A co- 
- vering ſpread over the head. Fairfax. 
To CA'NOPY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a canopy. Dryden. 
CANOROUS. a. | canorus, Latin.] Muſi- 
cal; tuneful. |  __ Brown) 
CANT. f. [eantus, Latin. 
1. A corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and 
vagabonds. 85 8 
2. A form of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome 
certain claſs or body of men. Dryden. 
3. A whiaing pretenſion to goodneſs, 


| Dryden. 
4. Barbarous jargon. Sævift. 
5. Auction. | Sqift. 


To CANT. w.n. To talk in the jargon of 
articular profeſſions. Glanville. 

CANTA'TA. ſ. {italian.} A ſong. 

CANTA'TION. f. [from canto, Lat.] The 
act of ſinging. | 

CANTER. /. {from cant.] Hypocrite, 

CA'NTERBURY BELLS. Belflower. 

' CA'NTERBURY GALLOP. The gallop 

of an ambling borſe commonly called a 
canter. 

CANTHARIDES. ſ. [Lat.] Spavgiſh flies 
uſed to raiſe bliſters. Bacon, 

CA'NTHUS. ſ. [ Latin.] The corner of the 


e. Wiſeman. 
CANTICLE. fe [canto, Latin.] . 
1. A ſong. | 
2. The ſong of Solomon. Bacen, 
CA'NTILIVERS. /. Pieces of wood framed 
into the ſront or other fades of the houſe, to 
ſuſtain the eaves over it. Maxon. 
CANTLE ſ. Llant, Dutch.] A piece with 
corners. | Shakeſpeare. 
To CA'NTLE, ©. a, | from the noun. | To 
cut in pieces, Dryden. 
CA'NTLET. ſ. {from cantle.] A piece; a 
fragment. Dryden. 
CANTO. ſ. [Italian.] A book, or ſection 
of a poem. | Shakeſpeare. 
CANTON. f. ä 


1. A ſmall parcel or divifion of land. 
2, A ſmall community, or clan, Bacon, 


CANY a. 


To CANTON. . a. 'To di 
parts, 
To CA'NTONIZE, V. 4. Tod 
f 1 
ä . An hund 
CANVASS. „ Fr 
inen cloth woven for ſex 
To CA'NVASS, v. a. Print 
15 2 = 3 to examine, 
+ 2+ O debate; toc 
To CA'NVASS, 5. n. To ft 
{from cane.] 
1. Full of canes, 
2. Conſiſting of canes, 
CA'NZONET. /. { canZonetta, Ii: 
little ſong, 
CAP. J. cap, Welch.] 
1. The garment that cover: th 


2. The enſign of the cardinalate 
3. The topmoſt; the higbeft. & 
4. A reverence made by une 
head, 

To CAP. v. a, [from the noun,] | 
1. To cover on the top. 
2. To ſnatch off the cap. 

3. To cap werſes, To name alter 
beginning with a particular letter 

CAP a p%. 2 From head to foot, | 

CAP d pie. e 

CAP- PAPER. A fort of cent 
paper formed into caps or bags, 

CAPABILITY, ſ. {from capabl, 

city. 

CA PABLE. a. [ capable, French. 

1. Endued with powers equal to 
cular thing. 
2, Intelligent ; able to unde r 
3. Capacious able to receive. | 
4. Suſceptihle. 
5 Qualified for. 
6. Hollow. 9 

CA PABLENESS. ſ. [from ccd 
quality or ſtate of being capable. 

CAPA'CIOUS, a: [ capax, Latin. 

1. Wide; large; able to hold u 
2, Extenſive; equal to great en 

CAPA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from { 
The power of holding; lege 

To CAPA'CITATE. ». 4. [iron 
To enable; to qualify. Fa 

CAPACITY. ſ. [| capacite, French 
1. The of containing. © 
2. The . or power of the m 
3. Power; ee 

Room; ſpace. , 
| — State; condition; charaQter, 

CAPA'RISON, ſ. [ caparaz#, | 
ſort of cover for a horle. 

To CAPA'RISON.-, 4. [from 
1. To dreſs in caparifont, 


CAP 


Sbazeſpeure. 


1 o dez payne 
I, „ 
7 AN promontory. Arbuthnot, 
by» neck-piece ot a cloke, Bacon, 
R, . [from caper, Latin, a goat. A 
8 jump. : : _ wah 
7 R J. [copparts, Latin. ] An aci 


er, er. 


Fl 
e. | | F 
. ſcapparis, Lat.] This 
| — 1 Al Ne of France; the 
ve pickled for eating. 
PER. v. 1. [from the noun] 
. dance frolick ſomely . Shakeſpeare. 
To ſkip for merriment. Craſhaw, 
Jo dance. a : 1A dan _ 
NR. |, from Capers acer. 
8, |, Lat.] A writ of execution. 
Convel, 
LA'CEOUS. a, The ſame with ca- 


1 | 
LLAMENT, ſ. [capillamentum, Lat.] 

threads or hairs which grow up 1n 
middle of a flower. Quincy, 
LLARY, a. {from capillus, Lat.] Re- 
ling hairs; mall; minute. Brown. 
LA'TION. / \capillius, Latin.] A 


foot, | I ramification of veſſels, Brown. 
g LAL. a, I capitalis, Latin. ] | 

call lating to the head, Milton, 

a nminal in the higheſt degree. Swift, 

apablt hat which affects life. Bacon, 


dief; principal, Hooker, Atterbury. 
bief; metropolitan; Milton, 
ul pied to letters, large; ſuch as are 
eq at the beginnings or heads of book's, 
Taylor. Greao, 
pital Stoch. The principal or original 
df a trading company. 
AL. . | ; 

de upper part of a pillar, Addiſon, 
be chief city of a nation. 


a ALLY. ad, {from capital.] In a 
able. al manner, 

Latin] ATION. {. {from caput, Latin. ] 
hold m nion by heads. Brown, 
eat dei VLAR, from capitulum, Latin. ] 
from | be body ot the ſtatutes of a chapter. 
1 member of a chapter. Aylife, 


{from * v. n, | from capitulum, 


| od up any thing in heads or ar- 
wa . Shakeſpeare, 
the m o yield, or ſurrender on an, til. 


Nons. 


lation; terms; 
Hale. 

TREE, J. [copaiba, Lat.] This 
| Fons near a village called Ayapel, 
(rom once of Antiochi, in the Spa- 
a Indies, Some of them do not 

* he balſam; thoſe that do, 


CAPRT CHIO. 


Hayward, + 


are diginguiſhed by a ridge. One of theſe 
trees will yield five or ſix gallons of bal- 
ſam. val Miller. 
CA PON. ſ. [capo, Lat.] A caſtrated 
„ OS Cay. 
CAPONNTERE. ſ. [Fr. a term in fortifi- 


cation.] A covered lodgment, of about 
four or five feet broad, encompaſſed with 
a little parapet. | Harris. 
CAPOT, ſ. [ French. ] Is when one party 
- wins all the tricks of cards at the game of 
picquet. | 
CAPOU'CH. f. [capuce, F r.] A monk's 
hood, | 
CA'PPER, f. [from cap.]. One who makes 
or ſells caps. | 
CAPPRE'OLATE. a. from capreolus, Lat.] 
Such plants as turn, and creep by means of 
their tendrils, are capreolate, Harris. 
CAPR'ICE. { ſ. [caprice, Fr.] Freak 


CAPRICIOUS. 4. [capricieus, French. ] 
Whimſical ; fanciful, 
CAPRICIOUSLY. ad. [from capricious. ] 
Whimſically. { md 
CAPRICIOUSNESS, ſ. [from capricious. ] 
Humour; whimſicalneſs, _ Hweift, 
CA/PRICORN, 7 capricornus, Lat.] One 
of the ſigns of the zodiack; the winter 
- ſolſtice, Creech, 
CAPRICLE. |. n Caprioles are 
leaps, ſuch as horſes make in one and 
the ſame place, without advancing for- 
ward, . Farrier's Di&, 


CA'PSTAN. ſ. [cabeftan, Fr.] A cylin- 


der, with levers to wind up any great 


weight, Raleigh, 
CA'PSULAR. 7 a. {capfula, Lat.] Hol- 
CA'/PSULARY. S lowlikeacheft, Brown, 
CA'PSULATE. a. [capſule, Lat.] In- 


CA'PSULATED. $ cloſed, as in a box, 
CAPTAIN. ſ. [capitain, French. ] 
I. A chief commander. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment, | Dryden. 
3. The chief commander of a ſhip. 


4. Captain General. The general or com- 


mander in chief of an army. 
CA'PTAINRY. ſ. [from captain.] The 
power over a certain diſtrict; the chief- 
tainſhip. © 7 
CA'PTAINSHIP. ſ. [from captain. 
1. The rank or poſt of a captain. Wotton, 
2. The condition or poſt of a chief com- 
mander. Shakeſpeare, 
3- The chieftainſhip of a clan. Dawies, 
CAPTA'TION, ſ. [from capto, Lat.] The 
practice of catching favour. King Charles. 
CA/PTION. J. [capio, Lat.] The att of 
taking any perſon, _ 
' CA'PTIOUS. 4. [captieux, Fr.] 


1. Gizen to cavils j eager to odject. Locke, 
; 2» Inſi- 


fancy; whim. Bentley. 


Spenſer. 


CAR 


2. Inſidious; enſnaring. Bacon. 
CA/PTIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from captious.] With 
an inclination to object. Locke, 
CA/PTIOUSNESS. /. [from captious.] In- 

clination to object; peeviſhnels. Locke, 
To CA'PTIVATE. v. a. | captiver, Fr.] 

1. To take priſoner z to bring into bond- 

age. King Charles, 

2. To charm; to ſubdue, 
 CAPTIVA'TION. ſ. The act of taking 
one captive, 

CA'PTIVE. /. [captif, Fr.] 

1. One taken in war; one made a priſoner 

by conqueſt, Rogers. 

2. One charmed by beauty. Shakeſpeare. 
CA PTIVE. a. [captiuus, Latin.] Made 

priſoner in war. | 
To CA/PTIVE. v. a. To take priſoner, 
CAPTIVITY. f. [captivite, Fr.] 

1. Subjection by the fate of war; bond- 

age. Dryden. 

2. Slavery; ſervitude. Addiſon. 
CA/PTOR. /. [from capio, Lat.] He that 

takes a pritoner, or a prize. 
CA'PTURE. /. [copture, Fr.] 

1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 

2. A prize, | 
CAPU'CHED. @. from capuce, Fr. ] Cover- 

ed over as with a hood. Brorun. 
CAPUCHIN, 

fiſting of a cloak and hood, made in imi- 
tation of the dreis of capuchin monks, 
CAR. ſ. [car, Welch.] ; 


1. A ſmall carriage of burden, HSoife, 
2. A chariot of war, Milton. 

. The Charles's wain. Dryden, 
CA'RABINE, or CarBiNE. ſ. [carabine, 


Fr.] A ſmall ſort of ſire arms uſed on horſe- 
back. | 
CARABINYER. ſ. [from carabine.] A ſort 

of light horſe-man, Chambers. 
CA'RACK. ſ. [caracca, Spaniſh. ] A large 
ſhip of burden; a galleon. Raleigb. Waller. 
CA'RACOLE. f, [caraccle, Fr.] An ob- 
lique tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds. 
Farrier's Die. 
To CARACOLE, v. n. To move in caracoles. 
1 HY 8 . [carat, Fr. ] 
1. A weight of four grains. 
2. A manner of expreſſing the fineneſs of 
gold; an ounce is divided into twenty-four 
carats; 1f, of the mingled maſs two, or 
three, or tour parts out of four and twenty, 
be baſe meta}, the whole is ſaid to be two and 
twenty, one and twenty, or twenty carats 
fine, Guincas are two and twenty carats. . 


| Cocker. 
CARAVAN. ſ. [caravanne, Fr.] A troop 
or body of merchants or pilprims. Taylor. 


CARAVA'NSARY, /. A houſe built tor 


the reception of eaſtern travellers, Seciaier. 


Addiſon, 


Dryden, . 
CA RCANET. ſ. [carcan, Fr,] 4 


J. A female garment, con- 


CAR 


CA'RAVEL, ? 


CA'RVEL. . [caravels Sj 


round, old-faſhings 
CAR AWA. ſ. [carun, Lat.) fy 


CARBONA'DO. ,. [cart 
cut acroſs, to od i 
To CARBONADO, +, a, [hon 
To cut or hack, 9 
CA/RBUNCLE, {. [carbuney, 
1. A jewel ſhining in the dak 
2. Red ſpot or pimple, 
CA'RBUNCLED. a. 
1. Set with carbuncles. 8 
2. Spotted; deformed with yin 
CARBU'NCULAR. a. Red like 
CARBUNCULA'TION, Je [aa 
Lat.] The blaſting of young ju 
or cold, | 


Ul 
[hl 


collar of jewels, Shakeſpear,, | 
CARCASS, /. { carquaſſe, Fr. 
1. A dead body of any animal, 
2. The decayed parts of anythin 
St 
3. The main parts without comp 
ornament, 
4+ [In gunnery.] A kind of bon 
oblong, conſiſting of a ſhell or q 
holes, filled with combuſtible, 
* . [from c, 
ees. 
CARCINOMA, |. [from aan 
A cancer, 5 
CARCINO/MATOUS, a, [from a 
Cancerous. | 
CARD. ſ. [ carte, Fr. charta, lat 
1. A paper painted with figur 
games, 
2. The papers on which the 
marked for the compaſs, d 
3. The inftrument with whit 
combed. 
To CARD. v. 4. [from the na 
comb wool, h 
To CARD. v. n. To game. 
CARD AMO'MUM, |, [Ltin,] 
cinal ſeed, 
CA'RDER, #. [from card. 
1. One that cards wool, 
2. One that plays much at cats 
CARDIA'CAL, F 4. [da, tl 
CA'RDIACK, J Cordial; hain 
lity of invigorating. 
CA'RDIALGY. ſ. | from »ajli, 8 
and dx, pain.] The hear 
CA'RDINAL. 4. | cardinals, L 
pal; chief, Brown, | 
CA'RDINAL. .. One of the di 
nours of the Romiſh chuck. 


fw 
me 


+ Fry 


CA'RDINALATE, 
CA'RDINALSHIP, 
of a cardinal, 


C AR 


A match made by di p- 


TCH, / 


* es of a card in melted ſulphur. 

Rage, Fi cane, Saxon.] 

e; anxiety ; concern. Dryden. 

fromg * 5 Tillotſon. 
0 " ; heed in order to pre- 

til, e Dryden. 


"wy of care, or of love. Dryden. 


Knolles. 


. u. from the noun.] 
anxious or ſolicitous. 


a inclined ; to be diſpoſed ; as, he 
. bmp gre for work. Walter. 
best affected with; as, he cares not 
+ [ca indneſs. Temple. 


ung bud AZED. a. from care and crage. | 


with care and ſolicitude. 


Fr.] Shakeſpeare, 
ſpeare, | FN, v. 4. [cariner, Fr.] To 
Fr. 0p uP leaks, 
umal, . . carriere, Fr.] 
ay thin ground on which a race is run. 

9 : Sidney, 
ut comp urſe; a race. Shakeſpeare, 

ſpeed; ſwift motion. Prior. 

of bon ble of action. Shakeſpeare, 
ell or IR. 2. =, To run with ſwift 
1bles, Milton, 


| (ar (i gf 


JL, 4. [from care and full,] 
ions; ſolicitous; full of concern. 
dent ; diligent 3 cautious, Dryden. 
chful. Ray. 
ILV. ad. [from careful. ] 
manner that ſhe ws care. 


amp, 
from a 
Collier. 


a, lat fully; watchfully, Atterbury. 
four LESS. J. Vigilance 3 needful- 

wtion, | Knolles.“ 
- yy ELV. ad, [from careleſs, ] Negli- 
auch beecleſſy. Waller. 


ENESS. ſ. Heedleſneſs; inatten- 
| Shakeſpeare. Taylor, 
I. 4. {from care.] 

ind no care; feeling no ſolicitude; 


the nel 


5 ed; negligent; heedleſs; un- 
tin, . | Locke. 
ful; undiſturbed, Pope. 

9 nored by ; unconcerned at. 
Granville 
t cards, 0 5 
* V. v. 0, [careſſer, F . To en- 


t fondle, South. 
d. | AC of endearment. Milton. 
% A note which ſhews Where 
us nterlined ſhould be read; as, A. 
ON. . [cargacon, Spaniſn.] A 
) 2 "tharze Fr,] Th Howel, 

ebene, Fr. e lading of 


zurck. ö US Ju 0 - - Burnet, 
8 Ie re \carica, Lat. a fig. ]. 
* Yor wok 
n 1 Qte 7 
ie office] Ar p Ta : Wiſeman, 
% from caricus.] Rotten- 


2 iſeman. 


CAR 


CA'RIOUS. . [carioſus, Latin. ] Ratten. 
CARK. ſ. ſceanc, Saxon. ] Care; anxiety. 


To CARK. v. n. [ceancan, Saxon. ] 
careful; to be anxious. 

CARLE. /. [ceopl, Saxon. ] A rude, 
man; churl. 


Sidney. 


To be 


Sidney. 


brutal 


Spenſer, Bentley. 


CA*RLINE THISTLE. | [carlina, Lat.] A 


plant, 


CA'RLINGS. /. [In a ſhip.] Timbers lying 
Harris. 
employment 


fore and aft in a ſhip. 
CARMAN. ſ. A man whoſe 
it 1s to drive cars, 


% 
N 


Gay. 


CA'RMELITE. ſ. [carmelite, Fr.] A ſert 


of pear. 


C ARMIN ATIVE. a. Carminatives are ſuch 


things as dilute and rel-x at the ſame time. 


Whatever promotes inſeniible perſpiration, |, 
Arbuthnot. Swift. , 
CARMINE. /. A bright red or crimfon 
Chambers, 


is carminative, 


pigment, 
CA'RNAGE. ſ. [carnage, Fr.] 
1. Slaughter; havock. 
2. Heaps of fleſh. 6 
CA'RNAL. a. [carnal, Fr.] 
1. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. 
2. Luſtful; lecherous. 
CARNA'LITY.: /. [from carnal.] 
1. Fleſhly luſt. 
2. Groſſneſs of mind. 


Hayward. 


Pope, 


X. Charles. 5 
Shakeſpeare, 


South, 


Ti [ lot/on . 


CA'RNALLY. ad. {from carnal.] Accord- 


ing to the fleſh ; not ſpiritually, 
CA'RNALNESS, .. Carnality. 


CARNA'TION. ſ. carnes, Latin.] The 
from 


name of the natural fleſh colour; 


Taylor. 


whence perhaps the flower is named. A 


flower. 


CARNE'LION, ſ. A precious ſtone, 


Moodævard. 
CARNE'OUS. a. [carneus, Lat. Fleſhy, 
To CA'RNIFY. wv. u. [carnis, Latin, ] To 


breed fleſh. | 
CARNIVAL. , The feaſt held in 


countries before Lent. 


Hale. 
popith 


Decay of Piety. 
CARNUVOROUS, a. [from carnis aud 


voro, Latin, ] Fleſh eating. Ray. 
CARNO'SITY. f. [carnyfite, Fr. Fleſhy 
excreſcence, Wiſeman. 


CA'RNOUS, 4. [from caro, carnis, Latin. ] 


Fleſhy. 
CA'ROB, A plant, 


Brown. Ray. 


CARO- CHE. /. [from careſſe, Fr.] A coach. 


CA ROL. ſ. Ccarola, Ital. 
1. A ſong of joy and exultation. 


Bacon, Dryden. 


2. A ſong of devotion, 


Milton, 


To CA'ROL. v. z. To ſing; to warble, 


Spenſer. 


To CA'ROL, v. a. To praiſe; to celebrate. 


CA'ROTID. a, [carotides, Lot.] IT 
R 2 


Prior. 


Milton. 
wo ar- 
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| CARO'USER, . A drinker; a toper. 
CARP, /. [carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh, 


— 1 


CAR 


teries which ariſe out of the aſcending  CA'RROTY, a. 


trunk of the aorta, | Ray. 
CARO US AL. f. [from carouſe.] A feſti- 

val, Dryden, 
To CARO'USE, v. n. [carouſſer, Fr.] To 

drink; to quaft, Suckling. 
To CAROUSE. v. a, To drink. Denham. 
CARO'USE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A drinking match, 

2. A heavy doſe of liquor, 


Pope. 


Davies. 


Granville. 
Hale. 
To CARP. v. n. [carpo, Lat.] To cen- 
ſure; to cavil. | Herbert. 
CA'RPENTER. ſ. [charpentier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood, Fairfax. 


CARPENTRY, /. [from carpenter. ] The 


trade of a carpenter. 0X07, 
. CA'RPER, ſ. A caviller, Shakeſpeare, 
CA'RPET, |. | karper, Dutch, ] 
% . . 
T. A covering of various colours. Bacon, 


2. Ground variegated with flowers, 

| Dryden, 
3. A ſtate of caſe and luxury. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To be on the ca/ pet, is to be the ſubject 
of conſideration, 


To CA'RPET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


ſpread with carpets, Bacon, 
CA*RPING, part. a, Captious; cenſorious. 
| Watts, 


 CA'RPINGLY. a. Captiouſly ; cenſoriouſly, 


Camden, 
CA'RPUS. ſ. [Latin.] The wriſt. Wiſeman, 
CA'RRIAGE. ſ. [cariage, Fr.] 
1. The act of carrying or tranſporting. 


Wilkins, 
2. Conqueſt ; acquiſition, Knolles. 
„Vehicle; as, coach, chariot, Watts, 


4. The frame upon which cannon is car- 
ried. Knolies. 
5. Behaviour; perſonal manners. Bacon, 
6. Conduct; meaſures; practices. Clar. 
7. Management; manner of tranſacting. 


Bacon. 
CARRIER. ſ. [from to carry.] 
1. One who carries ſomething. Bacen, 
2. One whole trade is to carry goods, 
3. A meſlenger. Dryden. 
4. A ſpecies of pigeons. Walton. 
CA RRION. /. [charonge, Fr.] | 
1. The carcale of ſomething not proper for 


food. Spenſer, Temple, 
2. A name of reproach for a worthleſs wo- 
man. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Any fleſh ſo corrupted as not to be fit for 
. food, Dryden, 
CA'RRION. /. [from the ſubſt.] Relating 
to carcaſes. Shakeſpeare, 


EA'RROT. .. [carete, Fr.] A Garden root, 
CA'RROTINESS. /. [from carroty.] Red- 
neſs of hair, | 


To CA'RRY. v. a. [ charier, Fr.] 


ing. Ha 
Jo CARRY. v. 2. A horſe is ſad! 


mY 
r 


92 | 
red hair. Do carr.) *þ 


I. To convey from a place, 
2. To tranſport. 


3. To bear; to have about one 


j 


4. To convey by force, Sal 
5. To effect any thing; he cara 
lection. | Ze 4 
6. To gain in competition; he d 
prize, | She 
7. To gain after reſiſtance, Jie 
8. To manage; to tranſa&, 
9. To behave; to conduct. ( 
10. To bring forward, 
11. To urge; bis inclinations 4 
too far. Ha 
12. To have; to obtain, 
13. To diſplay on the outfide, 
14. To imply; to import. 

15. To have annexed ; ſecrecy con 
carries fear, | 
16. To move any thing, 
17. To puſh on ideas in a train, 
18, To receive; to endure, 
19. To ſupport; to ſuſtain, 
20, To bear, as trees, 
21, To fetch and bring, es dogs, 
22. To carry off. To kill. 
23. To carry on, To promote; tl 
forward, 


24. To carry through, To keepf 
1 „„ 


well, when his neck is arched, at 
his head high, 
CA'RRY-TALE. . A 1 


CART. |. [enær, char, Sazon.] 
1. A carriage in general. | 
2. A wheel-carriage, uſed comme 
luggage, I 
3. The vebicle in which criminal 
ried to execution. N 

To CART. v. a. To expoſe in à cat. 

To CART, v. 1. To uſe carts for cat 

CART-HORSE, ſ. A cor d 
horſe, ; 

CART-ſ[ADE. /. A vile horſe, 

CART-LOAD. /. „ 
1. A quantity of any thing piled 0 

_ 2. A quantity ſufficient to load a > 

CART-WAY. ſ. A way through 
carriage may convenien:ly travel. W 


CARTE BLANCHE. [French] 
paper; a paper to be filled up vil : 
ditions as the perſon to whom ! 
thinks proper. * 

CA RTEL. /. Cartel, Fr.] A und 
taining ſtipulations. * 


CAS 


(from cart.] The man who 
AGE. /. [from cartilago. ] A * 
lid body, ſofter than 2 yr ut 
or than a ligament. Arbutbnot. 


"'NEOUS, } 4. [from cartil- 
A NOUS. 0 age, | Conſiſting 
(114% 8. o . 
OE . [cartone, Ital.] A painting 
wing upon large paper. Matts. 
QUCE, / [ cartouche, Fr.] A caſe of 
i three inches thick at the bottom, 
ko halls, It is fired out of a hobit or 
I mortar, Harris, 
AGE. 7 J. [ cartouche, Fr.] A 
156k.) caſe of paper or parch- 
led with gunpowder, uied for greater 
ion in charging guns. Dryden. 
RUT, / {from cart and route. ] The 
& made by a cart wheel, 
ULARY. , {from charta, Lat.] A 
R where papers are kept. 
RIGHT, ſ. from cart and 
l.] A maker of carts. Camden. 
RVE. v. a, [ceonpan, SAXON. | 
To cyt wood or tone, Wiſdom. 
Jo cut meat at the table, 
0 make any thing by cutting. 
Jo engrave. Shakeſpeare, 
bo chule one's own part. South. 
NE. v. 1, 
[9 exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor, 
o perform at table the office of ſup- 


he te company. Prior, 
ER. / [trom carve. ] 
| ſculptor, Dryden, 


ethat cuts up the meat at the table. 
that chooſes for himſelf, L' Eftrange, 
ING, / Sculpture; figures carved. 
INCLE, /. [caruncula, Lat.] A ſmall 
dderance of fleſh, Wiſeman, 
{TES, 10 [ from Carya, a city.] 
IDES. H Columns or pilaſters, un- 
ie 5;urzs of women, dreſſed in long 
3 Chambers, 
./ [:aſcade, Fr. caſcare, Italian. ] 
Uract a water-tall, Prior. 
lf (caiſſe, Fr.] 
everng; a box; a ſheath. Broome. 
de guter part of a houſe. 
Wing unfurniſhed, 
AIEE, / A large kitchen knife, 
PUT. / Bullets incloſed in a caſe, 
þ. [eaſus, Lat.] 
"tn wich regard to out ward cir- 
"pe 5 Atterhury. 
«0 things. Bacon. 
kühle; ſtate of the body. 


PRES Arbutbnot. 
ö 102 with regard to leanneſs, or 
intene Swift, 

kee Tillotſon, 


Holder. + 


Addiſon. | 
Wetton, . 


CAS 


6. Queſtion relating to particular perſons or 


things; as, a caſe of conſcience, 


Sidney, 


Tillotſon, 


7, Repreſentation of any queſtion, 

8. Hiſtory of a diſeaſe. . 
9. State of a legal queſtion. 

10. The variation of nouns, 

11. In caſe, If it ſhould happen. 
To CASE, v. a. [from the noun.] 


Bacon. 


Clarke, 
Hooker, 


1. To put in a caſe or cover, Shakeſpeare, | 


2. To cover as a caſe, 
3. To ftrip off the covering. 
To CASE. v. n. To put caſes, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 
L'Eftrange. 


To CASEH A'RDEN, VU, u. To harden on 


the outſide. 

CA*'SEMATE. ſ. [caſamata, Span.] 
of vault or arch of ſtone work. 
CA SEMENT. ſ. [ caſamento, Ital.] 

dow opening upon hinges, 


Moxon. 
A kind 


A win- 
Scuth, 


CA'SEOUS. a. [caſeus, Lat.] Reſembling 


cheeſe; cheeſy. 


Flyer. 


CA'SERN, /. [caſerne, Fr.] A little room 
or lodgment erected between the rampart 


and the houſes, Harris, 
CA'SEWORM. ſ. A grub that makes itſelf 
a caſe, Floyer, 
CASH, /. [caifſe, Fr. a cheſt.] Money; at 
hand. Milton. Pope. 
CA'SH-KEEPER, ſ. A man entruſted with 
the money. Arbuthnot, 
CA'SHEWNUT. /. A tre. Miller. 
CASHIER. .. from caſb.] He that has 
cha ge of money. South, 
To CASHIER, v. a. [caſſer, Fr.] To diſ. 


card; to diſmiſs from a poſt, Bacon. Sifte 


CASK: ſ. [caſque, Fr.] A barrel, 
CASK. 
CASQUE. 


or cheſt for jewels, 


table, being a ſpecies of galangal. 
To CA'SSATE. v. a, [caffer, Fr.] 


cate; to invalidate, 


CASSA'TION. /. [caſſatio, Lat.] The 


of making null or void. 


8 : An American plant, 
CA'SSIA. ſ. A ſweet ſpice mentioned by 

Mo ſes. 
CA SSIDONV Stictodore. A plant. 
CA'SSIOWARY., 


ment. 


CA'SSWEED. ſ. Shepherd's pouch. 


Jo CAST. v. a. caſt; paſſ. caſt. 


Daniſh. ] 
1. To throw with the hand. 


2. To throw away as uſeleſs or noxious, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


. [caſque, Fr.] A helmet; 

armour for the head. Addiſon. 
CA'SKET. /. [ caiſſe, caſſette.] A ſmall box 
1 Davies. Pope. 
To CA'SKET. v. 4. To put in a caſket, 


3 Shakeſpeare. 
CASSAMUNATR. ſ. An aromatick vege- 


ſ. A large bird of prey, 
CA SSOCK. /. [caſague, Fr.] A cloſe gar- 
Shakeſpeares 


Harvey. 


Quincy. 
To vas 
Ra 


Ys 
act 


[kafter, 
Raleigh, 


3» Ta 


CAS 
3. To throw dice, or lots. - Joſhua, 
4- To throw from a high place. 
5. To throw in wreſtling, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To throw a net or ſnare. 
'q To drop; to let fall, As. 
» To expoſe, as uſeleſs, Pape. 
9- To drive by violence of weather; as, he 
was caff on an iſland. : 
10. To build, by throwing up earth, ' 
5 Kunolles. 
11. To put into any certain ſtate. | 
Pſalm Ixxvi. 6. 
12. To condema in a trial. Donne. 
13. To condemn in a law-ſuit, 
-F Decay of Piety, 
14. To defeat. Hudibras. 
25. To caſhier. Shakeſpeare. 
16. To leave behind in race. ryden. 
17. To ſhed; to let fall; to moult; the 
ſerpent has caf} his ſkin, Fairfax, 
18. To lay aſide, as fit to be worn no 


longer. | Aaddiſen, 
19. To have abortions; the cow has caſt 
her calf, | Geneſis, 
20. To overweigh ; to make to proponde- 
rate; to decide by overbalancing; intereſt 
caſts the balance. South, 
21. To compute; to reckon ; to calculate; 
he has caſt the reckoning wrong, Bacon, 
"2 | Addiſon. 
22. To contrive; to plan out, Temple. 
23. To judge; to conſider. Milton, 
24. To fix the parts in a play. Addiſon, 


25. To direct the eye. ope. 
26. To form in a mould; the king's head 
is caſt in gold, Boyle. Waller. 
27. To model; to form. - Waits. 
28. To communicate by reflection or ema- 
| nation, Dryden, 
29. To yield, or give up; caft thyſelf on 
his charity, South. 
30. To inflit; he caft no reproaches. 
Locke. 
31. To caſt away. To ſhipwreck. 
Raleigh. Knolles. 
32. To caſt azvay, To waſte in profuſion, 
Ben Fobnſon, 


33. To coſt away, To ruin, Eovker, 
34. To caft down, To deject; to d preſs 
the mind. Addiſon, 
35. Toceft off. To diſcard. Mitton, 
36. Tocaſtoff, To diſburden one's ſeif of. 
Tillotſon. 
37. To caſt . To leave bebiad. 
5 L 'Erange. 
38. To caſt cut. To turn out of doors. 

Shakeſpeare. 

39. To caſt out, To vent; to ſpeak. 
: Audiſon. 
90. To caſt Ap. To compute; to calculate, 
Temple, 
41. To caſt up, To yomit, Dryaen, 


. CA'STELLATED. a, {from oft, li 


* 


To CAST, v. u. 

1. To contri ve; to turn the th 

4 2 Spenſer 

2. To admit of a form, by Ea, 

a Wy 
3. To warp; to grow out of f 

CAST. ſ. [from the verb.] * 

1. The act of caſting orthrowing; 


2. State of any thing caſt or thru 
; ll 
3- The ſpace through which any U 


. thrown. 

4. A ftroke; a touch, 
5. Motion of the eye, 
6. The throw of dice, 
7. Chance from the caſt of dice, 
8. A mould; a form, 

9. A ſhade; or tendency to any col 
10. Exterior appearance, ) 
11. Manner; air; mien, 
12, A flight of hawks. 

CA'STANET, ſ. [caftaneta, Span.) 
ſhells of ivory, or hard wood, whict 
ers rattle in their hands. Ct 
CA'STAWAY. ſ. I from caft and « 

A perſon loſt, or abandoned by pro 


South, 


4144 


CASTAWAY. a. Uſeleſs, 

CA'STELLAIN. ſ. [caftellano, Span. 
ſtable of a caſtle, 

CA'STELLANY. /. [from caſle.] Tl 
nour or lordſhip belonging to a c:f 


within a building. 
CA'STER. ſ. [from to coft.] 
1. A thrower; he that caſts, 
2. A calculatorz a man that cal 
fortuncs, 4 
To CA'STIGATE. v. a. [cofig) 
To chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to puaih. 
CASTIGA'TION. /. [from to cf 
1. Penance; diſcipline. Shark 
2. Puniſhment; correction. 
3. Emendation. 
CA'STIGATORY. a. [from caſigatte 
nitive; tending to correction. . 
CASTING NET. . A net to be ü 

into the water. ; 
CA'STLE. ſ. [caftellum, Latin. ] : 
1. A houſe fortified,  Shaty 
2. CASTLES in tbe air. Project 
reality. _ . 4 
CASTLE-SOAP. .. Icaf J. | 
of ſoap, original) Spanſb. 0 
CA'STFTLED. a. { from caftle.] Turn bes 


les. 4 
CA'STLING. J. {from caſt. An 4 
ASTOR. . Lcafer, Latin. wy 


CAT 


which at ſea ſeems ſome- 
Ange a part of the ſhip, in form 


5 | Chambers. 
27 201 . from caſtor. In phar- 


aid matter incloſed in bags 
1 ” the anus of the caſtor, 
| ben for his teſticles. Chambers. 
aMETATION. J. L caftrametor, | 
In or practice of encamping. 
mark v. 4. [caftro, Latin, ] 


hrown 

eld. 
a 19 away the obſcene parts of a 
outh RATION, ſ. [from caſtrate. ] The 


gel1ng, Sharp. 
F&IL.? / A mean or degenerate 
REL, kind of hawk. 

RENSIAN, a. [ coſtrenſis, Lat.] Be- 
Ing 10 a camp. ; 

AL, 4. [caſucl, Fr.] Accidental ; 
fem chance. Davies. Clarendon. 
ALLY. ad. {from caſual.] Accident- 
| without defign: Bacon, 
ALNESS, /, [from caſual,] Acci- 
hes; chance; fortuitouſneis. 


ALTY. . from caſual. ] 


and ccident ; a thing happening by chance. 

pr N South, 
luce that produces unnatural death, 

Graunt, 


IST. |. [caſuiie, Fr, from caſus, Lat.] 


that tucies and ſettles caſes of conici- 


Jn - South, 
oof ISTICAL, a, [from caſuiſt.] Relat- 
— 0 to caſes of conſcience. South. 


LBTRY, /. [from caſuiſt.] The ſcience 
b c2lſuiſ, Pope. 
J Lx, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A do- 
uk animal that catches mice. 

Shakeſpeare, 
% A ſort of ſhip, þ 
the pan, Turning of the cat in the 
„ when that which a man ſays to 
* be lays it as if another had ſaid it 


—_ — Bacon. 
ae tai. A whip with nine laſhes, 

„ 
a 3 anbrugb. 
ipate, z 4 Wy fo Lralaxgng.] The abuſe 
Br kope, When the words are too far 


Fee from their native ſignification; a 
Ke deautiful 25 7 

Kedeitui 20 the ear, 

AHRESTICAL, 4. [from catacbre- 
| forced ; far fetched. Brown, 


4 "C1 - Fa : 
ALY, % Lala. ] A de- 
4 an Inundation, 


” 1a0OMBS 5 5 | 2 Hae, 
FI n [from xala and a., 

Al , en.] Subterraneous cavities 
alben ite Urial of the dead. 


AL MA“ bt "> 

ay A TICK, a. Ad- 
J Thet whic! 

„ et which has the 
1 + 

Kun. de Parts, 


"ayua, a frac- 
quality of con- 
Wiſeman, 


CAT 


1 POLLUX. IIn meteorology.] CATALE'PSIS, ſ. [zalaanyic.] A dife 
a0 


eaſe, wherein the patient is without ſeaſe, 
and remains in the ſame poſture in which 
the diſeaſe ſeizeth him. | 
CA TALOGUE. ſ. [aN e.] An enu- 
meration of particulars; a liſt. 
CATAMO'UNTAIN, /. [from car and 
mountain.] A fierce animal, reſembling a 
cat. FE | Arbuthnot, 
CA'TAPHRACT. ſ. [catapbrafa, Latin.} 
A horſeman in complete armour, . 
CA'TAPLASM, ſ. [nalannaoua,] A poul- 
tice. Shakeſpeare. Arbuthuot. 
CA'TAPULT. ſ. [catapulta, Lat.] Aa en- 
gine uſed anciently to throw ftones. 
8 Camden. 
CA“ TARAC T. ſ. [uclaax!t.] A fall of 
water from on high; à caſcade. 
\ | Blackmore. 
CA'TARACT, An inſpiſſation of the cryſ- 
talline humour of the eye; ſometimes a 
pellicle that hinders the fight ; the diſeaſe 
cured by the needle. ' Bacon, 
CATARRH. ſ. | nal2pzzv] A defluction 
of a ſharp ſerum trom the glands about the 
head and throat. Milton, South, 
CATA'RRHAL. 7 à. [from catarrb.] Re- 
CATA'RRHOUS. § lating to the catarrh; 
_ proceeding from a catarrh. Flyer. 
CATA'STROPHE. /. [ u2]aoTpopn.] 
1, The change or revolution, which pro- 
_ duces the conclufion or final event of a 
dramatick piece, Dennis, 
2. A final event; generally unhappy. 
CA'TCAL. /. | from cat and call, } A ſqueak- 
ing inftrument, uſed in the playhouſe to 
condemn plays. Pope, 
To CATCH, v. a, preter, I catched, or 


caught ; I have catched, or caught, | ketſen, 


Dutch. ] 
1. To tay hold on with the hand, 1 Sam. 
2. To ſtop any thing flying. Addiſon, 
3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To ſtop; to intercept falling. Spectator. 
To eninare to entanglz in a ſnare. 
To receive ſuddenly, Dryden, 
To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. 
Decay of Piety, 
8. To pleaſe; to ſeize the 1 hag 
charm. Dryden, 
9. To receive any LP or diſeaſe, 
akeſpeare. Pope, 
10. To ſeize, as a diſeaſe, ir We 
To CATCH. v. 1. To be contagions; te 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


ſpread infection. Addiſon. 
CATCH, /. [from the verb.] | 
I. Seizure; the act of ſeizing, Sidrey. 
2. The act of taking. Bacon. 
3. A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion. Dryden, 


4. Wait; the poſture of ſeizing, Aadiſon. 
5. An advantage taken; hold laid on, 
6. The 


Ar 


6. The thing caught; profit, Shakeſpeare. 
7. A ſhort interval of action. Locke, 

3. A taint; aſlight contagion. Glanville, 

9. Any thing that catches, as a hook, 

10. A ſmall (wift-ſail:ng ſhip, 
CA'TCHER. /. {from catch. ] 

1. He that catches, 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 


CATCHFLV. ſ. from catch and y.] A 


plant; Campion. 
CA TCHFPOLL. ſ. [catch poll.] A ſerjeant; 
a butunbailiff. Bacon, Philips, 
CA'TCHWORD. ſ. The word at the+cor- 
ner of the page under the jaſt line, which 
is repeated at the top of the next page. 
CATECHE'TICAL, a. | from xalnyFv, ] 
Confiſting of queſtions and anſwers. 
| Addiſon. 
CATECHE'TICALLY. ad. In the way of 
queſtion and anſwer, | 
To CA TECHISE. v. a, [can.] 
1. To inſtruct by aſking queſtions, 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To queſtion; to interrogate z to exa- 
mine, 5 Sha beſgeare. Sift. 
CA TECHISER. /. [from to catechiſe.] One 
who catechiſes. 
CATECHISM. ſ. [from va, .] A form 
of inſtruction by means of queſtions and an- 
ſwers, concerning religion. Hocker. South, 
CA'TECHIST. ſ. [| xainyi515.] One whoſe 
charge is to queſtion the uninſtructed con- 
cCerning religion. Hammond. 
CATECHU MEN. ſ. [x ..] One 
who is yet in the firſt rudiments of chriſti- 
anity. Stilling fleet, 


CATECHUME'NICAL, a. Belonging to the 


catechumens. 5 
CATEGO'RICAL. a. | from category.] Ab- 
ſolute; adequate; poſitive. Clarendon. 


CATEGORICALLY. 43. Poſitively; ex- 


preſsly. Child. 
CA'TEGORY. ſ. [zalnyoia.} A claſs; a 
rank; an order of ideas; predicament, 
CATENA'RIAN. a. Relating tv a chain. 
To CA'TENATE. v. a. | trom catena, Lat.] 
To chain. 8 | | 
CATENA'TION, ſ. [ from catena, Lat.] 
Link; regular coanexion. Brown, 
To CA“ TER. v. n. from cates.] To pro- 
vide food; to buy in victuals. Shakeſpeare, 
CA TER. ſ. [from the verb.] Provider. 
Carecv. 
CA TER. ſ. [zuatre, Fr.] The four of cards 


and dice. 


CA TER. COSIN. ſ. A petty favourite; 


one related by blood or mind. Rymer. 
CATERER. /. [from cater.] The provi- 
der or purveyor. Ben Jobnſon. South. 
CA TERESS. ſ. [from cater.] A woman 
employed to provide victuals. Milton. 
CATERPILLAR. ſ. A worm, ſuſtained by 
leaves and fruits. | Bacon, 


CATERPILLAR. f 4 f 

To CATER wa'yr v. "q li ; 
1. To make a noiſe as cats in ruth 
2. To make any offenſive or dig 


CATES. /, Viands; food; dih g 
15 $ Je 
CA'TFISH, J. A fes. fi in th 


dies. 
CA'THARPINGS, J. Small ropes 


CATHA'RTICAL, 7 a, [1ala; 
CATHA'RTICK. & ing, © 
CATHA'RTICALNESS, J. [fr 
tical-j Purging quality, 
CA”THEAD. /. A kind of fofflle. 


CA'THEAD. ſ. [Ina fhip.] A 
timber with two thivers at one tn 
a rope and a block, 
CATHEDRAL. a. {from cath; 
1. Epiſcopal; containing the ſee 
ſhop. $i 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal chun 
* 3. Antique; venerable, 
CATHEDRAL. ſ. The head ch 
dioceſe, | 
CA”THERINE-PEAR. See Prat 
CATHETER. ſ. A hollow: and 
crooked inſtrument, to thruſt 
bladder, to aſſiſt in bringing 
urine, when the paſſage is ſtoppe 
CATHOLES. ſ. [In a fhip.] 
holes aſtern above the gun-room | 
CATHOLICISM. /. from catbvl 
herence to the catholick church. 
CA'THOLICK, a. [catboliquz, B 
Azz0g.] Univerſal or general, 
CATHO'LICON, . [catbolct.] 
verſal medicine. Gov, 
CA'TKINS, .. [ tettekens, Dutch.) 
fe& flowers hanging from trees | 
of a rope or cat's tail, | 
CA'TLING. /. 
1. A diſmembring-knife, uſed by 


2. Catgut; fiddie-ſtrings. Sb 

CA'TMINT, /. [cataria, Lat.] Tix 
a plant. 

CATO'PTRICAL, a. [from «al 
Relating to the catoptricks, or 
reflection. SY 

CATO'PTRICKS. ſ. [4 
part of opticks which treats ot 
reflection. n 

CA TPIPE. ſ. Catcal. 1 

CAT's EYE. A ſtone. 4 

CAT's FOOT, /. An herb; alete 


ivy. : 
CAT's HEAD. ſ. A kind of apple 
CAT SILVER. ſ. A kind of a” k 


CAV 


IL . SUR, 
5 4 ſubſtance, that grows up- 


i 65, * 7. 
105 of reed. : 5 Philips. 
wp, f, A kind of pickle, Swift. 
LE, , Beaſts of paſture 3 not wild 
ſomeffick. Shakeſpeare: 
CADE. , [from cavallo. ] A pro- 
on horſeback. 
ILIER, /. (cavalier, French. ] 
yorſeman ; a knight. | 
| ay fprightly military man. Shakeſp. 
The zppelation of the party of king 
Mer the firſt, | wift, 
MER. a. [from the og 
| u; frightly; warlike. 
a 3 brave. Suckling. 
Aanſul; haughty. | 

1.3 FRLY. ad. 7 from. cawalter. ] 
pitily; arrogantly ; diſdainfully. 
thay MARY, . [covalerie, F r.] Horſe- 
he ſee =. Bacon, Addiſon. 
8 VATE, o. a. [cavo, Lat.] To hol- 


Ich ON. . from cavo, Lat.] Hollow- 
ch tbe earth for cellarage. Philips. 
| PLE, /, [ chaudeau, Fr, ] A mixture 
pril ne and other ingredients, given to wo- 
* i childbed. Shakeſpeare, 
hroft UDLE, v. a, To make caudle. 

ging Jt [exve, French, ] 

topped A cavern; a den. Motton. Dryden. 
. below; any hollow place. Bacon. 
5 V. v. n. [from the noun.] To dwell 
abel care, - Jbakeſpeare, 
AT, , A caveat is an intimation 
atolomeordinary or eccleſiaſtical judge, 
Mag to him that he ought to beware 
be afts, Agliffe. Trumball. 
N. . [caverna, Lat.] A hollow 
8 de ground. Shakeſpeare, 
rb. a, {from cavern. ] 

Pill of caverns; hollow; excavated, 
Nadine a cavern, Pope. 
WOUS, a. [from cavern.] Full of 
. | Woodward. 
BOON, / Fr. In horſemanſhip,] A 
K noſeband, put into the noſe of a 


Ferrier's Dit. 
+ Acheſt with holes, to keep fiſh 
u tde water, Philips, 


N. particip, þaſſ. [from to catch. , 
., The eggs of a ſturgeon ſalt- 


m. Grew, 

v. u. Lcaviller.] To raiſe cap- 

Wu frivolous objections, Pope, 

ba ©: o receive or treat with 

| N , 1 ; ; Milton, 
; * e or frivolous objections. 

* ON, /. The diſpoſition to make 

L jection. by Hooker, 


Cav. 


CA'VILLER. ſ. [cavillator, Lat.] An un- 
fair adverſary; a captious diſputant. 
. HOO 
CA'VILLINGLY, ad, [from cavilling. ] 
a cavilling manner. 2 
CA'VILLOUS, a, [from cavil.] Full of 
objections. Ayliſfe. 
CA UN. ſ. [ French. ] A natural hollow. 
CA'VITY, 5 [cavitas, Lat.] Hollowneſs; 


hollow. Bentley. 


CAUK. /. A coarſe talky ſpar. Woodward. 

S ä ; 
t. The net in which women incloſe their 

hair; the hinder part of a woman's cap. 
2. Any kind of ſaiall net. Grezos 
3. The integument in which the guts are 
incloſed, i | 


CAULI'FEROUS. a, [from caulis, a ſtalk, 


and fero.] A term for ſuch plants as have 
a true ſtalk. 
CA'ULIFLOWER. ſ. [caulis, Lat.] A ſpe- 


cies of cabbage, : Evelyn, 
To CAU'PONATE. v. n. Ccaupono, Latin.] 


To ſell wine or victuals. L 
CAU'SABLE. a. from cauſo, low Latin. ] 


That which may be cauſed. Brown, 
CAU'SAL. a. [cauſakis, low Lat.] Relating 
to cauſes, Glanville, 


CAUSA'LITY. 1 cauſalitas, low _ 
The agency of a cauſe; the quality 
cauſing, Brown. 

CA'USALLY. ad. [from cauſal.] According 
to the order of cauſes, Beroun. 


CAUSA'TION. /. [from cauſe, low Latin. 


The act or power of cauſing. Brown. 
CAU'SATIVE. =, That expreſſes a cauſe or 
reaſon, . 99 85 
CAU SAT OR. /{. [from cauſo.] A cauſer; 
an author of any effect. Brown, 
CAUSE. /. [cauſa, Latin. = 
x. That which produces or effets any 
thing; the efficient; fire is the _ of 
heat. * Hooker. Rowe. 
2. Thereaſon; motive to any thing; money 
is the cauſe of virtues, Soutb. Rowes 
3+ Subject of litigation; his cauſe was lately 
before the court, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Side; party; he ſtuck his cauſe againſt 


his intereſt, | Tictell. 


To CAUSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
effect as an agent. | . Locke, 
CAU'SELESSLY. ad. [from cauſeleſs.] With» 
out cauſe; without reaſon, Taylor. 
CAU'SELESS. a. wag cauſe.] 
I. Original tc itſelf. Blackmore, 
2. Without juſt ground or motive. 
CA'USER, /. [from cauſe.] He that cauſes z 
the agent by which an effect is produced, 


CA'USEY, { . [chaſſee, Fr.] A way. 


CA'USEWAY. & raiſed and paved, above 


the reſt of the ground. 1 Chron, Pape. 


8 0 CAU. 


| 
SE 
{ 

| 

| 

1 

| 


—— — — 


e D 


Cs TIC AL. ? 4. [rouge] Belonging 
CA'USTICK, 


to medicaments which, by 


their violent activity and heat, deſtroy the 


texture of the part to Which they are ap- 
plied, and burn it into an eſchar. 
4 LE Wiſeman, 
CA'USTICK. ſ. A cauſtick or burning ap- 
_ , plication, | Temple. 
_ CA'UTEL. ſ. [cautela, Latin] | Caution 
ſcruple. | Shakeſpeare. 
 CA'UTELOUS. a. [cauteleux, French. i: 
1. Cautious; wary. | Votton. 
2. Wily; cunning. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'UTELOUSLY. ad. Cunningly; lily ; 
_ cautiouſly; warily. Brown, Bacon, 
CAUTERIZA'TION. ſ. [from cauterixe.] 
The act of burning fleſh with hot irvns, 
To CA'UTERIZE. v. a. [cauteriſer, Fr. J To 
burn with the cautery. Sharp. 
CA'UTERY. h. [xale, vro.] Cautery is ei- 
ther actual or potential; the firſt is burning 
dy a hot iron, and the latter with cauſtick 
medicines. Viſeman. 
CA'UTION. /. [cantion, French. ] 
1. Prudence; foreſight; provident care; 
warineſs. DE 7 5 | 
2, Security; he laid down money as caution 
for performance. Sidney. 
3. Proviſionary precept. Arbuthnet, 
4. Warning. | : 
To CA'UTION. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To warn; to give notice of a danger. 
CA'UTIONARY. a. [from caution. ] Given 
as a pledge, or in ſecurity, Soutberne. 
CA'UTIOUS. a. | from cautus, Lat.] Wary ; 
watchful. wift, 
CA'UTIOUSLY, ad. In a wary manner. 
CA'UTIOUSNESS, from cautious. ] 
Watchfulneſs; vigilance circumſpection. 
To CAW. v. =, To cry as the rook, or 
row, © Addiſon, 
CA'YMAN, . American alligator or croco- 
dile. | 
70 CEASE. v. a.  [cefer, Fr. ceſſo, Latin.] 
1. To leave off; to ſtop; to give over, 
Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinct. Hlale. 
3. To be at an end. Dryden. 
To CEASE. v. 4. To put a flop to. 


| Milton, 
CEASE. /. Extinction; failure. 
1 | Shakeſpeare. 
CE'ASELESS. a. Inceſſant; perpctual; con- 
tinual, Fairfax, 
CE'CITY. /. [cacitas, Latin.] Blindneſs; 
privation of fight, _ Brown, 
CECU'TIENCY. /. [cæcutio, Lat.] Cloudi- 
neſs of fight. | Brown, 
CE DAR. . [cedrus, Latin,] A tree. It is” 
evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thoſe of the pine tree, and many of 


them produced out of ogy tubercle; it hath 
| 3 


wale-flowers. The feeds ire wy 
large cones, ſquamoſe and turbine 
extenſion of the branches is very re 
cedar trees, 
CE'DRINE, a. [cedrinuz, Latin] 0 
longing to the cedar tree, | 
To CEIL. v. a. [cels, Latin.] To 
or cover the inner roof of a builtin 
CE'ILING. . {from ceil.] The in 


Barn. 
CE'LANDINE, A plant, * 
CE LATURE. ſ. [celatura, Latin 


art of engraving, 

To CE'LEBRATE, v. a. [cele5rs, La 
1. To praiſe; to commend, 

2. To diftinguiſh by folema rites, | 


2 
3. To mention in-a ſet or folema 


CELEBRA'TION, ſ. [from cela 
1. Solemn performance; folemn 
brance. Sidny, 
2. Praiſe; renown 5 memorial, (| 
CELE'BRIQUS. 4. [celeber, Lat.] 


renowned, 


' CELE'BRIOUSLY. ad. [from cl 


a famous manner. 
CELE'BRIOUSNESS, ſ. [from & 

Renown ; fame. | 
CELE'BRITY. J. { celebritas, Latin, 

bration; tranlaction publickly 


CELE RIA CK. ſ. Turnep-rooted a 
CELERIT V. ſ. [celerias, Lat.] 5 
ſpeed ; velocity,Þ Holy 
CELERY. ſ. A ſpecies of pag. 
CELE'STIAL, a. Felt, Latin.) 
1. Heavenly; relating to the ſu 
gions. K 
2. Heavenly; relating to the biel 


3. Heavenly, with reſpeft to exc 
CELE'STIAL. /, An inhabitant 


. CELE'STIALLY. ad. In a hea 


ner, 5 
To EELE'STIFY. v. 4. 
To give ſomething of 
any thing, | 
CELLACK. as [ #9:Aiay the belly. 
to the lower belly. 6 
CE'LIBACY, /. [from celebs, Lats 
life. 4 
CE'LIBATE. ſ. {c#libatus, Latin. 
life. 15 
CELL. ſ, [cella, Loy 
1. A ſmall cavity or hollow. 
2. The cave or little habitation of 
perſon. . * 
3. A ſmall and cloſe apartment” 
4. Any ſmall place of rehdence. | 
CE'LLAR, ſ. [cella, Latin.] AP 


5 cele 


eavenly 


CEN 


are repoſited. 
Peacham. 


4 where ftores 


AGE, J. 

a e makes the 
ARIST. / 
in a keligious houſe, 


ULAR, 4. [cellula, Lat.] Conſiſting 


le kells or cavities. Sharp. 


ars. 


'TUDE, .. {celfirudo, Lat.] Height. 
iin ENT. /. Aer. 108 a 
A* de m ter with which two bodies are 
an. Bacon. 
to cohere. : : 
bond of union in friend hip, South, 


VENT. v.a. {from the noun. ] To 
le by ſomething interpoſed, =Burnet, 
MENT, v. 2. To come into con- 
Bon; to copere. 


pf cementing, | 
EER. þþ [ x01aningey, ] A. place 
x the dead are repoſited. Addiſon. 


ra TORY, a, [, Lat.] Relating to 
lemn ) | . 
e iel. 2. Laer and ger.] Li. 
5 a n community. Stilling fleet. 


DTAPH, |. [ uiv:; and 729%. | A mo- 


b. Dryden. 

L., {cenſus, Lat.] Public k rates. 
om ach Bacon. 
; (SE. v. 4. [encenſer, Fr.] To per- 
Latin, * with odours, Dryden, 
ly þ DER, |, [encenſoir, Fr.] The pan in 


d incenſe is burned, 
OR, . (cenſor, Latin, ] 
At cficer of Rome who had the power 
petting manners, 

bie whois given to cenſure. Roſcommon. 
RIAN. a. [from cenſor.] Relating 
be cenſor, acon. 
WRIOUS, a. [from cenſor.] Addicted 
wire; ſevere, Sprat. 
URIOUSLY, ad. In a ſevere upbraid- 
runner. 

WRIOUSNESS, {. Diſpoſition to re- 
ken, or cenſure, Tillotſon, 


Wolf. . [from cenſer.] The office 
ten for. 


Peacbam. 


ſure; culpable, Locke, 
NRABLEN ESS. /. Blamableneſs, 


7 UAE, fe Teenſura, Latin, | 
| ae; reprimand; reproach, P 
. ) "and; reproach, e. 
5, L men; opinion. Slaleppeae. 
1 Necial ſentence, Shakeſpeare, 
' tua! puniſhment, Hammond. 


fa cl. v. a, [cenſure”, French. ] 
dame; to brand publickly. 


v. 

ion of — Sanderſon. 
nent in n. He that blames. Addiſon. 
55. e [centum, Lat.] A nundred; as, 


CE'NTAUR, ſ. [centaurus, Latin] | 


[from cellar.] The part 1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be com- 


[ rellarius, Lat. ] The 


Sharp. 
XTA'TION, /. [from cement, } The 


tent for one buried elſe where; an empty 


8 Brown. © 
WRABLE, a. {from cenſure. ] Worthy 


five per cent. that is, five in the hundred, 


* 


poſed of à man and a horſe. Thomſon, 
2. The archer in the zodiack, Thomſeg, 
8 A plant. 98 
CE'NTENARY, ſ. ¶centenarius.] The number 
of ſa hundred. | Hakewvell, 
CENTE'SIMAL, f. [| centeſimus, Latin. ] 
Hundredth. | Arbuthnez, 


CENTIFO*LIOUS. a, [| from centum and fo- 
lium, Latin, ] Having an hundred leaves, 

CE'NTIPEDE. /. [cenlum and pes.] A poi- 
ſonous in ſect. „„ 

CE NJ O. f. [cento, Latin.) A compoſition 
formed by joining ſcraps from other au- 
thors, 3 Camden. 

CENTRAL. a. [from centre.] Reſating to 
the centre. Weodward. 

CE'NTRALLY. a. With regard to the cen. 
tre, : | Dryden, 

CE'NTRE. ſ. [centrum, Lat.] The middle, 

a ed, | ps = 

To CENTRE. v. 4. {from the noun.] 0 
place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 

To CENTRE. w.n By ps 

1. Toreſt on; to repoſe n. Atterbury. 
2. To be placed in the midft or centre, 

CE'NTRICK. 4. [from centre.] Placed in 
the centre. Donne. 

CENTRIFUGAL. 4. [centrum and fugis, 
Lat.] Having the quality acquired by bo- 
dies in motion, of receding from the centre, « 

CE'NTRIPETAL. a. Having a tendeney to 
the centre. | Cheyne, 

CE'NTRY, See SENTINAL, a word il]- 
ſpelt, for Sentry. | NE aye 

CE'NTUPLE. a. 
hundredfold. 

To CENTU'PLICATE. v. a, [centum and 
plico, Latin.] To make a hundreafold. 

To CENTU'RIATE. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] 

To divide into hundreds, 

CENTURIA'TOR. f, {from century.] A 
name given to hiſtorians, who diſtinguiſh 
times by centuries. Aylife, 

CENTU'RION, ſ. { centurio, Latin, ] A mi- 
litary officer, who commanded an hundred 


| Gay. 
[centuplex, Latin.] An 


men. Shakeſpeare. 
CE'NTURY, 5 [centuria, Lat.] A hundred; 
_ uſually employed to ſpecify time; as, the 


ſecond century. Beyle. 

EPHAL Al. Gx. | he [nepanaAyia, ] The 
headach. 3 

CEPHA'LICK, 4. [x:paMn,] That which 
is medicinal to the head. Arbuthnot. 


CERA'STES. |. [##gagng.] A ſerpent having 
CE'RATE. ſ. {cera, Lat. wax, ] 
made of wax, 


CE RATED. a, [ceratus, Lat.] 
S 2 | 


1 ilton. 
A medicine 

Quincy. 
Wared. 


To 
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CE ROTE. ſ. The ſame with cerate. 
CERTAIN. a. [certus, Latin. ] 


=" 
25 


— 


CER 


To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.) TO 


Wax. Wiſeman. 


CEREBEL. /. [cerebellum, Lat. ] Part of the 


brain. Derbam. 
CE'RECLOTH. /. [from cere and cloth.] 
Cloth ſmeared over with glutinous matter, 
CE REMENT, /. [from cera, Latin, wax. ] 
Cloaths dipped in melted wax, with which 
dead bodies were infolded. Shakeſpeare, 
CEREMO'NIAL. a. [from ceremony. ] 
1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 
2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 


CEREMO'NIAL. /. from ceremony. ] 


1. Outward form; external rite, Squift. 
2. The order for rites and forms in the Ro- 
man church. 


CEREMO'NIALNESS, . The quality of 


being ceremonial. 
CEREMO'NIOUS. a, [from ceremeny.] 
1. Conſiſting of outward rites. South, 
2. Full of ceremony; awful, FR: 
3. Attentive to the outward rites of reli- 


Lion, Shakeſpeare. * 


4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of 
civility. / a Addiſon. 
5. Civil and formal to a fault. Sidney. 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY, ad. In a ceremonious 
manner; formally. Shakeſpeare. 


 CEREMO'NIOUSNESS. /. Addictedneſs to 


ceremony. 


CE REMO NV. / [ceremonia, Latin. ] 


1. Outward rite; external form in reli- 


gion. 9 0 Spenſer. 
2. Forms of civility, Bacen. 
3. Outward form of ſtate. Dryden. 


Wiſeman, 


1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable, 

| Tillotſon, 
2. Reſolyed; determined. Milton, 
3. Unfailing ; as, a certain experiment. 
4. Regular; ſettled; they pay a certain rate. 
5. Not ſubje& to chance; the labour is 
certain, the profit doubtful. | 
6. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome; as, a certain 
man told me this. Wilkins, 
7. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. Dryden, 


CERTAINLY, ad. {from certain.] 


I. Indubitably ; without queſtion. Locke, 
2. Without fail, : 
CERTAINTY, f. [from certain. ] 


1. Exemption from doubt. Locke. 


2. That which is real and fixed. Shakeſp, 
3. Exeryption from caſualty. 

CERTES. ad. [certes, Fr.] Certainly; in 
truth. | Hudibras. 

CERTFFICATE. ſ. [certificat, low Latin, ] 
1. A writing made in any court, to give 
notice to another ccurt of any thing done 
Merein. i © : | Coabel. 
2. Any teſtimony. Addiſon. 

To CE'RTIFY. ov. a. [certifier, Fr.] To give 


RS: 


certain information of, 7 
CE'RTIORARI, , [Latin.]. 4 wg 
out of the chancery, to call up th 
of a cauſe therein depending, | 
CE'RTITUDE. /, E= Lati 
tainty; freedom from doubt. 
CERVICAL. a. [cervicali, La] 
ing to the neck, 
CERU'LEAN, 2 4. [cerulu, Lat 
CERU'LEOUS. & ſky-coloured, 
CERULIFICK, 4. [from cerule; 
ing the power to produce a blue d 


CERU MEN. |. [Latin.] The wy 


ear, 


CE'RUSE, ſ. ſ[ceruſſa, Latin,] Whi 
. | 
CESA RIAN. a. [from Cafar.] 


rian ſection is cutting a child oy 
womb, 8 8 | 
CESS, ſ. [from cenſe.] 
1. A levy made upon the inhabit 

| place, rated according to their prog 


2. The act of Jaying rates, 
3. Bounds or limits, . 
To CESS, v. a. To rate; to lay cha 


CESSA'TION. ſ. fceſatio, Latin.] 
1. A ſtop; a reſt; a vacation. 
2. A pauſe of hoſtility, without 

CESSA'VIT. . [Latin,] A unt 
upon this general ground, that thy 
againſt whom it is brought, hathy 

ears, omitted to perform ſuch ſert 
is obliged by his tenure, 

CESSIBTLITV. ſ. The quality of 

or giving way. | 


CE'SSIBLE. a. [ceſſum, Latin.] Ei 


way, | 
CE'SSION. ſ. [ceſion, French. ] 
1. Retreat; the act of giving wa) 
2. Reſignation. | 
CE'SSIONARY. 4. [from cſſ.) 
a reſignation. - 
CE'SSMENT. /. [from ceſ.] Au 
or tax. 4 5 N 
CE'SSOR ſ. [from ceſſo, Latin.] 
ceaſeth or neglecteth ſo long to f 
duty belonging to him, as that he 
the danger of law. ü 
CE'STUS. ſ. [Latin.] The girdle 2 
CETA'CEOQUS. à. from cete, La. 
whale kind. : Er: 
CHAD. ſ. A fort of fiſh. | 
To CHAFE. v. a. [ echauffer, Frenck 
1. To warm with rubbing. 
8. 70 N | 
. To perfume. 
- To Sk angry. Hoyward | 
To, CHAFF. v. © | 
1. To rage; to fret; to fume. 
2, To fret againſt any things 


CHA 


Hudibras. 
| or - An office belonging to 
tee chancellor, who fits the wax 

; Harris, 


Saxon.) An inſet; 


FRY. /. A forge in an iron mill. 
( ſceap, Saxon. 
Ide duſks of corn that are ſeparated by 


is uſed for any thing worthleſs. 

ER. v. n. [kauffen, German, to 
I To haggle 3 to bargain. Swift. 
EA FFER, v. 6. 
N 0 buy, Spenſer. 
6 exchange. Spenſer, 


FERER. / [from chaſer. ] A buyer 3 


uber. 
FFERN, [, [from eſchan fer, French, to 
1 A veſſel for heating water. 


1] 
Id ou 


habit 
ir prof FINCH, .. [from chaff and finch. | A 
focalled, becauſe it delights in chaff, 
FLESS, a. [from chafſ.] Without 
1 Shakeſpeare, 
FIWEED. ſ. Cudweed, + 
V. a, Like chaff; full of chaff. 


in.] IINGDISH. /. [from chafe and diſb.] 
n. eel to make any thing hot in; a por- 
hout pf grate for coals, Bacon. 


RIN, / [chagrine, Fr.] Ill-humour; 
Non. Pepe. 
AGRIN, v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 
do put out of temper, 


J [cboire, French, ] 


ther, __ Genes. 
A ond; a manacle; a fetter. Pope. 
Aline of links with which land is mea- 
rt. a Locke. 
A ſeries linked together; a chain of 
leſitions, Hammond. 
MAIN, v. 3. from the noun, ] 

To faten or link with a Chain, 


An 4 = Knolles. 

To brig into ſlavery, Pope. 
in.] To Put in 2 chain. Knolles, 
10 0 louie. Shakeſpeare. 
it he 


uu. /. [from chain and pump.] 
Py uled in large Engliſh veſſels, which 
Wale, ſo hat one riſes as the other falls, 


LWHor. J. [from cbain and Pot. 
bullets, or half bullets, faſtened te- 
l by 4 chain, which, when they 
Fey cat away whatever is before 


Wok. J Work with open ſpaces, 
Eee: Kings, 
. [chajr, French. ] * 


|. [from the verd.] A heatz a | 


; | Me. 
CHAIRMAN. ſ. from chair and man.] 
ats. 


ing and winnowing· Dryden. 


FERY, /. [from chaffer,] Traffick. 


A ſeries of links faſtened one within 


Chambers. 


1. A moveable ſeat. So 5 Watts. 
2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. 


3. A vehicle. borne by men; a _—_ 


1. The preſident of an aſſembly. - 
2. One whoſe trade it is to carry a chair. 


CHAISE. ſ. [ chaiſe, French.] A carriage of 


pleaſurt drawn by one horſe, Aadiſen. 


 CHALCO'GRAPHER. |. [yaazoyedo®% of 


2ax©-, braſs, ] An engraver in braſs. 
CHALCO'GRAPHY. ſ. [yzazoygagia.] En. 
graving in braſs, 
CHALDER. ſ. A dry Engliſh meaſure 
CHA*'LDRON, 0 of coals, | conſiſting of 
CHA'UDRON. thirty-ſix buſhels heaped 
up. The chaudron ſhould weigh two thou- 
ſand pounds. Chambers, 
CHA'LICE, /. po Saxon.] 
WI 


1. A cup; a a Shakeſpeare. 


2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in acts 


of worſhip, Stilling fleet. 
CHA'LICED. a. | from calix, Lat.] Having 
a cell or cup. Shakeſpeare. 
CHALK. ſ. [cea'c, Saxon.] Chall is a white 


foſſile, uſually reckoned a ſtone, but by 


' ſome ranked among the boles. 
To CHALK. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To rub with chalk. ; : 

2. To manure with chalk. :' Mortimer. 
3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 
CHALEK-CUTTER. ſ. A man that digs 

chalk. Woodward, 
CHA'LKY. 4. [from chalk;] ] | 

I, Conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk. 

2. Impregnated with chalk. Bacon, 
To CHALLENGE. v. a. [chalenger, Fr.] 

1. To call another to anſwer for an offence 


by combar, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To call to a conteſt, + © » Locke; 
3. To accuſe. Shakeſpeare. 


4. [In law.] He challenges the jury; to 
object to the impartiality of any one. 
| Hale. 
5. To claim as due. Hooker, Addiſon. 
6. To call any one to the performance of 
conditions. : Peacham, 
CHA'LLENGE, /. from the verb. ] | 
I. A ſummons to combat, „ i 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. Collier, 
3. [In law.] An exception taken either 
againſt perſons cr things; perſons, as in 
aſſize to the jurors, or any one or more of 
them, by the priſoner at the bar, Copel. 
CHA'LLENGER. /, [from challenge. ] 
1. One that defires or ſummons another 


to combat. | 2785 Dryden. 

Mac that claims ſuperiority, 
Shake aye, 

3. A claimant, coker , 
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CHA 


— CHALY'BEATE. a; {from chalybs, Latin.) 
* Impregnated with iron or ſteel, Arbuthnor, 
CHAMA DE. 7 French. ] The beat of 


the drum which declares a ſurrender. 
* Addiſon. 


CHAMBER. / [chanbre, French] 


1. An apartment in a houſe ; generally 
uſed for thoſe appropriated to lodging. 


2. Any retired room, Pe x. 
3. Any cavity or hollow, Sbarp. 
4. A court of juſtice, Aylife. 


5. The hollow part of a gun where the 


charge is lodged, 
6. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine, 
To CHA'MBER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To be wanton; to intrigue. Romans. 
2, To reſide as in a chamber. Shakeſpeare. 


CHA*'MBERER. ſ. [from chamber.]' A man 


of intrigue. 


Shakeſpeare. 


-CHA*MBERFELLOW. ſ. [from chamber and 


fellow. ] One that lies in the ſame chamber. 
: | Stectator. 
CHA'MBERLAIN. f. [from chamber,] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the ſixth great officer of the crown. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houſhold has 

the overſight of all officers belonging to the 

king's chambers, except the precinct of the 

\ bedchamber, CLanbers, Clarendon, 


bers. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
CHA'MBERLAINSHIP, /. | from chamber- 
lain. | The office of a chamberlain. 


CHAMBERMAID. . [from chamber and 


maid. | A maid whoſe buſi neſs it is to dreſs 


a lady. Ben Johnſon, 
To CHA'MBLET, v. a. To vary; to varie- 
ate. : Bacon, 


CHAMBREL of @ horſe. The joint or 

bending of the upper part of the hinder 

leg. | 

CHAME'LEON. Fe [ yamadingeay.] The cha- 
meleon his four feet, and on each foot three 
claws, Its tail is flat, its noſe long, its 
back is ſharp, its fkin plated, Some 
have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it has been obſerved to feed on flies. 
This animal is ſaid to aſſume the colour 
of thoſe things to Which it is applied. 


| Bacon, 
To CHA'MFER, v. 4. [chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel. 5 
CHAMFER. . A ſmall furrow or gut- 
CHA'MFRET. ter on a column. 


CHA'MLET, /. See CamtL.oT, Peacham. 
CHA*MOIS. J. [chameis, Fr.] An animal 
of the goat kind, Dieuteronomy. 
CHAMOMILE. ſ. [yapaipino,] The 
name of an odoriferou: plant. Spenſer, 


To CHAMP, v. a. Lcbampayer, French. 


Te CHAMP. v. 5. To pern 
CHAMP AION. , [compagn., I. 


have part of the gains. 


To CHANCE. v. n. [from the 10 
3. A ſervant who has the care of the cham- 


CHA 
8 with a frequent efling 
2. 'To devour, 


the action of biting. Sidug, 


open country. , 
CHA'MPERTORS, /. dich 4 
Such as move ſuits at their proper 
CHAMPERTY. . [chamyar;, | 
maintenance of any man in lis 
part of the thing recovered, 
CHAMPFGCNON. / chanpigras 
kind of maſhroom. 7 
CHAMPION. /. [champion, Frend 
1. A man who undertakes a cault 
combat. | 
2. A hero; a ſtout warriour, 
To CHA*MPION, v. n. To chil 
CHANCE. /; ſ chance, French,] 
1. Fortune; the cauſe of fortut 
2. The act of fortune. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; 
event. Sou 
4. Event; ſucceſs; luck, $h 
5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident 
ns FE . 


9. P.ſſibility of any occurrence. 


happen ; to fall out, 
CHANCE-MEDLEY, /. [from d 
medley.) In law, the caſual f 
a man, not altogether without th 
the ſlayer, 0 
CHA'NCEABLE, a. [from chan 
dental. ; 
CHA'NCEL. /. [from cancel}, 
eaſtern part of the church, in 
altar '$ placed. Hooker 
CHANCELLOR. ſ. [canceiloria 
cbancelier, French. ] 
1. The chancellor hath power 10 
and temper the written law, and 
himſelf only to the law of nature 
ſcience, a 
2. CHANCELLOR in the Fache 
A biſhop's lawyer, to direct the 
matters of judgment. | 
3. ners of a Cathedra 
nitary, whoſe office it is to ſupeti 
regular exerciſe of devotion. 
4. CHANCELLOR of the Zacke 
officer Who. fits in that court, ne 
chequer chamber, and, with the 
court, ordereth things 10 the 
benefit. 4 | 4 
5. CHANCELLOR of the Unive 
rincipal magiſtrate. Thi 
CHA'NCELLORSHIP, \/. 1% 
chancellor, * CHA 


v.. [probably chancellery; then 
ed. ] The court of equity and con- 


om | Convel, 
"ug, RE ſ. [chancre, French. ] An ulcer 
2 7 from venereal maladies, 
Spee * Wiſeman, 
Dm < 


0 4. [from chancre.] Ulcer- 
ROUS. 4. ee 
JETER . [chandelier, Frene 14 


\ for candles. a 
DLER. / chandelier, Fr.] An artiſan 
trade it is to make candles. Cay. 

FRIN. |. [old French.] The fore 
the head of a horſe. Farrier's Di&. 
VOB. v. a. [ changer, F rench. ] | 
at onething in the place of another. 
Bacon, 

reſign any thing for the fake of an- 

| South. Dryden. 
diſcount a larger piece of money 
breral ſmaller, - Swift. 
pre and take reciprocally, Taylor. 
þ alter, | Eccluſ. 
mend the diſpoſition or mind. 


| $ * top 
INGE. o. n. To undergo change; 


Er alteration. Shakeſpeare. 
br. / from the verb.] 


2 cauſei 
ur, 
'0 chall 


ch.] 
ortuit 


rence. 


* za eration of the ſtate of any thing. 
Shakeſpeare, 
ng ſicteſſion of one thing in ena 
rout th ther, Prior. 
* e time of the moon in which it be- 
* _ new monthly revolution, Bacon. 
oelty, Dryden. 


balteration of the order in which a ſet 
ks founded, Norris. 
lt which makes a variety, Judges. 
ail money, Seo. ft, 
ABLE. a. [from change.] | 
be to change; fickle ; inconſtant. 

idle to be changed, Arbuthndt. 


lll, 
h, in 
Hooker 
ceilaruſ 
"wer 10 
w, and 
f nature 


E celefol 


Wances, 


Shakeſpeare. 


VLABLENZSS, /. [from change- 
ect the AID J 
| ſertibility of change, Hooker, 
1 Kenfancy ; fickleneſs. Sidney. 
dſuperi GEABLY, ad. Inconſtantly. 
1 = 4. Inconſtant; uncertain ; 
| Exched 


Pope. 
Nek. J. [from cbange.] 25 
Talk or taken in the place of an- 


o the N Spenſer. 
| 0 lent ; 2 natural. 3 
Dive et to change; a wayerer. Hudibras. 


POR, J. One that is employed in 
Engr Uſcounting money, 
Pal, . {canal, French, ] 


1 


cf o bed of running waters. 
3 8 ener. 
Wy drawn longways, + as wh 


CHANT, ſ. Song; melody. 


Mag the quality of exhibiting different 


CHA 


3. A ſtreight or narrow ſea, _ 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 5 
To CHANNEL. v. 4. To cut any thing in 

chatinels, | Wotton, Blackmore. 
To CHANT, v. 4. [chanter, French,]. 
"0. 0 ſing. X o 

2. To celebrate by ſong. Bras 

3. To ſing in the cathedral ſervice. £ 
To CHANT, v. 3. To fing. Ames. 
| Hilton. 
. . A finger; a ſongſter. 
CHA'NTIGLEER. ſ. [from charter and cla 
French.] The cock, from his crow. 


« Dun. 
CHA'NTRESS. /. [from chane.] A woman 
- fingers ©. * Milo. 
CHA'NTRY, ſ. [from chant.] Chantry is 
a church endowed with revenue for prieſts, 
to fing maſs for the ſouls of the donors. 
CHA'OS. /. {chaos, Latin. ] 
1. The mais of matter ſuppoſed to be ia 
' confuſion before it was divided by the 
creation into its proper claſſes and ele- 
ments, ; 
2, Confuſion ; irregular mixture, 
3. Any thing where the parts are uni iſtin- 
gui ſhed. : 5 7 Pope. 
CHAO'TICK, a. [from chacs.] Reſembling 
chaos; confuſed, | Derbam. 
To CHAP. v. a. ¶ kappen, Dutch. ] To break 
into chinks; to make gape. Blame. 
CHAP. ſ. A cleft; a gapiag; a chink. 


— 


CHANT 


Burnet. 

CHAP. ſ. The upper or under part of a 

beeaſt's mouth. Cre. 

CHAPE. ſ. [chappe, Fr.] The catch of any 

thing by which it is held in its place. 
Shale ps 


"CHA'PEL. ſ. Capella, Latin. ] A . is 


either adjoining to a church, as a parcet ef 
the ſame, or ſeparate, called a chapel of eaſe. 
| Cowel. Sidney. Apliffe, 
CHA'PELESS.. a. Without a chape, 
CHA'PELLANY, ſ. A chapellany is founded 


within ſome other church. 


4 
CHAPELRV. /. {from chapel.] The Jade 


dition. or bound of a chapel. | 
CHAPE RON, ſ. A kind of hood worn by 
the knights of the garter. Camden. 
CHAPFALN. a. [from chap and fal. 
Having the mouth ſhrunk. Dry 
CHA'PITER. /. [chapiteau, Fr,] Capital of 
a pillar, | | Excdus. 
CHA'PLAIN, 9 [capellanus, Latia.] He 
that attends the king, or other perſon, for 
the inſtruction of him and his family. 
| Cowerl, Shake 
CHA'PLAINSHIP. ſ. [from chaplain, 
1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain, 
2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. 
CHA/P- 


C HA 


 CHA'PLESS. a. [from chap. ] Without any 
fleſh about the mouth. Shakeſpeare. 
CHA'PLET. ſ. [cbapelet, French, ] 
1. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 5 = 
2. A ſtring of beads uſed in the Romiſh 
church. WE 
3. [In architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads. | 
CHA'PMAN. /. [ceapman, Saxon.] A 
cheapner; one that offers as a purchaſer, 
Shakeſpeare. Ben Jobnſon. Dryden. 
CHAPS. /. [from chap. ] The mouth of a 
deaſt of prey. | Duden. 
CH APT. part. paſſ. [from to cbap.] 
CHAPPED. 5 Cracked; cleft. B. Jobnſon. 
CHAPTER. /. Up ane French. ] 
1. A divifion of a book. South. 
2. Chapter, from capitulum, an aſſembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral. | Convel, 
3. The place in which aſſemblies of the 
clergy are held. 35 i 
CHA'PTREL. ſ. The capitals of pillars or 
pilaſters, which ſupport arches. Moxon. 
CH AR. ſ. A fiſh found in Winander meer in 
Lancafhire, and a few other places. 
To CHAR, v. a. To burn wood to a black 
cinder. Woodward, 
CHAR. /. {cynne, work. Saxon, ] Work 
done by the day. Dryden. 
To CHAR. v. n. To work at others houſes 
by the day. Dryden, 
CHAR-WOMAN. ſ. A woman hired acci- 
dentally for odd work. Swift, 
CHARACTER. /. [character, Latin. ] 
1. A mark; a flamp; a repreſentation. 
| Milton, 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 
| Helder, 
3. The hand or manner of writing. 
| - Shakeſpeare. 
4. A repreſentation of any man as to his 
perſonal qualities. Denbam. 
5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 
© Cs Addiſon. 
6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of qua- 
lities. Dryden. 
7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitu- 
tion of the mind. 19885 Pope. 
8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a 
oft or office. 
To CHA'RACTER. v. a. Te inſcribe; to 
engrave, Sbadeſpeare. 
CHARACTERTSTICAL. «a. | from charac- 
terize.] That which conſtitutes the cha- 
raQer, Woodward. 
CHARACTERI'STICALNESS, ſ. [from 
charact̃eriſtical.] The quality of being pecu- 
Har to a character. 
CHARACTERI'STICK, ſ. That which 
conſtitutes the character. Pope, 
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Atterbury. 


To CHAR A'CTERIZE, 


CHA'RACTERLESS, . 


C 


7 / K 
CHA'RCOAL. . | from t ehark, 
CHARD. ſ. [chard:, French,] 


_ artichoke plants, tied akd wrapy 


To CHARGE, v. a. [charver, In 
miſe for 
$ 


CHARGE. /. from the verb.) 


6. Expence; coft, 
7. Onſet; attack. 


applied to the Weser ; 


C 


1. Expenfive; co 


C 
C 


HA ROGER. J, [from chf. 


{ 


nA 


racter.] 2.0 
1. To give a character or an ac 
perſonal qualities of any man, 
2. To engrave; to imprint, 

3- To mark with a particuly 


token, 
Without a character. i 
HA'RACTERY, J. Ffrotn chan 


preſſion; mark. 
Coal made by burning wood ung 
1. Chardsof artichokes are the leg 


over but the top, in ſtraw. 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of 
traniplanted, 


1. To entruſt; to com 
purpoſe. | 

2. To impute as a debt, 
3. Toimpute as a crime, Py 
4. To impoſe as a taſk, 
5. To accuſe; to cenſure, 
6. To accuſe, 

7. To challenge. 

8. To command. 

9. To fall upon; to attack, ( 
10. To burden; to load. 
11. To fill. 

12. To load a gun. 


1. Care; truſt; cuſtody, 
2. Precept; mandate; comma: 
3. Commiſſion; truſt conferred 


4. Accuſation ; imputation, 
5. The thing entruſted to ca d 


ment. 
Sper 


8. The ſignal to fall upon enemies 
9. The quantity of powder and WW 


a gun. | 
10. A preparation, or ſort of « 


horſes, 
11. [In heraldry.] The clag 
which is borne upon the colour, 
e [from dag 
y. 2 
2. Imputable, as a debt or crime 
3. Subject to charge; accuſable.“ 
HA RGEABLENESS. |. * 0 
Expence; coſt; . coſtline!s. 
HAROGEABLV. ad, [from © 
Expenſively. | 


res ( from chary.] Caution; 
f 7 f TY 1 hakeſpeare. 
07. / lcar· ¶ bod, Welſh. | 
carriage of pleaſure, or x I 
dar in which men of arms were an- 
by placed. 


(RIOT, v. a. [from the noun.) 
vey in a Chariot. Milton. 


IOTEER. . [from chariot.] He 
rives the chariot. Fo 
OT RACE, ſ. A ſport where cha- 
re driven for the prize. Addiſon, 
ABLE. a. [ charitable, Fr.] 
Ind in giving alms. Taylor. 
ind in judging of others. Bacon. 
ITABLY." ad. [from charity.] 
Indly ; liberally, 
evolently 3 without malignity. _ 
% Taylor, 
Ny. .. Icharite, Fr.] 
aderneſs; kindne's ; love. Milton. 
aui; benevol nce, Dryden. 
e theological virtue of univerſal 
Hooker. Atterbury. 
enlity to the poor. Dryden. 
m; relief given to the poor. 

L' Efirange. 
NK. v. a, To burn to a black 


| Grew. 
ATAN, ſ. [charlatan, Fr.] A 
; a mountebank, Brown. 


Az ignorant. Cooley. 


STANRY, g. {from cbarlatan.] 
ling; Ceceit, 


dn, called the Bear, Brown. 
K. / A weed growing among 
with a yellow flower, | 
| |. [charme, Fr, carmen, Lat.] 
Us er philtres, imagined 10 have 
ut power, Shakeſpeare, Swift. 
thing of power to gain the affec- 
Waller. 
{from the noun. ] 
fy with charms againſt evil. 
Wke powerful by charms, 
Sidney. 
poper. 


BM. v. a. 
Fort 


ubdue by ſome ſecret | 
* by pleaſore. Waller. 
Ek. / [from cbarm.] One that 
* Power of charms, or enchaot- 


. ad, frem charming. | 

manner 2 0 

| $ 1G plea.e excecdingiy. 
| LiGcijen, 


_ Ea/rMmons 18 4 | 


Prior. 


"CHARY. a. 


ATANICAL. a. [from cbarlatan.] 


S's WAIN, ſ. The northern con- 5 


K. Dryden. 
* Ferticip. a. [from ch arm. ] 
W degree. Sprat. 


HA 


The power of pleaſing. g. 
CHARNEI. 4. Cebarnel, Fr.] Contaihing 
fleſh or carcaſes. - Milton. 
CHA'RNEL HOUSE. ſ. [charzier, Fr.] The 
place where the bones of the dead art re- 
7. ᷣͤ v ĩͤ Ss 
CHART. ſ. [charta, Lat.] A delineation 
coaſts. i Sx id _ . Arbutbnot, 
CHARTER. f. [charta, Latin. 
1. A charter is a written evidence. 


5 A. , + beſt _ pri * Cetbeb. 
2. Any writing beſtowing privileges or 
rights. | s | | Raleigh, South, 


2. Privilege; immunity exemption.” 
CHARTER. PARTV. . [chartre partie, 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contract, of 
which each party has a copy, Halz. 
CHA*RTERED. s [from charter. ] - 
vileged; granted by charter, . 
[from care.] Careful; cau- 


tions. 
To CHASE, v. 4. [chafſer, Fr.] 
1. To hunt as game. 3 
2. To purſue as an enemy», . Aach. 
3. To drive. „ 
4. To follow with deſire to overtake, _ 
CHASE. . [from de verb.] 3 
1. Hunting; purſuit of any thing as game. 


Burnet, 
2. Fitneſs to be hunted. 


Dryden. 
3. Purſait of any enemy. Vall. 
4. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirableGQ. 

Di 


arew. 


Park 
5. Hunting match. Shakefpea 
6. The game hunted, Sidney. Granville. 
7. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as 
are hunted, | | Shakeſpeart. 
8. The CASE of a gun, is the Whole bore 
or length of a piece. . . Chambers. 
CHASE-GUN. ſ. [from chaſe and gun.] 
Guns in the ferepart of the ſhip, fired 
upon thoſe that are purſued. Dryden. 
CHASER. /. [from «aſe, ] Hunter; pur- 
ſuer; driver. | Denham. 
CHASM. ſ. [Xx ich. ee ; 
1. A clett; a gapez an opening. Locke. 
2. A place unfilled; a vacuity. | 


CHA'SSELAS. ſ. [French.] A 
rape. 

CHASTE. a. [cbaſte, Fr. caſtus, Latin,] 
1. Pure trom all commerce of ſexes; as a 
chaſte virgin. 85 _ 
2. Pure; uncorrupt; not mixed with bar- 

barous phraſes. 


Drydes. 
ſort of 


3. Free ſrom obſcenity. Watts. 
True to the marriage bed. Titus, 


CHASTE-TREL. /. (Cite, Lat.] A tree. 
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Correct; to puniſh. reverbs, Rowe, © of price. 


CHASTISEMENT, J. Correction; puniſh- CHE'ATER. f. [from chen.] 


To CHA'STEN. . a. {chafter, Fr.] To CHEAPNESS, . [from uy] 


To CHASTIZE. v. a. [cafſtigo, Lat. Jo CHEAT, . 
1. To puniſh; to ah: * . upon; to wick.” To defray 
: 4 Boyle, Grew, CHEAT. F 8 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience, 1. A fraud; a trick; an ima 
Shakeſpeare, 2. A perſon guilty of fraud. 


merit. Ralcigh. Bentley. practiſes fraud. | 
CHASTTSER. . [from cbaſtiſe.] A pu- "To CHECK, v. 4. kl 
niſher ; a corrector. | 1. To repreſs; to curb, Faw / 
CHA'STITY. .. [ caflitas, Latin. ] 2. To reprove; to chide. bl 


I. Purity of the body. Taylor. Pope. 3. To controul by a count 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. Shakeſpeare. ing. HED 

3. Freedom from bad mixture of any To CHECK. „ .. 

n | | | 1. To top; to make a flop, 
CHA'STLY.- ad. | from chafte,] Without 2. To claſh; to interfere, 
incontinence; purely; without contami CHECK, ſ. [from the verb.] 
Fa Walton. Dryden. 1. Repreſſure; ſtop; rebuff, 
CHA'STNESS. ſ. [from chaſtity. ] Chaſtity ; 2. Reftraint; curb ; government 
. purity. e I | | 
'To CHAT. v. n. [from cagneter, Fr.] To 3. Reproof; a flight. 9 
: prate 3 to talk idly 3 to prattle, Spenſer, 4. A diſlike; a ſudden digeſt, 
CHAT. . {from the verb.] Idle talk; Se In falconry, when a hawk 


prate.  * Shakeſpeare, Pope. er proper game to follow other} * 
CHAT. ſ. The keys of trees. | 6. The cauſe of reſtraint; a * 
CHA'TELLANY. ſ. [cherelenie, Fr.] The A 
diſtrict under the dominion of a caſtle, 7. Clerk of the Cnxcx, bat , 
CHA'TTEL. ſ. Any moveable poſſeſſion. and controulment of the Jen Ts 
Je CHAT TER. v. a. [caneter, Fr.] guard. 4 
* 1. To make a noite as a pie, or other un- To Ee {3 a, [from ai x | 
"harmonious bird, Sidney. Dryden. To CHE'QUER. Fr.] To wt = 

2. To make a noiſe by colltun,of the diverſity, in the manner of ad Y 

teeth. ; Prior, with alternate colours, "7 

3. To talk idly or careleſely. W-..:ts, CHECKER. { Work 1 
CHA'TTER. /. [from the verb.] CHE'CKER-WORK. I tema . 
1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. CHE CK-MATE. /, | echec of nut 1.7 

2. Idle prate. The moement on the che 


CHAT TERER. /. [from chatter.] An idle kills the oppuſite men. 


talker. 1 CHEEK. ſ. [ceeac, Saxon.] | 
CHA'TWOOD. /. Little ſticks; fuel. I. The ſide of the face below! vB. 
CHA'VENDER. ſ. [cbaveſne, Fr.] The 2. A general name among med Yor 

chub ; a fiſh. alien. almoſt all thoſe pieces of tt * 
CHAUMANTE'LLE. ſ. [Fr.] A ſort of that are deuble. ppl 
pear. CHE'EK-TOOTH. ſ. The hins A 
To CHAW. v. a. [kawen, German.] To tuſk,, 
maſticate; to chew. Donne. Boyle. CHEER. ſ. ¶cbere, Fr.] 


CHAW. /. [from the verb.] The chop. 8 Entertainment; provißont. 
CHA'WDRON, .. Eptrails. Sbakeſpeare. 2. Invitation to gaiety. 


CHEAP. a. [ceapan, Saxon. ] 3. Gaicty ; jollity. T8 
1. To be had at a low rate. Locke. 4. Air of the countenance. 1 
2. Eaſy to be had; not reſpected. 5. Temper of mind. | 1 
: Bacon. To CHE ER. v. a. [from the | * 
CHEAP. /. Market; purchaſe; bargein. 1. To incite ; to encourages i k 


Sidney. Decay of Picty. 2. To comfort; to conlole. 
© CHE'APEN. v. 3. [ceapen, Saxon, to 3. To gladden. | 
5 | e : 7 CHEER. „. n. To gros B 


buy. 5 N 

1. To attempt to purchaſe; to bid for ſome. | | +0 L. 
any thing. : Pricr, CHE'ERER. ſ. [from t dy fra 

2. To leffen value. Dryden. giver of gaieiy. i RUp 


* 
CBE'APLY. ad. [from cker. ] At a imall CRE'ERFUL. 4. i 
price z at a low rate, Dryden, 1+ Gay; full of life; 


« 


u enn appearance of gaiety. 
lr. 4 [from cheerful, ] With- 
Lion; with gatety- South, 
oulxkss. / (from cheerful. ] 

Uo from dejection 3 alacrity. 


Of 
dz 


188. 4. [from cheer. ] Without 


4] | comfort, or gladneſs. Dryden. 
| LY, 4. [from cheer.] 
| x; cheeriul, | | Ray. 
7 #1 from cheer, ] Cheerfully, 
| ” ad. | from cheer. . 
ng And; | Milton, 


I. a. [from cheer, ] Gay, 3 ſprightly. 
Gay. 


| . way 
bare, Saxon.] A kind of 
TA rrefling the curd of milk, 
ECAKE, , [from cheeſe and cake. ] 
e made of ſoft curds, ſugar, and 


EMONGER. . [from cheeſe and 
one who deals in cheeſe, ' 


gol. yar. from cheeſe and vat.] 
ns om is in which the cu:ds are 
ther | into cheeſe, Glanville, 
1 4. Having the nature or form of 


Arbathnot, 
J. Cebela, Lat.] The claw of a 
. Brown, 
RISH, v. a, [cberir, Fr.] To ſup- 
to ſhelter; to nurſe up. Tillotſon, 
AER, .. [from cher.] An en- 


MEN T. / [from cheriſb.] En- 


ment z ſupport; comfort, Spenſer, 


rnatel : 

*. Y, . [ceriſe, Fr. ceraſus 
92 eres. 0 Latin,] A tree and 
oo Hale. 
] T. . Reſembling a cherry in co- 
24 Shakeſpeare, 


TAY. ſ. Librel. | 
TCHELEKED. a. [from cherry and 
Raving raddy checks, Congrevc. 
TIT. /. A child's play, in which 
wo Cherry ſtones into a ſmall hole. 
A Shakeſpeare, 
WISE. / xe gene,. A 3 


/. [from quartz, German.] A 
| flint, Wrwadvard, 
b, |, [5] A celeſtial ſpirit, 
in the hierarchy, is placed next in 


2 , ihe (craphim, Calmet. Prior, 
ky ACK. a, ſfrom cherub,] Angelick ; 
| Ine drein. Milton. 


. [from cherub.] Angeli- 


row Bf 
Lr phylun, Latin.] An 
un eg plant. _ Miller, 
ver and * v. n. [from cheer up.] To 
1 ve a cheerf -* 
all et | ertu] voice, Spenſer, 
A ſmall vermin, Skinner, 


tom from gloomineſs. Sidney. 


r; a ſupporter, Sprat. . 


CHE 


CHESS, 7 [echec, Fr.] 4 tay which 


two ſets of men are moved in oppoſi- 


tion. 
CHE'SS- APPLE. ſ. Wild ſervice. 
CHE'SS-BOARD. /. [from cheſs and Board.] 


; 


# - 


» 


The board or. table on which-the game of 


cheſs is played, Prior. 
CHE'SS-MAN, ſ. A puppet fer cheſs. 


"+ 8 


CHE'SSOM., /. | Mellow earth, Bacon. 


CHEST. /. [eyrr, Saxon. ] A box of wood 


Dryden . 


or other materials. ; 


To CHEST, v. a. [from the noun. ] To re- 


poſit in a cheſt. 


CHEST FOUNDERING. /. A diſeaſe in, 


horſes, A pleuriſy,. or peripneumony. 
CHE'STED. a. Having a cheſt. . _T 
CHE'STNUT, . A n : 
CHE'STNUT-TREET 2 re 
1. The fruit of the cheſnut- tree. 
. 4 Peackam, 


2. The natad of a brown colour. 3 
CHESTNUT. «dj. Being of the colour of a 


cheſtnut ; reddiſhly brown. 

CHE/STON, 1 A kind of plum. 

CHEF ALTER, | 

CHEVA'UX de Friſe. ſ. A piece of timber 
traverſed with . wooden ſpikes, pointed 
with iron, five or fix feet long; uſed in 
defending a paſſage, a turnpike, or tourni- 
quet, | 

CHE'VEN. ſ. [cheveſne, Fr.] A river fiſh; 
the ſame with chub, 

CHE'VERIL. ſ. [cheverau, Fr.] A kid; 
kidlea'her. 

CHE'VISANCE. ſ. [cheviſance, Fr. | En- 


z 
3 
s 


þ! 


- 


% 
4 


ſ. A knight. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


Shak peares 8 


terprize; atehievement. IG 


To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Saxon. 
1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate, 
; Dryden, Arbuthnot\ 
2. To meditatez to ruminate in ihe 
thoughts. Prior, 
3. To taſte without ſwallowing, _ 


* 


| Bacon, 
To CHEW. v. u. To champ upon; to ru- 
minate, Pope. 
CHICA'NE. /, ee French. 
1, The art of protracting a conteſt by ar- 
tifice, Locke, 
2. Artifice in general. Prior... 


To CHICA'NE. v. n. [chicaner, Fr.] To 


prolong a conteſt by tricks. 


CHICA'NER. ſ. [chicancur, Fr.] A pretty 2 | 


ſophiſter; a wrangler, - Res 
CHICA'NERY. ſ. [chicanerie, wy So- 
hiſtry; wrangle. 
CHICK. 
CHI'CEEN. Dutch. ] 


. 


Arbuthnot. , 
. [cicen, Saxon; Kiecken, 


1. The young of a bird, particularly of f 


a hen, or ſmall bird. 
| Davies. Hale. Swift, 


2. A word cf tenderneſs, Shakeſpeare, 
3. A term fur a young girl. ws : 
3. CHICKEN» 
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CHI 


CHI'CKENHEARTED. a, Cowardly z fear-. 
2 ay A, Spenſer. 


ul, | 
The CHI'CKENPOX, ſ. An exanthema- 


tous diſtemper. 
chicken. 
CHI'CKPEAS. /. [from chick and pea.] 
An herb, ob #97: a 
CHICKWEED. /. A plant. Wiſeman. 
To CHIDE. v. 4. preter. chid, ar cbode, part. 
cbid or chidden. Lei dan, Saxon. i 
1. To reprove. | Waller. 
2. Todrive away with reprcof, Shakeſpeare, 


3. To blame; .1o reproach, | rior. 
To CHIDE. v. n. | 
1. To clamour ; to ſcold, . Swift, 
2. To quairel with, Shakeſpeare. 
1 To make a noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
CHPFDER. /. [from chide.] A rebuker; a 
rarer. OOO OOO." Shateſdecre, 
CHIEF, a. [cl e, the head, French, ] 
1. Principal; moſt eminent, Kings. 
2. Eminent; extraordinary. Prowverb.. 
3. Capital; of the firſt order. Locke. 


CHIEF. f. [from the adjeftive.] A com- 
' mander ; a leader. Milton. Pope. 
CHTEFLESS. 4, Without a head. Pope. 
CHFEFLY. ad. [from chief.] Principally 
eminently ; more than common, Dryden. 
CHYEFRIE. /. [from chief.] A ſmall rent 
paid to the lord paramount. Spenſer, 
_ CHYEFTAN, ſ. [from chief.] | 


1. A leader; a commander. Spenſer. 
2. The head of a clan. Davies. 


CHIEVANCE. ſ. Traffick; in which mo- 
"ney is exturted z as diſcount. Bacon, 
CHILBLA'IN, f. [from bill, cold, and 
blain.] Sores made by froſt. Temple. 
CHILD. ſ. In the plural, CMI DREN. [cild, 
Saxon.] : 
1. An infant, or very young perſon. We. 
2. One in the line of filiation, oppoſed to 


the parent, Addiſon. 
3. A girl child. Shakeſj eare, 


4. Any thing, the product or effect of an- 


other. Skakeſpeare, 


To be with Cy1tn. To be pregnant. 
To CHILD. v. 2. [frem the n-un.] To 


brio children. Shakeſpeare. Arbutbnot. 
HTL 
>. Kzaring children. Milton. 
CHYLDBED. The ftate of a woman 
bringing a child. Arbuthnot, 


CHILDBIRTH. ſ. [from cid and birch. ] 
Travail; labour. 
CHI LPED. 4. Furniſhed with a child. 

F S Shakeſpeare. 
CHILDERMASS DAY, [from child ard 


nat.] The day of the week throughout. 


the year, anſwering to the day on which 
the feaſt of the holy Innocents is folem- 
nized. : | | Carew. 


CHILDHOOD. / [from cbi/2.] 


CHI'CKLING. J. [from cbick.} A ſmall | 


"CH ULNESS, /. Coldneſs; want of wat 


BEARING. parizcip. The act of To CHIME. v. n. [from 


Sidney. Dryden. 


861 


1. The ſtate of i ns 
F A DN 
2. The time of life between! 
1 life between il 
3. The properties of à che. 

CHELDISH. a. [from 40 
1. Becoming only children ; ting 
rile. by Sidrey, Min, I 
2. Trifling ; ignorant; fimple, 

CHULDISHLY. ad. [from dg 
childiſh trifling way. Hooker, 1, 

CHILDISHNESS, . ad, [from lg 
1. Puerility ; triflingneſs, 
2. Harmleſſneſs, 1 

CHTEDLESS. a. [from cbild,] 
children, Bain] 

CRYLDLIKE. a. [from child adi 

coming or beſeeming a child, 


CHI'LIAD, J [from x f.] At 


CHILIA'EDRON, /. ¶ from 
of a thouſand 4 MA] ö 
CHILL.. a. [cele, Saxon. ] 
I, Cold; that which is cold tothe 
2. Having the ſenſation of cold, 
3 Depreſſed; dejected; diſcouryge 
4. Having no warmth of mind; n 
tionate. | ' | 
CHILL.. /. [from 
cold. : 
To CHILL. v. 4. from the adjefti 
1. To make cold. Duin 
2. To depreſ e; to deject. | 
3. To blaſt. with cold. Bl 
CHULLINESS. /, [from chill. 
tion of ſhivering cold. | 
CHI'LLY, a. Somewhat cold. 


the adjective.] C 


CHIMB. /. [kime, Dutch.] The © 
barrel or tub. 

CHIN E. ſ. [chirme, an old word. 
1. The conſonant or harmonick f 
many coreſpyndent . | 

= E 
2. The correſpondence of ſcund.! 
3. The found of bells ftruck with 
. dla 
4: The correſpondence of propuil 
relation. | 


the noun-] 
1. To ſound in harmony. 
2. Ty correſpond in relation or prof 


3. To aeree ;.to fall in with, 

4. To fuit with; to agree. 
. To jingle; to clatter. 

To CHIME. v. 4. be 

1. To make to move, or ſtrike, 0 

harmonically, 

Fs To aide a bell with a hemmt. 
CHIMERA ,. [chimera, Laus. 

and wild fancy. Tov 0 


IAI. 


CAL, . [from chimera.] Ima- 
fantaſtick. Spectator. 
MCALLY, ad. [from chimerical.] 
. 11d] . ; 

| (GE. | [from chemin, Fr.] A toll 
be through a foreſt, Convel, 
EY. /. [chemi Fr.] 
paſſage through 

fre in the houſe. 

from the nr 8 
turret raiſed above the roof of the 
for conveyance of the ſmoke. 


replace. Raleigh. 
CORNER. J. The firefidez the 
Denham. 


jalers. 
FYPLECE. ſ. [from chimney and 


k, Swift, 
EYSWEEPER, ſ. [from chimney . 
peter, | One whoſe trade it 1s to 
ul chimnies of ſoot, Shakeſpeare, 
anne, Saxon.] The part of the 
aath the under lip. Sidncy, 
. x Dryden, 
. [from China,] China 
n; a ſpecies of veſſels made in China, 
noſparent. Pope. 


t from China. Mortimer. 
ROOT, , A medicinal root, 
originally from China, 

DUGH. ,. [kincken, to pant, Dut, 
b.] A vielent and convulſive 


| | Fleyer. 
ſ. leſchine, French. ] 
part of the back, in which the 
ve is found, | Sidney. 
piece of the back of an animal, as a 
pork, Shakeſpeare, 
I. v. 4, To cut into chines. 
Dryden, 
emen, to gape, Saxon,] 
ul aperture longwiſe. Bacon, Swift, 
mall ſharp ſound made by the col- 
E metal, and by ſhaking money in a 


ker, in burleſque, 
X. v. 4. To ſhake fo as to make 


1 Pope, 
*. % 1. To ſound by Acikiag 
* Arbutbnot. 
+4, {from chink.] Full of holes; 
Dryden, 

made in India, 
Pope, 
A high ſhoe, formerly 
Cœaulc - 

un, Caipping, in the eat 
my a market, Gibſon, 
. v. a, [from c:oþ.] To cut into 
: Thomſen, 


, Cloth of cotton 


t 
Y avies, 


» 
veces 
7 


which the ſmoke 


The ornamental piece round the 


CHIRP, The voice of birds or ned 


ware; 


ORANGE. f. The ſweet orange 


Pm! the verb.] A ſmall piece 


CHE 


taken off by a cutting inſtrument. Tayler* : 
CHUPPING: ſ. A fragment cut off. 


CHIRA*GRICAL, a. [chiragra, Lat,] Hay- . = 
ing the gout in the hand, 5 5 = 
CHIRO':GRAPHER. f. (xu, the hand, | | 
vd, to write.] He that exerciſes writ= 
ing. ö 2 „ 
CHIRO'GRAPHIST. J., Chirographer. 
CHIRO'GRAPHY, ſ. The art of writing, 
CHIRO'MANCER., /. One that foratels 
events by inſpecting the hand. den. 
cin ROMANCY. . el e hand, and 
Adiilie, a prophet.] The art of foretelling 
the events of life, by inſpecting the hand. 
| 3 5 Browns, 
To CHIRP. v. n. [from cheer up. To 
make a cheerful noiſe; as birds. 2 
To CHIRP. v. . [cheer up.] To make 
cheerful. | obnſon, 
Spec 5 
CHIRPER, f [from dige], One this 
chirps. | | 
To CHIRRE, v. . [ceoman, Saxon. ] To 
coo as a pigeo g. | Funius, 
CHIRURGEON, ſ. [y$p2py®-.]. One that 
cures ailments, not by internal medicines, 
but outward applications; a ſurgeon, _. 
CHIRU'RGERY, /. [from chirurgeon.] The 
art of curing by external applications. 
CHIRU'*RGICAL. 3 
CHIRU'RGICK. F © 35 
1. Having qualities uſeful in outward ap- 
plications to hurts, Mortimer. 

2. Manual in general. Wilkins 
CHI'SEL, ſ: ſtiſeau, Fr.] An inſtrument £ 
with which wood or ſtone is pared away. 
To CHI'SEL. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
cut with a chiſel, © Gs 

CHIT. /. [chico, little, Spaniſh.]' 


ow 


1. A child; a baby, Aaddiſon,' 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 
grain, | © Mortimer. © 
3. A freckle, 8 
To CHIT. v. 2. To ſprout. Mortimer. 
CHITCHAT. ſ. [from chat. ] Prattle; idle 
. 'prate. ,. SpeFator, 
CHIUTTERLINGS,, /. [from , ſchyterlingh, 
Dutch. ] The guts. 4 


CHI TTV. a. from cbit.] Childiſh; like 
a baby. . 
CHIVALROUS. a. ¶ from chivalry.] Re- 
lating to chivalry; knightly; warlike. 
CHUVALRY. ſ. | chevalerie, French] 
1, Knighthocd; a military dignity, 


| | Bacon, 
2. The qualifications of a knight; as va- 
our,” Shakeſpeare, 
3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood. 
; Dryden, © 
4. An adventure; an exploit. Sidney, 
| WES t 5. The 
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8. The body or order of knights, | 
e 


6. [In law.] A tenure of land by knights 
ſervice. 3 [ 


CHIVES, , [cive, French. ] ; 


1. The threads or filaments rifing in flowers, 


with ſeeds at the end. Ray. 
2. A ſpecies of ſmall onion. , Skinner, 
CHLORO'SIS. {. [from xau,@-, green.] 
the green- ſickneſs. WG rn 
To CHOAK. See Cnoxe, | 
CHOCOLATE. ſ. [cbocolate, Spaniſh, ] 
1. The nut of the cocao- tree. ä 
2. The maſs made by grinding the kernel of 
the cocao- nut, to be diſſolved i hot water. 
3. The liquor made by a ſolution of choco- 
late. Arbuthno:. Pope. 
CHOCOLATE HOUSE. ſ. [chocolate - and 


Bouſe.] A houſe where company is enter- 


tained with chocolate, | Tatley, 
CHODE.. The old preterite from chide. 
CHOICE. ſ. [choix, French,] | 

1. The act of chooſing; election. 


2. The power of chocſing; election. 
' ; Grezw, 
3. Care in chooſing; curioſity of diſtinct on. 
4. The thing choſen, Milton. Prior. 
h $ The beſt part of any thing. Hooker, 


Several things propoſed as abjects ef 
| Shakeſpeare, - | 
| | To CHOOSE. v. 3. To have the 


election. 

CHOICE. a. [che, French. ] 
1. Select; of extraordinary value. 
E M alton. 
2. Chary; frugal; careful. Taylor. 

CHO'ICELESS, a. [from choice.] Wanting 
the power of chooſing. 

CHO'ICELY. ad. [ from cboice.] 
1. Curioufly ; with exact choice. , 


Sbakeſpeare, 


2. Valuably; excellently, Walton, 
CHO'ICENESS. ſ. {from choice.] Nicety; 

particular value, Evelyn. 
CHOIR. f. | chorus, Latin. ] 

1. An aflembly or band of fingers. 


Waller. 


2. The fingers in divine worſhip, 


PS. 
3. The part of the church where the fingers 
are placed. ' - Shakeſpeare. 


To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Saxon, | 
1. To ſuffocate. Waller. 
2. To ſtop up; to block up a paſſage; the 
port was choked. Chapman, 
3. To hinder by obſtruction; the fire was 
choked, R Shakeſpeare. Davies. 
&. To ſuppreſs, Shake ſpcare. 
5. To overpower, Luke. Dryden. 

CHOKE. . The filamentous or capillary 
part of an artichoke. os 

CHOKE-PE-R. [. {from 2 and pear.] 
1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear, 


cho kxR. , [from bat, 


dicines which have the power of 
. CHOLER, 1 Lebolera, Latin, fra 


7 CHOOSE. ». a. I choſe, I bo 
Dryden. 


Hammond. 


To CHOP. v. 4. [ceapan, Sdron. 


* 
4 


n 
0 H 


* | 3 1 1 | 
2, Any farcaſm that flops the n 


1. One that chokes, 
2. One that puts another to fileng 
3. Any thing that cannot be anſy 
CHO'KY, a. [from chole.] That 
the power of ſuffocation, 
CHO'LAGOGUES. J. Lb, bi 


bile. 


1. The bile, 
2. The humour, ſuppoſed to pro 
cübility. K 
Anger; rage, Shakeſpu 
CHO'LERICK. a. | cholericus, fo 
1. Abounding with choler, 
2. Angry; iraſcible, / 
. Offenfive, - Sidney, 
CHO'LERICKNESS. [, [from { 
Anger; iraſcibility ; peeviſhneſ,, 


"choſe, | choifer, Fr, ceopan, Saxon! 


1. To take by way of preference 7 
things offered. ö a 
2. To take; not to refuſe, | 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a m1 


4. To elect fer eternal happineſs 


of theologians. 


choice. Healer. 
CHO OSER. ſ. [from cbesſe.] He 
the power of chooſing; electat. 
To CROP. v. 4. [kappen, Dutch 
French.] | 
1. To cut with a quick — 


2. To devour eagerly. | 
3. To mince; to cut into ſmallp 
4. To break into chinks, 9-4 
To CHOP. v. u. - 
1. To do any thing with 2 quick! 
2. To l:pht or happen upon a hig 


1. To purchaſe; generally by way 


2. To put one thing in the plac 
other. 
3. To bandy; to aitercate, 
CHOP. {. from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off. 
2. A ſmall picce of meat. 
5 crack, or cleft. | 
Hop- HOUSE. /. {chep and baſe] 
houſe of entertainment. 
CHO'PIN. ,. French. ; 
1. A French liguid meafure, c 
nearly a pint of Wincheſler. 
2. A term uſed in Scotland for i 
Wine meafore. cn 


0 HR 
% 4. An epithet fre- 


| 6, 
ay of com- 
= SEP IETEY Fenton. 


i with which cooks mne * — 
bob. Full of holes 

1 4, [from chops] — 
rom chaps. ] | 
lh of 3 L'E range. 
_ of any thing in tamiliar 


l. 4. [from chorus, ere 

pe by bn Milton. 
King in a choir, Amburſt. 
/ [chorday Latin. 1 

e ag of a muſica] inſtrument. 

right ine, which joins the two ends 
{arch of a circle, 

RD, v. a. To furniſh with firings. 
Dryden. 


NL. / (from chorda, Latin. ] A | 


on of the frenum, 

. [Nein, to contain. ] The 
i membrane that enwraps the fetus. 

ISTER. /. from Was, | 

finger ia the cathedrals; a ſinging 


boger in a concert. Spenſer. Ray. 
m. ſ. IK and pipws 
t deſcribes particular regions of 
tes, 

IGRAPHICAL. a, Deſcriptive of 
Ahr regions, Raleigh. 
DCRAPHICALLY., ad, In a cho- 
lical manner, 


VGRAPHY, . The art of deſcrib- 


2 ular regions. 

WS, |, chorus, Latin, ] 

ber of fingers; a concert. 
Dryden. 
r perſuns who are ſuppoſed to behold 
aſe in the acts of tragedy, 


he linger, 
E The prutzr tenſe, from To chooſe. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Jens the a by the ſea. Bacon. 
I. J. The crop of a bird. 


WEE, v. 4. To che dat; to trick. 


ix KNIFE, ſ. [chop and kn e] 


de (07g between the acts of a tragedy. 
fs of a ſong in which the 9 
A The particip e paſhve, from To 


F, [c&9, Saxon. ] A bird which 


Brown, 
Sift, 
Hudibras. 
Aa F.. bus z an ointment] Un- 


15. x Hammend, 
b 1 lee C4318. A ch. ld 


C HR 
hat dies vichia a month after its birth. 
| * Graunt., 
To CHRI'STEN. v. 4. [chmpenian, Sax. 
1. To baptize to initiate into chriſtian 
by water. i 
2. To name; to denochihatu- FT Burner. 
CHRI'STENDOM. /. [from Chrifs and 
dom.] The collective ol er 
Hooker, 


| CHRISTENING. /. +, from 8 woke J The 


ceremony of the fi initiation into chrĩ 
ſtianity. 91 Bacon. 
CHRISTIAN. J. [ chriftianes, — A 
profeſſor of oy religion of Chrift. 1 
o 7. 


CHRTSTIAN. a. Profeſſing the * of 


Chriſt. , + Shakeſpeare. 
CHRI'STIAN- NAME. 7 The name given 
at the font, diſtinct from the gentilitious 
name, or Fernandes 
CHRISTIANISM.. . [chriflianiſmas, Lat.] 

1. The chriſtian religion. 

2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity. 


CHRISTIA'NITY, ſ. {cbretiente, French. 
| Addi 


The religion of chriſtians, 

To CHRISTIANIZ E. v. a. ny + 
To make chriſtian. 

CHRISTIANLY, ad. [from e Like 
a chriſtian. 

CHRISTMAS, 7 from Chrif and mat. 
The day on which the nativity af our bleſſ 
Saviour is celebrated. 

A CHRI'STMAS BOX. ſ. A box in which 
little preſents are collected at Chriſtmas. 


Cay. 
CHRIST" s THORN. J. A plant. 
CHROMA'TICK. [x, colour. ] 
1. Relating to cur. 
2. Rclating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 


muſick. A buthect. 
CHRO'NICAL. 7. a. [from x2@@-, time. 
CHRO'NICK, A chronical diſtemper is 

length o poſed to acute. Brown. 


CHRO'NICLE, /. [cronique, French. 
1. A regiſter or account of events an order 
of time. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A hiſtory. Spenſer, Dryden. 
To CHRONICLE. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To record in, chronicle, or biſtory. 


2. To regiſter; to record, Shakeſj 
CHRO'NICLER. ſ. ¶ from eee 

1. A writer of chronicles. Doki, 

2. A hiſtorian. | Raleigh. 


 CHRO'NOGR AM. / 


action, as VIXI. I have lived 27 years, 


CHRONOGRAMMA' TICAL. a. Belonging 


to a chronogram, 


CHRONOGRA' MMATIST, a. A writer 
of cl. ronegtams. Aladiſon. 


CHRONO-- 


. [x56 ©», and yeage. ] 
An 1aicription . the date of any 


F 


r He that᷑ ſtudies or explains the 
- ſcience of computing paſt time. 
 CHRONOLO'GICAL. «. [from — 
Relating to the doctrine of time, f 
CHRONOLO'GICALLY. ad. | from chrono- 
 . logical.) In a chronological manner; ac- 
ing to the exałt ſeries of time. 
CHRONO'LOGIST. /. One that ſtudies or 
explains tin. ö 9 Locke. 
CHRONOLOGY. . [ypv©-, time, and 
e, doctrine.] The ſcience of com- 
puting and adjuſting the periods of time. 
CHRONOMETER. ſ. [NY. and jutrpor] 
An inſtrument for the exact menſuration of 
time. 3 UT ; Derham. 
CHRY'SALIS. ſ. [from ye , gold.] Au- 
relia, or ar fl perth, ame change L the 
maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. 
A Chamber 4. 
CHRY'SOLITE. /. [ypuo ©», and ige. ] A 
precious ſtone of a duſky green, with a caſt 
of yellow. : Woodward, 
CHRYSO/PRASUS. .. [x, and pra- 
Anus, green.] A precious ſtone of a yellow 
colour approaching to green. Rev. xxi. 20. 
CHUB. /. [from cop, a great head.] A river- 
- fiſh, The chevin, . Vallon. 
CHU'BBED. a, [from chub, ] Big-headed 
ne A 95 
To CHUCK, v. n. To make a noiſe like a 
hen. 5 
To CHUCK. v. a. . | 
4. To call as a hen calls her young. 
2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 


; Congr EVE. 
CHUCK. . : 
1. The voice of a hen. Temple, 
2. A word of endearment, Shakeſpeare. 
CHUCK-FARTHING. ſ. A play, at which 
the money falls with a chuck into the hole 
beneath. Wo Arbutbnot. 
To CHU'CKLE. v. 2. [ ſchaecken, Dutch. 
To laugh vehemently. | Prior, 
To CHU'CKLE. v. xy "oe ebuck.] 
1. To call as a hen. Dryden, 
2. To cocker; to fondle, Dryden, 
 CHU'ET. f. Forced meat. Baton, 
' CHUFF. /. A blunt clown. L' Eftrange. 
CHU'FFILY. ad. Stomachfully. 
CHU*FFINESS. /. from chuffy.] Clowniſh- 
neſs. 
HU FFV. a. [| from chaff.] Surly; fat. 
| one; . [ebom, Armorick,] A chamber 


CHUMP. ſ. A thick heavy piece of wood. 
Moxon. 
CHURCH. f. [eince, Saxon, avptaxn.] 
i. The collective body of chriſtians. 


-  fgnal deliverance, 


Clariſ/a, . 


I 4 
r 


% 


C HY 


Particular form of worſhip. 
3, The place which chrifliancs 
To CHURCH, v. a; To perforny 
dne the office of returning thanks 
as childbirth, 
CHURCH-ALE. , 82 

A wake, or feaſt, commer; 
dedication of the church. 
CHURCH-ATTIRE, J. © The 

which men officiate at divine ſs 
CHURCHMAN. A. [church and 
1. An ecclefiaſtick ; a tlergyn 


2. An adherent to the church 
land. 
CHURCH-WARDENS. . Of 
choſen, to look to the church 
yard, and ſuch things as belong 
and to obſerve the behaviour of t 
5 oflets, mit "wy 
CHURCHY ARD., /. The grounds 
the church, in which the dead u 
. a cemetery, | B 

CHURL. /. -[ceopl, Saxon, ] 
1. Arufſtick ; a countrymen, 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred hunt 
Bs A miſer; a niggatf, * 
U'RLISH. @, [frog chr. 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh; aul 
| civil, q Bax 
2. Selfiſh; avaricious, 
3. Unpliant; crols-grained; 
able; as, a churlifþ ſoil, Goldjnil 


4. Intractable; vexatious. 
CHURLISHLV. ad. | from cburljþ 
ly ; brutally, 
CHU'RLISHNESS. .. ¶ from «uri 
tality ; ruggedneſs of manner, 
CHURME. /. A confuſed ſound; 


CHURN, ſ. The veſſel in which 
is, by agitation, coagulated, 

To CHURN. v. 4. ¶ lernen, Dutch. 
1. To agitats ur ſhake any thing 
lent motion. ö . 
2. To make butter by agitating 

CHU'RRWORM. .. {from yp 
An inſect that turns about nimd 
alſo a fancricket. 

CHYLA'CEOUS, a. [from ch 
ing to chyle. 

CHYLE. /. [XU] The v1 
formed in the ſtomach by dige 
aliment. | ; 


 CHYLIFA'CTION. , [from ch 


act or proceſs of making chyle in! 
CHYLIFA'CTIVE. a, Having th 
of making eayie. 


+ 


| 


= 


e ir 


G IIck. 4. IX Ae, 1 mln Aer Spaniſh.] A fort. | 


the power of forming _—_— 


rt and To Jena D. 


ebnet. CI NC TURE. f. Icincura, Latin.] 


byle.} Conſiſting 
\ « [from chyle.} C 


CAL, 4. Lans, Latin.] | 


2 1 chymical.] 15 | 


[See carmisra x.! A 
a philoſopher by 


iloſophy by fire. 
: Arb 
n 4. ST Latin. Relat- 


1. Samething worn round the body. "al 


2. An incloſure. ucon. 
3. A ring or liſt at che top ar. bottom of 
the ſhaft of a column.  Chumbers. | 


CI'NDER. ſ. [ceindre, Fr.] 
1. A mals ignited and quenched, Walter 
2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
CUYNDER-WOMAN. 2 J. {cinder- and wo- 
CENDER-WENCH. man.] A wbman, 
Whoſe trade is to rake in s of aſhes, 
and gather cinders, * Arbuthbnot. 
 CINERA'TION. J 8 cineres, Latin. ] 
The reduction of any thing by fire or aſhes, 
 CINERTTIOUS: a. | cittericius, Lat.] Have 
ing the form or ſtate of aſhes. Cbeyne. 


CINE'RULENT. a. Full of aſhes. © ” 


Fr.] A ſmall fort of 
RICE, or C1CATRIX, ſ. [cicatrixy 
ba after a wound. 


unk; an impreſſure. 
N SANT, ſ. [from cicatrice. 
Bon that induces a cicatrice. 
USIVE. a. [from cicatrice.] Hav- 
qualities proper to induce a cica- 


RIZA'TION, [, [from cicatrice.] 
aft of healing the wound. Harvey. 


tate of being healed, or ſkinned N UE-FO 


ATRIZE, D. Qs from cicatrix.] 
poly ſuch medicines to wounds, or 


/ A fort of herb, 
nn Latin. ] 


Wk. v. 4, To tame; to re- 
J. The act of wy or 
12 Fr. Adra, Ital.] 
wt made of the juice of fruits preſſed. 
| juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 


kr, . A maker of cider, 
NN. /. [from cider.) The Baus: 
4 the groſs matter of apples, after 
. ./ French. ] A candle carried in 
a [cilium, Latin. ] Belonging 


2 a {from cicilium, hair-cloth, 


. on MEGANE gx ug. ] 
r of things of yalue belong- 


n . [cingulum, Lat.] 4 girth for a 
orſe. 
CI'NN AB AR. ſ. [cinnabaris, Latin. Cine 
nabar is native or factitious 2 the factitious 
cCinnabar is called vermillion. The particles 
of mercury uniting with- the particles of 
ſulphur, compoſe cinnabar. Newton. 
CI'NNABAR of Antimony, is made of mer - 
cury, ſulphur, and crude antimon y: 
CINNAMON. /. [cinnamomun, _ The 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the illang of 
Ceylon. Chambers, 
CIN® QUE. /. . "Al ] Five, 
cinque mille, Fr. A 
a — of — — J 
CINQUE-PACE. . [cingue pus, Fr. A 
kind of grave dance. Shake 774 
CINQUE-PORTS, cingue ports, Fr. 
* "IF hate havens 111 E ou Francs. 
The cingue ports are Dover, Sandwich, 
Rye, Haſtings, Winchelſea, Rumney, ud 
Hithe ; ſome of which, as the humber ex- 
ceeds five, muſt be added to the firſt infſti- 


tution. Copvel. 
CINQUE-SROTTED. a. Herlng five ſpots. 
Shakeſpeare, 


CI'ON, ſ. [ fon, or Ru French. ] 
1. A ſprout; . a ſhoot Fro: a plant. 


Hqwel, 
2, The ſhoot Io. on a ſtock, 

Bacon. 
CI'PHER. /. [chifre, Fr. cifra, low Lat.] 
1. An arithmetical character, by which 
ſome number is noted; a figure, as 1, 2. 
2. An arithmetical mark, which, ſtanding 
for nothing itſelf, increaſes the value of the 


other figures, as 10, ten. South, 
3. An intertexture of letters; his box is 
marked with a cipher, Pope. 
4. A character in general. Raleigh, 
5. A ſecret or occult manner of writing, 
or the key to It, Donne, 
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7 CIPHER. v. a, To write in oceult-cha- CIRCULARITY, |, [from g 
anden Hayward. circular form. 


To CIRCLE. v. a. from the noyn, ] and ambulo, Lat.] To walk won 


CIR LE 


To CI'PHER. v. „ [from the noun.] To F, CIncur AR Sails: 
practiſe arithmetick. Arbut bnot. = the arch of — th 


To CI'RCINATE. v. a. [ circino, Latin.] CI'RCULARLY..z. Tan 
Jo make a circle. Baily. 1. In form of a 3 oy F 
. CIRCINA'TION, . An orbicular motion, 2. With a circular motion. I 
CIRCLE. ſ. [circulus, Latin.] To CIRCULATE, v. n {from { 17 
1. A line continued till it ends where it To move in a circle. | 
3 begun. 5 g To Locke. To CFRCULATE., V. d. To put i 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. CIRCULA'TION, . [from ciraln 
; A round body; an orb, Tſaiah, e l any oY L 
3. 73 ſaiab. 1. A motion in a circle, 
4. Compaſs; incloſure. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſeries in which the ſame w | 
5. An aſſembly ſurrounding the principal ways obſerved, and things avant |! 
_ perſon, . Pope. the ſame ſtate. ® 
. 6. A company, Addiſon, 3. A reciprocal interchange of u. — 


7. Any ſeries ending as it begins. 1 8 

| Bacon, Dryden, CYRCULATORY. fe [from cial 
8. An inconcluſive form of argument, in chymical veſſel, in which that wi 
whach the foregoing propoſition is proved from the veſſel on the fire, is coll 
by the following, and the following inferred cooled in another fixed upon it 
from the foregoing. Watts, down again, 
9. Circumlocution ; indirect form of words, CIRCUMA'MBIENCY, {. [from 

| Fletcher. . bient,] The act of encompaſing 
10. CI SLES of the German Empire, CIRCUMA'MBIENT, a, [circunu 
Such provinces and principalities as have a Latin.] Surrounding  ,encompili 
right to be preſent at diets, To CIRCUMA'MBULATE. «, s, 


1, To move round any thing. Bacon. To CIRCUMCTSE. v. a. [circund 
2. To incloſe; to ſurround, Prior. To cut the prepuce, according to 
3. To confine; to keep together, Digby. given to the Jews, 
To CIRCLE. v. n. To move circularly, . CIRCUMCI'SION, ſ. | from d 
CI'RCLED. a. Having the form of a circle; The rite or act of cutting off the 
round. Shakeſpeare, To CIRCUMDU'CT, v. 4. [i 
CI'RCLET, /. [from circle, } A circle; an Lat.] To contravene; to nullih; 
orb, Pope. CIRCUMDU'CTION. ſ. [from cn 
CEFRCLING. particip. a. Circular; round. 1. Nullification ; cancellation, 
CIRCUIT. f. ſcircuit, Fr. circuitus, Latin.] 2. A leading about, 
1. The act of moving round any thing. CIRCU'MFERENCE, ſ. | ra 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. Milton. Latin. 
3. Space; extent; meaſured by travelling x, The periphery; the line incl 


round. Hooker, ſurrounding any thing. 
4. A ring; a diadem. Shakeſpeare, 2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle, 
5. The viſitations of the judges for holding 4, The external part of an orb 


. aſfſizes, Davies. 4. An orb; a circle, ; 
To CIRCUIT. v. . To move circularly, _CIRCU'MFERENCE. v. 4. To l 
CIRCUIT EER. ſ. One that travels a eir- a circular ſpace. 


cuit with the judges of aſſize. CIRCUMFERE'NTOR. /. [from 
CIRCUIT TION, /. [Ceircuitio, Lat.] 6 An inſtrument uſed in ſurvey! 
I. The act of going round any thing. ſuring angles. | 

2. Compaſs; maze of argument; compre- CI'RCUMFLEX. ſ. [circunfiext 
henfion, Hooker, accent uſed to regulate the prot 
CIRCULAR, 4. [circularis, Latin. ] of ſyllables, including or par 
1. Round, like a circle; circumſcribed by acute and grave. * 

a circle. Fpenſer. Addiſon. - CIRCU'MFLUENCE, J An 1 

2. Succeſſive to itſelf; always returning. waters. 1 

3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. CIRCU'MFLUENT, 4. leren 

| Dennis, Flowing round any thing. 

4. Cixcviar Letter. A letter directed to CIRCU'MFLUOUS. 4. La- cure 
| everal perion*, who have the ſame intereſt Environing with waters. 1 
in ſeme common affair, | CIRCUMF OR A'NEQUS, 6 [1 


2 


CIR 


th 14 Wandering from bouſe to 
| Gra CUMFU'SE. v. 4. 8 
To pour round. Bacon. 
uU SIL E. a. [circum and fuſilis, 
That which may be poured round 

; Pope. 


OUMOYRATE. v. 4. [circum and 
Lat.] To roll round, ; Ray. 
MGYRA'TION, /. [from circum y- 
| The act of running round. £708 
IM[A'CENT. a. [circumjacens, Lat.] 
found any thing. 


e of ne IMITION, / [circumitum. ] The act 
2 Ins round, ; 

*. . MLIGA'TION. /. [circumligo, Lat.] 

nat y 


e aft of binding round. 
te bond with which any thing is en- 


alſed, F 
MLOCU'TION, ſ. [| circumlocutio, 


from | | 
lng | circuit or compaſs of words; peri- 
Foun _ Es. | Swift, 
wy The uſe of indirect expreſſions, 

* | L'Eſtrange. 
& roa MMU RED. 4. [circum and murus.] 
* ted round, Shakeſpeare, 
ng to WEN A'VIGABLE. 2. That which 

; failed round Ray. 
2 oy KUMNA'VIGATE. v. a. [circum 


wig, ] To fail round. 
MNAVIGA TION, ſ. The act of 
tg round, Arbuthnot, 


3 fe I circumplico, 


ie alt of enwrapping on every fide, 
The fate of being enwrapped, 


J Round the pole, | 

POSITION. /. [from circum and 
4 The act of placing any thing 
Nati). f 4 
MRA SION. 5 
i of ſhaving or paring round, 


MROTA'TION, ſ. | circum and roto 
| The act of whirling round like a 


RcyorIBE, 
w 221 Was 


To bound ; tolimit; to confine, 


burt ON, Southern. 
ben n of particular form or 
ö Ray. 


Une: 
*iaion; confinement; Shakeſp, 


FU'SION. . The act of ſpreading 


MNAVIGA'TOR, /. One that fails 


MPOLAR, 2, [from circum and 
. [circumraſio, Latin. ] 


v. a, [circum and 


3 cloſe im certain lines * bounda- 178 
: CIRCUMVE'CTION, . [| circumwettio, 


J [circumſeriptio, 


CIR 


CIRCUMSCRI'PTIVE, 3. from cireum- 
cribo,] Incloſing the ſuperficies. Grew. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT. 4. ¶circumſpectum, Lat.] 
Cautious; attentive; watchful, Boyle. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION, ſ. [from circumſpect.] 
Watchfulneſs on every fide; caution; 
general attention. 4 Clarendon. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE. 4. circumſpectum, 
Latin. ] Attentive; vigilant; cautious. 
CIRCU MSPE'CTIVELY, ad. [| from circum- 

ſpective.] Cautiouſly ; vigilantly, _ 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY. ad. | from circumſpe@.] 
Watchfully ; vigilantly, __ Ray. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTNESS. ſ. [from circum- 
 ſpe#.] Caution; vigilance, — Wotton, 
CI'RCUMSTANCE. f. [circumſtantia, Lat.] 
1. Something appendant or relative to a 
fact. „ 
2. Accident; ſomething adventitious. Dav. 
3. Incident; event. 6 Clarendon. 
4. Condition; ſtate of affairs. Bentley. 
To EVRCUMSTANCE, v. a. To place in 
particular ſituation, or relation to the 
things. | Donne, 
CI'RCUMSTANT, &@, Ccircumſtans, Latin. 
Surrounding. | Digby. 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL, a, [ circumftantialis, 
low Lat. | 
1. Accidental ; not eſſential. South, 
2, Incidental ; caſual, Donne, 
3. Full of ſmall events; detailed, Prior. 
CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY, /. The appen- 
dage of circumſtances, | 
CIRCUMSTA*NTIALLY, ad, [from cir- 
cumſtantial. 2% 3 


» 


1. According to circumſtance ; not eſſen- 
tially, 7 Glanville. 
2. Minutely; exactly. Broome, 


To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE, v. a. | from 
cCircumſtance.] : : 
1. To place in particular circumſtances, ' 
| 5 Branball. 
2. To repreſent with particular circum- 
ſtances, 
3. To place in a particular condition. Swift, 
To CIRCUMVALLATE. v. a. [circum- 
vallo, Lat.] To incloſe round with trenches 
or fortifications, 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION, /{. [from circum- 
vuallate, Lat. | 
1. The art or act of caſting up fortifica- 
tions round a place. | Watts. 
2. The fortification thrown up round a 
place beſieged. Howel. 


Lat.] | 

1. The act of carrying round. 

2. The ftate of being carried raund. 

Jo CIRCUMVE'NT. v. a. [circumvenis » 
Lat.] To deceive; to cheat. Knolles- 


CIRCUMVE'NTION, /. | from circur- 
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ciT 


1. Fraud; impoſture; cheat. Cote, CI'TRINE, J. [from chrim 16 
: | ; 


2. Prevention; pre-occupation.. . hakeſp. 


| To CIRCUMVE'ST, v. a. Leiten wee, 


Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

| > OO 
CIRCUMVOLA'TION. /. [ circumwvolo, Lat. 

The act of flying round. b | 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE. v. 4. [circunwolup, 

Lat.] To roll round. Glanville. 


- CIRCUMVOLU'TION. f. [circumvolutuss, CITRON-WATER. 1. kin ne? 


Lat.]! 
1. The act of rolling round, _ 
2. The thing rolled round another. 
CIRCUS, 2 f. | circus, Lat.] * 
i T circus, Lat.] An opt 
CI'RQUE, 1 ' ſpace. or area for G. 
Sidney. 


CIS T. ſ. [cifa, Latin.] A caſe; a tegu- 
ment; commonly the incloſure of a tu- 

mour. eee PRI PRA 3 1 . 
CI'STED. a. [from i.] Incloſed in a eiſt, 


or bag. yo 1 
CISTERN. ſ. [ciferna, Latin.]J 
1. A receptacle of water for domeſtick uſe. 
2. A reſervoir; an incloſed fountain. 
3. Any watery receptacle. Shakeſpeare, 
CT'STUS, ſ. [Lat.] Rockroſe. | 
CIT. /. [contra&ted from citizen.] An in- 
babitant of a city. A pert low townſman, 
CI'TADEL, ſ. [citadelle, French.] A for- 
treſs; a caſtle, Dryden. 
„ . © 
1. Reproof; impeachment, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Summons ; citation, | 5 
CIT ACTION. ſ. Icitatio, Latin.]J . 
1. The calling a perſon before a judge. 
2. 8 3 from another author. 
Zo 


he paſſage or words quoted. Watts, 4 


4. Enumeration; mention, Harvey. 
CI'TATORY. a. [from to cite.] Having 
| the power or form of citation. Ayliſfe. 
To CITE. v. a, [cifo, Latin,J  _ 

1. To ſummons to anſwer in a court. 

2. To enjoin; to call upon another autho- 

ritatively . Prior, 

3- To quote, | Hooker, 
CI TER. /. [from cite. 

1. One who cites into a court, 


2. One who quotes; a quoter. Atterbury. 


CITE'SS, /. [from cit.] A city woman. 


. | Dryden, 

CI'THERN. ſ. [citbara, Latin.] A kind 
of harp. Mac. 

CI'TIZEN..f. [ciroyen, French, ] I 
1. A freeman of a city. Raleigh, 


2. A townſman; not a gentleman, 


Shakeſpeare. * 


3. An inhabitant. | Dryden. 
CITIZEN. a, Having the qualities of a 
citizen, Shakeſpeare, 
CI'TRINE. 4. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon co- 
loured. Grew, Flqyer. 


CITRON-TREE, 


CI'TRUL, ſ. Pumpion, 
CITY. J. Leite, French,] 


con 


ſpecies of cry al of an extrems 
clear, and fine texture, gener:ly i 
flaws and blemiſhes, Out jew 
ſtones for rings out of it, which 
rally miſtaken for topazes, | 
in. J [from ain 
One ſort, with a pointed froit; wi 
. eſteem. _ 


with the rind of citrons, 


1. A large collection of houſa 4 
bitants. | 
2, In the Enghh law. A town 
that hath a biſhop. _ 
3. The inhabitants of a certain d 


. | $þ 
LTV. 3. Reliting to the tity, 
CI'VET. ſ. [civette, Fr.] A peiſi 

the civet cat. The cer, or c 
little animal, not unlike our cant 
that his ſoout is more pointed, | 
Jeſs dangerous, and his cry diff 


CYVICK. 4. [ civicus, Latin,] Rel 

civil honours; not military, 

CIVIL. 2. [civilis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the — 


2. Not in anarchy ; not wild, Mi 
3. Not foreigi z inteſtine; a6 


4. Not eceleſiaſtical; the clergy a 
to the civil power. (8 
5. Not natural; a natural ande 
6. Not military; the civil powet 


7. Not criminal; he was purl 
civil action, as for a debt, not by 
nal indictment, as for a robbery. 
8. Civiliſed ; not barbarous, 
9. Complaiſant; civiliſed; ge 
bred. 5 
11. Relating to the antient cot 
perial government; 25, civil Jaw, 
CIVILIAN. 7. lervili, Latin] | 
profeſſes the knowledge of the 
law, | is 
CIVTLITY. / [from civil] 
1. Freedom from barbariy. 
2. Politeneſs; complaiſance * 
behaviour. Bo 
3. Rule of decency; fe 8 
To CIVILIZE; v. 4. {from cen, 
claim from ſavageneſs and biff 
CTVILIZ ER. f. [from ace 
reclaims others from a wild 


CI'VILLY, a, {from de 


— 


CLX 


us, it . "ner relating to gobernment. 
6) ella without _ 
xtreme | < 
erally jy | „ 
f but gay or gaudy co . cc 
10 1 loom Fafa Lat.] The quantity 


__ ard to its external 
ung; with rep ; F4 Gr e. 


Vi, Gern to rattle, | 
uit; 1 4atchen, German, at | 
1 Im that makes a laſting and 
Fl ke nate noiſe. Prior, 


x of a Mill. A bell that 
e 4 is required to be put 
#4t which ſtrikes the hopper, and 
«the running of the corn. Betterton. 
K. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
make a chinking noiſe, 
kt the tongue run. 


hart, pret. Clothed ; inveſted z garb- 


ty | IM. . [from clamer, F _— = 
a 1ofright; to require authoritatively. 
\ perf of rightz to requ 2 


 {. [from the verb.] 
&emand of any thing, as due. 


nds of another. Locte. 


e poffeſſion of another. Corvel, 
(ABLE, a, That which may be de- 
ed as due. | 

ANT, .. [from claim.] He that 
pd any thing as unjuſtly detained by 


MER, . [from claim.] He that 
$2 demand. : PE 2 
DER. v. . To climb with diffi 
N . Shakeſpeare. Ray. 
WM, v. n. [clæmian, Saxon,] To 
mth any glutinous matter, 


125 MN ESS. /. {from clammy.] Viſco- 
purſe nlcidity, | Maxon. 
not by IV. a. [from clamm.] Viſcous; 
ben. 2 | Bacon, Addiſon, 
a WROUS, a, [from clamour,] Voci- 


ij noiſy, | Hooker, Swift, 
OUR. J. [clamor, Latin.] Outcry; 


; exclamation ; vociferation. 


Wain; to vociferate. 
b. |. (clamp, French, ] 
A ece of wood joined to another, 
Aquattity of bricks, Mortimer. 
v. a, [from the noun.] Ends of 


S bakeſpear Co 


n commonly clamped, Maxon. 
f 1 wh in the Highlands, fignifies . 
e010 oy 5 p 
cri. hai; à race. Milton. 
rutall 255 or ſect of perſons. Swift. 
27. LAR, a. | clancularius, Latin. 
and f 1 line; ſeeret. 


file to any privilege or poſſeſſion in . 


Au.] A demand of any thing that 


% . Charles. Y 
MOUR, v. n, To make outcries; 


Decay of Piety, | 


CLA : 


Secret; hidden; 


| CLANDE'STINE. #, [clandeftinzs; Latia. ] 
| | Blackmate) 


- Secretly ; privater. 

CLANG. ſ. N Latin. ] A ſharp, ſhrill 

noiſe. Millon. Dy 

To CLANG. v. n. [ clango, Ladin. ] To 
clatter; to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. 


CLANDE'STINELY. ad. {from clandeſtine. 
1 D 


3% 4 8 8 Prior. 
CLANGOUR. ſ. Cclangor, Latin.] A loud 


ſhrill ſound. Duden. 
CLANGOUS. a, {from clang.] Making a 
clan 16 24/465 a + $4 oe 
CLANK,. ſ. [from clang.] A loud, fhrill, 
ſharp noiſe, 
To CLAP; v. a; [clappan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ftrike together with a quick motion. 


2. To add one thing to another. T _ 


3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty 


motion. | Priot᷑. 
4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the 
hands z to applaud; D 
5. To infe@ with a venereal poiſon. 
| | Wiſeman, 
6. To Cray up, To complete ſuddenly. 

; BY is Hobel. 


yaen. 


To CLAP. VU, . , 
1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. 


Dryden, 
2. To enter with alacrity andbriſkneſs upon 
any thing. Shakeſpeare.. 
3. To ſtrike the hands together in applauſe. 
ä Epilogue to Henry VIII. 
CLAP. ſ. [from the verb. | 
1. A loud noiſe made by ſudden collifionz 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 


3. An exploſion of thunder, Hakewwell, 
4. An act of applauſe. | Addiſon. 
5. A venereal infection. Pape. 


6. The nether part of the bea k of a . 
CLA'PPER, /. [from clap.] : 
1. One who claps his hands, 

2. The tongue of a bell, . . Addiſon, 
To .CLAPPERCLA'W, v. a, [from clap 
and c/azv. ] To tongue-beat ; and ſcold, 
CLARENCEUX. or Cra'xENCIEURX. ſ. 
The ſecond king at arms: ſo named from 
the Dutchy of Clarence, | 


CLARE-OBSCURE. f.{ from clarus, bright, 


and obſcurus, Latin.] Light and ſhade in 
x pai ting. * N y ö pe. 
CLARET. /. [ clairet, Fr.] French wine. 


'CLA*RICORD. ſ. [from clarus and chorda, 
Latin. ] A muſical inftrument in form of 
a ſpinette. Chambers, 


CLARIFICA'TION. /. | from clarify. ] The 
act of making any thing clear from impu- 
rities. | Bacon. 

To CLA'RIFY.. v. a. [clarifier, French. 
I. To purify or clear, 2 
, 2. 0 


HS 
ST nl 
1 
1 
1 
: 


— CR} 


and 7 


4. To brighten 3 to illuminate. Sokeb; 


3 CLARION. he [clarin, Span. A trumpet. ” 


penſer, Pope, 


CLARITY. . [clarte, French, } Bright- 


neſs ; ſplendour, _ Raleigb. 
CLA'RY. ſ. An herb. Bacon. 
To CLASH. v. n. ¶ lieren, Dutch. 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion. 
5 | Denham, Bentley. 
2. To act with oppoſite power, or contrary 
direction. 6 South. 
3. To contradict; oppoſe, Spectator, 
To CLASH, v. a. Io ſtrike one thing againſt 
another, | * | 
CLASH. /. N 
1. A noiſy collifion of two bodies, Denbam. 
2. Oppoſition; contradiftion, Atterbury. 
LASP. ſ. [cleſpe, Dutch. ] 
1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe. Addiſ. 


2. An embrace. © Shakeſpeare, 
To CLASP. v. a. [from the noun;] © - 
1. To ſhut with a claſp. Hooker, 


2. To catch and hold by twining. Milton. 
3- To incloſe between the hands. Bacon. 
4. To embrace. | Smith, 
5, To incloſe. +». Shakeſpeare, 
CLA'SPER, /. [from claſp.] The tendrils or 
threads of creeping plants. Ray. 
CLA'SPEKNIFE. f. A knife which folds into 
the handle. | 
CLASS. ſ. [from claſſis, Latin.] 

1. A rank or order of perſons. Dryden. 
2. A number of boys learning the ſame 
leſſon, | f Watts. 
3. A ſet of beings or things. Addiſon, 


To CLASS. v. a. To range according to 


ſome ſtated method of diſtribution. 


Arbuthnot, + 


CLA'SSICAL, or CL assICx. a. [claſſicus, 
Latin. N 
1. Relating to antique authors. Felton. 
2. Of the firſt order or rank. Arbutbnot. 

CLA'SSICK. ſ. An author of the firſt rank. 

CL A'SSIS. ſ. [Latin. ] Order; ſort 3 body, 

To CLA'TTER, v. n. [clarnunge, a rattle, 
Saxon, ] 18 | 
1. To make a noiſe by knocking two 
ſonorous bodies frequently together. 

Dryden 


2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck * 


gether. 
To talk faſt and idly. Decay of Piety. 
Te CLA T TER. v. a. : | EA | n 
1. To ftrike any thing ſo as to make it 
\ ſound, Milton, 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. 
CLA'TTER. /. ode the verb.] 


1. A rattling noiſe made by frequent col- . 


liſion of ſonorous bodies, Swift, 
2. Any tumultuous and confuſed noiſe, . 
| Ben Johnſon. 


CLAVATED. a, [clevat, 1a} 
CLA'UDENT, 4. [claudens, La, 


incloſing. 
To CLA'UDICATE, ». ». * 
Tonne P | 
CLAUDICA'TION, fe The bai 
ia | e 
CLAVE. The preterite of ; 
CLA'VELLATED, a, [cond 
Made with burnt tarta, 4 
_ term, 5 
CLA “VER. » clæ Saxon. 
CLA'VICLE. | } Lebend, 0 
collar bone, Brow 
CLAUSE, ſ. [clauſule, Latin,] 
1. A ſentence; a ſingle part of 
a ſubdiviſion of a larger ſentend 
2. An article, or particular flipy 
CLA*USTRAL. a. | from ci 
- Relating to a cloyſter, 
CLA'USURE. f. [ clauſura, Lal 
8 L | f 
LAW, ſ. elapan, Saxon, 
1. The Han of © beaſt * | 
ſharp nails, Spenf 
2. A hand, in contempt, 
To CLAW, v. a, [clapan, Saxony 
1. To tear with nails or claws, 
\] 


2. To tear or ſcratch in generl, 
3. Totickle, | 

4. To CLaw off. To ſcold, 
CLA'WBACK, /. A flatterer; a 
CLA'WED. a. fan claw.] Fu 

armed with claws. . - 
CLAY. ſ. [clai, Welch.] Undut 

nacious earth. * 
To CLAY. v. a. To cover with d 
CLAY-COLD. 2. Cold as the 1 

earth, 
CLAY-PIT. /. A pit where cyl 
CLAY'EY. a. Conſiſting of chi. 
CLA'YMARL. ſ. [clay and nan 

clay. 
CLEAN. a. [clzne, Saxon.] 
1. Free from dirt or filth, 

2. Chaſte; innocent; guiltleks 

3. Elegant; neat; not unwield 

cumbred, - 

4. Not leprous. | 
CLEAN. ad. Quite; perfectly; id 
- pletely. | 
To CLEAN. wv. 4. To free from 
' CLEA'NLILY. ad. In a cleanly i 
CLE'ANLINESS, /, {from clan 

1. Freedom from dirt or filth, 

2. Neatneſs of dreſs; purit). 
CLE'ANLY. 2. [from clean.) | 
1. Free from dirtineſs; pure! 
ſon, I 


CLE 


ich makes cleanlineſs. Prior. 
| nk Glanville, | 
\ artful, T ' Eſtrange. 
y, ad. from clean.] Elegantly 3 
85s, , [from clean. ] 
jeſs; freedom ſrom filth, 
nes; juſtneſs; natural, un- 
correctneſs, | Dryden. 


u; innocence, — Pope. 
* . v. 4. [clænpian, a. ; 
| fee from filth or dirt. Prior, 
on.] ( ify from guilt, Proverbs. 
lai free from noxious humours. 
Brow Arbutbnot. 
n.] fre from leproſy. Marks 
art of ſour, Addiſon, 
ten FR, |. Iclænre ne, Saxon. ] That 


has the quality of evacuating, or 
ke the body, Arbutbnot. 
4 [clair, French, clarus, _— 
ht; tranſpicuous; pellucid; tran 

dot opacous. Denban. 
from clouds; ſerene; as a clear 


thout mixture; pure; unmingled. 
picuous z not obſcure; not ambi- 
a Temple. 
{potable ; evident; undeniable. x 2 
au arent; manifeſt ; not hid. Hooker, 
pitted ; guiltleſs ; 1rreproachable; 
character. Shakeſpeare. Pope, 
qeepoſſeſſed ; impartial, Sidney, 
um diſtreſs, proſecution, or im- 
plt; the ſuſpected perſon is now 


Inctu Cay. 


re from deductions or incumbranceg 


with d eltzte, Collier, 
the rut; unobſtructed; a clear paſſage, 
Shakeſpeare, Pope, 
chf It of debt. | 
+ chy, Vuntaneled ; at a ſafe diſtance from 
marl,] 1 Shakeſpeare. 
rus; founding diſtinctly. 

] 1 Addi ſon. 
; tee; guiltleſs, Suſan, 

Itleſ d. Clean; quite; completely, 
wield! 1 L'Eftrange. 

v. 4. 

ſake bright; to brighten. Dryden. 
ly; fa from obſcurity, Boyle. 
| "a from the imputation of guilt; 
from # Hayward. 
anly U 7 Shakeſpeare, 
char; to remove any incum- 
lch. F Wilkins. Addiſon. 
ity, | - em any thing off:nſive, or ob- 


. Locke. 
dauy; ae, to clear licuors, 

Without de 
Nundz by hi : 

MIS: dy his bargain, Addiſon, 


duction; as, he clear 


. CLE 


9. Todiſmiſsfrom a port after cuſtoms paid, 
10. To obtain diſmiſſion from a port, 
Te CLEAR. . #4 7. , 5 5 
1. To grow bright; to recover tranſpa- 
renxp. S Shakeſpeare. Norris. 
2. To be diſengaged from incumbrances, 


or entanglements. Bacon. 


CLEARANCE. ſ. A certificate that a thip 
has been cleared at the cuſtomhouſe. _ 
CLEARER, ſ. Brightner; purifier; en- 
- lightener. 5 i 
CLE'ARLY. ad. from clear. ] 


1. Brightly; luminouſly, . Hooker, 
2. Plainly; evidently..''  , - Rogers. 
3. Withdiſcernment; acutely. B. Johnſon. 
4. Without entanglement. Bacon. 


5. Without by-ends; honeſtly, Tillatſone 
6. Without deduction or coſt. 
7. Without reſerve z without ſubterfuge, 


CLE'ARNESS, ., [from clear.] 


I, Tranſparency; brightneſs, Bacon. 


2. Splendour; luſtre. | Sidney. 
3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpicuity. Addiſon, 
4. Freedom from all imputation of ill. 
CLEARSI'GHTED. a. [clear and fight.] 
Diſcerning ; judicious, | Denbam. 
To CLE'ARSTARCH. v. a. {clear and 
farcb.] To ſtiffen with ſtarch, Addiſon. 
To. CLEAVE. VU, A. pret . 1 clave, particip. 
cloven, [eleopan, Saxon. ] TIE 
1. To adhere; to ſtick; to hold to. Job. 
2. To unite aptly; to fit. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To unite in concord, Hooker, Xnolles. 
4. To be concomitant. Hooker. 
To CLEAVE. v. a. preterite, I clove, I 
clave, I cleft ; part. paſſ. claven, or cleft, 
:  [cleopan, Saxon. ] 
1. To divide with violence ; to ſplit, 
| Milton. Blackmore. 
euteronomye 


% 


2. To divide. 
To CLEAVE, V. N. 
1. To part aſunder. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
2. To ſuffer diviſion. | Newton. 
CLE'AVER. /. {from cleave. } A butcher's 
inſtrument to cut animals into joints, 
* N Arbut bnot. 
CLEES. ſ. The two parts of the foot of 
beaſts which are cloven-footed, 
CLEF. ſ. [from clef, key, French.] A mark 
at the beginning of the lines of a ſong, 
which ſhews the tone or key in which the 
piece is to begin. Chambers. 
CLEFT, part. paſſ. | from cleave.] Divided. 
; : Milton. 
CLEFT. ſ. [from cleave.] | 
1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts; 
a cracks: Weadward. 
2. [In farriery.] Cleſts appear on the 


a ſharp and malignant humour, 
F. arr. Dict᷑. Ben * 
8 4 


Davies. 


boughs of the paſterns, and are cauſed by 
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T5 OLE'FTGRAFT. v. a. * 

To. engraft 5 the ſtock of wi 

2 ENCY. þ. Ln Fr. * 

| J Mercy ; rem ever ifon, 

CLE/MENT. 2. Len . 1 Mi, 
gentle; merciful. 

Fo CLEPE. v. 4. [clypiany Saxon.] To 


Call. eſpeare. : 


CLE'RGY. /. d Fr. #augic.] The body 
> of men ſet apart hy due ordination for the 

rvice of God, Shakeſpeare. 
CL "RGYMAN. /. A man in holy orders; 
nat a laick, . Swift. 
CLE/RICAL. a. [clericus, Lat.] W to 
Baton. 


1. A clergyman. Ayliffe. 
2. A ſcholar; a man of letters. _ Soath. 
| 3- A man employed under another as a 
writer. | Shakeſpeare, 
4. A petty writer in public offices. 
- 5. The layman who reads the reſponſes to 
the ere in the church, to direct 
te reſt. 
CLE'RKSHIP, 2 [from clerk] 

1. Scholarſhip. | 
2. The office of a clerk of any kind; : 
CLEVE.J At the beginning or end of the 
CLIF. 8 r name of a place, denotes 

CLIVE. , 
hill. 
CLE'VER. a 
x. Dextrous; ſkilful. Addiſon 
2. 4 Een fit; proper; commodious. Pope. 
ell-ſhaped 3 handſome. Arbutbhmot. 
CLEV ERLY. ad. [from clever. ] Dextrouſly; 


- fly; handſomely. Hudibras, © 
 CLE'VERNESS. / from clever.) Dexterity ; 


ſkill, 
* ſ. [clype, Saxon. ] 
1. Thread wound upon a bottom. 
Reſcoinned, 
2. A guide; a direction. Smith, 
To CLEW. v. n. To «lew the Sails, is to 
raiſe them, in order to be furled. 
Joe CLICK. v. 3. [clicken, Dutch. ] To make 
n a ſharp, ſucceſhve noiſe, 
.CLFCKER. /. [from click. ] A low word Ihe 
the ſervant of a ſaleſman, 
CLYCKET. , The knocker of a door, 
-CLYENT, f. [cliens, Lat.] 
* 32, One who applies to an advocate for 
counſel and defence, Taylor. 
2. A dependant, Ben Fobnſon, 
-CLVENTED. participle a. Supplied with cli- 
ents. Carew, 
CLIENTE'LE. /, [clientela, Latin.] The 
condition or office of a client, 


Ben Fobnſen, - 
©CLYENTSHIP. /. [from aw * — con- 


dition of a client. 


CLIFF. ſ. [clivus, Latin, clip, * A 
ſeep rock; a rock, Bacon. 


it to be ſituated on a rock « 


CL1 
CLIFT. /. The fame with Ci 


CAA TER. [Viper 


; 1—— of 
angerous © rp 


CLIMACTE/RICK, 7 3. [from 

CLIMACTE' Meal. Contain 
er of years, at the end of which 
change is ſuppoſed to beſal the! 

CLIY/MAT « þ [ xXipca.} 

1. A ſpace upon the ſurface d 

_- meaſured from th e equator u 

: circles; i in each > which ſpacey 
day is half an hour longer, Fn 

lar circles to the poles climate 

. fared by the increaſe of a mo 
2. A region, or tract of land, 

To CLIMATE. v. u. To inhadi 

CLYMATURE, /. The ame 

CLEMAX. . wiluat,] 0 
cent; a figure in rhetorick, 0 
ſentence riſes gradually, 

20 CLIMB. v. u. preterite, comb, 
participle, clomb, or climbed. cu 
To aſcend up any place. 

To CLIMB. v. a. To aſcend, 


| CLY'MBER, /. {from dial.) 


2. One that mounts or ſcales an 
mounter; 9 a ri ſer. i 
2. A Plant that creeps upon otl 


a 3 The name of a particular 


SLIME. . [from climate.] Cl 
gion; tract of earth, Mil. 

To CLINCH; D. &. [clyniga, a 

1. To hold in hand with the 


2. To contract or double thefin 
To bend the point of anaild 
| Tide, 
4+ To confirm; to fix; as f 
argument. 
CLINCH, /. [from the ay + 
_ ambiguity. 
CLINCHER, /. [from duck] 
a holdfaſt. 
To CLING. v. u. preter. I cli 


I bave clung, | klynger, | Daniſh] 


- As To hang upon by twining i. 


2. To dry u 3 to N k 
CLINGY. 4. [from cling.] C 
.C el [ xAivw, to 
LUN] „ 3. | my 
CLI'NICK. One that keep 
with infirmity. .- 
To CLINK. v. u. To utter a f | 
rupted noiſe, + p 7 
CLINK. /. [from the verb.] | 
ceſſi ve noile. :W 
CLINQUANT, ſ. [Freach.] "Wil 
: ſpangles. p WE - 


CLO CLO 


: AXON, CLOG, ſ. [from the verb. 
ith Ci * oP u Savor] arms 1. . heh wh, to hinder mo- 
: eine Þ Sidney. Ray. tion Milton. 
ant! ich ners. Suckling- Bentley. 2. A hindrance; an obſtruction. : Denne. 
* 55 l:rly uſed of thoſe who dimi- 3. A kind of meelele. oily 
1 J Locke. 4. A kind of additional ſhoe worn. by wo- 
5 KF to cut Mott. Addiſon. men to keep them from wet. "A 


ing Id. Shakeſpeare. . A wooden ſhoe. Harvey. 
f which mbar; 5 4 1 debaſes ch by CLO'GGINESS. */. IS Mey ] The 
fal thel 7 Addiſon. ſtate of being elo 


1 The part cut or clipped CLO' GG. . [from cleg. ] That which 


rhace of Locke, has the K of clogging up. Boy 
_ in ber. Miller. CL. O IS TER. / Lelaurxen, Sax. Heuſtram, 
* 2 ien, Pope. 1. A religious retirement, | | Davies, 


ncealment, Peter, 2. A periſtyle; a piazza, 


g WK. v. a. 
wi iner with a cloak. To ſhut up in a religious houſe 3 to im- 
"Wi 5 hide; to conceal. = | Spenſer. mure from the world, Race Rymer. 


DAO. /. {from cloak and bag.] A CLO' ISTERAL. a. Solitary; ; retired, 


*. eau; a bag in which cloaths are alton, 
19 Shakeſpeare, CLO'ISTERED. part. a. from cloiſter.] 

| N [chee, Welſh.) 1. Solitary; inhabiting cloiſters. 

s v infroment which tells the hour, | Shakeſpeare. 


«an uſual expreſſion to ſay, What 2, Built with periſtyles or piazzas. Witron, 
Vite clack ® for What bour is it f CLO'ISTRESS. /. [from cloifter.] A nun. 

ba check, for the tenth Hour. CLOMB, [ ret. of to climb.] Milton. 
Nock of aſtocking; the flowers or To CLOOM. v. a. [elæmian, Saxon.] To 
ke work about the ankle, Swift. mut with viſcous matter. Mortimer. 
lut of beetle. To CLOSE. v. a. [cles, Fr. clauſus, Latin.} 
MAKER, ſ. An artificer whoſe 1, To ſhut; to lay together. Prior. 
In is to make clocks. Derham. 2. To conclude; to finiſh, Þ Fake. 
oK. / Movements by weights 3. To incloſe; to confine, Shakeſpeare, 


e] up, Prior. 4. To join; to unite fractures. Addiſon, 
Mina, [ [clud, Saxon.) To CLOSE. v. 2. 
13%, $a 5 of earth or clay. 1. To coaleſce; to join its own parts to- 
\ the 6 Ben Johnſon. gether, Numbers, Bacon, | 
aul; the ground, South, 2. To Cros upon, To agree upon. 
thei ly thing vile, baſe, and earthy. Temple, 
Anale | Milton, 3. To CLoss with, 7 To come to an 
— Tal fellow; a dolt. Dryden. 4. To CLosE in with, & agreement with; 
; 26, W, . n, [from the noun.] To ga- ro unite with, Shakeſpeare. South, Newton. 
| u concretions 3 to coagulate. CLOSE. /. [from the verb.] 
erb. J Milton, 1. Anything ſhut; without outlet. Baron. 
Boy . v. a. To pelt with clods, 2. A ſmall field incloſed, | Care u. 
mac. WI. 4, [from clad.] 3. The manner of ſhutting, Chapman. 
Fit of earth or elods; earthy. 4. The time of ſhutting up. Dryden. 
I chu uad clods unbroken, Mortimer. 5. A grapple in wreſtling, Bacon, Chapman, 
Daniſh. Ib. [cd and pate.] A ſtupid Be A pauſe or ceſſation. Dryden. 
ning Gj acalt 3 a thick ſcull, 7. A concluſion or end. Hon. 
2 a, [from clodpate.] Doltiſh z CLOSE, 4. [from the verb.] 
ne, N 1 Abr baer. 1. Shut faſt. Wilkins, 
J Ch „ Athickſcull; a dolt. 2. Without vent; without inlet; private. 
| Shakeſpeare. den. 


. 6. [from le. Confined; ſt 0 . 
lau wie 3. Confi ne agnant; cloſe air, acon. 
i with lmething that may bin- FR Compact; ſolid; chſe wood. Dur ner, 


1 25557. 8 Viſcous; glutinous. Wilkins. 

wal yh to obſtruct. Raleig Conciſe; brief; a cloſe ſtile. Dryden. 
to burthen, Shakeſpeare. 7. Immediate z without any intervening 

b. A alte, diſtance or ſpace. Ben Jobnſon. Pepe. 
ce; to adhere, Evelyn. 8. Joined one to another. Shakeſpeare. 


bed or impeded, Sharp. 9. 4 row; as a cloſe alley, 


To LO IS TER. v. a. [from the noun, ] : 


16. Ad- 
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\CLO'SENESS. /. [from cloſe. ] 


| CLOSURE. 5 {from cleſe.] 


10 


10. Admitting ſmall diſtance. Dryden, 
11. Undiſcovered, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hidden; ſecret ; not revealed. Boyle, 
13. Having the quality of ſecrecy; truſty. 
F Shakeſpeare, 
14. Cloudy; J. e e 
1. Without wandering; attentive, Locle. 
15. Full to the point; home, Dryden. 
17. Retired; ſolitary, 
18. Secluded from communication. 
19. Dark ; cloudy ; not clear. 


* CLO'SEBODIED, 4. Made to fit the body 


exactly. | Ayliffe. 
CLO'SEHANDED, a. Covetous, Arbuthnet, 
CLO'SELY. ad. [from 2 . 
1. Without inlet or outlet. Beyle. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening; near- 
| Shakeſpeare, 


Caro. 


3 
3. Secretly ; lily. 
4. Without deviation. 


1. The ſtate of being ſhut. Bacon. 
2. Narrowneſs; ftraitneſs. 25 
3 Want of air, or ventilation. Swift, 
4. Compactneſs; ſolidity. Bentley. 
5. Recluſeneſs; ſolitude ; retitement. 
| ; | 5 | : Shake are. 
6. Secrecy ; privacy, Collier. 
7: Covetouſneſs; fly avarice, Addiſon, 
Connection; dependance. South, 
CLO'SER. .. [from cloſe.] A finiſher; a 
concluder, | | + i 
CLO'SESTOOL. . A chamber implement, 
CLO'SET, . [from cloſe] | 
1. A ſmall room of privacy and retirement, 


2. A private repoſitory of curioſities. 


; By ; ns D den. 
To CLOSET. C. 4. [from the touh.).- 
1. To ſhut up, or conceal in a cloſet, _ 
2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret inter- 
view. | _ _ Swift. 
ts J. A diſtemper in the feet of cat- 
t E. k 


n 


1. The act of ſhutting up. 


| Boyle. 
2. That by which any thing is clo a or 


— Pope. 
3 The parts inclofing z incloſure. 


d 


4. Concluſion; end. Sakeſpeare. 


CLOT. /. Concretion ; grume. Bacon. 


To CLOT. v. n. | 
3. To form clots; to hang together, 


14 Philips. 


2, To concrete; tc coagulate. Philips. 
CLOTH. /. plutal cloths or clothes. I eloð, 

Saxon. | ; 

1. Any thing woven for dreſs or cover- 

ing. | 


2. The piece of linen ſpread upon the 


da ble. 


Dryden. 


CL o 


3. The can 1 Which did, 
ineated. wat en which pity 
4+ In the plural. Dreſs; halt 

ment; veſture. Pronovaced c 

__ 5+ The covering of a bed, 

0 CLOTHE, D. 4. ret. T clubed; 
| 1 clothed, or clad. [from deb} 
1, To inveſt with garments; 6 

_ dreſs, | 8 

2. To adorn with dreſs, 

3. To inveſt as with cloths, 


As n Dryd 
4. To furniſh or oe Ns + 
ho Times + [from doth.) A 1 | 
CLOTHING. J. [from to cltte,] 
veſture ; zarments, Fairfax 
CLOTHSHE'ARER, /, One whott 
cloth. 1 
CLO”FTPOLL. 1 from clot and pull 
1. Thickſcull; blockhead, Sha 
2. Head, in ſcorn. 
To CLO TTER. v. 1. [Aotteren 
To concrete ; to coagulate, 
CLO'TTY. a. [from clt.] Full 
concreted. 7. 4 
A CLOUD. . . 
1. The dark collection of vapou 
* Crew. Rq 
2. The veins or ſtains in ſtones, 
bodies. 5 
3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or datki 


. 
z 


4. Any thing that ſpreads wide f 
terrupt the view, as a multitude, A 
To CLOUD, v. a. [from the noun- 
1. To darken with clouds. 

2. To obſcure z to make leſs end 
3. To vatiegate with dark vein, 
'To CLOUD. v. #. To grow cloudy, 
CLO/UDBERRY, {, [trom chu 

A plant, called alſo knotberry. 
CLO'UDCAPT. 4. Topped —_ ) 


CLOUDCOMPE'LLING, 4. An q 
Jupiter, by whom clouds were ſup 
e collected. 5 
CLO'UDILY. ad, [from cbuch. 
1. With clouds; darkly. 
© 2. Obſcurely 3 not rſpicuouſly, 
CLO'UDINESS. f. [from clay. 
1. The ſtate of being covered u 
darkneſs. Pg" | 
2. Want of brightneis. | 
CLO'UDLESS: a. [from cu] Ci 
clouded ;” lumitious. 
CLOUD. a. [from cloud.] 
1. Obſcured with clouds. * 
2. Dark ; obſcote ; not intelig 


3. Gloomy of look ; not ofen; "oY 
—_ = ol 


CLO 


Aut with ſpots or veins. 
> [the preterite of cleave.] 
./ chr, Fr.] 3 
| naluable ſpice brought from Ternate. 
fruit or ſeed of 2 large tree, Brown. 
me of the parts into which garlick 
| es, p Tate, 
CILYFLOWER. . [from its 
ling like cloves.] A flower. 
'EN, part, pret- [from cleave. ] 
. Walter. 
X.-FOOTED. 2? 2. [ cloven, and 
| X-HOOFED. { fret, or Hoof. ] 
ine the foot divided into 1 parts. 
R. . [clæpe n, Saxon. 
f 85. of trefoil. Shakeſpeare, 


A Ogle - 
FERED, a. [from clover. ]/ Covered 
cor. Thomſon. 


| GH, It [clough, Saxon. ] A cliff, 

GH, {. ſin commerce, ] An allow- 
> df two pounds in every hundred 
i for the turn of the ſcale, that the 
medity may hold out weight when ſold 
tal, 

QUT, /. [clux, Saxon. ] 
A cloth for any megn uſe. 
A patch on a ſnoe or coat. 
Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 
i archers ſhot, Shakeſpeare. 
An icon plate to an axle tree. 
WOUT, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
Le puch; to mend coarſely, Milton. 
Lo cover with cloth. Spenſer. 
Tojoin awkwardly together. Aſcham, 
PUTED. particip. a, Congealed; coa- 
ted ; for clotted. Gay. 
IVTERLY, a, Clumſy , awkward, 
W. / [lown, Saxon, ] 
Amſtick; a churl, Sidney. 
Acourſe ill-bred man. Spectator. 
ERV. J [from clown, ] 111 breed- 
ö thurliſhneſs, L' Eſtrange. 
PWNISH, a. [from clozon.] 
niilting of ruſticks or clowns, 


Swift. 


Dryden, 

E rovgh ; rugged. Spenſer . 

aclvil; ill-bred. Shakeſpeare, 

cn ungainly. Þ rior, 
Ly. ad, Coarſely ; rudely, 
+ ANESS. [. [from choawniſp. ] 

Picity; coarſeneſs, Lecke, 


Ei; brutality. 

Ns MUSTARD, ſ. An herb. 
* v. 4. encloauer, French, 
b Mite; to ſate; to ſurfeit. 


telligib -S idney , 


To trike the beak together, 


To nail v 8 : „ e 
hoch. mag by ſtriking a ſpike 


en; ! 


| CLO'VLESS. 4. [from ci. 


LOB. ſ. fchoppa, Welſh.] 


Tein CLOVER, is to live Iuxuri - 


Lu 


That which 
cannot cauſe ſatiety, \  Shakeſpeti*t, 
CLO'YMENT. h. {from cley.] | Satiety 5 


er. 
cards, 


1. A heavy ſtick. | | 

2. The name of one of the ſuits 
3. The ſhot or dividend to be paid. | 
v * L' ange. 
4. An aſſembly of good fellows, Dryden. 
| 5 Concurrence; contribution; Joint 
charge. No Hadibras. 


—— 


[from the noun. | 
I. To contribute to common e 3 
2. To join to one effect. Dryden. King. 


To CLUB. v. a. To pay to a comm 


reckoning. 5 | | Pope. 

CLUBHE AD ED. a. [club and bead. Hay- 
ing a thick head. Diiertam. 

CLUBLA'*W, ſ. [club and las.] The law 
of arms. Addiſon, 

CLUBRO'OM. ſ. {club-and Nom.] The 
room in which a club or company aſſem- 
bles, + 

To CLUCK. v. #n., [eloccan, Saxon,J To 
call chickens; as a hen. | Ray. 

CLUMP. /. [from /ump.] A ſhapeleſs piece of 
wood, 3 


CLUMpsS. 1 A numbſcull. Skinner. 
CLU'MSILY, ad. ¶ from clum y.] Awk- 

wardly. | Ray, 
CLU*MSINESS. ſ. | from clumſy. ] Awk- 


wardneſs; ungainlineſs; want of dexte- 
rity. | Collier. 
CLU MSV. 3. [lompſch, Dutch, ſtupid.] 
Awkward; heavy; arileſs; unhandy, 
4 Ray. Dryden. 
CLUNG, The preterite and participle of 
cling. | Y 
To CLUNG, v. n. 
dry as wood does, | 5 
CLUNG. a. {clungu, Saxon. ] Waſted with 
leanneſs. 
CLuꝰ/STER. ſ. [clypren, Saxon. ] 
1. A bunch; a number of things of the 
ſame kind growing or joined together. 
8 Bacon, Denham. Newton. 


[clingan, .Saxon.] To 


2. A number of animals gathered toge- 
ther. Milton. 
3. A body of people collected. Addiſon. 


bunches. 
Dryden. 
To CLU'STER. D. d. To collect any thing 
into bodies. | ' 
CLU'STER-GRAPE. /. The ſmall black 
ape, called the currant. Mortimer. 
CLU'STERY. a. Growing in cluſters. 


To CLU'STER. v. n. To grow in 


Jo CLUTCH. v. #. TS 
1, To hold in the hand; to gripe; to 
eraſp. _ | © Herbert, 
2. To contract; to double the hand. 

Stateſpeare. 


X 2 CLUTCH, 


a * 


Ss 


„ . 


i 


| CLUTCH. / [from the verb. | COAGULATOR. |. The 
x. The gripe; graſp ; ſeizure. | That which 4 "Arg g 
2. The paws; the talons. LE aa a "OY 
3- Hands. _ Stilling fleet. COAL, ſ. [col, Sax. ze! | 
A CLU'TTER. . A noiſe; a buſt v3 a 1. The 3 Wer 
_. hur — 8 ; King. 2. The cinder of burnt wood, ch 
To CLUTTER, v. n. [from the noun. ] 3- Any. thing inflamed or ** 
To make a noiſe or buſtle. * 


. A CLY'STER, J. [xugne] An injection To COAL, D. N. from the noun, 


into the anus, : Arbuthnot. 1. To burn wood FR 
To -COACE'RVATE. v. 4. { coacerwo, Lat.] 2. To delineate * ſe, 

To heap up together, | Bacon, COAL-BLACK. 4. [coal and Hi | 
COACERVA'TION, . {from coacervate.] in the higheſt degree, | U 
The act of heaping. TD Bacon. COAL-MINE. ſ. [coal and mine,] 2 
COACH. ſ. ¶cocbe, French. ] A carriage of in which coals are dug. * th 
._ pleaſure, or ftate, Sidney. 4 * COAL-PIT. /. [from coal and 6 uur 
To COACH. v. a. [from the noun.] To for digging 1 era 

carry in a coach, Pope. COAL-STONE., fe A fort of cam a 
COACH-BOX. ſ. The ſeat on which the COAL- WORK. . A coaley; 1 


driver of the coach ſits. Arbuthnot. where coals are found. 
COACH-HIRE. '4 Money paid for the uſe COA'LERY, ſ. A place where e 
of a hired coach. SFSFj)ectator. dug. f 7 
COACH-MAN. /. The driver of a coach. To COALE'SCE. v. 3. [coaleſes, 
To COA'CT. v. 2. To act together in 1. To unite in maſſes. 


concert, | Shakeſpeare, 2. To grow together; to join. 
COA'CTION. ſ. [coafus, Lat.] Compul- COALE'SCENCE, ſ. | from alt te 
fon ; force, South, cretion; union, PE $ 
EeOA'CTIVE. a. [from coacz.] COALITION. /. [coalitum, Latin, WAR 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or im- in one mals or body. Hal. T. 
 pelling; compulſory, Raleig hb. CO ALV. a. Containing coal, in 
2. Acting in concurrence. - Shakeſpeare, COAPTA'TION. ſ. [con and ofty a 
_ COADJU/MENT. /. Mutual aſſiſtance. The adjuſtment of parts to each 2 
COADJU'TANT. /. Helping; co-operat- Col Bi, . 
ing WES Philips. To COA'RCT. v. a. [coarfto, lit, 4 
COADJU'TOR. /. jy 1. To ſtraiten; to confine, 5 


1. A fellow-helper; an affiſtant; an aſ= 2. To contract power. 
ſociate. Garth, COARCTA'TION, .. [from rl 


2. In the canon law, one who is em- 1. Confinement ; reſtraint to 4 0 
powered to perform the duties of an- ſpace. | 4 
other, 5 2. Contraction of any ſpace. 0 

.COADJU'VANCY, . Help; concurrent 3. Reftraint of liberty. 15 
help; f | Brown. COARSE. a. : 

COADUNT'TION. ſ. The conjunction of 1. Not refined. 8 . 


different ſubſtances into one maſs. Hale. 2. Not ſoft or fine. 
To, COAGME NT. v. 4. To congratulate, 3. Rude; uncivil. 
8 Glanville. 4. Groſs; not delicate. 
COAGMENTA'TION, /. [from coagment.] 5. Inelegant; unpoliſned. 
Coacervation into one maſs. Ben Jobnſon. 5. Unaccompliſhed by educati 
COA'GULABLE. a. [from coagulate.] That 


which is capable of concretion. Boyle, 7. Mean; not nice; vile. - tra 
To COA'GULATE. v. a. [coagulo, Latin.] CO'ARSELY. ad, [from coarſe) 15 
To force into concretions. Bacon. Woodæu. 1. Without fi neneſs. , 
To COA'GULATE. v. =, To run into 2, Meanly; not elegantly. 1 

concretions. Boyle. 3. Rudely ; not civilly. 1 
COAGULA'TION. ſ. [from coagulate.] 4. Inelegantly, 5 L 
1. Concretion ; congelation. CO'ARSENESS. J. e coarſe] | 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 1. Impurity ; unrefined fate. ; 

3 | Arbut bnot. 2. Roughneſs; want of finene3S« 


COA'GULATIVE. 4. [| from coagulate. ] 3. Groſſneſs; want of __ 
That which has the power of caufing con- 4. Roughneſs; rudeneis of MI 
cretion. = Boyle, F. Meanneſs ; want of ne! 
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n 
Ges no 
lation, 1 Dryden. 
Newton. 


The danger is 


Coa87 is clear, Sidney. Dryden. 


my {ail cloſe by the 
2 1 Arbuthnot. 

To fail by. Addiſon. 
* vs fails timorouſly near 
. 2 J. He that Jails — 
2 lente, Fr.] . 


upper garment, Sami 
= the habit of a boy in his in- 
the lower part of a woman s dreſs. 
13 demonſtrative of the office; 


nd # hure, 
a 7 erald's coat, : Horvel. 
| covering of an animal, Milton. 
l J y tegument, Derham. 
"oy lt on which the enſigns armorial are 
ed Dryden, 


r. v. 4. To cover; to inveſt, 

. v 4. To wheedle ; to flatter, 
L'Eſlrange. Fargubar. 

R. / [from the verb. | A wheedlerz 

vrers 

The head or top. 

A fort of ſea-fowl, Philips. 

T. , A marcafite plentifully im- 

Red with arſenick. Woodward. 

BLE, v. a, | kobler, Daniſh, ] 


1 nend any thing coarſely. Shakeſp, 
In make any thing elumſily. Bentley. 
5 *. LER. /. [from cobble. ] 


mender of old ſhoes, 
cumſy workman in general, 


dy mean perſon, 


F end, 
n0?, /. A coadjutant biſhop. 
vt. /. cab and nut.] A boy's game. 


$4 AN, J. [cob, head, and ſwan.] 
dead or leading ſwan, Ben Jobn ſon. 
IB. |. [kpwoeb, Dutch, ] 
t web or net of a ſpider. . Spenſer, 
In ſnare or trap, _ Shoift, 


UEEROUS, 4. 
b zre ſo called that have berries, 


Ea. ſ. Ccocbinilla, 


ucatio 


17 


Wlour is extracted. 


LEARY, d. 
J Screwform, 


47 
ate, 

nenelss 
jcacy. 
f mam 
L430 


bicteved or turbinated form. 


|. [coce, Saxon, 
e male to the hen. 


f the land next the 


Addiſon. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Dryden, 
KONS. /. Irons with a knob at the 
| | Bacon, 


[#9x%3d; and fero.] 


Quincy. 
| Span.] An 
aathered upon the opuntia, from which 
Hill. 
[from cochlea, Lat. a 
Brown, 


MEATED. a. [from cochlea, Lat.] 
Woodward. 
Dryden, 


E male of any ſmall birds, Arbuthnot, 
"ENRhercock, that ſhews the direc- 


con 


tion of the wind, | | Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſpout to let out water at will, Pepe. 
5. The notch of an arrow. | 
6. The part of the lock. of a gun that, 
| ſtrikes with the flint. Grew. 
7. A conqueror; a leader, Suit. 
8. Cockerowing. Shakeſpeare. 
9. A cockboat; a ſmall boat, Shakeſpeare. 
10, A ſmall heap of hay. [Properly”cop.] 
ok | Mortimer. 
Addiſon. 


3. 


11. The form of a hat. - 

12. The ſtyle of a dial. 

13. The needle of a balance, 

14. Cock on the Hoop, Triumphant; ex- 

ulting. | Camden. Hudibras, 
To COCK. v. a. [from the noun. * 

1. To ſet ere; to hold holt upright, | 


2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petu- 
lance. - __ » "Prior, 
3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4+ To fix the cock of a gun for a diſcharge. 


To raiſe hay in ſmall h ang 

5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. Spenſer, ' 

To COCK. v. n. ht 2 
1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head. 


2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. 
| Ben Johnſon, 
COCK A'DE. /. [from cock. ] A ribband worn 
in the hat, | | | . 
A CO'CKATRICE, ſ. [cock and axren, 
Saxon, a ſerpent.] A ſerpent ſuppoſed- to 
riſe from a cock's egg. Bacon. 
CO'CKBOAT, ſ. [cock and —_— A ſmall 
boat belonging to a ſhip. tilling fleet. 
CO'CKEBROATH,. ſ. Broath made by boil- 
ing a cock. | Harwey. 
COCK CRO WING. ſ. [cock and crow. ] The 
time at which cocks crow; eatly morning. 
: : | Marks 
To CO'CKER, v. 4. [coqueliner, Fr.] To 
cade ; to fondle. Locke. Swift. 
CO'CKER. /. One who follows the ſport of 
_ cockfighting. | L745 
CO'CKEREL. f. [from cock.] A young 
cock. | | Dryden. 
COCK ET. ſ. A ſeal belonging to the king's 
cuſtomhouſe; likewiſe a ſcroll of parch- 
ment delivered by the officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe to merchants, as a warrant that their 
merchandize is entered. Cowel. Dawies, - 
CO'CKFIGHT, ſ. A match of cocks. | 
Bacon. 

CO CKHORSE. a, [cock and Forſe.] On 


horſeback; triumphant. Prior. 
CO CKLE. 4 [ coquille, Fr.] A ſmall tef- 

taceous fiſh. Locks. 
CO'CKLE-STAIRS. /. Winding or ſpiral 

ſtairs. Chambers. 


CO'CKLE. ſ. [eoccol, Saxon.] A weed that 
grows in corn; corn- roſe. _— 
: 4 
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To CQ(CKLE, . a. {from cockle,]. To 


contract into wrinkles, | Gay. 
CO'CKLED. a. [from cockle.] Shelled, or 
_ turbinated. * Shakeſpeare. 


CO'CKLOFT, f. [cock and ff.] The room 


over the garret. Dryden. 


.CO'CKMASTER, to One that breeds game 


cocks. L'Eftrarge. 
CO'CEMATCH. /. Cockfight for a prize. 
CO'CKNEY. . 
1. A native of London. Dorſet. 
2. Any effeminate, low citizen. 


| _ Shakeſpeare. 
CO'CEPIT, ſ. [cock and it] 
1. The area where cocks fight, Horvel. 
2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
war. | Harris. 
CO'CK*SCOMB. /. A plant; lobſewort. 
COCK SHEAD. ſ. A plant; ſainfoin. 


'CO'CKSHUT. /. The cloſe of the evening. 


CO'CKSPUR. . Virginian hawthorn, A 
zes of medlar. | 
CO'CKSURE. from cock and fure.] Con- 

fidently certain. | Shakeſpeare. Pope. 

CO'CKSWAIN. ſ. [cozzrpaine, Saxon. ] 
The officer that has the command of the 
cock boat. Corruptly Coxon. 

CO'CEWEED. /. A plant, dittander or 
pepperwort, - 

CO'COA, . Icacoital, Spanith.] A ſpecies 
of palm-tree. The bark of the aut is 
made into cordage, and the ſhell , into 
drinking bowls. The kernel of the nut 
affords a wholſome food, and the milk con- 
tained in the ſhell a cooling liquor, The 
leaves of the trees are uſed for thatching 
bouſes. This tree flowers twice or three 
times in the year, and ripens as many ſeries 
of fruits, Miller. Hill. 

CO'CTILE. a. [ co#ilis, Latin, ] Made by 
baking, 

CO'CTION, ſ. {[co&ic, Lat.] The act of 


__ boring, Arbuthnot. 
COb. 8 7 5 
— Þ . A ſea fiſh, 
COD. ſ. [code, Sax.] Any caſe or huſk in 
which ſeeds are lodged, Mortimer, 
To COD. v. 3. [from the noun, ] To in- 
cloſe in a eod. Mortimer. 
CO'DDERS, ſ. [from cad.] Gatherers of 
peaſe, | 21. 
CODE. ſ. [cadex, Latin.] 
1. A book, 


2. A bock of the civil law. Arbuthrot. 


. .CO'DICIL.' /. [cediciilus, Latin.) An ap- 


pendage to a will. Prior, 
CODI'LLE, ſ. Ccodiile, Fr.] A term at 
om bre. Pope, 


To CO'DLE. v. a. [cociulo, Lat.] To par- 
boil. 

CO'DLING. {. [trom to cedle.] An apple 
generally codled. King, 


| COE'RCIBLE. 4. [from on 


COE'FFICACY. f [eo Ns 

a 5 * : 8 
The power of ebe Ain ent 
COEFFI CIENCY, / fe, ni i, / 


Co-operation; the late of 30% 
8 8 75 le end, 
20 Er. f. f and. 
: That which a a 

action of another. 
COELIACR Paſfin, A diarthe 

that ariſes from indigeflion, wh 
aliment comes away little le 
COE'MPTION. Je. [coempriy 
act of buying up the whole guy 
thing. + Hoa | 


COE'QUAL. a, [from 
; Les. [ nig 
COEQUA'LITY. {, [from ang 


tate of being equal, 


To COERCE. ». 4. [arm t 
reſtrain z to keep in order by 


I. That may be reftrained, 
2. That ought to be refrained, 
COERCION, ſ. [from coerce,] he 
ſtraint; check. 2 if 
COE RCIVE. a. {from coerce.] 
1. That which has the poyer 
reſtraint. 
2. That which has the auth 
ſtraining by puniſhment, 
COESSE'NTIAL. a. [cor and ef 
Participating of the tame eſſen 
COESSENTIA'LITY. ſ. {from 
Participation of the ſame efſency 
COETA'NEOUS. a. [con and & 
Of the ſame age with another, 
COETE'RNAL. 4. [con and ate 
Equally eternal with another. 
COETE'RNALLY. ad, | from cu 
a ſtate of equal eternity with 
COETE'RNITY. f. {from ctw 
ing exiſtence from eternity equ 
other eternal being. 


COE'VAL. a, [count, Latin. 
ſame age. In . 
COE VAL. ſ. [from the acjedti a 
temporary. ; 4 
COE'VOUS, a. {coevus, Latin. 
ſame age. 


To COEXT ST. v. 2. [con atd 6 
To exiſt at the ſame time. 
COEXTSTENCE. J. Itrom e ; 
ence at the ſame tune wi 2 


COEXT'STENT. a. f from a 
ing exiſtence at the ſame time 
ther. | 

To COEXTE'ND. v. 4. FL 
Lat.] To extend to the {a 
duration with another, 


Wslox. , [from coextend.] The 2. Purpoſe 3 reflection previous to Action. 
i to the ſame ſpace with 3. Meditation, Pas SB le 

4 Hale. CO'GITATIVE. a, [from cogito, Lat. 

l [Arabick.] They have in 1. Having the power of thought, 

1 drink called coffee made 'of 3 A | * | Beni. 
A the ſame name, as black as 2. Given to meditation, - ' Wotton. 
ok 2 ſtrong ſcent, which they COGN A TION. 15 { cognatio, Lat. N 
aten into powder, in water, hot. 1. Kindted. WS 


AN, J. One that keeps a ceffee- ' a fine in lands or tenements is 3 
Mae. eee '- Cornet. 
POT. /. [ coffee and pot, ] The CO*GNISOUR, . IIn law.] Is he that 
ot in which coffee is boiled. paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine, ; Co wel. 
, Lerne, Saxon.  _  COGNYTION. f. ſcoghitio, Lat.] Know- 
el generally for keeping money. ledge ; complete conviction,  _ Brow. 
Spenſer. L"Ejtrange. CO'GNITIVE. 4. [from cognitus, Latin, 
ure. . 
bnifcation,] A hollow lodgment CO. GNIZ ABLE. a. [cogneifable, Fr. 
en moat. Chambers. 1. That falls under judicial notice. i 
FER, v. 3. To treaſure up in 2. Proper to be tried, judged, of examined. 
| Bacon. 3. That may be known, ' © *© . 
ER of the King's Houſebold, ſ. A CO'CNIZANCE. ſ. Cconnoiſanct, Pr. 


| officer of his majeſty 's court, next 1. Judicial notice; trial. South. 
he comptroller. Cowel, 2. A badge by which any one is known. 
V [coft, French.) COGNOMINAL. 2. | cogromen, Lat.] Hay- 
cheſt in which dead bodies are put ing the ſame name. + Brown. 
ground, Sidney, Swift, COGNOMINA'TION, f. Lea nenen, Lat.] 
jould of paſte for a pye. | r. A ſurname; the name of a family, _ 


prix of a borſe, is the whole hoof 2. A name added from any accident or 

kt above the coronet, including the quality, | 2 _* Brown, 

dne, Farrier's Di, COGNO'SCENCE. . [cognoſco, Lat.] Know- 

N. v. a. To incloſe in a coffn. ledge. E 1, TOS Se OOO 1 
Donne. COGNO'SC!BLE. 4. | cognoſco, Lat.] That 

v. a. | e ONE 

latter; to wheedle, Sbakeſpeare, Te COHA'BIT, v. 2. [cobabito, Lat. 


trade by falſehood, Tillotſon, * 1. To dwell with another in the fame 


El. J. { from cogent, ] Force; with another, 
2 Locke, 2. The ſtate of living together as married 


Slime; forcibly, Locle. i Taylor. 
1 [from to ceg.] A flatterer; COHEAIRESS. . A woman Who has an 
50 equal ſhare of an inheritance. 

4 NE. /. [ cuegelo, Ital.] A To COHE'RE. ». . | cobereo, Lat. 


Wir Skinner. 1. To ſtick together. Meodæuaꝛ d. 

"ry a, [from crgito, Latin,} 2. To be well connected. ty 

wh 2 ſubje& of thought, ' __ - x, To ſuit; to fit. Shakeſpeare; 

exerciſe a: [ copito, Lat.] To 4. To - | 

| e the mind, COHE'RENCE, EE 

. J. [cogitatio, Lat.] COHE'RENCY. J. Lcobærentia, Latin. ] 
'3 the att of thinking. 1. That ſtate of bodies in which their 


Hooker, parts are joined together, ſo that they re- 


Bacon. 2. Relation; participation of the fame na- 
HOUSE. , Le and beſt] A © tate. | | Brown, 
bare coffee is ſold. rior. COGNISF'E, ſ. [In law.] He to whom 


Bucon, Having the power of knowing, South, 


- 


Gy a die, To ſecure it, fo as to place. South, 

bs fall, Swift, © 2. To live together as huſband and wife. 

ve, Tolye; to wheedle. FP SR © 
Shakeſpeare, © COHA'BITANT. ſ. An inhabitant of the 

The tooth of a Wheel, by which it fame place. Decay of Piety, 

n another wheel, | COHABITA'TION. ſ. [from cobabit. ] 

5. 4. To fix cogs in a wheel, | 1. The ftare of inhabiting the ſame place 


* egen, Latin,] Forcible; perſons. | | Tatler. 
3 Bentley, COHETR. ; [cohgres, Lat.] One of ſeveral 
Ir. ad. [from cogent, ] With among whem an inheritance is divided, 


C 01 


LK divulſion and ſeparation, Quincy. 
| | 5 8 Bentley. 

2. Connection; dependency; the relation 
of parts or things one to another. Hooker, 
3. The texture of a diſcourſe, 


Bat 4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or relating. | 


| ; 8 Locke, 
COHE'RENT. a. [coberens, Lati 
1. Sticking together. | 
2. Suitable to ſomething elſe; regularly 
adapted. * 
3. Conſiſtent; not contradiftory, Watts, 
COHE'SION. ſ. [from cobere. ] 
1. The act of ſticking together, Newton, 
2. The ſtate of union. Blackmore. 
3. Connection; dependance. Locke, 
COHE'SIVE. a. [from cobere.] That has 
the power of ſticking together, \ | 
 COHE'SIVENESS. ſ. from cobeftve.] The 
quality of being cohefive. 
To COHT'BIT. v. 4. [cobibeo, Latin.] To 
reſtrain; to hinder, 5 
To CO HOBATE. v. a. To pour the diſ- 
tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
or new matter of the ſame kind, and 
diͤſtil it again.  Arbuthnot, 
_ COHOBA'TION. [from cobobate.] A 


returning any did liquor again upon 


what it was drawn from. Quincy. Grew, 
CO'HORT:. ſ. [cobors, Latin.]. | 
1. A troop of ſoldiers, containing about 
five hundred foot. Camden. 
2. A body of warriours. Milton, 
COHORTA'TION. ſ. [cobortatio, Latin. ] 
Incitement. f 
CoOlF. ſ. [coeffe, French. ] The head-dreſs; 
a cap. | 2 Bacon. 
CO TFE D. a. [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 
COIFFURE. /. [coeffure, Fr.] Head - dreſs. 
COIGNE. ſ. ¶French.] A corner. 
17 COIL, v. a. [cueillir, Fr.] To gather 
into a narrow compaſs. . - Boyle, 
COIL. ſ. [kolleren, German.] 
1. Tumult; turmoil; buſtle. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A rope wound into a ring. 
COIN. /. [| coigne, Fr.] 


often quan, 

COIN. leren. Latin.] 
3. Money ſtamped with a legal impreſſion, 

2. Payment of any kind, Hammond, 

7 COIN. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money, 

2. To forge any thing ia an ill ſenſe. 

| Atterbury. 


Shakeſpear Co 


 CO'INAGE. ſ. {from coin. ] 
I. The act or practice of coining money. 
2. Coin; money. Brown, 
3. The charges of coining money. 
, Forgery ; invention, Shakeſpeare, 
Jo COINCT DE. v. u. 2 * 
I, To fall upon the fame point. Cheyne, 
4 a | | 


p Fl 


- COISTRIL. J. A coward havk, 


A corner; called 


2. To concur. 
COI'NCIDENCE, {. [from wi 
I. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies 
n the ſame point, 
2. Concurrence; ndency of thi 
ſame end. 2 "y 
+ The accident by which! 
appen at the ſame time, 
COINCIDENT. a. from coincide} 
1. Falling upon the fame prin, 
2. Concurrent; conſiſtent; equi 


COINDICA'TION. |, ſion 
Latin.] Many ſymptoms bet 
ſame cauſe, 

COINER. . [from coin. ] 
1. A maker of mon . a minter 
2. A counterfeiter of the king] 

3. An inventor, 

To CO. JOIN. v. . [cj 

join with another. 


COIT. . [ Lore, a die, Dutch.) 
thrown at a certain mark, 

COT'TION. / [coitio, Latin,] 
1. Copulation ; the act of gen 

2, The act by which two bodie 
gether, - _- 

COKE. ſ. Icons.] Fewel made þ 
pit- coal under earth, and que 
einders. 3 

CO'LANDER. ſ. C colbi, to rainy 
ſieve through which a mixture | 
and which retains the thicker p 

COLA'”TION, /. The art of f 
ſtraining, | 

CO'LATURE. /. {from cole, Latin 
1. The act of ſtraining; filtrati 
2. The matter ſtrained. 

CO'LBERTINE, /, A kind 
by women. : 

CO'LCOTHAR. ſ. A term in 
The dry ſubſtance which remain 

tillation. © Fs 

COLD. 4. [col, Saxon.] 
1. Not hot; not warm. 

2. Chill; baving ſenſe of cold, $ 
3. Having cold qualities; not " 


4. Unaffected; frigid; without 
cold friend. Aſchi 
5. Unaffecting; unable to mo 
fions; a cold plea, 
6. Reſerved z coy; not affect 
cordial ; cold looks, 
7. Chaſte. K 
8. Not welcome; cald neus. 9 
9. Not haſty; not violent. 
10. Not affecting the ſcent * 


11. Not baving the {cent frond 


col. 


| (hom the adjeRtive- ] : 
| 2. the a of cold; the 
"if heat. 1 Bacon. 
on of cold; chilnefss. 
- uſed by cold ; the obſtruction 
hintion. Shakeſpeare, Roſcommon. 
Y, ad, [from cold, | | 
thout heat. LEY KT 
| out concern; indifferently 5 Ls. | 
88. . [from cold. 
ant then, 5 Boyle. 
keoncern; frigidity 0 AS 
PO Hooker. 


Prior. 


L Saxon,] Cabbage. mg 

[. ſcapl, Saxon, } Cabbage. 

fark. J. [caplppie, Sax.] Cab- 

Dryden. 

K.. [colicus, Latin.] It ſtrictly is a 

wr of the colon; but looſely, any diſ- 

of the ſtomach or bowels that is 

bed with pain. Quincy. 

K. 4. Affecting the bowels, 

| Milton. 

LLAPSE, v. n. [collapſus, Latin. ] 

ge ſo as that one fide touches the 

, Arbuthbnet. 

KPSION, / [from collapſe. ] £ 

e late of veſſels cloſed, 

be act of cloſing or collapſing, | 

V [collare, Latin. ] 

ting of metal put round the neck. 

he harneſs faſtened about the horſe's 
Shakeſpeare, 

te part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the 


nes; want of kindneſs, 


ſip the Cor LAB. To diſentangle 
tom any engagement or difficulty, 
Hubberd. 


conax of Brawn, is the quantity 


x up in one parce}, 
W. SXE. /. {from collar and bone. ] 
tnicle; the bones on each fide of the 
Wiſeman, 
AR, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
Þs be by the collar; to take by the 


b ColLan beef, or other meatz to 
£0, and bind it hard and cloſe with 
ſay or collar, | 

LATE, v. 4. collatum, Latin.] 

£9 compare one thing of the ſame kind 


1 wother. 


un. | South, 
b Wilate books; to examine if no- 


face in an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 


| Atterbu 
U'TF ri” Ws 
| N a, [cen and latus, Latin. 
en ge. . 


#1; Milton. 
umi berallel. 
1, 


_ CO'LLECT. 7 
1 


* 


3. Diffuſed on either fide, Ailton 

4. Thoſe that ſtand equal in relation to 

: 2 anceſto. Ayliffe. 
5. Not direct; not immediate. 

: 4 Shakeſpeare, 
| _ Atterbury. 
ad, [from collateral, ] 

Wi: hins. 


s Dryden, 


6, Concurrent. 
COLLA'TERALLY, 
I. Side by fide. 

2. Indirectly, 
3. In collateral relation. 
COLLA'TION, ſ. {collatio, Latin. ] 4 
1. The act of conferring or beſtowing z 
gift. 4 3 
2. Compariſon of one thing of the ſame 
kind, with another. Crew. 
3. In law, Collation is the beſtowing of a 
benefice, _ 7 Convel, 
4. A repaſt. * 
COLLATITIOUS. 4. [collatitius, Latin. 
Done by the contribution of many. 
COLLA “TOR. ſ. [from col late. ] 602 
1. One that compares copies, or manu- 
o 42 Addiſon. 
2. One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical 
benefice, __ Avlife, 
To COLLAU'D. v. a. [collaudo, Lat.] To 
Join in praiſing. „ Ode 
CO'LLEAGUE. ſ. [ collega, Lat} A partner 
in office or employment. ilton. Swift, 
To COLLE"AGUE. v. a. To unite with. 
To COLLE CT. v. a, ¶collectum, Laie, 
1. To gather together. atts, 
2. To draw many units, info one ſum. 
3- To gain from obſervation, Shakeſpeare 
4. To infer; from premiſes, > 
Decay of Piety. 
5: To Col LEO himſelf. To weld, 4 
urpriſe. | Shakeſpeare. 
[collea, low Lat.] A ſhort 
comprehenſive prayer, uſed at, the ſacra- 
ment; any ſhort prayer. 
COLLECTA'NEOUS. a. Ceollectaneus, Lat.] 
Gathered up together. a 2 
COLLE CTIBLE. a. [from collect.] That 
which may be gathered from the pre- 
miſes. . | 
COLLECTION. ſ. [from colle&,] 
I. The act of gathering together, 
2. The things gathered. Addiſon, 
3. The act of deducing conſequences, 
; Hooker. 
4. A conſectary; deduced from premiſes, 
| Hooker. Davies. 
COLLECTTTIOUS. @. [colleFitius, Latin.] 
Gathered up, | 
COLLE'CTIVE. a. Lela, French.) 
1. Gathered into one mals; accumulative, 
14 Hooker, Watts. 
2, Employed in deducing conſequences. 
5 2 Brown, 
3. A collective noun expreſſes a multitude, 
* though 


Taylor. | 


COL C 01 


_ though itſelf be ſingular; as a company, To CO'LLIQUATE, , « ſeal 
COLLE'CTIVELY. ad. [from colle&ive.] In To melt; to diffolve. 
general maſs; in a body; not fingly.  COLLIQUA'TION, fe Fell 


| ua 
2 Hale. 1. The melting of any thing why 
COLLE'CTOR. ſ. [colle&or, Latin.] 2. Such a temperament or d 
1. A githerer. 5 Addiſon. the animal fluids as proceeds f 

2. A tax-gatherer. | Temple. compages, and wherein th 


COLLE'GATARY. ſ. [from con and lega- through the ſecretory Bands © 
tum, a legacy, Latin.] A perſon to whom COLLYQUATIVE. a. [ from « 
is left a legacy in common with one or Melting; diſſolvent. ; 
more, Chambers, COLLIQUEFA'CTION, J. [a 
COLLEGE. f. [collegium, Latin.] Latin. | The act of melting ta 
1. A community. Dryden. COLLISION. f [collifio, Latin,] 
2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning 1. The act of ſtriking two bode 
or religion. | Bacon. 2. The ſtate of being ſtruck u 
The houſe in which the collegians re- claſh, 
fide, . | 2 Kings. 7 CO'LLOCATE, v. a, ala 
4. A college in foreign univerſities is a lec= To place; to lation, 


ture read in publick. | COLLOCA'TION,. [. [collecatis 
COLLE'GIAL. 4. [from cellege.] Relating 1. The act of placing. 
to a college. 2. The ſtate of being placed. 
COLLE'GIAN. g. [from collage.] An in- COLLOCU“TION. {. cala 
huabitant of a college. Conference; converſation, 
COLLE GIATE. 4. [collegiatus, low Lat.] To COLLO'GUE, v. 2. To wh "7 
1. Containing a college; inſtituted after the flatter. A low word. 3 
manner of a college. Hooter. CO'LLOP. ſ. [from coal and of, We 


2. A collegiate church, was ſuch as was broiled upon the coals, ] 
built at a diſtance from the cathedral, 1. A ſmall flice of meat. Ni 
wherein a number of preſbyters lived toge- 2. A piece of an animal, UF 
- ther. '—_eAylifle, 3. A child. | K 
COLLE'GIATE. ſ. [from college. ] A mem- CO'LLOQUY, . rs gr. Lat 
ber of a college; univerſity man. Rymer. ference ; converſation ; talk, 
+ COLLET. ſ. [Fr. from collum, Lat, the CO'LLOW, J. Black grime of c 
neck. | 
1. 5 that went about the neck, COLLU CTANCV. .. [collu#r, 
2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone poſition of nature. 
is ſet. | _ COLLUCTA'TION. ſ. Lead 
To COLLIDE. v. a. [collids, Lat.] To Conteſt 3 contrariety ; oppoſiuo 
beat, to daſh, to knock together, Brown, | 
COLLIER. /. [from coal,] \ | To COLLU'DE. v. n, [culuds,| 


1. A digger of coals. conſpire in a fraud, 
2. A dealer in coals, Bacon, COLLU'SION. ſ. I collufo, Lat.] 
ö A ſhip that carries coals, agreement or compact betweel 

CO'LLIERY. /. [| from collier. ] | more, | 

1. The place where coals are dug. COLLU'SIVE. 2. [from collude,] 

2. The coal trade, | lently concerted, 
CO'LLIFLOWER. /. [from capl, Sax, and COLLU'SIVELY. ad. | from col | 

flower.] Cavliflower, 2 manner fraudulently concerted | 
COLLIGA'TION, /. [colligatio, Lat.] A COLLU'SORY. «a, [ colludo, Lats 

binding together, Brown, ing on a fraud by ſecret _ | 
COLLIMA' TION, ſ. [from collimo, Lat.] 5 oh . [from coal, ] The 

Aim. coal, 


COLLINEA'TION. /. [collineo, Lat.] The To CO'LLY. v. a. To grime " 
act of aiming. OSS 
CO'LLIQUABLE. a. | from colliguate.] Eaſi- COLLY'RIUM. [DLatin.] | 

ly diſſolved, Harvey. the eyes. FIG 
COLLIUQUAMENT. /. [from colliguate.] CO'LMAR. [F r.] A ſort 3 ' 
The ſubſtance to which any thing is re- CO'LOGN Earth. |. a 1] 

8 duced by being melted. | — . F _ | 
 COLLIQUANT. a. [from colliguate.] That COLON. /. & ove | 
which has the power of ed . 1, A point :] uſed to mark a? 


coL 
tat of 2 comma, and leſs than that 
jeri0d, 

| nd wideſt of all the in- 
C — or nine hands breadth 
; Quincy. Swift. Floyer. 
NEL, / The chief commander of a 
nt, Generally ſounded col nel. 
NELSHIP, /. [from colonel, ] The 
or character of colonel. Sevift. 
LONISE, v. a. [from . To 


NADE. J [from colonna, Italian. ] 

iſtyle of a circular figure, of a 
mus diſpoſed in a circle. 

11 N Addiſon. 

py ſeries or range of pillars, Pope, 

NY, /. [colonia, Latin, ] 

body of people drawn from the mo- 

wntry to inhabit ſome diſtant place. 

he country planted ; a plantation, 


* Dryden. 
lenz PHONY, /. [from Colon, a city 
0 te it came, | Roſin. Boyle. Fleyer. 


VINTEDA. g. Icolocynthis, Latin. ] 
fryit of a plant of the ſame name, 
{hitter apple. It is a violent purga- 
Chambers, 

RATE, a, [coloratus, Latin, } Co- 
I; dyed, Ray. 
RATION, /. [coloro, Latin. ] 
be art or practice of colouring, 
be ſtate of being coloured. Bacon. 
HCK. 9, [ co/orificus, Lat.] That 
the power of producing colours. 

| Newton, 
VI. 7 [colofſus, Latin.] A ſta- 


Vos, F tue of enormous magni- 


WR, . [color, Lati n,] 


* .  Neaw!nne 

Nude, be appearance of blood in the face. 
Dryden, 
10 it tint of the painter, Pepe. 
þ le repreſentation of any thing ſuperfi- 
. q fn 6 a i — . 
neert.| Pacealment; palliation. King Charles, 
m1 Mpearance 3 falle ſhew, e. 

| ue; ſpecies; character. 

| NW Shakeſpeare, 
; bue plural, a ſtandard ; an enfizn of 
| Knolles. 


ot ; 

Nod. v. 4. [coloro, Latin.) 
ark With ſome hue ; or dye, 
A to excule, Raleigh, 
make p |; 

90 * plauſible, Addiſon. 


OUR. un T 
Wah. o bluſh. 


i Pauſible, 


with inhabitants. bel. 


DSEAN, a. [coloſeus, Lat.] Giant- 


Ide appearance of bodies to the eye; 


1 Eel 1 
1 rom co/2ur. ] Speci- 
fenjer, Hobter. Lrozun. 


COM _ 


CO/LOUR ABLY. ad. I from colourable.] Spe- 
- ciouſly ; plaufibly, i con. 


CO'LOURED. part. a. Streaked; diverſified” | 


with hues, SA Bacon, 
CO'LOURING. ſ. The part of the painter's 
art that teaches to lay on colours. Ffir. 
CO'LOURIST. /. [from colour. ] A painter 


457 excels in giving the proper colours to 


bis deſigns. Dryden, 


CO'LOURLESS. 4. [from colour. ] Without 
Newton, Bentley. 


colour; tranſparent, 
COLT. ſ. [colr, Saxon. j / 

1. A young horſe; not a foal, Taylar. 
2. A young fooliſh fellow, Shakeſpeare, 
To COLT, v,n, To friſk ; to frolick. a 

E Sp enſer, 

To COLT. v. a, To befool Shakeſpeare. 
CORTE TRE . [from colt and foor.] A 
plant. . f 
COLTS-TOOTH. . | 

1. An imperfect tooth in young horſes. 

2. A love of youthful pleaſure. 

8 Shakeſpeare, 

CO'LTER, f. [culvon, Saxon. The ſharp 
ion of a plough. | 
CO'LTISH. a. [from colt.] Wanton. 
CO'LUBRINE, a. [ celubrinus, Latin.] 
1. Relating to a ſerpent. „ 

2 Cunning; crafty. * WOE 
CO'LUMBARY. /. [ columbarium, Latin. A 


dovecot; a pigeonhouſe. . Brown, 


CO'LUMBINE. ,. [columbina, Lat.] A plant 
with leaves like the meadow-rue, Miller, 
CO'LUMBINE, /. [columbinus, Lat, ] A kind 


of violet colour. Dict. 
COLUMN. /. columna. ] 3 
1. A round pillar. ö Peacham, 


2. Any body preſſing vertically upon its 
baſe, La : 
3. The long file or row of troops. | 
4. Half a page, when divided into two 
equal parts by a line paſſing through the 
middle, | | 2» 
COLU MNAR, a, | from column, 
COLUMNA'RIAN, S Formed in columns, 
3 | | | Woodard. 
COLU'RES. ſ. [c:luri, Latin; #5Acupor. ] Two 
great Circles ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
poles of the world; one through the equi- 
nuCtiat points Aries and Libra; the other 
through the ſolſtitial points, Cancer and 
Capricorn. They divide the ecliptick iats 
four equal parts. Harris. Milton. 
CO MA. J. LA.] A morbid diſpoſition 
to ſleep, | | 


COMA'TE. con and mate, | Companion. 


COMATO'SE, a. [from coma. } Lethargick. 


COMB, ſ. [camb, Saxon. ] 

1. An inftrument to ſeparate and 5 * the 
hair. | exwton, 
2. The top or creſt of a cock, Dryden. 
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3. The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey. Didas. 
To COMB. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | 


1. To divide, and adjuſt the hair, Swift, 


2. To lay any thing conſiſting of filaments 
ſmooth ; as, to comb ⁊wool. | 
COMB BRUSH. ſ. [comb and bruſh, ]J A 

bruſh to clean combs. _ 3 
COMB MAKER. ſ. One whoſe trade is to 
make combs. | Mortimer. 


Toa COMBAT. v. 2, [combartre, Fr,] To 


fight. | Shakeſpeare. 
To COMBAT. v. a. To oppoſe, 5 
| | | Granville, 

COMBAT. /. Conteſt; battle; duel. 
7. Dryden, 


CO'MBATANT. ſ. [combattant, French. !] 
1, He that fights with another 3. anta- 
goniſt, We is + hoes 
2. A champion, Locke, 

CO'MBER. /{. {from comb.] He whoſe trade 
1s to diſentangle wool, and lay it ſmooth for 
the ſpinner. i 

CO'MBINATE. 4. | from combine, ] Be- 

trothed; promiſed. Shakeſpeare, 

COMBINA'”TION. /. [from combine. ] 

1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe; aſſocia- 
tion; league, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Union ef bodies; commixture; con- 
junction. Boyle, South, 
3- Copulation of ideas, Locke. 
4. ComBiNATIiON is uſed in mathema- 
ticks, to dencte the variation or diſpoſition 
of any number of quantities, letters, ſounds, 
or the like, in all the different manners 
poſſible, | 
To COMBINE. v. a. ¶ combiner, Fr.] 


1. To join together. Milton. 
2. To link in union. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To agree; to accord. Shakeſpeare, 


4. To join together; oppoſed to analyſe. 
To COMBINE. v. u. 1 | 
1. To coaleſce; to unite each with other, 
2. To unite in friendſhip or defign. 
CO'MBLESS. 4. [from comb.] Wanting a 
comb or creſt, Shakeſpeare, 


COMBU'ST. a. [ combuſtum, Latin,] A planet 


not above eight degrees and a halt from the 
ſun, it is ſaid to be combuſt. 

COMBU'STIBLE. a. [ combuſtum, Lat.] Suſ- 
ceptible of fire, South, 

COMBU'STIBLENESS, ſ. Aptneſs to take 
fire, 1 | 

COMBU'STION. /. 

' 1. Conflagration 3 burning; conſumption 
by fire, 
2. Tumult; hurry ; hubbub. Addiſon. 

To COME, v. n. pret, come, particip. come, 
[coman, Saxon; kemen, Dutch. ] 

1. To be moved from a diſtant to a nearer 
place. Oppoſed to go, 
d 


2+ To draw near; to advance tow, 


6. To change conditio n either ſur 


ture, 


26. To Cox in to. To join with; 


Burnet, 


Knoles, . 


COM 


3 To move in any manner bunt, 


4. To proceed; to iſſue, 
5. To advance from one tage to u 
| Knulls, 


worſe, 

q To attain any condition, Zn 
, To become. 8 

9. To arrive at ſome act or habit. 
10. To change ſome one fate int 

deſired. Bac, N 

It. To become preſent, and 10 b 


12. To become preſent; no long 


13. To happen; to fall out, Sh 
14. To follow as a conſequence, 
15. To ceaſe very lately from fon 
ſtate, | 

16. To Come about, To come bo 
fall out, Shy 
17. To Cox about, To change; 
round, Ba 
18. Ta Con E again. To return, 
19. To Come at. To reach; t 
to gain, 

20. To Comx by, To obtain; to 
acquire, Hooker, St 
21. To Com in, To enter. 
22. To Com in. To comply; tt 
23. To Cont in, To * 
24. To Cou in, To be an ig 
to make part of a compoſinon, 
25. To Cox E in for, To be en 
to obtain, 


help. 
27. To Con into, To comply N 
agree to. K 3 
28. To Cour near, To appro 
cellance, Ber 
29. To Cour of. To proceed; 
ſcendant from anceſtors. 
30. To Com of. To procetdj 
from their cauſes. : 

31. To Come off. To deviate; 
from a rule, 


32. To Cons of. To * 


33. To Cour off, Tocndand 
34. To COME off from. To leave 


bear, Hl 
35. To CoME on. To advances 
progreſs. 4 Ba J 
36. To COME en. To advance 


hrive; ow bi 
cout en, To thrive; to gr * . 
o repeat an act. 
Pb Shake eares 
To revolt, Addiſon. 
To riſe in diſtillation, 
Boyle, 
To be made publick, 
Stilling fleet. 

Jo appear upon trial; 
* fa : Arbutbnot. 
Cour cut witb. To give vent to. 


Cons ts, To conſent or yield, 


Swift. 


Cour to, To amount to. 


Knolles. Locke. 
Cour to Limſelf, 


To recover his 
| 10 baſs, To be effected; to 
70 Hooker, Boyle. 
Conz up, To grow out of the 
| | Bacon. Temple. 

Cour up, To make appearance. 
ä Bacon. 
Cour 25. To come into uſe, 
I. Cour up to. To amount to. 
Woodward, 
> Cour up to, To riſe to, Wake, 
ſi Cour up with, To overtake. 
Cour upon, To invade z to attack. 
South, 
Je quick; make no delay, Genefts, 
A particle of reconciliation, 
Come, at all! laugh he laughs no doubt, 

Re Pope, 
Mk. In futurityz not preſent. 

Locke, 
ſprout; a 
Mortimer. 


cout wer. 


Cour ce. 
Cout ver. 


Com? outs 


Temple. 


„tom the verb.] A 
term. 


NaN. [. [from comedy. 
& player or actor of comick parts. 
plajerin general; an act reſs or actor. 
. Camden, 

Witer of comedies, Peacham, 
WT, , ſcomedia, Latin.] A drama- 
rreſentation of the lighter faults of 
nd, Pope. 
LINES, . [from cemely.] Grace; 
Ji Ugnity, Sidney, Ray, Prior, 
LY, a, [from become. | 

ceful ; decent, 
Felt; according to propriety. 
IB Shakeſpeare, 
WI. 2. [from the adjective.] Hand- 
uy gacefully. Aſcbam. 
. |. [ 


Er 


—— 2 1 


South, 


| Bacon, Locke. 
We [ rometa, Latin, a hairy ſtar.] 
"yp body in the planetary region 
A, ſaadenly, and again diſappearing. 
ter Called biazing ſtars, are 


* 


from come.] One that comes. 


co 


diſtinguiſhed from other ſtars. by a long 
| 2 or tail of light, always oppoſite to the 
un, 80 ra * 
COMET ART. 7 a, [from comet.] Relating 
COME TICK. & to a comet. Cbeyne. 
CO'MFIT. /. [from confe#,] Sweetmeat; 
fruit preſerved in ſugar, Hudibras. 
7e, v. a, To preſerve dry with 
ugar. 


8 Coroley. 
CO'MFITURE. ſ. [from cemfit.] Sweet- 
meat. 3 Do 

To COMFORT. v. a. [comforto, Latin. } 
1. To firengthen; to enliven; to invigo- 
rate, 3 Ph Bacon. 

2. To conſole; to ſtrengthen the mind 

under calamity. : Job. 

COMFORT. ſ. from the verb. | 
I. Support; aſſiſtance z countenance. 

| i | Bacon, 
2. Conſolation ; ſupport under calamity. 
3. That which gives conſolation or ſupport. 

COMFORT ABLE. 4. [| from confor, 

1. Receiving comfort; ſuſceptible o 
fort. 

2. Diſpenſing comfort. 
CO'MFORTABLY. ad. [from ig a 
With comfort ; without deſpair, Hammo 
CO'MFORTER. /. | from comfort.] | 
1. One that adminiſters conſolation in mĩſ- 
fortunes. _ Shakeſpeare. 
2. The title of the third perſon of the Holy 

Trinity; the paraclete. 

CO'MFORTLESS, . [from comfort.] With- 

out comfort, Sidney. Swift, 

COMFREY. ſ. [comfrie, French, ] A plant. 

COMIC AL. a. [comicus, Lat.] 

1. Raiſing mirth; merry; diverting. 
2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy. 

CO'MICALLY. ad. | from comical.] a 
1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 

2. In a manner befitting comedy. 

COMIC ALNESS. ſ. [from comical.] The 
quality of being com ical. 

CO MICK. a, [ comicus, Latin; comigue, Fr.] 
1. Relating to comedy. Roſcommon. 
2. Raſing mirth. Shakeſpeare, 

CO'MING. /. 188 to come. 
1. The act of coming; approach. Milton. 
2. State of being come; arrival. Locke. 

CO'MING-IN. ſ. Revenue; income, 

5 Shakeſpeare. 

COMING. particip. a. [from come. 

1. Fond ; forward; ready to come, Pope, 
2. Future; to come. ene 

COMTTIAL. a. [comita, Latin.] Relating 

to the aſſemblies of the people, 

CO'MITY, . {comitas, Latin.] Courteſy ; 
civility, _ 

CO'MMA. ſ. I.] The point which 
notes the diſtinction of clauſes, marked 
thur{,]. . 

To 
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COM 


J COMMAND. BY 6. commander, Fr,] 


" n. To govern; to give orders to, 


8 —— Piety. 
2. To order; to direct to be 2 OY 


| * 3 * 
2 To have in one's power; his wite cam 


wands his opinions. Gay. 

4. To overlook ; to have ſo ſubject as that 
it may be ſeen or annoyed z the hill c 
 mands the town, Milton. 


| To COMMAND. v. u. To have the ſu- 


preme authority. South, 
COMMAND. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. The right of commanding; power; ſu- 
preme authority. | 8 
2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. Cocke. 
3. The act of commanding; order. 
. | Tayler, 
4. The thing commanded. 
5. The power of overlooking. Dryden. 
COMMANDER. /. [from command.] 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority; a 


chief, Clarendon. 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
5 mallet. a Moxon, 


COMMA'NDERY. /. [from command.] A 
' body of the knights of Malta, belonging 
to the ſame n tion. 
COMMA'NDMENT, ſ. [ commandement, 
French. ] 
1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 
2. Authority; coactive power. 1 
3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the 
decalogue given by God to Moſes, Exodus. 
COMMANDRESS. ſ. A woman veſted 
wich ſupreme authority. Hooker, Fairfax, 
COMMATE RIAL. a. | from con and mate- 
ria, Latin.] Conſiſting of the ſame matter 
with another. . Bacon, 
COMMATERIA'TLITY, /. Participation of 
the ſame matter, 

CO MELINE. ſ. [cemmelina, Latin. I A 
lant. | | 
COMME'MORABLE,. . [from comme- 
morate.] Deicrving to be mentioned with 

honour, 


Toe COMME 'MORATE. v. @. | con and me- 


moro, Lat.] To preſerve the memory by 
ſome publick acts. Fiddes. 
COMMEMORA'TION. ſ. [from commemo- 
rate.] An act of publick celebration. 
COMMEMORATIVE. a. | from commemo- 
rate.] Tending to preſerve memory of any 
thing. Atterbury. 
To COMME NCE. v. . | commencer, Fr. 


w } 4 * 6 — 4 ” 
I. To begin; to take beginning. Rogers. 


2. To take a new character. Pope. 


To COMME'NCE. v. 4. To begin; to 
make a beginning of; as, to commence a 
ſuit. SDS 

COMME NCEMENT, ,. [from cor:mence. ] 


Beg:naing ; date, 


Fodward, . 


To COMMEND, v. 4. [comm 

I. 10 repreſent as w ( 
kindneſs; to 2 , 
2. To deliver up with cong,, 
3. To mention with approbat 
4. To recommend to remen, 


COMMEND, /. Commentai 
COMME'NDABLE. 4. [fr 
Laudable 3. worthy of rail, 
COMME'NDABLY. ad. {from 
ble.] Laudably; in a manger 
commendation, 
COMME'ND AM. L. 
Commencam is a benefice, which] 
is commended to the charye of 
cient clerk to be ſupplied, 


Cui. 
COMMENDATARV. , [tran 
dam.] One who holds a Ur 
mendam, 
COMMENDA'TION, ſ. I 
1. Recommendation; favvurabl 
ation. 
2. Praiſe; declaration of 


3. Meſſage of love. \ 
COMME 'NDATORY, 4. [from] 
Favourably repreſentative; conti 
COMME'NDER. /. I trom conmen 
COMMENSA LITY, ./. [from 

Latin, ] Fellowſhip of table, 

COMMENSURABILITY. /. [ 
menſurable, } Capacity of being 
with another, as to the meaſure; 
meaſured by another, 

COMME'NSURABLE, 4. [cx at 

Lat.] Reducible to ſome com 
fure; as a yard and a foot arem 
an inch, 

COMME'NSURABLENESS. |. } 
menſurable] Commenſurabilit 
tion, 

To COMME'NSURATE. . 
menſura, Latin,] To reduce to 
mon meaſure. 

COMMENSURATE. #. {from 
1. Reducible to ſome common g 
2. Equal; proportionadle to * 

COMME'NSURATELY. 4d. 
menſurate.] With the capacith 

ſuring, or being mea ured by f 
thing. 

COMMENSURA'TION. / [frat 
ſurate.] Reduction of ſome thin 
common meaſure. Ba 

To COMMENT. v. n. Temmen 
To annotate; to write notes; 


COMMENT. /. Annotations on 
notes; expoſition. 00 


COM 
Ry. J. [conmentarius, Lat.] 
exolition annotation 3 remark. 


King Charles, 

| ue in familiar manner. 
BY 4Þ Addiſon, 
ws WTATOR. |. [from comment.] Ex- 
2 \ annotators Dryden. 
* NTER. , (from comment.] An 
'r; in annotator. Donne. 


rr TIOUS. / {commentitius, Lat.] 


ng Az imaginary Glanville, 
5 N ERCE. /. [ commercium, Lat.] Ex- 
= | of one thing for another; trade; 
* | Hooker, Tillotſon, 
„5 Menck. v. 2. To hold inter- 
my Milton. 
17 RCIAL. 4. [from commerce.] Re- 
ö commerce or traffic k. 

vel RE. /. A common mother. 


IMISRATE. v. 1. [con and migro, 
| To remove by conſent, from one 
y to other. - 

NATION. J. [from commigrate.] 
ml of a people from one country to 
, Woodward. 
N4TION, . [ comminatio, Latin. ] 
len; a denunciation of puniſh- 


recital of God's threatenings on 
bys, Comm. Prayer, 
INATORY, a. [from commination.] 
kitory 5 threatening. 

Bux OLE. v. a. ſcommiſceo, Lat.] 
x imo one maſs; to mix; to blend. 


dein . Shakeſpeare. 
ne , MINGLE, . N. To unite wiih 
tung. Bacon. 


INUIBLE, . [from comminute.] 
|; reducible to powder. , Brown, 
MINUTE, v. a, [ camminuo, Lat.] 
0d 4 to du veriſe. Bacon. 
TON. f. [from comminute.] 


bil of grinding into ſmall parts; pul- 

te, Bentley, 
Ai EMS BLE, a, {from commiſerate.] 
ww ot compaſion 3 pitiable. Bacon, 


(MIR a . 
BUSERATE, v. &. (con and mi- 


3 To pity ; to compaſſionate, 
\ « {rp * — . . : 
2k. TION, / [from commiſerate.] 


wa ap n; tenderneſs. Hogher, 
44 % TY RY * . * | N 
al. 1 ih { commifjarius, low Lat.] 
ci zäher mide occationally ; a dele- 
4 
| an exrreiſe fpirituztjuriſdiRion in 
. * piritua! juriſdiction in 
[fra e dtocete, tar diſtant from the 
e thin . 4 N Corvel, 
rer u bo draws uplifis of an army, 
— wales ine procu ation of proviſion. 
tes; A Prior 
eas g 6 ; 
- SHIP, J. The office of a 
—< f Aviife, 


lx. /, ler 


U 


6 — 
mmf, low Latin.“ 


COM 


1. The act of enttufting any thing. 


2. A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt is 
held. | Comvel. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A warrant by which a military officer is 
conſtituted, . .. , Knoles. Pope. 
4. Charge; mandate; office. Milton. 
5. Act of committing a crime, Sins of 
commiſſion are diſtinguiſned from fins of 
omiſhon, Smith. 
6. A number of people joined in a trult or 
office, | 
7. The ate of that which is entruſted to a 
number of joint officers ; as, the broad ſeat 
was put into commiſſion, 
$. The order by which a faftor trades for 
another perſon, | 
To COMMI'SSION. 2. a. To empower; to 


To COMMLUTI'SSIONATE, v. a. To em- 
ower. Not in uſe. Decay of Piery. 


COMMUVSSIONER, ſ. One included in a 
warrant of authority, Clarendon, 


 COMMI'SSURE. f. ſcommiſſura, Lat.] Joint; 


a place where one part is joined to anather. 
Wattons 
To COMMT'T. v. a. [committo, Latin.] 
1. To iatruſt; to give in truſt, 
\ x Shakeſpeare. 
2. To put in any place to be kept fate. 
Dryden. 
3. To ſend to priſon; to impriſon. 
| | dar. 
4. To perpetratez to do a fault. 
Clarendas. 


COMMITMENT. ſ. [from commit. 


1. Act of ſending to priſon. Clarendon. 
2. An order for ſending to priſ:n. 
COMMITTEE. ſ. [from commit.} Thoſe 
to whom the conſideration or ordering of 
any matter is referred, either by ſome court 
to whom it belongs, or by conſent'of parties. 
| Conpel, Clarendon, Walter. 
COMMI'TTER. .. [from commit. ] Perpe- 
trator ; he that commits, | South, 
COMMII'TTIBLE. az. {from commit. ] Li- 
able to be committed, Breton. 
To COM MIX. v, a, { commiſceo, Lat.] Te 
mingle; to blend. Newvore 
COMMIXION, ſ. [from commix.] Mix- 
ture; incorporation. Shateſpeares 
COMMPIXTION. . [from cemmix.] Mix- 
ture; incorporation. Brown, 
COMMUIXTURE. ſ. [from commix.] 
1. The act of mingling the ſtate of being 
mi-gled. Bacon, 
2. The maſs formed by mingling different 
things; compound, Bacen. Wotton. 
CONMMO DE. Ff. [French.} The head-dreſs 
of women. Granville, 
COMMO'DIOUS. a, ſ[commodys, Latin.] 
1. Convenient; ſuitablez accommodate. 
2. Uſeful; ſuited to wants or neceſſities, 
| | COMMO- 
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' COMMODITY. /. [commoditas, Latin. 


To CO 


CoM 


Go 


** 

COMMO/DIOUSLY. ad. [from commediour.] 2. A than not noble. Ca) 
1. Conveniently. 5 Cowley, 3. A member of the Houſs bo is pr 
2. Without uneaſineſs. Milton. 4. One who has a joint 1 . Arion 

3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe. Hooker, und. men cipnte 


MO'DIOUSNESS. /. [ from commodious.] 
Convenience ; advantage. Temple, 


1. Intereſt; advantage; profit. Hooker, 
2. Convenience of time or place. 
Ben Jobnſon. 
Wares ; merchandiſe, Locke. 
COMMODORE. 1 [corrupted from the 
Spaniih comendader,] The captain who 
commands a ſquadron of ſhips. | 
CO'MMON. .. [ communis, Lat.] 
1. Belonging equally to more than one, 
2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner, Locke. 
3: Vulgar; mean; eaſy to be had; not 
arce. Davies. 
4. Publick; general. Walton. Addiſon. 
8 Mean; without birth; or deſcent. 
« Frequent; uſual; ordinary. 
| Clarendon, 
«+ Proftitute, SpeFator. 
Such verbs as fignify both action and 
' Paſſion are called common; as, aſpernor, 7 
_ deſpiſe, or am deſpiſed; and ſuch nouns as 
are both maſculine and feminine, as pa- 
rens. 
CO'MMON. ſ. An open ground equally uſed 
by many perſons. South, 
COMMON. ad. | from the adjective.] Com- 
monly ; ordinarily, Shakeſpeare, 
in CO'MMON. 
1. Equally to be participated by a certain 
number, Locke. 
#. Equally with another; indiſcrimi- 


nately. | 
MON, v. =, [from the noun.] 
To have a joint right with others in ſome 
common ground, | 


 CO'MMON LAW. Cuftoms which have 


by long preſcription obtained the force of 
laws; diſtinguiſhed from the ſtatute law, 
which owes its authority to acts of parlia- 
ment. | 
CO'MMON PLEAS, The king's court now 
held in Weſtminſter-hall; but anciently 
moveable. All civil cauſes, both real and 
perſonal, are, or were formerly, tried in 
this court, according to the ſtrict laws of 
the realm. Coxvel. 
CO'MMONABLE, a, [from commen.} What 
is held in common. Bacon, 
CO'MMONAGE, ſ. [from commen.] The 
right of feeding on a common. | 


CO'MMONALTY. g. [communaute, 2 > 
ton. 


1. The common people. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 
CO'MMONER. /. [from cemmon.] 

1. One of the common people; a man of 

low rank. Addi vs 


Hooker, 


gro 

5. A ſtudent of the ſecond 
univerſity of Oxford. 

6. A proſtitute. 


 COMMONTTION. {, lane ſpate t 


Advice; warning, 

CO'MMONLY. ad. [from « 
quently ; uſually, 

CO'MMONNESS. /. [from an 
I. Equal participation among 1 —_ 
2. Frequent occurrence; fr 


To CO'MMONPLACE, ». a. 1 


general heads, 


CO'MMONPLACE BOOk. FR 
which things to be remembered Wot 
under general heads, 4 

CO'MMONS. , 248 
1. The vulgar ; the lower pe Wit 
2. The lower houſe of pu a F 
which the people are repreſents Jack 
3. Food; fare; diet, "up 

COMMONWE'AL, q 4 

COMMON WE ALTH. { and 04 
evealth.] | "Xi 
1. A polity; an eftabliſhed foe . 
life. Hosler. j | 105 


2. The publick ; the genen! 
people. | 
3. A government; in which f 
power is lodged in the people; 2 

on Jobs 


| Ben Feb 
CO'MMORANCE. 2 / [from Th 
CO'MMORANCY. J  Dycllng 


tion ;z refidence. 
CO'MMORANT. 4. {commer 
Reſident; dwelling ; living, 
COMMO'TION, ſ. | commas, 
1. Tumult; difturbance; " 


2. Perturbation ; diſorder of mi 
tion. * : 
3. Diſturbance reſtleſine". 
COMMO/TIONER., /. (from c. 
difturber of the peace. 
To COMMO VE. v. 2. Ic 
To diſturb; to unſettle. | . 
To COMM UNE. v. z. n bs 
To converſe ; to impart ul 
tually. „ 
CO'MMUNICABILITY. |. | 
aicable,] The quality of ek 
cated, or imparted. | 
COMMU'NICABLE. s. [fron * 
1. That which may become © 
ſſeſſion of more than on 

2. That which may be imp 

3. That which may be tell. 

- 
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[from communicate. ] 
as a worſhipper, at 
Lord's Supper; one 
bleſſed ſacrament. 

Hooker. Atterbury. 
WUNICATE. v. a. [ communito, 


CANT, / 
0 is preſent, 
Aration of the 
jeipates of the 


burn to cthers what is in our own 
Bacon. Taylor. 
Nel; to impart knowledge. 


Clarendon. 
MNICATE. v. 1. „ 
ke of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
| 7 Taylor. 


ue fomething in common with 
1 the beuſes communicate. 

Arbutbnot. 
NATION. ſ. [from communi- 


know- 
Holder. 
won boundary or inlet. A but bnot. 


il of imparting benefits or 


thenge of knowledge, Swift. 
ference; converſation, Samuel, 


MICATIVE, 2. [from commu- 
Iaclined to make advantages com- 
eral of knowledge; not ſelfiſh. 
Evelyn. 
NCATIVENESS, ſ. [from com- 
.] The quality of being com- 
br, | Nerris, 
Nox. / | communio, Lat.] 
wurſe; fellowſhip ; common poſ- 
Raleigb. Fiddes. 
ummon or publick celebration of 
N dupper. 
amen or publick act. Raleigb. 
n in te common worſhip of any 
Stilling fleet. 
MIV. .. [commnnitas, Latin, ] 
annonweaithz the body politick, 
on poſſeſſion, Locke, 
jency; commonneſs. Not uſed, 
Shakeſpeare. 
TabrLIT v. ſ. [from commutable.] 
Klty cf being capable of exchange. 
TaBLE, a. [trom commute.] That 
amnyed for ſomething elſe, . 
TION. {. {from commute, | 
if; alteration, South, 
- +; the act of giving one thing 
* Ray. 
az the act of exchanging a cor- 
. ecunlary puniſhment, Brow, 
nE. a. {from commute. ] 
, "exchange, 
Ain v. a. | cemmuto; Lat.] 
I to put one hing in the 
wolner. Decay of Piety. 


* T : - . 
©, or ranſom one obligation by 


| 1 ra 
rr. L'Efrange. 
knen n. To atone; to bar- 
"v*C10 10 

i of ” Jouth, 


COMM 

ol 

N 
tra 


Clarendon, 
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z. reciprocal, 
P 
tract; an accord; an agreements 
To COMPA'CT. 
pactum, Latin: ] 
1. To joig together w 


U'TUAL, a, [con and mutual. ] | Ma- 
ACT. [. Lachen, Latin,] A cont 


South. 


v. 4. [compingd, cen. 
ith firmneſs; to con- 


2. To make out of ſomething. 1 
| 2 ; ' Shekeſpeare. 
3+ To league with, Shakeſpeares 


4. To join 
tem. 


* 


COMPA'CT. a. Lcompactus, Latin. J. 
Newton; 


1. Firm; folid ; cloſe; denſe. 


together; to bring into a ſyſ- 
Hooker, 


2. Well connected; as, a compact diſcourſe, 
COMPA'CTEDNESS, / [from compacked. 
| "0D: 


Firmneſs; denſity. 


8 
COMPA'CTLY., ad. from compact] 


1. Cloſely ; denſely. 

2. With ncat joining. 
COMPA'CTNESS. /. [ 

neſs; cloſeneſs, 


” : 


from compa&?.] Firms" 
| Moodæua 


rd. 


COMPA'*CTURE. /. [from compact. ] Strucs 


ture 3 compagination. 


Spenſer. 


ur, | þ 
COMPA'GES. ſ. [Lat.] A ſyſtem of many 


parts united. 
COMPAGINA'TIO 
Union; ſtructure. 


N. /. [compags, 
 COMPANA'BLENESS, 


Rayz 
Lavin] 
B 


rozny 


4 [from conipany, ] 


The quality of being a good companion. 


Not in uſe, 


COMPA'NION, h. Ccempagnon, Fr.] 
1. One with whom a man frequently cog 


verſes, 


3. A familiar term of contetnpt 
low. | 


Prior: 


2. A partner; an aſſociate. Philippians 


3 a fel 
Raleigh: 


COMPA'NIONABLE. a. [from companion, ] 


Fit for geod fellowſhip 3 ſocial. 


Clateid 


— 


975 


COMPA'NIONABLY. ad. [from companions 


able.] In a companionable manner. 
COMPA'NIONSHIP. ſ. [from companion. 
Shakeſpeares 
Shakeſpeare, 


1. Company ; train. 
2. Fellowſhip; aſſociation. 
CO'MPANY. ſ. [compagnie, Fr.] 


* 


1. Perſons aſſembled together. Shale ſpeart᷑. 


2. An aſſembly of ple ſure. 


Bacon. 


3. Perſons conſidered as capable of conver- 


ſation, | 
4. Converſation ; fellowſhip, 

5. A number of perſons united 

execution of any thing; 2 band; 


Ten 21 Es 


Guardian; 


for tae 
Deuris: 


6. Perſons united in a joint trade or part- 


nerſhip. 


7. A body corporate; a ſubordinate cor- 


poration, 


9. To bear COMPANY. } To 

To keep COMPANY- 4 with; 

companion to- 
4 


Arbuthnot, 
8. A ſubdivifion of a regiment of 


foot, 
Knoles; 

aſſociatæ 

to be 4 


Shakeſreare. Pope: 


10. is 
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FE, WB 


to. To keep Company. To frequent 
"houſes of entertainment. Shakeſpeare,” 


| To CO'MPANY. v. . [from the noun,] COMPASS. J. [from 


To accompany ; to be aſſociated with. 
Shakeſpeare. Prior. 


Jo CO MpPAN V. v. 2. To affociate one's 


ſelf with, Corinthians. 
CO''VMPARABLE. a. [from to compare.] 
Worthy to be compared; of equal regard. 


CO'MPARABLY. ad. {from comparable. ] 


In a manner worthy to be compared. 
CO MHARAT ES. . [from compare.] In 
logick, the two things compared to one 
another, Ne: | | 
CO'MPARATIVE. a. [comparativus, Lat.] 
1, Eftimated by compariien'; not abſolute, 
| Bacon. Bentley. 
2+ Having the power of comparing. 
r | Glanville, 
3. [In grammar,] The comparative de- 
gree expreſſes more of any quantity in one 
thing than in another; as, the right. hand 
is the fronger. | 
COMPARATIVELY. ad. [from compara- 
tive.] In a ſtate of compariſon; according 
to eſtimate made by compariſon. Rogers. 
7 COMPARE. v. n. | comparo, Lat. 
1. To make one thing the meaſure of an- 
other; to cftitrare the relative goodneſs or 
badneſs, | Tillotſon, 
2, To get; to procure z to obtain. Spenſer, 
COMPARE. . [from the verb.] 
1. Comparative eſtimate; compariſon. 


Suckling. 
2. Simile; fimilitude, Shakeſpeare, - 
COMPARISON, ſ. [| compariſen, F 4 : 
1. The act of comparing. | Grew. 


2, The ſtate of being cumpated. Locke, 
3. A ccmparative eſtimate, Tillotſon, 
4. A fimile in writing or ſpeaking, 
Shakeſpeare, 
5. [In grammar.] The formation of an 
adjective through its various degrees of fig- 


nification 3 ae, ſtrong, ſtronger, Ira = 


To COMPA'RT: v. @. [ compartir, Fr.] To 
divide. . Wotten, 


' COMPA'RTIMENT. ſ. [compartiment, Fr.] 


A diviſion of a picture or dehgn. Pope. 
COMPARTI'TION. / [from compart.] 
1. The act of comparting or dividing, 


2. The parts marked out, or ſeparated 


a ſeparate part, Morton. 
COMPARTMENT, ., [cen partiment, Fr.] 
Diviſion. Peac bam. 
To COMPASS. v. a. [compaſſer, Fr.] 
1. 'Fo encircle 3 to environ; to IR” 
ob, 
To walk round any thing. Dryden. 
To belcaguer; to beſiege. Lake, 
To graſp; to incluie in the arms. 
To obtain ; to procure z to attain. 
1igaker, Clarendon, Pope. 


U> W 2 


 COMPATE'RNITY. /. [cn ani 


co TRIO T. / One & 


 COMPELLA'TION, /. I ſrom c 


ARS 


6. To take meaſures p 


thing; as, o compaſs the 4 
the verd. 


1. Circle; round. 
2. Extent; reach; grafy, 
3. Space; room; limits, 
4. Enclofure ; circuthference, 
| $: A departure from the right lu 
lirect advance, | 
6. Moderate ſpace ; moderaing 
mits. 
7. The power of the voice tos 
notes of muſick. Sbalepen 
8. The inftrument with which 
drawn, 

9. The inſtrument compoſed 6 
and card, whereby marinen fte 


\] 


COMPA'SSION, |. [ compaſſion, f 
commiſeration; painful iympath 


To COMPA'SSION, », a. [fromt 
'To pity. $ 
COMPA'SSIONATE. a. from: 
Inclined to pity; merciful; tende 
To COMPA'SSIONATE, »«. a. 
noun. ] To pity; to eommiſerate, 
COMPA'SSIONATELY, ad. [ft 
Faſſionate.] Mercifully ; tenderi 


Lat.] The relation of godfathert 
ſon for whom he. anſwers, Gf 
compaternity, by the canon law, 1 
tual affinity. 
COMPATIBILITY. /. [from 9g 
Confiſtericy ; the power of co-e 
ſomething elſe. 
COMPA'TIBLE. 4. 
I. Suitable to; fit for; conſiſte 


2. Confiftent; congruous; agreeadl 
COMPA'TIBLENESS. /. [from a 
Conſiſtency. 
COMPA'TIBLY. ad. | from « 

Fitly; ſuitably. 
COMPA'TIENT, a. [from ct 

Latin.] Suffering together. 


country. f 
COMPEER. . [ compar; Latin] 
companion; colleague. | 
To COMPE'ER. v. 4. To oh 
to mate. | , 
Ty COMPEL. v. 4. [ compels, 
1. To force to ſome act; 40 
conſtrain. ; 
2. To take by force or violence. 
COMPE'LLABLE, 4. from coe 


may be forced. 


The ſtile of addreſs. 


1 


COM 


. / [from comßel.] He that 
mother. | 
Watts. 


[ compendiarius, 


ſummery; epitome. 
XDIA'RIOUS. 4. 

Fort; contracted. BA 
NDIO'SITY. /. [from compendious, ] 


i 


ration NDIOUS. a. [from 3 
; abridged 3 comprehen- 
e to . 


NDIOUSLY. ad. | from compendi- 
any; ſummarily, Hooker. 
ENDIOUSNESS. | ſ. [from compen- 


fed 9 Shortneſs ; brevity. i Bentley. 
7s fla NDIUM, J. [Latin.] Abridgment ; 

King ; breviate, Watts. 
ron, Vf PNSABLE, a. [from compenſate, |] 


hich may be recompenſed. 

PENSATE. v. a. | compenſo, Lat.] 
xompenſe; to counterbalance 3 to 
grail, Bacon. Prior. 


rom 6 WA TION. /. [from compenſate. ] 
* pence ; ſomething equivalent, 


Dryden, 


ſerate XNSATIVE, a. [from compenſate. | 
: 1 which compenſates, 
nder 


PENSE. v. a. [compenſo, Latin,] 
impenſate; to counterbalance z to re- 
ak, Bacon. 
WERE'NDINATE, v. a. [compe- 
u Lat.] To delay. 

RINDINA'TION, ſ. [from com- 
lat.] Delay, 

mer. . [from competent. ] 
Kt quantity of any thing as is ſuf- 
8 Government of the Tongue, 
L fortune equal to the conveniences of 
Shakeſpeare, Pope, 
e power or capacity ot a judge or 


EVT. a. [competens, Latin, ] 
table; fit; adequate; proportionate, 


_ 1 Davies. 
tout defect or ſuperfluity. 

*. ? Hooker, 
. moderate. Atterbury. 
ied; fit. Code : | 

; mea; fit. Govern, of the Tongue. 

tin] müent with, of : 


Locke, 


IETI v. ad. [from con 
j is — M etent, 
Y Eu; moderately. gf 
1 ba Ear properly. Bentley. 
by 5 LE. a. [competo, Lat.] Suſt- 

Amber wich. Hammond. 

| NES p of: 
ence. Wedel; 3 from competible. ] 
compd n 


TION, , 
ry; conteſt, 


Chin 


4 Ro ers. 
ot more t! 
N rte man One to One 


Mok. 7 Ne thing. 
Aal. | [con and petitor, Lat.] 
Rogers, 


ND. / [compendium Lat.] Abridg- 


(con and petitio, Lat.] 


COM 

2. An opponent. _ - Shakeſpeare, 
COMPILA'TION. f. [from compilo, Lat.] 

1. A collection from var us authors. 

2. An aſſemblage; a coacervation, 

1 Windward, 

To COMPILE. v. 8. [compilo, Lat.] 

1. To draw up from various authors. 

2. To write; to compoſe, _ Temple, 

3. To contain; to compriſe, ,. $8 . : 
COMPTLEMENT, /. from compile. } Cua- 

cervation; the act of heaping up. 

| | | | Motton. 


COMPTLER. ſ. [from compile.] A col- 
lector; one who frames a compobtion 
from various authors. Swift, 

COMPLA'CENCE, 2 F. { complacentia, I 

COMPLA'CENCY..$ Lat, ] | 
1. Pleaſure ſatistaction; gratification, | 

Miller. South, 


* 


2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. ilton, 
3. Civility ; complaiſance. Clarendon, 
COMPLA'CENT, a. [complacens, Latin, ] 

Civil; atfable ; ſoft, 


22 
To COMPL.A IN. 2. 1. [complaindre, Fr.] 
1. To mention with ſorrow; to lament. 
Burnet's Theory. 
2. To inform againſt, _ Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPLA'IN, v. a. To lament; to be- 
wail. | Dryden. 
COMPLA'INANT,. ſ. [from complain.] One 
who urges a ſuit againſt another, Collier, 
COMPLAINER. f. One who complains ; 
a lamenter. Government of the Tongue, 
COMPLA'INT. ſ. [complainte, Fr.] 
1, Repreſentation of pains or injuries. 


| ob, 
2. The cauſe or ſubject of Satie 
3. A malady; a diſeaſe. Arbuthnot, 
. Remonitrance againſt, Shakeſpeare, 
COMPLAISA'NCE, f. | complayance, Fr.] 
Civility; defire of pleaſing z act of adula- 
tion. ö Dryden. Priar. 
COMPLAISANT. 4. [| complaiſant, Fr,] 
Civil; deſirous to pleaſe, Pope. 
COMPLAISA'NTLY. ad. | from complai- 
ſant.] Civilly ; with defre to pleaſe ; 
ceremoniouſly., Pope. 
COMPLAISA'N TNESS. /. | from complai- 
ant.] Civility. 
To COMpLANATE. 2 v. a. from planus, 
To COMPLA'NE, Latin, ] To level 
to reduce to 2 flat ſurtace, Denham, 
CO'MPLEMENT. /. Icemplementum, Lat.] 
1. Perfection; fulneſs ; completion. 
| Hooker. 
2, Complete ſet ; complete proviſion; the 
full quantity. | | riar. 
3. Adſcititious circumſtance; appendages. 
| Hecker, Shakeſpeares 
COMPLE'TE. a. [confletus, Latin. ] 
1. Perfect; full; without any defects. 
2. Finiſhed ; ended; concluded. Prior. 
2 2 | To 


% 


cor 


Fo COMPLE'TE. D. As [from the noun,] 
To perfect; to finiſh, _ * Walton, 
COMPLETELY. ad. [from complete, ] Fully; 
perfectly. £ Blackmore. Swift, 
COMPLE'TEMENT. ſ. [completement, Fr.] 
The act of completing. Dryden, 

- COMPLE'TENESS, /. from com lete.] Per- 
fection. | | ing Charles, 
COMPLE'TION. , [from complete. ] 
1. Accompliſhment; act of fulfilling. 
2. Utmoſt height; perfect ſtate. Pope. 
CO'MPLEX, a. { complexus, Lat.] Compo- 
ſite; of many parts; not ſimple. Locke. 
COMPLEX. ſ. Complication; collection. 
; | South, 
COMPLE'XEDNESS. f. [from complex. ]- 
* Complication ; involution of many parti- 
cular parts in one integral, © Lockee 
COMPLEXION, FL. {complexio, Lat. 
1. Inyolution of one thing in another, 


Mats. 
2. The colour ef the external parts of any 
body. . Davies. 


3. The temperature of the body, Dryden. 
COMPLE'XIONAL. 2. [from complexion.] 
Depending on the complexion or tempera- 
ment of the body. Fiddes. 
COMPLE'XIONALLY, ad. [| from cem- 
 *Slexion.] By complexion, Brown, 
SPIE XIV. ad. [from complex.] In a 
complex manner; not ſimply. 
COMPLE'XNESS, /. [from cemplex.] The 
ſtate of being complex. 
COMPLE'XURE, /. [from complex.] The 
involution of one thing with others. 
COMPLIANCE. ſ. [from comply. ] 
1. The act of yielding; accord; ſubmiſ- 
ſion. Rogers. 
2. A diſpoſition to yield to others. 
| 5 Clarendon. 
COMPLFANT, a. | from comply. ] 
1. Yielding ; bending, Milton. 
2. Civil; complaiſant. 


To CO'MPLICATE. v. a. [cemplico, Lat.] 


1. To entangle one with another; to join, 
ph Be Tillotſon, 
2. To unite by inyolution of parts. Beyle. 


3. To form by complication ; to form by 


the union of ſeveral parts into one inte- 


gral. Locke. 
CO'MPLICATE. a. Compounded of a mule 
tiplicity of parts. Watts. 


CO'MPLICATENESS, ſ, | from complicate. ] 

The fate of being complicated; intricacy, 

| Hale. 

COMPLICA'TION. ſ. | from complicate] 

1. The act of involving one thing in an- 
other, 

2. The fate of being involved one in an- 


other. Villins. 


3. The integral conſiſting of many things 
involved. ä atis, 


CO'MPLICE, / [Fr, from « 
ne who is united with then | 
deſign; a confederate, | 
COMPLIER, /, 
an eaſy temper. 
CONTENT, . 
act or expreſſion of civilit 
ſtood to mean leſs than 1 
To e v. 4. [| 
noun. ] To ſooth with R 
ſpect; to flatter, * 
COMPLIME'NTAL. a, 
Expreſſive of reſpect or civility, 
COMPLIME'NTALLY, ad, [from 
mental. | In the nature of a con! 
civility. 
CO'MPLIMENTER, fe [from on 
One given to compliments; fam 
CO'M PLINE. . | complaine, Fr. an 
low Lat.] The laſt act cf w 
night. 
To COMpLO RE. », 2. { compliry 
Jo make lamentation together, | 
COMPLO'T, g. I French. ] A conf 
ſome ſecret crime ; a plot, 
To COMPLO'T. v. a. [from th 
To form a plot; to confpire. 
COMPLO'TTER, . [from « 
conſpirator; one joined in a ph 


To COMPLY, v. n. [conplier,] 
to ; to be obſequious to, 
COMPONENT. a. | component, Lal 
which conſtitutes the compound 


To COMPO'RT. v. , [conporte, 
agree; to ſuit, 2 1 Ol 
To COMPO'RT, v. a, To ben; 


COMPO'RT. ſ. [from the verb. 
viour; conduct. 

COM PORTABLE. a, [from canp 
ſiſtent. | 
COMPO'RTANCE, ſ. [from ca 

haviour, 
COMPO'RTMENT,. ſ. [from con} 
haviourz mien; demeanour, 


To COMPO'SE. v. 4. | compoſer, Þ 


[from 65 4 


. Lcamplinett, | 


Clargs; 


Ob 


1. To form a maſs by joinig 
things together, 

2. To place any thing in its pri 
and method; ſhe compoſed her 6 
3, To diſpoſe ; to put in 1s pid 


4. To put together a diſcourſe or 


5. To conſtitute by being part of 
blue and yellow compoſe oo 
1410 


6. To calm; to quiet. 
7. To adjuſt che mind to 4) bul 


ahl; to ſetls; 48, fe compoſe a 
; 10 -printers.] To arrange the 


q muſick,] To form a tune from 
Ferert mukcal notes. 


SED, participle 4. Calm; ſerious 3 


A Addiſon, 
1 Srl v. ad, {from compoſed. | Calm- 
E noully, Clarendon. 
\SEDNESS. /. Sedateneſs ; calmneſs, 
ca | Norris, 
. SER. ſ. from compoſe. ] 2 
rom ans j . writer. Milton. 
:omp 


that adapts mußck to words. Peach. 
STE. a. [compoſitus, Latin, ] The 
6 orter in architeQure is the laſt of 
Fe orders; ſo named, becauſe its capital 
poſed out of thoſe of the other orders: 
Ip called the Roman and Italick or- 
Harris, 
(SITION, f, [compoſttio, Latin, ] 
ed of forming an integral of various 
lar parts. | 
e act of bringing ſimple ideas into 
lication, oppoſed to analyſis, Nezwton. 
maſs formed by mingling different in- 
nts, Swift. 
be fate of being compounded; union; 


Ron, Waits. 
2 he arrangement of various figures in a 

Fe, Dryden, 
13, L Intten work. Addiſon. 
ound 


hultchent ; regulation, Ben Johnſon, 
mpact ; agreement. Hooker. Waller. 
e act of diſcharging a debt by paying 


ullleney; congruity, Shakeſpeare. 
j Ingrammer, ] The joining two words 
Ferd. wer, : 


| certain method of demonſtration in 


cal method, or of reſolution, Harris, 
VIITIVE, a, Compounded; or hav- 
pe power of compounding, Die, 
AIO. /. [from compoſe, | He 
ings and adjuſts the types in print- 


m (om 


m con 
ur. 
g 


bling I., [French ; compoſitum, Latin.] 
5 Ie Evelyn, 
its p 

her drel 


its prop 


POST, ©, 4. To manure, 
TURE, J. (from compoſt.] Soil; 
, a Shakeſpeares 
RE. /. [from compoſe, ] * 


urſe c ext of compoſing or inditing. 


N King Charles, 
3 "ment; combination er. 
Milt Cs Holder, 
"a g erifiug from the diſpoſition of 
OO cage. 
ee $hakeſpeare. 
Läbe Wuliment, 


Weaiton, 


Bacon. Temple. 


enaticks, which is the reverſe of the 


Bacon. 


6. Compoſition; framed diſcourſe. Anerb, 
7, Sedateneſs ; calmneſs 3 tranquillity.” 
| 3 oh | Milton, 
WO Agreement; compoſition z ſettlement of 
differences, e Milton. 
COMPOTA'TION, . [compotatic, Latin.] 
The act of drinking together. Philips 
To COMPO'UND. . 4. | compona, Latin. 
1. To mingle many ingredients together, 
2. To form by uniting various parts; he 
compounded a medicine. Boyle. 
3. To mingle in different poſitions; to com- 
bine. Addiſon. 
4. To form one word from two or more 
words; as daylight from day and light. * 
5. To compoſe by being united, Sbakeſp, 
6. To adjuſt a difference by receſſion from 
the rigour of claims, Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only part, 


See compoſe. Gay, 
To CE a: D. N. F 
1. To come to terms of agreement by 
Clarendon, 

Shakeſpeare. 

: ar. ET s 

Shakeſpeare, 


425 Bacon. 
2 / Compoſed of two or more words. Pope. 


CC MPOUND. /. The maſs formed by the 
uon of many ingredients, South. 
PO UNDABLE. a. Capable of being 
compounded, ; ; | 
[from to compound, ] 
| Ss endeavgurs to bring parties to 
terms of agreement Swift. 
e who mixes bodies. 
To COMPREHE'ND. v. 4. [ comprebendo, 
Latin. | 


1. To compriſe; to include, Romans. 


2. To contain in the mind; to conceive, 


Waller. 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE. 4a. [ 2 

Fr.] Intelligible; conceivable. ocke, 

COMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. | from compre- 
ben ſible.] 


1. With great power of ſignification or 


underſtanding. Tillotſon. 
2. Intelligibly. 
COMPREHE'NSION. /. [ comprebenſio, Lat.] 
1. The act or quality of compriſing or con- 
taining; incluſion, Hooker, 
2. Summary; epitome; compendium. Rog, 
3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the 
mind to admit ideas, Dryden. 
COMPREHE'NSIVE. a. | from comprebend.] 
1. Having the'power to comprehend or un- 
derſtand. Pope. 
2. Having the quality of compriſing much. 

3 b £ Sprat. 

a COM> 


COM 
COMPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. In a com- 


prehenſive manner, | 
COMPREHE'NSIVENESS. ,. Mg cam 
ineluding 


prebenſive.] The quality 
much in a few words or narrow compaſs, 
5 "OD 3 Addiſon, 
To COMPRE'SS. v. @. [ compreſſus, Latin. ] 
1. To force into a narrow compaſls. 
2. To embrace. Pope. 
CO MRESS. /. [from the verb.] Bolſters 
of linen rags. | : wincy, 


| Nu 
* COMPRESSIBVLITY, . [from compreſſible.] 


The quality of admitting to be brought by 


force into a narrower compaſs. | 
COMPRE'SSIBLE. a. | from compreſs. ] 
Yielding to preſſure, ſo as that one part is 
brought gearer to another. Cheyne, 
COMPRE'SSIBLENESS, /. [from com preſſi- 
ble.) Capability of being preſſed cloſe, 
COMPRESSION, ſ. [compreſſio, Lat.] The 
act of bringing the parts of any body 
more near to each other by violence, | 
| Bacon. Newton, 
COMPRE'SSURE. /. [from compreſs. ] The 
| aQt or force of the body preſſing againſt an- 
other, Boyle, 
To COMPRINT,. v. ». [comprimere, 2 
To print another's copy, to the prejudice o 
the rightful proprietor, | Plilips. 
To COMPRISSE. v. a. [ compris, Fr.] To 
contain; to include, Haoler. Roſcommon, 
COMPROBA'TION, ſ. [conprobo, Latin.] 
Proof; atteſtation. Bacon. 
COMPROMISE, . [ compromiſſum, Latin. ] 
1. A mutual promiſe of parties at difference, 
to refer their controverſies to arbitrators. 
| Cel, 
2. A compact or bargain, in which con- 
ceſſions axe made. Shateſpeare. 
To COMPROMISE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To adjuſt a compact by mutual con- 
cęſſions. 
2. To accord; to agree. Shakeſpeare, 
COMPROMISSO'RIAL. 2. [from compro- 
miſe.] Relating to a compromiſe, 
COMPROVTINCIAL. a. {con and provin- 
cial.) Belonging to the ſame province, 
COMPT. /. [ compte, Fr.] Account; compu- 
tation; reckoning, Shakeſpeare. 
Te COMPT. v. 4. [compter, French. | To 
compute; to number. We now uſe To 
Cour. 
CO'MPTIBLE. 3. Accountable ; ready to 
give account. Shakeſpeare, 
To COMPTROQULL. v. a, To contrail ; to 
overrule; to oppoſe, 
COMPTROLLER, /. [from comprrell.] Di- 
rector; ſuperviſor, Temple. 
COMPTRO'LLERSHIP, ſ. [| from comp- 
troller.] Superintendence, Carew, 
COMFULSATIVELY, ad, By conſtraint, 
| Clarifjas 


. TEX 
COMPU'LSATORY, z, from 
Latin.) Having the force of 


COMPU'LSION. J. ſrunpulj, 14 
1. The act of e Fel 
als. ompelling to { 
2. The ſtate of being com 

COMPU'LSIVE. 3. E 


Having the power to compel; f 
COMPU'LSIVELY, ad. {from e 


By force; by violence, 
COMPU'LSIVENESS, J. from! 
Force; compulſion, | 
COMPU'LSORILY, ad. [from 4 
In a compulſory or forcible n 
violence, 
COMPU*LSORY, a. [ compulſrir 
Having the power of compelling 
COMPU'NCTION, .. cant 
1. The power of prickiag; flg 


2. Repentance; contrition, 
COMPU'NCTIOUS, a, {from « 
. Repentant; tender, | 
COMPU'NCTIVE. 4. [from « 

Cauſing remorſe, 
COMPURGA'TION, ſe [compur 

The practice of juſtifying any mat 

by the teſtimony of another, 
COMPURGA'TOR, {. Latin.) 

bears his teſtimony to the credib 

other. f | 
COMPU'TABLE, a. [from cu 

pable of being numbered, 
CUMPUTA'TION, f, [from cm 

1. The act of reckoning; calcu 

2. The ſum collected or ſettled! 

tion, | 
To COMPU'TE, v. a, [computs 

reckon; to calculate; to count 
COMPU'TE. ſ. { computue, Latin, 
tation; calculation. 
COMPU”TER. /. [from compute, 
accountant, 
CO'MPUTIST, ſ. [computifte, Fre 
culator; one ſkilled in comput 


CO'MRADE, ſ. [camerade, French 
1. One wne dwells in the fame 
chamber; uſed chiefly of _ 


2. A companion; A partner, | 

CO * A 2 N prepoſti 
at the beginning of words, H 
as concourſe, a running together, 

CON, [ contra, againit, Lat.] One 
the negative fide of a queſtion, 

To CON. v. 4. [connan, Saxon. 
1. To know. 5 
2. To ſtudy. Shakeſpeart. . 
Jo To Con thanks To 


GON 


MERATE, v. 4. 
ih oyerz to vault. Se. 


\TENATE, v. 4. [from catena, 


ale together. 
A1 0d . [from concatenate.] 


, of links. outh, 
ox. / [from concave. ] The 
akin, CONCAVE, 2 7 
2 4 [ concavusy Lat.] Hollow; 
to convex. | 7 Ha- 
VENESS. . from conca ve. Ole 
4 1 ; Di#. 
VITY. /. from concave.] nternal 
of 4 a ſpherical or ſpheroidical 
ward. 
10.CONCAVE, ſ. Concave or 
bn both ſides. 
70-CONVEX, a. [from concave 
.] Concave one way and convex 
, Newton, 
VOUS, a. [concavus, Latin. ] Con- 


FOUSLY, ad. [from concawons, ] 
low neſs. rown, 


FAL, v. a, [concelo, Latin, } To 


keep ſecret z not to divulge, 
LABLE, a, [from conceal, } Capa- 
ins concealed, Beroun. 
LEDNESS.ſ. I from conceals] Pri- 
bſcurity, i - 
LER. / [from conceal. ] He that 
b any thing, 

MEN T. .. [from conceal. ] 

2 of hiding z ſecrecy. Glanville, 
ſate of being hid 3 privacy. 

glace; retreat, Rogers. 
ED. o. a, | concedo, Latin, ] To 
b grant, Bentley, 
./ [concept, French.) 

eptivn; thought; idea. Sidney. 
ful nding; readineſs of apprehen- 


Wiſdom: 


j fantaſtical notion. Locke. 


Men ih a neutral ſenſe. 


Shakeſpeare. 


alant fancy, Shakeſpeare, 
nent; ſtriking thought, Pope. 
eſs; fayourable opinion. 

Bentley, 
Y Coxceit with. No longer fond 


Tillotſ. on. 


IT, v. a. To imagine; to be- 
| South, 

ED. tarticiple a, [from conceit.] 
Med with fancy, Knollei. 
5 tond of himſelf; opinionative, 


' Felton. 
EIDLY. 1. [ from conceited, | 


Wh; whimfically, Denne. 
N * 1 
NESS, from conceited.} 
vadacis of himſelf, Cullicr, 


| concamers, 


CONCE'NT, ſ. {concentus, Latin.] Fn 


CON 
CONCEI'TLESS, a. [from cenceit.] Stu- 


pid; without thought, Shak 5 
CONCETVABLE. a. ¶ from conceive. ] 
1. That may be imagined or thought. 


2. That may be underſtood or believed. 


CONCET'VABLENESS. ſ. [from conceiv- 
able.] The quality of being conceivable, 
CONCEIVABLY. 44. from conceivable, ] 


In a conceivable manner. | 
To CONCEIVE. v. a, [concevair, French. ] 
1. To form in the womb; to he pregnant of, 
2. To form in the mind, FJeremiab. 
3. To comprehend; to underſtand, | 
| 5 2 +» + Shakeſpeare. 
4. To think; to be of opinion. Swift, 
To CONCEIVE, . s. 
1. To think ; to have an idea of. Matte. 
2» To become pregnant. & . 
CONCE'IVER,. /. [from conceive] One that 
underſtands or apprehends, Brozpn. 
1. Concert of voices; harmony. Baton. 
2. Conſiſtenex. Aitterbury, 
To CONCE'NTRATE. v. a. [concentrer, 
French. ] To drive into a narrower compaſs, 
CONCENTRA'TION, ſ. [from concentrate.} 
Collection in a narrower ſpace round the 
centre. | Peacham. 
To CON CENTRE. v. 3. [concentrer, Fr.] 
To tend to one common centre. Hale. 
To CON CENTRE. v. a» To emit toward 
one centre. | Decay of Piety. 
CONCE/NTRICAL. 2 a, | concentricus, Lat. 
CONCE/NTRICK., 5 Having one common 
centre, Donne. Bentley. 
CONCE/PTACLE, fe [ concepraculumy Latin. 
That in which any thing is contained; 
a veſſel. | Woodward, 
CONCE/PTIBLE. a. [from concipip, concep- 
tum, Latin,] Intelligible z capable to be 
underſtood. | Hale. 
CONCE'PTION, /. [ conceptio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of conceiviag, or quickening 
with pregnancy, Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being conceived. 
8 Shakeſpeare, 
3. Notion; idea, South, 
4. Sentiment; purpoſe. Shakeſpeare, 
Apprehenſion; knowledge. Davies. 
4 Conceit; ſentiment; pointed thought. 
| Dryden, 
CONCZT'PTIOUS. a, | conceptum, Lat.] Apt 
to conceive z pregnant. Shakeſpeare. 
CONCE/PTIVE. a. | conceptum, Lat.] Capa· 
ble to conceive. Brown, 
To CONCE/RN. v. a. [concerner, French. | 
1. To relate; to belong to, Locke. 
2. To affect with ſome paſſion. Rogers. 
3. To intereſt; to engage by intereſt; he 
is corcerned in the mine. Boyle. 
| 4. 10 
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*CONCE'RNMENT.7. [from concern. 
1. The thing in which we are concerned or 


 CONCT'SENESS. /. [from conciſe.] Brevity; 
D 


G. 


* 
7 1 
, * % 2 


. To Sfturbz'to make yneafy, Der ban. 


CONCERN. /. we | 
1. Buſineſs; affair, Ge 
2. Intereſt; engagement. © Burnet. 
3- Importance; moment. © Roſcommon, 


4. Paſſion; affection; regard. Addiſon.” 
CONCE'RNING, prep. Relating to] with 
' : 24 . 5 1 


relation to. Bacon, Tillotſon. 


intereſted; buſineſs; intereſt. Tillotſon. 


2. Relation; influence. Denham, 
3- Intercourſe; buſineſs, ' Locle. 
4. Importance; moment. Boyle. 


5˙ Interpoſition; regard; meddling, Clay, 
6. Pafſionz emotion of mind. Dryden. 
To CONCERT. v. a. [concerter, French. ] 


1. To ſettle any thing by mutual com- 


munication. 
2. To ſettle; to contrive; to adjuſt jointly 
with others. 5 
CONCERT. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Communication of deſigns. Swift, 


2. A ſymphony ; many performers playing 


to the ſame tune. 74 | 
CONCERTA'TION, ſ. [concertatio, Latin.] 

Strife; contention. 
CONCE'RTATIVE, a. [concertativus, Lat.] 
Dic. 


Contentious. 


' CONCE'SSION. ſ. [concefſio, Latin.] . 


. The act of granting or yielding. Hale. 
2. A grant; the thing yielded. X. Charles. 
CONCE'SSIONARY, a. Given by indul- 


ence. 

CONCE'SSIVELY. ad. [from conceſſion, ] By 
way of conceſſion, | Boon. 

CONCH. ſ. [concha, Latin.] A ſhell; a 
ſea- ſhell. Dryden, 


CO'NCHOID. ſ. The name of a curve. 

To CONCILIATE. v. a, [concilio, Latin,] 
To gain; to win. Birotun. 

CONCILIA'TION, ſ. [from conciliate.] The 
act of gaining or reconciling. + 

CONCILIA “TOR. ſ. [from conciliate.] One 
that makes peace between others. | 

CONCILIATORY. 3. [from conciliate,] 
Relating to reconciliation, Di&, 

CONCI'NNITY, f. [from concinnitas, Lat.] 
Decency ; fitneis; neatneſs, 


 CONCTNNOUS, a. [concinnus, Latin. ] Be- 


coming; ' pleaſant; neat, 
' CONCLU'SE. a. [conciſus, Latin. ] Brief; ſhort, 
Ben Fohnſon, 


CONCTSELY, ad. [from conciſe. ] Briefly; 


ſhortly. Broome, 


ſhortneſs. en. 


| | ryd 
CONCESION, /. [conciſum, Lat.] Cutting 
off; exciſion. TER 


CONCIT A”TION. ſ. [concitatio, Lat.] The 
act of ſtirring up. | Brownz 


Cox 


CONCLAMA*T1ON. J. And 
CO/NCLAVE, J. [contlave, Lat 
1. A private apartment, | 
2. The room in which the taz 
or * aſſembly of the catdinah, © 
© 3: A cloſe aſſembly, | 
To CONCLUDE{s; a, [concluds, 
p 1. To 2 p * 
2. To collect by ratiocination 
3. To decide; to determine. 
4. To end; to finith, Bcin, 
5. To oblige, as by the final deter 


To CONCLUDE; v. „ 
1. To perform the laſt act of ad 
to determine. Duo 


2. To ſettle opinion. 5 
3. Finally to determine. J 
4 Then, TE 
CONCLU'DENCY. /. I from ani 
Conſequence ; regular proof, 
CUNCLU'DENT. a. {from conc 
cifive, 5 
CONCLU'SIBLE, a. [from 
terminable, a N 
CONCLU'SION. ſ. {from cenclu] 
1. Determination; final deciſion, 
2. Collection from ' propoſitions p 
conſequence. © * Davin? 
3. The cloſe; the laſt reſult, 
4. The event of — 


5. The end; the upſhot, Shak 
6. Silence; confinement of * - 
CONCLU'SIVE, 4. [from conrad. 
1. Decifive; giving the laſt determi 
; Bramball, 

2. Regularly conſequential, 
CONCLU'SIVELY, ad. [from u 
Deciſively. 
CONCLU'SIVENESS, /. [from cn 
Power of determining the opinion. 
To CONCOA'GULATE, v. a, To 
one thing with another. 
CONCOAGULA'TION, /. [from 
late.] A coagelation by which © 
bodies are joined in one mass. 
To CONCO Cr. v. 4. [concequ, Lal 
1. To digeſt by the ſtomach. . 
2. To exalt; to mature, by u 

warmth. ä 

CONcO C TION. ſ. [from —_— 
geſtion in the ſtomach z maturaucn 
CONCO/LOUR. 2. [concolor, Lan, 
one colour. | 
CONCO/MITANCE. 7 ,. [from #9 
CONCO/MITANCY. J La] 5 
together with another thing. | 


co 


, A 
1 A * ˖ 


"ANT, a. [concomitant Lat.) 
{ with; concurrent WIL, 
3 | Locke. 


dompanion; perſon 
_— ö OY ; x South, 
MITANTLY. ad. [from concomi- 
Jo company with others. 
COMITATE. v. 4. [concomitatus, 
To be connected with any thing; 
hd; to accompany. Harvey. 
AD.. [concordia, Latin, ] ; 
wement betwcen perſons or things; 
” Shakeſpeare. 


i union. - 
Davies, 


pmpatt, 

rmony; conſent of ſounds. 
debe grammatical relation of one 
p another, . Locke, 
DANCE, J. [concordantia, Lat.] 

reement, 
book which ſhews in how many texts 
qture any word occurs. Swift. 
DAN T. a. [concordans, Latin. ] 
ble; agreeing. Brown, 
DATE. ſ. [concordat, Fr.] A 
A; a convention. Swift, 
VRPORAL, a. [from concorporo, 
Of the ſame body. Die. 
KCO'RPORATE, v. a, [con and 
Lat.] To unite into one maſs or 
Tayler. 
[ from concorpo- 
Dic. 


e. 
PRPORA'TION. /. 
Union in one maſs, 
UURSE, /. [concurſus, Latin. ] 
ke confluence of many perſons or 
5. Ben Jobnſon. 
de perſons aſſembled, Dryden. 
be point of junction or interjection of 
holes. Newton, 
KEMA'TION, . [from concremo, 
The act of burning together. Dies. 
REMENT, {. {from concreſco, Lat.] 
mals formed by cuncretion, Hale, 
F ESCENCE. . from concreſco, Lat.] 


IQ or quality of g'owing by the union 


parte particles, Raleigh, 
Nek TT. v. n. [concreſeo, Latin, ] 
lle into one maſs, Newton, 
RE TE. v. a To form by con- 
5 | 

, Hale, 
WIE. a. [from the verb.] 


Amed by concretion. Burnet, 


_ Not abſtracted; applied to 
Fe Hooker. , 


Ark. |, A maſs 
n. 
TEL v. 


formed by con- 


Bentl, 0 
ad. from concrete, ] 6A 


I cluding the ſubject with the pre- 


Norris, 
SE TENESS, J. from concrete.] Coa- 
. collection of fluids into a ſolid 


bt, I Di&, 


© 4 


GON 


CONCRF/TION. /. [from concrete. ] 
1. The act of concreting; coalition. 
2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſepa- 

| y * Bacon. 
[from one, Coa- 


rate particles. 
CO'NCRETIVE. a. 


ulative. rowne 


CO'NCRETURE. ＋ A maſs formed by 


.coagulation, N | >, 
E 


CONCU'BINAGE, | 
The act of living with a woman not mar- 


ried. 


CO'NCUBINE, ſ. [concubina, Lat.] A wo- 


man kept in fo nication; a whore. Bacon. 
To CONCU'LCATE. v. a. Cconculco, Lat. 
To tread or trample under foot. 
CONCULCA'TION, 4 [ conculcatio, Lat.] 
Trampling with. the feet. * 
CONCU'PISCENCE. /. C concupiſcentia, Lat. I 
Irregular deſire; libidinous wiſh. Bentley. 


 CONCU/PISCENT. a. [ concupiſcens, Lat.] 


Libidinous; lecherous. © - Shakeſpeare. 
CONCUPISCE'NTIAL. 'a. [from concupi- 
cent, | Relating to concupiſcence, | 
CONCUPI'SCIBLE. a. { concupiſcibilis, Lat.] 
Impreſſing defire; indulging defire. South, 
To CONCU'R. v. n. [concurro, Hg | 
1. To meet in one point, 15 emple. 
2. To agree; to join in one action. Swifts 
3. To be united with; to be conjoined. 
| s n to one common event. 
C U'RRENCE. 3 
CONCU'RRENCY. c err 
1. Union; aſſociation; conjunction. Clar. 
2. Combination of many agents or circum- 


ſtances. . 
3. Aſſiſtance; help. ogers. 
Ayliffe. 


4. Joint right; common claim. 
CONCURRENT, a. {from concur. ]J 
1. Acting in conjunction; concomitant ina 
agency. „ _ 
2. Conjoined; aſſociate; concomitant. 
CON CURRENT. /. That which concurs, 
Decay of Piety. 
CONCU'SSION, fi [concufſio, Lat.] The 
act of ſhaking ;- tremefation,  BHacone 
CONCU'SSIVE. a. {concuſſies, Lat.] Hav= 
ing the power or quality of ſhaking. -_, 
To CONDE MN. v. a. | condemns, Latin. ] 
1. To find guilty; to doom to puniſhment 
contrary to acguit. | Fiddes. 
2. To cenſure; to blame; contrary to 
approve. 5 Locke. - 
3. To fine. Ceͤbronicles. 
CONDE'MNABLE. a, I from condemn. 
Blameable; culpable, I Brown. 
CONDEMNA'TION. ſ. [condemnatio, Lat.] 
The ſentence by which any one is doomed 
to puniſhment, Romans, 
CONDE'MNATORY. a. [from condemn] 
Paſſing a ſentence of condemnation. _. 
Government of the Torgue. 
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| | which ai; 
CONDE'NSABLE. a. [ from condenſe, noaiinRed ol u tat.» * 
ighy. 


CONDE'MNER. f. [from condemn.] A CONDITION. J [condiin ki 
blamer 3 a cenſurer. : aylor. 1. Quality; that d ** 
Being capable of condenſation. 2. Attribute; accident: dt 
To CONDE'NSATE, v. a, [condenſo, Lat. Karl on 
To make thicker. 3. Natural quality of the ming 
To CONDE'NSATE. v. u. To grow temperament, y 
thicker. . | 4. Moral quality; virtue, of vi 
CONDE'NSATE. a. [| condenſates, Latin.] 


3. State; circumſtantes, 
Made thick; compretied inio leſs ſpace. 6. Rank. © Shateſnun t 


Peacham. 7. Stipulation; terms of conn 
CONDENSA'TION. ſ. [from condenſate.] BA | 
The act of thickening any body, Oppo- 8. The writing of agreement; d 
fite ro rarefact᷑ion. Raleigh. Bentley. | $ 
To CONDENSE, v. 4. ¶condenſo, Latin. ] To CONDITION. . . from th 
To make any body more thick, cloſe and To make terms; to ſtipulate, | 
weighty. Wecdward, CONDITIONAL. a. {from cond 
To CONDE'NSE. v. u. To grow cloſe and way of ſtipulation ; not abfolute, 
weighty, ' Newton, CONDITIONAL. . ¶ from the 
'CONDE'NSE, a. [from the verb.] Thick; A limitation. 
denſe. | Bentley, CONDITIONA'LITY. /. [from 
CONDE'NSER. /. A veſſel, wherein to Limitation by certain terms, 
crowd the air. wimy.  * Dey 
CONDE'NSITY. g. [from condenſe.) The CONDITION ALLY, ad. I from a 
ſtate of being condenſed, With certain limitations; en 
CO'NDERS. ſ. [conduire, French. ] Such as terms, Tg 
ſtand upon high places near the ſea-coaſt, CONDITIONARY, 3. fn 
at the time of herring-fiſhing, to make Stipulated, | 
figns to the fiſhers which way the ſhole of Fo CONDFTIONATE, v. 2. To 
herrines paſſeth. | | Convel, bo certain conditions, 
To CONDESCE'ND, v. 2. [condeſcendre, CONDI TIONATE, . Eftabli 
French. ] | tain terms, 
1. To depart from the privileges of ſupe- CONDITIONED. a, [| from conditi 
riority, | & Watts. ing qualities or properties good or 
2. To conſent to do more than mere juitice To CONDO'LE. v. », | condalee, Lat 
can require, T lotion. lament with thoſe chat are in ml 
3« To ſtoop; to bend; to yield, Milton, ro partake another's ſorrow, | 
CONDESCE'NDENCE. /. [condeſcendence, To CONDO'LE. v. 4. To beni 
French.] Voluntary ſubmiſſion. other. | 
CONDESCE'NDINGLY. ad. | from conde- CONDO/LEMENT. /. [from condul 
© | ſcending.] By way of voluntary humilia- ſotrow participated. N 
tion; by way of kind conceſſion. CONDO'LENCE, f, [condaleancy 
CONDESCE'NSION. /. [from condeſcend.] 
Voluntary humiliation ; deſcent from ſu- 
periority. Tille:for, CONDO'LER. J. [from condil.] 
CONDESCE'NSIVE. a. [from condejcend.] laments with another upon Ws 
Courteous, tunes. 2 : 
CONDI'GN. a. [condignus, Lat.] Suitable; CONDONA'TION, f, [condenat 
deſerved ; merited. Arbuthnet, pardoning; a forgiving. 
CONDUGNNESS. /. {from cerdign.] Suna- To CONDU CE. v. . [cerducy 
bleneſs; agreeablenris to detcrts. promote an end; to ame” 
CONDYGNLY. ad. {from condign.] De- To CONDU'CE. v. 4. 10 
ſerved ; according to merit, 11 
CO NDIMENT. . [condimentum, Latin. ] CONDU'CIBLE. 4. [conduc 


Sealoning ; ſauce. Bacon. Having the power of conducing. 


CONDISCIPLE. . Leendiſcipulus, Lat.] A CONDU'CIBLENESS. /. [from # 


ſchool-fellow. The quality of contributing te 3! 
To CO'NDITE. v. a, [condio, Lat.] To CONDU'CIVE, 4. [from cn 


h . d. 
pickle; io preſerve by ſalts. Taylor. which may contribute to 20) en 


CO'NDITEMENT. /. {trom cendirc. 1 A CONDU'CIVENESS. /. Lan! 
compoſition of conleryes, Die. The quality of copguclng, 
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cr. [conduit, Fr.] 
oement 3 economy 
> aft of leading troops. 
prey; elcorte; guard, | | 
warrant by which a convoy is ap- 


b aviour ; regular life, Swift, 
DUCT. v. 4. | conduire, French. } 
Jad; to direct; to accompany in 
u ew the way. : Milton. 
attend in civility. 2 
d manage; 28, to conduct an affair. 
bead an army. 
I(TITIOUS. a. 


Pacon, 


[cunduFitins, Lat.] 
Avyliſſe. 
COR. /. [from conduct. ] 
Trader; one who ſhows another the 
A accompanying him. Dryden, 
chief; a general, 
manager ; a director. 
afrument to direct the knife in 
. Quincy. 
"CTRESS. f. [from conduct. A 
nthat directs. 
UI. /. [conduit French.] 
canal of pipes for the conveyance of 
| Davies. 
te pipe or cock at which water is 
n. Shakeſpeare. 
PLICATION, f. | conduplicatio, 
| A doubling, 
S.,] A ſolid body, of which 
k 18 aclick, and which ends in a 


INFA/BULATE. v. n. [confabuloy 

| Totalk eafly together; to chat. 
WULA'TION, /. [confabulatio, Lat.] 
ta verſation. 

ABLLATORY, a. [from con fabu- 
Belonging to talk. 

ARREA'TION, J. [ confarreatio, Lat.] 

kemnization of marriage by eating 

Ittgether, | Aliſfe. 

Ver. v. a. ( confeus, Latin,} To 

£1) into ſweetmeats, 

er. , [from the verb.] A ſweet- 


Fer 0x. . (confeeto, Lat.] 

d Preparation of fruit, with ſugar; a 
28 ; Addijon, 
poſition; a mixture, Shake p. 
ECTIONARY, J [from confection.] 
Mute trade is to make ſweetmeats. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
. [from 2 


| confeFtiqn, ] 
Woſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. : 


CTIONER, * 


: | Boyle. 
MERACY . [ confederation, Fr. 
0 1 Epep engagement, Shakeſpeare. 
a eee v. a, [ confederer, 
% o join in a league; to unite z 

Kxolles. 


Waller. 
1 E Aras. . 


'CONFE'STLY. ad. 


— 


£ . 


To CONFE'DERATE. v. 2. To league; 
to unite in league. South, 
CONFEDERATE. a, [from the verb.] 
United in a league. Pſalms, . 
CONFE'DERATE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
One who engages to ſupport another; an 
ally. a Dryden. 
CON FEDERATION. ſ. [ confederation, Fr.] 
League; alliance. Bacon. 
To CONFER. v. n. [confero, Lat.] To 
diſcourſe with another upon a ſtated ſub- 
Je. - Clarendon, 
To CONFE'R. D. 4. 
1. To compare. Raleigh. Boyle. 
2. To give; to beſtow. larendon. 
3. To contribute; to conduce. Glanwille, 
CO'NFERENCE. /, [ conference, French.] 
1. Formal diſcourſe; oral diſcuſſion of any 
queſtion, 8 Sidney. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſeuſſing 
ſome point. 
3. Compariſon. 85 
CONFE'RRER, /. [from confer.] 
1. He that converſes, 
2. He that beſtows. | 
To CONFE'SS, v. a, [confeſſer, Fr.] 
1. To acknowledge a crime. e 
2. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience 
to the prieſt. Wake. 
3. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as 
a prieſt, 
4. To own; to avew 


Ajcham, 


not to deny. | 
| 1 Matt becv. 
F. To grant; not to diſpute, Locke, 
6. To ſhew; to-prove ; to atteſt, Pope. 

To CONFE'SS, v. n. To make confeſſion 
as, be is gone to the prieſt to confeſs. 

CONFE'SSEDLY. ad. { from confeſſed. }] 
Avowedly; galiſputably. South, 

CONFE'SSIOW. /. { from confeſs. ] 

1. The ack dgment of a crime. 

5 Temple. 
2. The act of diſburdening the conſcience 
to a prieſt, Make, 
3. Profeſſion; avowal. 1 Tim, 
4. A formulary in which the articles of 
faith are compriſed. 

CONFE'SSIONAL. , [French.] The ſeat 
in which the. confeſſor ſits. Addiſon, 

CONFE/SSIONARY, ſ. | confeſſionaire, Fr.] 
The ſeat where the prieſt fits to hear cone 
— -:. 

CO'NFESSOR, /. [ confeſſeur, French.] | 
1. One who makes profeſſion of his faith 
in the face of danger. Stilling fleet. 

2. He that hears confeſſions and preſcribes 
penitence. 6 Taylor. 
He who confeſſes his crimes. 

CONFE'ST. a. Open; known; not con- 
cealed; apparent; evident. Rowe, 

Undiſputably; evi- 


dently. Decay of Piery. 
CON- 
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CON 


CONFI'CIENT, a. That cauſes or gn: CONFI'NITY, / 


Cures, 5 it, 
CO'NFIDANT, ſ. [efident, French.] A 
perſon truſted with private affairs. Arbuth. 
To CONFIDE, v. n. [confido, Laiin.} To 
truſt in; to put truſt in. 
CONFIDENCE. ſ. [cor fidentia, Latin. 


1. Firm belief of another. Seuth, 


2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune. 
N | Clarendon. 
3. Vitioue boldneſs. Oppoſed to modeſty. 
| | Hooker. 
4. Honeſt boldneſs; firmneſs of integrity. 
3 | 2 Eſdras. Milton. 
| 85 Truſt in the goodneſs of another, 1 Fo. 
6. That which gives or cauſes confidence. 
CONFIDENT, 4. [from confide.] | 
1. Aſſured beyond doubt. Hammond. 
2. Poſitive; affirmative; dogmatical. 
3. Secure of ſucceſs, Sidney. South, 
4. Void of ſuſpicion; truſting without 
limits, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Bold to a vice; impudent, | 
CONFIDENT. /. | from confide, ] One 
truſted with ſecrets. ' South, 
CO'NFIDENTLY. ad. [ from confident, } 
1. Without doubt; without fear. 
5 ; Aitterbury. 
2. With firm truſt. Dryden. 
3. Withovt appearance of doubt; poſitive- 
ly; dogmatically. Ben John ſon. 
CO'NFIDEN TNESS. ſ. [from confident.] 
Aſſurance, | a 
CONFIGURA'TION,. /. configuration, Fr.] 
1. The form of the various parts, adapted 
to each other. 3 Woodward. 
2. The face of the horoſcope, _ g 
To ' CONFI'GURE. v. a. [from figura, 
Latin.] To diſpoſe into any form. 


; Bentley. | 
CONFINE. ſ. [confinis, Lat.] Common 
boundary; border; edge. Locke. 
CONFINE. 2. Lconſinis, Latin.) Bordering 
upon. - 
20 CONF INE. v. n. To border upon; to 
touch on other territories. Milton. 


To CONFINE. v. 4. | confixer, Fr.] 
1. To bound; to limit. 80 | 
a2. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure. 
3. To reſtrain; to tie up to; a, the action 


of a play is corfined to a ſhort time. Dryden. 


CONFI'NELESS. a. | from confine.] Bound- 
* "beſv; uniimited, Shakeſpeare. 


CONFINEMENT, .. {from confine. j} Im- 


priſonment; reſtraint of liberty, Addiſon, _ 


CONFINER, ſ. | from confine. ] 

1. A borderer; one that lives upon con- 
fines. Daniel, 
2. A near neighbour. tion. 
3. One which touches upon two different 
regions. ff. 


Ts CONFI RM. . 4. [confirms 


"gang | 


\ . CONFI'RMEDNESS, |. [from 


. CO'NFITENT. f, [corfitens i 
h 
CO NFITURE. /. French. ] Ab 


[corfinin La 


neis ; contiguſty. 
1. To put paſt doubt by Dew ond 
4. To fee; to india; 


3. To fix; to radicate, 
4+ To complete; to p-rfeQ, x; 
5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolen 
ties. . Fo 
6. To admit to the full d. 
Chriſtian, by impolition 1 
| : bone In 
CONFFRM ABLE, a. [from emu 
Wich is capable of inconreftbl; | 
CINFIRMA'TION. {, {from wn 
1. The act of eftablithing 25; 
perſon; ſettlement. 9 
2. Evidence; additional proof, 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony, 
4. An eccleſiaſtical rite, H 
CONFIRMA “TOR. {. An atteſt] 
puts a matter paſt doubt, 
CONFERMATORY.” a, [ from { 
Giving additional teſtimony, 


UX. 


de un 


Th, j 
NEM. 
e um 
NO! 
deute 
bing « 


NEO! 


RM. 
prin | 


peeab 


Confirmed ſtate. Den 
CONFTRNER. ſ. I from corſrn. J 
confirms; an atteſter; an eftabli 


| K 
CONFI'SCABLE. a, {from corfi:d 
le to forfeiture, 2 

To CONFLSCATE. v. a. [cf 
To transfer private property tothe 
by way of penalty. 
CONFISCATE. 4. | from. the 
- Tranferred to the publick a 4 


implia 
mou', 
RM. 
| conſo 
RM 


tin. 


be for 


be 20 
emily, 
DRM 
ly 
bh of | 
RM 
Wilt 
dofiſte 
URT 2 
Mog 0 
VO! 
v Min 
0 per; 
Walon. 
deiſtu 


CONFISCA'TION. ſ. [frem of 
act of transferring the forfeued 
criminals to publi.k uſe. 


confeſſinꝑ. 


a confection. 
To CONFIX. v. 4. [corfixum, LA 
5x down. | St 
CONFLA'GRANT. 8. [cujup 
| Invoived in a general fire. 
CONFLAGRA'TION. |. car 
I. A general fire. 7 
2. It is taken for the fire which 
ſume this world at the laft day: 
CONFLA'TION, /. [confiatum, Le 
1. The act of blewing many i 


6 thre 
4 (0 31 


: Jo veſt 

ogether. oy 
” A caſting or melting of met $g 
CONFLEXURE. /. | conflexuroy oe 
bending. hy 
To CONFLICT, v. 3. 1 0 . 
ſtrive; to conteſt; to bght; 0! by 


Pr ; 4 


a n. - . CONFRATE'RNITY, ſ. { from con and fra- 
cr. Mach Lend. ternitas, Latin.] A Ste men ante 
Volent co chi dete STO. _ ſome religious purpoſe, Stilling fleet. 
bn; 3 nent en Shateſpeare. CONFRICA'TION. /. [from con and frico, 

k; friſe; contention. 2 | 8 The act of rubbing againſt any 
nt OS gers. ning. JT Bu | 
bus"? FS Latin.) © To CONFRONT, . @. [cvnfrome, Fri] |» 
| cjupdtion or unida of ſeveral ſtreame. 1. To ſtand againſt another in full view z 


Brerewood. to face. ; 5 4 Dryden. 
q A of cronding to a place. Bacon. 2. To ſtand face to face, in oppokition to 
concourſe; a multitude. Temple. SRO. eee „ 
l INT 4 0 corflxens, Latin.] Run- 3. To oppoſe one evidence to another in 
x 12 another 3 meeting. EY Or | 3 
b | Blackmore. 4. To compare one thing with another. 
n on, / locker, Latin.) CONFRONTA'TION,, /. [French. ] The 
3 . anten of ſeveral currents. act of bringing two evidences face 
/ | Clarendon. face. 


I muitae collected. Milren, To CONFU'SE. v. a. [confuſus, Latin. 
1 a. corfornis, Latin. ] Aſſum - 1. To diſorder; to diſperſe irregularly. 
n reſembling, Bacon. 2. To mix; not to ſeparate. 


enn . % eme, Latin,! 3. To perplex, not diſtinguiſh; to obſcure. 
* Woce to the like appearance with. OT SE Watts. 
king elſe. Hlooer. 4. To hurry the mind. Popes 


Dryden, 1. In a mixed maſs; without ſepara- 
VRMABLE, a. [from conform, | tink. = | | 


bin! the ſame form; ſimilar. Hooker, 2. Indiſtinctly; one mingled with an- 
40 preable; ſuitable 3 not oppoſite, other. 1 | 
bf Addiſon. 3. Not clearly; not plainly, - Clarendon, 
8 mpliant ; ready to follow directions; 4. Tnmultuouſly ; haſtily. Dryden 


I  Sprat, CONFU'SEDNESS, /. [from confuſed,} 
VRMABLY, ad, [from conformable. } Want of diſtinctneſs; want of clearneſs. 
| conformity 3 ſuitably, Locke, ES . | Norris. 
RMATION, /. French; conforma- CONFU'SION. J. [from confuſe.] | 

tin. 1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medly, : 


he be form of things as relating to each 2. Tumult. | / Hooker, 

* | Folder. 3. Indiſtinct combination, Locke, 
| te ad of producing ſuitableneſe, or 4+ Overthrow z deſtruction. Stakeſpeares 

fi mi!y, Watts, 5. Aſtoniſhment ; diſtraction of mind. 

ied VRMIST. /. [from conform,] On Spectator. 


e 
complies with the worſhip of the CONFU'TABLE. a. [from confute. Poſſi - 


* bh of Enęland. | ble to be diſproved. -- p Brown, 

* RMITY, {. from cen form.] CONFUT ACTION. f. n Latin. ] 

a | mil:tude; reſemblance, Hooker. The act of confuting; diſproof, - 
ankiftency, A.bu;knot, To CONFU'TE. v. a. f confures Latin, ] 


4 TION, |. [from conforto, Lat.] To convict of errour; $0 diſprove. 
wog of ſtrength, | ; ; 


50 on of f Bacon. 1 3 Hudibras. 

ap | NOUN G, TT, A. [ confndre, French. ] CO'NGE. fe [ conge, French, ] 4 
o mingle things, Geneſis, 1. Act of reverence; bow; courteſy, 

ag ' perplex ; to mention without due 2. Leave; farewell, Spenſer. 
eon. Locke. To CO/NGE. v. u. To take leave, | 

ich vuturbthe apprehenſion by indiſtinct - | Shateſpeare. 

y. ; Locke, CO'NGE D'ELIRE, [French.] The king's 


6 throw into conſternation z to per- _ permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in 


xy id bs iſtoniſh,z to ſtupify, Milton. time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop. 
_ Daniel, | SpeFator, 

jet kd, partic, a, [from con found.] CONGE. .. [In architecture.] A mould- 

D n : Grew, ing in form of a quarter round, or a ca- 

| E” EDLV. ad. [irom confounded.] vetto. a 5 

5 el lamefully, Addiſon, To CONGE'AL, v. a: [congelo, Latin, ] 


1 /. [from cenfiund.] He . To turn, by froſt, from a fluid to a ſolid 
bn perplexes, or deſtioys, = Kate, : _ Spenſer, 
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| ; | Shakeſpeare. 


* CONGE'AL. v. . To concrete, by 


cold. Burnet, 


 CONGE'ALABLE, a. [from congea!,] Suſ- 


ceptible of congelation. _ Bacon, 
CONGE'ALMENT. /. from cengeal.] The 
- clot formed by congeJation, &OStakeſpeare, 


 CONGELA'TION. ſ. {from congeal, | State 


of being congealed, or made ſolid. Brown. 


_ CONGE'NER, ſ. [Latin.] Of the ſame kind 


or nature. Mi ler. 


CONGENEROOUS. 4. [ congener, Latin.] Of 


the fame Kind. Brown, Arbutbnot. 

CONGE'NEROUSNESS. ſ. {from congene- 

Front.] The quality of being from the ſame 

original, ; 

CONGP/NIAL. a. con and genius, Latin.] 
Partaking of the fame genius; cognate. 

| ; Wotton. Pope, 

CONGENIA'LITY, f. [from congenial. 


Cognation of mind. 


* CONGE'NIALNESS. /. [from congenial.] 


Cognation of mind, 
CONGE'NITE. a. [congenitus, Latin.] Of 
the ſame birih ; connate. Hale. 
CONGER. ſ. [congrus, Latin.] The ſea- 
eel. Walton, 
CONGE'RIES, /. [Latin.] A maſs of bodies 


heaped up together. Boyle. 


To CONGE'ST, v. a. [congeum, Latin, ] 
To heap up. 


 CONGE'STIBLE. a. {from congeft.] That 


may be heaped up. 
CONGE'STION, /. [congeftio, Latin.] A col- 
tefton of matter, as in abſceſſes. Quincy. 
CO NGIARVY. . fcongiarium, Latin. A 


gift diſtributed to the Roman people or 


diery. 
To CONGLA'CIATE, v. n. I canglaciatus, 
Latin. ] To turn to ice, Brown, 
CONGLACIA'TION. ſ. [from conglaciate.] 
Att of changing into ice, Brown, 
To CONGLO'BATE. v. a. [ cong labatus, 
Latin.] To gather into a hard firm ball. 
Grew. 
CONGLO'BATE. 4. Moulded into a firm 
ball. Cheyne, 
CONGLO'BATELY. ad. In a ſpherical 
form. | 
CONGLOBA'TION, /. 2 conglobare.] 
A round body; acquired ſphericity. Brown, 
To CON GLOBE. v. a. Fade Latin. ] 
To gather into a round maſs. Pope, 
To CONGLO'BE, v. n, To coaleſce into a 
round mals. Milton. 
To CONGLO'MER ATE, v. a. [conglimers, 


Latin.] To gather into a ball, like a ball 


of thread. "Grew. 
CONGLO'MERATE. a. from the verb.] 


1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that 


the fibres are diſtinct. Cteyne. 


2. Collected; twiſted tere, 


CONGLOMERA'T 
merate. "ON: [ir 
1. Collection of matter into: 
2. Intertexture; mixture. 
To CONGLU'TINATE, «, . 

Latin.] To cement; te reunite 
To CONGLU'TINATE. «. 1. To 
CONGLUTINA'TION, |. ſi. 

nate.] The act of uniting wounde 
CONGLU'TINATIVE. a. [fan 
nate. Having the power of 
wounds, | 
CONGLUTINA'TOR, fe [from 
nate. } That which has the power 

ing wounds, 7 
CONGRA'TULANT, . [fromcngr 

Rejoicing in participation. 
To CONGRA'TULATE. . 4, 

Latin.] To compliment upon wy 

event. 
To CONGRA'TULATE, ». . To 
participation. 
S J. {from 

ate, f 

1. Ihe act of profeſſing joy for the 

neſs or ſucceſs of another, 

2. The form in which joy is profe 
CONGRA'TULATORY, 4. [tron 

tulate.] Expreſſing joy for the 
another. | 

To CON GRE E. v. 2. To agree; 

G Shag 

To CONGRE'ET, v. 2. [from c 

To ſalute reciprocally, Ke 
To CO NGREGATE. v. a. Ice 

To collect; to aſſemble; to bring 

place. Rateyb, 
To CO'NGREGATE. v. n. 104 
to meek, 
CO'NGREGATE. a, | from the de 
lected; compatt, 
CONGREGA'TION, ſ. [from an 
1. A collection; a maſs wy 


2. An aſſembly met to worſhip Go 
lick, Hoket 
CONGREGA'TIONAL, a. [from 
tion.] Publick ; pertaining 10 20 
tion. 
CONGRESS. ſ. [congreſſus, Latin, 
1. A meeting; a ſhock; a conli 
2. An appointed meeting for ſett 
affairs between different nations. 
CONGRE'SSIVE. a, | from ce 
ing; encountering. | 
To, CO'NGRUE. v. . [from cn; 
To agree; to be conſiſtent * 


CO'NGRUENCE. . Lcargruemta 
Agreement; fuitablenels of one 
another. 0 


VENT, 4. Icangruens, Lat.] 
F 3 
?ITY. [. from congrue. Ts 
et agreeableneſs. lanville. 


neſs; pertinence. 
pſequence of argument; 


gree- 


A 
:  Cheyne. 


reaſon 3 con- 


| Hooker. 
1 WWYENT, [. [from congrue. | Fit- 
dt waptation. Ben Johnſon. 
m KUOUS, a, [congruus, Latin, ] 
of cable to; conſiſtent with, Tec be. 


Stable to; accommodated to. Cbeyne. 
onal ; fit. Atterbury. 
hUOUSLY. ad. [from congruous: ] 
ly ; pe.tinently. Boyle, 


Fr. J the form of a cone, Prior. 
ALLY, ad, {from conical. ] In form 
De. I 

ALNESS, f. [from conical. ] The 
| quality of being conical. | 

K Sim, . A curve line arifing. 
the ſection of a cone by a plane. 

K SeFiors, 7 ſ, That part of geome- 
KS, 5 try which conſiders the 
ud the curves arifing from its ſec- 


; to conjecture. Shakeſpeare. 
heturer, Swift. 
CTURABLE, a. [from conjecture. ] 
e to be gueſſed. | 

CTURAL, a. | from conjecture. ] De- 
on conje cure. Broome. 
CTURALITY, g. [from conjectu- 
That which depends upon gueſs, 
FUIURALLY, ad#{ from conjectural.] 
de; by conjecture. Hooker, 
CURE, ſ. I conjectura, Latin, ] 

us; imperfect knowledge, South, 
a; notion; conception. i 

| Shakeſpeare. 
JECTURE, v. a. [from —— 
jeſs; to judge by gueſs, South, 
CIURER, f. [from conjecture-] A 
| Addiſor. 
Mobs. a. [conus, and fero, Latin.] 
nes are coniferous as bear a fruit, of 
h ſubſcance, and a figure approaching 
u cf a cone. Of this kind are fir, 
pr. Quincy. 
Wo bLE. v. a, To concert; a low 
3 L' Eftrange, 
NON, v. a, [ conjoindre, rae 


ongre| 


| corp ure z to conſolidate into one, 
with; Funde in marriage. Shakeſpeare, 
| Pate; to connect. 2 le. 
72 UN, v. v. To league; to unite, 
0 


YH 6, [corjoin, Fr.] United; con- 


(0 


AL} a. [conicus, Latin.] Having 


1. Union; aſſociation; league, 


JECT. 2. 1. [conjefum, Lat.] To 


CTOR. /. trom conject.] A gueſſer; 


CON 


cox, Lv. ad. {from conjoine.]- Im 


union ; together, Beroun. 
CO'N}UGAL. 4..[conjugalis, Lat.] Matri- 
monial; belonging to marriage. 9 5 
CO'NJUGALLY. ad. {from conjugel.] Ma- 
trimonially; connubially. 7 
0 CO'NJUGATE. v. 4. {conjugo, Latin. 
I, To join; to join in marrriage; to unite. 
5 Motton. 


* K 


2. To infleR verbs. | 
CO'NJUGATE. f. { conjugatus, Latin.] A- 
greeing in derivation with another word. 


Leg 1414 Brambalh 
CONJUGA'TION. f. [conjugatio, Latin, ] 

1. A couple; a pair. Viren. 
2. The act of uniting or compiling things 
together. | Bentley. 
3. The form of inflecting verbs. Locle. 

4. Union; aſſemblage. Taylor. 
CON IU NCT. a. [conjun&#us, Latin.] Con- 
joined; concurrent; united. Shakeſpeare, 
CON JU'NCTION. /.-[conjun#io, Latin. ] 
Bacon. 

' 2. The congreſs of two planets in the ſame 
degree of the zodiack, , Rymer, 
3. A word made uſe of to connect the 
Clauſes of a period together. Clarke. 
CONJU'NCTIVE. a. | conjun#ivus, Latin. ] 

1. Cloſely united. Sjbateſpeare. 

2. In grammar. ] The mood of a verb. 
CONJUNCTIVELY. ad. ¶ from conjunctive.] 
lu union. Ee Brown. 
CONJU'NCTIVENESS. ſ. [from conjunc- 

tive.] The quality of joining or uniting, 
CON JU'"NCTLY, ad. | from comun&.] Joint- 

ly ; together. 
nn 


Ceonjunkinre, French. ] 
1. Combination o 


many circumſtances. 
- - King Charles, 
2. Occaſion critical time. Clarendon, 
3+ Mode of union; connection. Holder. 
4. Conſiſtency. King Charles, 
CONJURA'TION, oþ 12 conjure.] 
1. The form or act of ſummoning another 
in ſome ſacred name. Sbateſpeart. 

2. An incantation ; an inchantment, 
3 

To CON IU RE. v. a. | conjuro, Ly 
I. To ſummon in a ſacred name. Car. 
2. To conſpire, Milton. 
To CO'NJURE, v. 3. To practiſe charms. 
or enchantments. Sbhaleſpeare. 
CO'NJURER. /. {from conjure. ] | 
1. An enchanter, . Donne, 
2. An impoſtor who pretends to ſecret arts; 
a a Cunning man. Prior. 
3. A man of ſhrewd conjecture. Addiſon, 
CONTU'REMENT. /. [from conjure. } Se- 
rious injun*tion, 15 ilton,, 
CONNA'SCENCE. ſ. [con and naſcor, Lat.] 

1. Common birth; community of birth. 


2. The 


- 


CON 


2: The a&t of "uniting or growlng to: To CONQUA'SSATE 


"gether. 5 e 
CONNA'TE, a, {from con and natus, Latin.] 
Born with another. "South, 
CONNA'TURAL. . [con and natura!!! 
1. Suitable to nature. Milton. 
2. United with the being; connected by 
nature. n A ee Davies. 
3. Participant of the ſame nature. 
; : ugh Milton. 
CONNATURA'LITY. /. [from connatural.] 
Participation of the ſame nature. Hale. 
CONNA'TURALLY. ad. [from connatu- 
ral.] By the act of nature; originally. 
CONNA'TUR ALNESS. ſ. | from connatu- 
ral.] Participation of the fame nature; 
natural union, Pearſon. 
To CONNE'CT. v. a. ¶connecto, Latin 
1. To join; to link; to unite, Boyle, 
2. To unite, as a cement. Lucke. 
3. To join in a Juft ſeries of thought; as, 
the aut bor connects bis reaſons well. N 
To CONNECT. . . To cohere; to have 
Jjuſt relation to things precedent and ſubſe- 


conjunction; in union. N a OY: 
To CONNE'X. . a. [connexum, Latin.] To 
join or link together. Hale. Philips, 
CONNE'XION, ſ. [from connex. | 
1. Union: junction. Atterbury, 
2. Juſt relation to ſome thing precedent or 
- * ſubſequent. © 3p Blackmore, 
CONNE'XIVE. 3. [from connex.] Having 
the force of connexion. . 
CONNICTA'TION. /. [from connifto, La- 
tin. n 4 
1. The act of winking. 
2. Voluntary blindneſs; 
rance; forbearance. South, 
To CONNIVE, v. . [connivo, Lat.] 
1. To wink, Spectator. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance. 


CONNOISSEUR. . 
a critick in matters of taſte. 
70 CONNOTATE, v. a. 
Lat.] To deſignate ſomething beſide itſelf, 
. | Hammond. 
CONNOT ACTION. ſ. [from cos notate. 
Implication of ſomething beſide itſelf. 
. Vogt, | Hale. 
To CONNO'TE, v. a. [con and nota, Lztin. ] 
To imply; to include, South. 


Swift. 


CONNU*BIAL. a. [ connubialis, Lat. Matrt- 


monial; nuptial; pertaining to marriage; 
conjugal. Pope, 


-CO'NOID. fe {| neveridn;, ] A figure partak- 


ing of a cone. Helder. 
CoONOr DIC AL. a. [from conoid.] Approach - 
ing to a conick form. ö 


9 


CONOGASSATIO x. 


nen | '*  CONSANGUINITY. 
CONNE'CTIVELY.' ad. [from connect. ] In 


1 


pretended igno- 


CONSCIENTIOUS. 3. [ion 


Rogers. | 


[French.] A judge; 


[con and nota, * 


P : 5% OG 
t | 3 N 


\ ; 
V. 4. ei 


o ſhake; to agitate. 


. „ from d 
of Agitation ; Seb {from pere 
To CO NQUER, V. 4, ſemper my 
| "IS To gan by conque 3 to wig 3 


2. To Overcome; to ſubdue. 
3. To ſurmount; to overcome: 
* quered his reluFGance, 
To CO'NQUER. b. n. To 
to overcome. 0 
CO'NQUERABLE. 2. [from con 
ble to be overcome, 
CO'NQUEROR, J. from congur 
1. A man that has obtained a 
victor. 4958 | 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins 
CO'NQU a [ congueſte, Fre 
1. Thea of conquering; (ub 
2. Acquiſition by-viftory ; thi 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms, 
CONSANGUT'NEOUS. a. la 
Lat.] Near of kin; related by 
 affined by marriage. { 
V [a 


Lat.] Relation by blood, 
CONSARCINA'TION, /. [fron 
Latin.] The act of joining 
ether, 3 | 
CONSCIENCE. ſ. [conſcientia, | 
1. The knowledge or faculty N 
judge of the goodneſs or wick 
own actions. 
> E the eſtimate of con 
3. Conſciouſneſs 3. knowledge 
thoughts or actions. 
4: Re ſentiment; . veraci 
thoughts, | | 
« Scruple ; difficulty, 


. Reaſon ; reaſonablenek. 


Scrupulous; exactly juſt, 
CONSCIE'N TIOUSLY. ad. 
ticus.] According to the dec 
ſcience, ö | 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS, /. [ 
tious.} Exactneſs of juſlice. 
CO'NSCIONABLE, 4. {fron 
Rea ſonable; juſt. 
CO'NSCION ABLENESS, |. [ 
able.] Equity; reaſonablenclh 
CO'NSCIONABLY, ad. I ſrom 
Reaſonably; juſt 7. 
CO'NS. 10US. a. [cenſcus L 
1. Endowed with the pow” 
one's own thoughts and act 
2. Knowing from mem!) 
3. Admitted to the know bete 


4. Bearing witneſs by conſe 
thing, | 


\ 


COW CON 
usb v. ad. [from conſcious, ] Latin. ] Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. 
ledre of one's OWN actions. | | Hammond. 
s ſ. (from conſcious, | CONSENTA*NEOUSLY. ad. [from cenſen- 
mV hat paſſes in a taneous. }] Agreeably ; conſiſtently ; ſuita- 
* Locke» bly. 7 Boyle. 
E bak of guilt, or innocence. CONSENT A'NEOQUSNESS. ,. [from con- 
i Gorverrment of the Tongue. Pſentaneous. | Agreement; conſiſtence. Dick. 
PT. e. A term uſed in ſpeaking CONSE'NTIENT. 4. [tonſentiens, Latio.] 
"= Cnators, who were called Agreeing ; united in opinion. ; 
iti 3 Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 
WTION, J. {conſcriptio, Latin, ] CO'NSEQUENCE. J [conſequentia, Lat.] - 
""— I. That which follows from any cauſe or 
CRATE, v. 4. | conſecro, Lat.] principle. 1 
Aike ſacred; to appropriate to ſa- 2. Event; effect of a cauſe, Milton. 
| Hebrews. 3. Deduction; concluſion, * ; 
Mieteinyiolably to ſome particular : Decay of Piety. 
14 ; Neha. 4. The laſt propoſition of Cui = 
cxn0nize, troduced by therefore; as, what is com 
MATE. a, Conſecrated; ſacred, manded by our Saviour is our duty: prayes 
| Drayton, is commanded, therefore prayer is our duty. 
RATER, /. [from conſecrate.] 5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects. 
kt performs the rites by which any 6. Influence; tendency, Hammond, 
d devoted to ſacred purpoſes. 7. Importance; moment. Sævift. 
Atterbury. CONSEQUENT. a. [conſeguens, Lat.] 
LATION, ſ. [from conſecrate, ] 1. Following by rational deduction. 
ite of cedicating to the ſervice of 2. Following as the effect of a cauſe; 
Hooker, CO'NSEQUENT, . | 


perception of W 
. 


' 


it of declaring one holy. 1. Conſequence; that which follows from 
Hale. previous propoſitions, Hooker, 
ARY, a. [from conſectarius, Lat.] 2. Effect; that which follows an acting 
dent; conſequential. Brown, cauſe. Davies. 
TARY, /, Deduction from pre- CONSEQUE'NTIAL. a. [from conſequent.] 
wrollary, Wiodward. 1. Produced by the neceſſary concatena- 
TION. ſ. [conſecutio, Latin. ] tion of effects to cauſes, - Prior. 
| of conſequences 3 chain of deduc- 2. Conclufive, ; Hale. 
Hale. CONSEQUE'NTIALLLY, ad. ¶ from con- 

fhon, Newton, _ ſequential, 


uronomy,] The month of conſe= 1. With juſt deduction of conſequences, 

k the ſpace between one conjunc= 2. By conſequence z eventually, South. 

the moon with the ſun unto an- 3. In a regular ſeries, Addiſon. 

CONSEQUE NTIALNESS. ſ. | from conſe- 
Ak. a. ¶ cor ſecutif, Wh quential.) Regular conſccution of diſ- 

4 [4 ung in train, Arbuthnot, courſe, ; 

nc! quent1al; regularly ſucceeding, @QCO'NSEQUENTLY. ad. | from conſeguent. ] 
ELMINATE. b. 4. Cconſemino, 1. By conſequence; neceſſarily ; inevi- 


5. 


[from | 


[| 4 Gifterent ſees together. tably, Woodward, 
lie. WA. J eorſenſio, Lat.] Agree- 2. In conſequence; purſuantly. South. 
from dart. Bentley. CO'NSEQUENTTNESS. ſ. [from conſeguent.] 
I. |. [corſenſus, Latin] Regular connection. Digby. 

f of yiclaing er conſenting, CONSE'RV ABLE. a. | from conſerve, Lat. 
Jench 6; agreement; accord, Capable of being kept. KN 
from Conley, CONSE'RV ANCY. /. Courts held by the 
| ace with ; correſpondence, Lord Mayor of London for the preſervation 


5 la 3 one paint. Pope. of the fiſhery, | 
barer 3 ſendence which ene part has CON SERVATION. f. canſervatio, Lat.] 
action o means of ſome fibres and 1. The act of preſerving; continuance j 
ih mn to them both. Quincy. protection. Woodward. 
cledgel * v. u. [ conſentio, Latin, } 2. Preſervation from corruption, Bacon. 
C f e l-me mind z to agree, CONSE'RVATIVE. ad, | from conſerve, Lat.] 
conſcl © wg to the fame end. Having the power of oppoſing diminution 
Ml; to allow; to admit. or injury. Peacham, 
yr! Cereſis. CONSERVA'TOR, /. [ Latin, ] Preſerver. 
1 S. 4. Leon entantus, CONSE'RVATORY, /. [from con ſervo, Lat.] 
. B b A place 


* 


* 
i 
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CON 


A place where any thing is kept, 
1 | 1 Woodward. 
CONSERVATORY. 2. Having a preſer- 
vuative quality. 2 
To CON SE RVE. v. a. ſconſervo, Lat.] 
1. To preſerve without loſs or detri- 
ment. ö | 
2. To candy or pickle fruit, | 
CUNSE'RVE. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated 
Juices of fruit, 1 Dennis. 
2. A conſervatory, | Evelyn. 
CONSE'RVER. ſ. {from conſerwe.] 
I. A layer up; a repoſiter. Hayward. 
2. A preparer of conſerves, 
CONSE'SSION. /. [conſe/ſio, Lat.] A fitting 
together, | 
CONSE'SSOR, / [Latin,] One that fits 
with others, 
To CONSI'DER. v. a. 1 Lat.] 
1. To think upon with care; to ponder; 


to examine. Spectator. 
2. To take into the view; not to omit in 
the examination. Temple. 
3. To have regard to; to reſpect. 

| Hebrexus. 

4. To requite; to reward one for his 
trouble. Shakeſpeare, 

To CONSIDER, v. u. 

1. To think maturely. Jaiab. 


2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 
3. To doubt; to heſitate. Shakeſpeare, 
CONSTDERABLE. a. [from conſider. 
1. Worthy of conſideration z worthy of 
regard and attention, Tillo- ſon. 
2. Reſpectable; above negleR. Sprat, 
3. Important; valuable, Decay of Piety. 
4. More than little; a middle ſenſe be- 
tween little and great. Clarendon. 
CONSFDERABLENESS, ſ. [from conſider- 
able.] Importance; dignity; moment; 
valve ; deſert; a claim to notice. Hoyle. 


CONSIDERABLY. ad. [from conſiderable.] 


1. In a degree deſerving notice. : 
9 Roſcommon, 
2. With importance; importantly, 


Ji P 
CONSI'DERANCE. /. {from conſider. ] — 


ſideration; reflection. Shakeſpeare, 
CONSIDERATE. a. ¶ conſideratus, Lat.] 
1. Serious; prudent; not raſh, Tillotſon, 

2. Having reſpect to; regardful. 

Decay f Piety. 

3. Moderate; not rigorous. 
CCONSI'DERATELY, ad, | from conſiderate.] 

Calmly ; coolly, Bacon, 
CONSIDER ATENESS. ſ. from conſide- 

rate.] Prudence; calm deliberation. 
CONSIDER A'TION, ſ. from confider.] 
1. The act of conkdering ; regard; no- 
ice, | Locke, 


CON 


2. Mature thought; rudence 

3. Contemplation — 
4. Importance; claim to notice 
neſs of regard, a 
5. Equivalent; com ſation, 
6. Motive of action — 
7. Reaſon; ground of concludi 


8. In law.] Coofderatin is oc 
rial cauſe of a contraR, withou! ang 
contract bindeth, ee 

CONSI'DERER. J. A man df 


overnment of | 
To CONSI'CN, v. a. [confign, 
1. To give to another any thing 
2. To appropriate; to quit fo ace. 
purpoſe, | 
3. To commit; to entruſt. 
To CONSIGN, v. n, 
1. To yield; to ſubmit; to nf 
2. To ſign; to conſent to, $ 
CONSIGNA'TION, /. [from a 
1. The act of configning 
2. The act of figning, 
CONSIGNMENT, /, [from a 
1. The act of confining, A 
2. The writing by which anyth 
ſigned. 
CONSIMILAR, a. [from cage 
Having one common reſembland 
To CONSI'ST. v. . (cone, Li 
1. To ſubſiſt ; not to periſh, 
2. To continue fixed z without an 


3. To be compriſed; to be cont 
cheerſulneſs conſiſts in bene 


4. To be compoſed ; beer cj 
and water, 
5. To agree; not to oppoſe, 
CONSI'STENCE. 7 /. f 
CONSI'STENCY. & Latin.] 
1. State with reſpect to material 
water in its natural confiſience f 


2. Degree of denſeneſs or rut 


3. Subſtance; form; make. 
4. Agreement with itſelf, «| 
other thing. ; 
A .. which things c 
ome time at a ſtand, 
CONSISTENT. a. [confers 
1. Not contradiftory j not oe 
2. Firm; not fluid. 
CONSISTENTLY. ad. [from 
Without contradiction; agreeal 
CONSISTO'RIAL. 4. |irom © 
lating to the eccleſiaſtical courts 
CO'NSISTORY. J. Inne 
1. The place of juke . 
Chriſtiane 1 


0 N 
e cardinals. 
ofembly of: 3908 Atterbury. 
Milton. 


bly. 
ſolemn aſſembi) Shakeſpeare. 


bs of reſidence. = ; 
put. hom, of Latin, 
ai zap . 
pmplice 3 ens l Ha ward, 
$O'CIATE. v. a. [conſocio, Lat.] 
Ea 
16 0 0 
* Burnet. 
9. u. To coaleſce; 
SOCIATE. | Berl 
TION, {, [from con ſociate. 
4 £ ö Bu F 05 nfon 2 
un; intimacy; companionſhip. 
LABLE, a. [from conſole, ] That 
amits comfort. 
FLA TE. v. 4. [conſolor, Lat.] 
dor; to conſole. Brown, 
LATION. /. {conſolatio, Latin. } 
t, alleviation of miſery, Bacon. 
TOR. J Latin. ] A comforter, 
LATORY, J. from conſolate.] A 
« writing containing topicks of 
Milton, 
ATORY. a. [from conſolate.] 
to give comfort. 
SOLE, v. a, To comfort; to 
Pope. 
LE. , [French.] In architecture, 
ir member projecting in manner of 
ft Chambers, 
ER. /. {from conſole, ] One that 
fort, ; Warburion, 
LDANT, a. [from conſolidate.] 
viich has the quality of uniting 


EDA TE. v. a, {conſolider, Fr.] 
firm into a compact or ſolid body; 
2 Burnet. Arbuthnet, 
amine two parliamentary bills 


P 


] 
erial 


OLIDATE, v. », To grow firm, 
li. Bacon, Noochꝛvard. 
UDA TION, . [from conſolidate. ] 


K 0 uniting into a ſolid maſs. 


nbiaing two benefices into one. 
q ; Corvel, 
lance, or 
c. J. [confonance, Pr.] 


6 of bund. Wotton, 
any, congruence, Hammond. 
ſenem; concord; friend ſhip. 


. Shakeſpeare. 
* 35 4, [conſenance, . Agree- 
Wrving; conſiſtent, 


_ Hocker. 
l. J [conferans, Latin. A 


att cannot be ſounded by itſelf , 


itnexing of one bill in parliament 


CON 


CO'NSONANTLY.. ad. from confonam.] 
Conſiſtently; agreeably. Hoster. Tillotſon. 

CO NSONANTNESS. ſ. [from conſonant.] 

Agreeableneſs; conſiſtency. 


J CONSONOUS, 4. [conſertits, Latin. ] Agrees 


ing in ſound 3 ſymphonious, | 
CONSOPIA'TION, ſ. [from conſopio, Lat.] 

The act of laying to fleep. Digby. 
CO'NSORT, ſ. [conſors, Lat.! 
1. Companion; partner. 

2. An 
1 | | 
3. A number of inſtruments playing to- 

gether, Eccluſ. 
4. Concurrence; union. Atterbury. 
To CONSO'RT, v. . [from the noun.] 

To affociate with. | Dryden, 
To CONSORT. v. a. 

1. To join; to mix; 

his Pay ne Eve. 

2. To accompany, 
CONSO/RTABLE, 8. [from conſorr..] To 
be compared with; ſuitably. otton. 
CONSO'RTION, ſ. [confortio, Lat.] Part- 

nerſhip; ſociety. | 
CONSPE'CTABLE. a. [from conſpe&us, * 

Lat.] Eaſy to be ſeen. 8 | 
CONSPECTU'ITY. f. [confpeBus, Lat.] 


Senſe of ſeeing. _- | Shakeſpeare. 
fo | conſperſio, ra; A 


CONSPE'RSION, 
. ſprinkling abour, . 
CONSPICU/ITY, f. [from conſpicuous. ] 
. Brightneſs ; favourableneſs to the fight. 
1 1 Glanville. 
CONSPI'CUOUS, 4. [conſpicuns, Latin. 
1. Obvious to the ſight; ſeen at diſtance, 
2. Eminent ; famous ;z. diſtinguiſhed. 
38 50 | Addi ſon. 
CONSPI/CUQUSLY. ad. [ from conſpicuous.] 
1. Obviouſly to the view. Watts, 
2. Eminently ; famouſly ; remarkably, 
CONSPI'CUOUSNESS., ſ. from conſpicuous. ] 
1. Expoſure to the view. oyle. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. Boyle, 
CONS PIRACY. g. [conſpiratio, Latin. ] 
1. A plot; a concerted treaſon, Dryden. 
2. An agreement of men to do any thing 
evil or unlawful, Convel, 
3. Tendency of many cauſes to one 
event. | 
CONSPITRANT. a. [conſpirans, Latin. ] 
Conſpiring; engaged in a conſpiracy ; 
plating. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSPIiRA/TION, /. [conſpiratio, Latin. ] 
A plot. ; 
CONSPI'RATOR. ſ. [from conſpire, Lat.] 
A man engaged in a plot; a plotter. 
7A South. 
To CONSPI'RE. v. n. [conſpiro, Latin. 
1. To concert a erime; to plot. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
B b 2 


tner. Den bam, 
aſſembly; a divan; a conſulta- 


to marry. He with 
Milton, Locke. 
e To 


2, To 
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CON 


2. To agree together; a8, all ehings con- 


ſpire to make him happy. 
CONSPI'RER. ſ. from cinſpire.] A con- 
ſpirator z a plotter. Sbateſpeare. 
coNSPHRINOG Powers, [In mechanicks.] 
All ſuch as act in direction not oppoſite to 


one another, - Harris, 
CONSPURCA'TION, f. [from conſpurco, 
Latin. ] Defilement : Lan og | 


' CO'NSTA LE. } [ comes Habuli, as it is 
- ſuppoſed. ] 
1. Lord high l is an ancient officer 
of the crown, long diſuſed in England. 
The function of the conſtable of England 
conſiſted in the care of the common peace 
of the land in deeds of arms, and in mat- 
ters of war. To the court of the conſta- 
ble and marſhal belonged the cognizance of 
contracts, deeds of arms without the realm, 
and combats and blaſonry of arms within 
it. From theſe are derived petty conflables, 
or r inferiour officers of the peace, 
. Coxvel, Chis, 
2. To over. run the ConSTABLE. To ſpend 
more than what a man knows bimſelf to be 
Worth. 
CO NSTABLESHIP. Fa [from confable.] 
The office of a conſtaule. ' Carew, 
CO'NSTANCY. þ [cor ftantia, Latin.] 
1. Immutability z perpetuity z unalterable 


continuance. Hooker, 
2. Confiſtency 3 unvaried ſtate, Ray. 
3. Reſolution; ſteadineſs. Prior. 
4. Laſting affection. South, 
. Certzinty 3 veracitv. RW ai 


CONSTANT, a. [conftans, Latin. ] 


1. Firm; not fluid. Boyle. 


86. Unvaried; unchanged immutable; dau- 


able. 
3. Firm; reſolute 3 determined, 
' Shakeſpeare, 
4. Free from change of affection. Sidney. 
Certain; not various. A ‚diſan. 
CO'NS TANTLY. ad. | from conſtant.] Un- 
vaiably; ay e 3 certainly; ſtea- 
dily. 

To CONSTE'LLATE. Ve „ 
Latin. ] To ſhine with one e light. 
To CONSTE LLATE, v. a, To unite ſeve- 

ral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour, 
CONSTELLA'TION. / [ftom ' confeellate.] 
1. A cluſter of fixed ſtars. Iſaiab. 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excel- 
lencies, Hammond. 
CONSTERNA' TION. ſ. [from © conflerno, 
* Latin.] Aſtoniſnment; amazement ; won- 
der, South, 
To C CO'NSTIPATE. v. Os leo N 
Latin.] 
1. To croud thee 1 into a narrow room. 
2. To ſtop by ag up the paſſages. 
: Arbuthnot, 


CONSTIPA'TION, . . - 
1. The act of erouding any thing | 
room, 


CONSTITUENT. « 


CONSTITUENT, ſe 


To CO/NSTITUFE, v. 4. [corfit 


3 6 
 CO'NSTITUTER, /. [from a. 
CONSTITU'TION, J. [from confi 


TON 


3. To bind the be elly. 


2. Stoppage; 5 obſtruAion by ple 


— 


Elemental; eſſential ; | that of l 


thing conſiſts. 


1. The perſon or thing whi 
ot ſettles any thing. 8 3 A 
2. That which is neceſſary toth 
of any thing. 9 r 

He that deputes another, 


1. To give formal exiſtence; wp 


Derg! 
2. To erect; to eftablih, 
To depure. 


that conſtitutes or appoints, 


1. The act of conſtituting; er li 
bliſhing. | 
2. State of being vatursl qui 


3. Corporeal "oy 
4. Temper of body, with reell 
ö. Temper of mind, Sidry, 

Eftabliſhed form of wid 
of laws and cuſtoms, 
7. Particular laws; ) eſtabliſhment 
tion. 


CONSTIT v' TIONAL a, len 1 
tion.] 
1. Bred in the en | 


2. ConfGſtent with the confiitution 
CO'NSTITUTIVE. a, | from cſi 
1. Elemental; eſſential ; produdt 
2. Having the power to ena « 
bliſh, 
Jo CONST RAIN. 2. a. [corfrand 
1. To compel; to force to lome 
2. To hinder by force, 
3. To neceſſitate. 
4. To violate; to raviſh. dle 
To confine; to preſs, 
CONSTRA'INABLE, 4. [from « 
Liable 10 conſtraint, | 
CONSTRA'INER.. /. [from ra 
that conſtrains, ' 
CONSTRA'IN'T, ſ. [contra 
Compulſion violence; confinet 


To CONSTRICT. . 4. fra 
To bind; to cramp- 
8 To contract; to cauſe to * 5 


CONSTRI'CTION. ſ. [from corfric 
— compreſſion, 


coN 


"CTOR. . lerer, Latin. ] 
2 

which compreſſes or 9 

rRLNOE. v. 4. [conftringo, Lat.] 

moreſs; to contract; to bind. 

+ ' Shakeſpeare. 


Lat.] 
NGENT, 4. [conftringens, 
a quality of binding or compreſſ- 


Bacon. 
ISTRU'CT. v. a. [confeructus, Lat.] 
jild; to form. Boyle. 


RUCTION. . [confirudtio, Latin.] 
e act of building; E nay e j 

{ building 3 ſtructure; fa- 
mm - Arbuthnot., 


er 2s to convey a complete ſenſe, 
Clarke, Locke. 
e act of arranging terms in the proper 
the act of interpreting; explanation, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
e ſenſe; the meaning. : Collier, 
ent; mental repreſentation 3 he 
bad confruFicn upon good actions. 
Beroun. 
de manner of deſcribing a figure in 


try, | 
RUCTURE. f. [from conſtruct᷑. ] 
edifice ; fabrick. Blackmore, 
ISTRUE, v. a, [conflruo, Latin. ] 

d range words in their natural 


interpret ; to explain, 
NSTUPRATE., v. 4. [| conſtupro, 
| To violate; to debauch; to de- 


PRA'TION, / [from conſtuprate.] 
in; defilement, 


tution BTANTIAL, a, [conſubſtantialis, 


corflt } 

odudlt ing the ſame eſſence or ſubſiſtence. 

att 0 8 N Hooker. 
nz of the ſime kind or nature. 


ome i 


Brereauood. 
BTANTIA'LITY, ſ. from conſub- 
5 Friſtence of more than one in the 
ſudſtance. Hammond. 
ISUBST IATE. v. a. [con and 
uu, Lat.] To unite in one common 
de Or nature. 
TAN TIA! TION. ſ. [from con- 
Kate, The unjon of the body of 
Kid Saviour with che ſacramental 
Ml, according to the Lutherans, 
Atterbury. 


r 


AINL 


Sb 
rom a 


2 


int e, , 
rfinem 


it 


I. 


. (conſe, Latin. 


A, 


o fhniok 


corerich 


de putting of words together in ſuch 


Honker, 


4 chief magiſtrate in the Roman re- 
biſfcer commiſſioned in f a cy 
5 a ne 455 foreign parts 
: e mer chants of his na- 


. 6 Fee 


CO'NSULAR, a. [confularis, Latin. 
1. Relating to the conſul. 
2, ConsuLan Man, 
conſul. 
CO'NSULATE. 1 [ conſulatus, Latin.] The 
office of conſul, diſon 
CO NSULSHIP. ſ. [from conſul.] The office 
of conſul. | Ben Tohiſon, 
To CONSULT. v. n. [conſulto, Latin.] To 
take counſel together, , Clarendon, 
To CONSULT. v. a. e 
1. To aſk advice; as, he conſulted bis 
Friends. „ 
2. To regard; to act with view or reſpect 
to. L'Eſtrange. 
3. To plan; to contrive, Clarendon, 
4. To ſearch into; to examine; to en- 
quire of; as, to confult an author, | 
CONSULT. f. [from the verb.] ; 
1. The act of conſulting. - Dryden, 
2. The effect of conſulting ; determination, 
3. A council; a number of perſons aſſem- 
bled in deliberation, Swifts 
 CONSULTA'*TION. f. [from conſult.] 
1. The act of conſulting ; ſecret delibera- 
tion, - Mark, 
2. A number of perſons conſulted together, 
| Wiſeman, 
CONSU'LTER, ſ. [from conſult.] One that 
conſults or aſks counſel. Deuteronomy, 
CONSU'MABLE. a, | from conſume.] Suſ- 
ceptible of deſtruction. Wilkins, 
To CON SOME. v. a. | conſumo, Lat.] To 
waſte; to ſpend; to deſtroy. Deuteronomy, 
To CON SU“ ME. v. 2. To waſte away; to 
be exhauſted, Shakeſpeare, 
CONSUMER. ſ. ¶ from conſume, ] One 
that ſpends, waſtes, or deſtroys any thing. 
To CONSU'MMATE, v. a. [conſommer, Fr.] 
To complete; to perfect. Shakeſpeare. 
CON SU MMATE. a. | from the verb. Com- 
plete; perfect. Addiſon, 
CONSUMMA'TION, f. [from conſummate.] 
1. Completion; perfection; end, | 
| Addiſon, 
2. The end of the preſent ſtate of things. 
3. Death; end of life, Shakeſpeare, 
CONSU'MPTION. f. [conſumptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of conſuming; waſte ; deftruc- 
tion, 5 Locke, 
2. The ſtate of waſting or periſhing _ 
3. A waſte of muſcular fleſh, attended with 
a hectick fever. Quincy. Shakeſpeares 
CO NSU MPTIVE. a. | from conſume. 


Ch, 
One who has been 
Ben Jobn ſon. 


1. Deſtructive; waſting; exhauſting. 
e Addiſon. 
2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption. Harvey. 


CON SOU MPTIVENESS. f. [from conſumpe 
tive.] A tendency to a conſumption, _ 
CONSU'TILE. a. [| conſutilis, Lat.] That is 

ſewed or ſtitched together, N 
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T7 CONTA'BULATE., v. a. ¶contabulu, Lat.] 
To floor with boards. 

CONTABULA'TION, ſ. | contabulatio, Lat.] 
A joining of boards together. 


coNrTAC r. /. Leontactus, Latin.] Touch; 


cloſe union, Newton, 


 CONTA'CTION., /,. [contafus, Lat.] The 


Brown, 


* 


act of touching. 
CONTA'GION. ſ. fcontagio, Latin. ] 
1. The emiſſion from body to body by 
which diſeaſes are communicated. Baron, 
a. Infection; propagation of miſchief. 
; King Charles, 
3. Peſtilence; venomous emanations. 
; | Shakeſpeare, 
CONTA'GIOUS. a. [ from contagio, Latin. ] 
Infectious; caught by approach. Prior. 
CONT A*'GIOUSNESS. /. [from contagious. ] 
The quality of being contagious. 
To CONTAIN. v. a. { contineo, Latin, ] 
1. To hold as a veſſel. | 
2. To compriſe, as a writing, Fobn, 
3. To reftrainz to with-bold, Spenſer. 
To CONT A'IN, . =, To live in conti- 
nence or chaſtity, Arbuthnot, 
CONTA'INABLE. a. [| from contain.] Poſ- 
ſible to be contained. Boyle. 
To CONTA'MINATE. v. a. [centamino, 
Lat.] To defile; to corrupt by baſe mix- 
ture. | Shakeſpeare. 
CONTA'MINATE. a. [from the verb.] 
Polluted; defiled. Shakeſpeare. 
Pollution; defilement. 
CONTEMERATED. a. [ contemeratus, Lat.] 
Violated ; polluted, 
To CONTE'MN. v. a. [contrmno, Latin, ] 
To deſpiſe; to form; to flight; to neg- 
le. | 
CONTE'MNER. ſ. ffrom. cortemn.] One 
that contemns; a deſpiſer. South, 
To CONTE'M! PER. wv. a. | contempero, Lat.] 
To moderate by mixture, . Na. 
CONTE'MPERAMENT. ſ. [from contem- 
pero, Lat.] The degree of any quality as 
tempered by others. Derbam. 


CONTAMINA'TION, {, [from contaminate.] 


To CONTEMPERATE. v. a. [from con- 


temfero, Latin.] To moderate; to tem- 

per by mixture. Wiſeman, 
CONTEMPERA”TION. ſ. from contem- 
Perate.] 

1. The act of moderating or tempering. 

2. Proportionate mixture; proportion. 
To CON TEMPLATE. v. a. [ contemplor, 

Lat.] To ſtudy; to meditate, Watts, 
To CONTE'MPLATE. v. a To muſe; 

to think ſtudiouſly with long attention. 
CONTEMPLATION. ſ. [ from contem plate. ] 
1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any 
ſubject. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Holy meditation; 2 holy exerciſc of the 


— 


CON 


- ſoul, employed 1 attenting 
things, POO 5 

3. Study; Oppoſed to agi 

CONTE'MPEATIVE, « | 4 
plare, ] l 

ee to thought; ſtudio; 


2, Employed in ſtudy ; dedicay 

3. Having the power of thought, 
CONTEMPLATIVELY, 4 [ 
- templative, | Thouphtjully tt 
CON TEMPLA'TOR, /. [aun] 

ployed in ſtudy. 
CONTE'MPORARY, 

French. ] 

1. Living in the ſame age. 

2. Porn at the ſame time, 

3. Exiſting at the ſame point of 
CONTEMPORARY, {, One 
the ſame time with another, 
To CONTE'MPORISE, v. . 

tempus, Latin,] To make conte 


CONTEMPT, . [contemptus, Lat 
1. The act of deſpiſing alben 


a. [t 


2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed; y 
CONTE'MPTIBLE. a, | from coni 
1. Worthy of contempt; deſeni 
2. Deſpiſed; ſcorned ; negleded 
. 3» Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe, & 
CONTE'”'MPTIBLENESS. ſ. [fra 
tible.] The ſtate of being cont 
vileneſs ; cheapneſs, Deg 
CONTE'MPTIBLY. ad. from c 
Meanly; in a manner deſerving( 
CONTE'MPTUOUS, © a, [fran 
Scornful; apt to deſpiſe, 
Raleigh, 
CONTE'MPTUOUSLY. ad. [i 
tempruous,] With ſcorn; with: 
CONTE'MPTUOUSNESS. |. [| 
remptuous,] Diſpoſition to cont 
To CONTE'ND. v. u. [ contend, 5 
1. To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppe 
2. To vie; to act in emulation. 
To CONTE NH. v. a. To ciſpute 
to conteſt. 
CONTE'NDENT. . I from cen 
2ganift ; opponent. .Y 
CONTENDER, ſ. | from content 
batant; champion. ] 
CONTENT. 4. | contentvs, Latin, 
© I. Sat'«fied fo as not to fepine; 
2. Satisfcd ſo as not t0 oppo 


Tc CONTENT. v. a. [from the 
1. To ſatisfy ſv as to ſtop comp 


2. To pleaſe; to gratify- ol 
CONTENT. /. [from the verb.) | 


ds 7 , SOM 


„nen, bete. CONTENT, a. [from conex.] Knit toys 
hence ; satisfaction in a thing ther; firm. Derbam. 
F Pope, CONTE'XTURE,. {. from contex.] The 
4 wich is contained, or included in diſpoſition of parts one among another z 
4 Woodward. = 85 ſyſlem; —_ 8 Blackmore. 
A ining; extent; ca- CONTIGNA'TION, ſ. [contignatio, Latin. 
. Graunt, 1. frame of . 5 Nik Joined ol 
TY riſed in a writing, . gether, | Wotton. 
{which 18 comp Grew, Addiſon, 1 The act of framing or joining a fabrick. 
A To. / I from content.] Sa- CONTIGU ITY, / Lfrom con igucus.] Ac 
. idney. tual contact. Brown, Hale. 
ib. core, [from content] Sa- CONTI'GUOUS. 4. [ contiguus, Latin, 1 
In quiet ; not repining. Knolles, Meeting ſo as to touch.  Newtows 
TION. |. [ contentio, Lain! CONTT GUOUSLY, ad. [from contiguons.} 
d; debate; conteſt, | Without any intervening ſpaces. Dryden. 
Decay of Piety, CONTI'GUOUSNESS. /. {from' contiguous. } 
on; endeavour to 3 1 r | 
hakeſpeare. . . 
ith; realy ardonr, . CO'NTINENCY, 5 I, [continentia, Lat.] 
mobs. a. [from contend.] Quar- 1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. 
gen to debate; perverſe, 2. Chaſtity in general, Shateſpeares 
TOUS Juriſdiction. [In law.] 3. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure. Grero. 
which has a power to judge and 4. Moderation in lawſul pleaſures. 
de differences between contending Tayler. 


Chambers, F. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe, 
XTIOUSLY, ad. [from contentious. ] | Ayliffe. 
x; quarre}ſomely, Brown, CO'NTINENT, a. | continers, Latin. 
ITIOUSNESS. /. fromcontentious.] 1. Chaſte; abſtemious in lawful pleaſures. 
b to comeſt; perverſeneſs; turbu- Shakeſpeares 
| Bentley. 2. Reſtrained; moderate; temperate. 
VIESS. a, [from content.] Diſ- | Shakeſpeares 
; tiſatisfied ; uneaſy. 3. Continuous; connected. Brereqesd. 


Shakeſpeare, CO'NTINENT. ſ. ¶continens, ee, 
IMENT. ſ. [from content, the 1. Land not disjointed by the ſea from 
other lands. Bentley. 
neſcence without plenary ſatisfac- 2. That which contains any thing. | 
Hooker, Grew. ; Shakeſpears, 
nion. Motton. To CONTINGE. v. 2. [centinge, Lat.] Fe 
MN OCS. @, ¶conterminus, Lat.] touch; to reach, | 
ny upon, | Hate, CONTTNGENCE. 5 ＋ [ from  aortingents L 
MANEOUS, 2. [conterraneus, Lat.] CONTINGENCY. & The quality of being 
lime country, fortuitous z accidental poſſibility, Brown. 
IEST, v. a, [cortefler, Fr.] To CONTINGENT. a: { contingens, Lat.] Fall- 
z  controyert ; to litigate. ing out by chance; accidental. South, 
Dryden, CONTTNGENT. . 


in oppe 


os BT, o. . 1. A thing in the hands of chance. 
85 ne; to contend, Burnet. | Grew 
ſt; to emulate, Pope. 2. A proportion that falls to any perſon 
+} [from the verb.] Diſputez; upon a diviſion. 
re; debate. Denham, CON TINGENTLV. ad. {from contingent]. 


STABLE, a, from conteſt, | Diſ- Accidentally 3 without ſettled rule. 
j ONtrove:tible, I codevard. 
PLAILENESS, . [from conteſtable.] CON TINGEN TNESS. ſ. ¶ from contingent, ] 

ſ\ > conte?, Accidentalneſs; fortuitouſneſs. N 
IWTioN, J. [from contefl,] The CONTI'NUAL, as. | continuus, Latin, } 


ted! . » * . . 

"Meng; debate; ſtrife, 1. Inceſſant; proceeding without interrup- 
* Clarendon. tion. c Pate. 
. v. a, [contexo, Latin.] To 2. [In law.] A continual claim is made 


W 8 Boyle, trom time to time, withia every year and 
J Lentertus, Latin, ] Tae ge- dey. 
#% 4 cilcqurle. Hammend. | 
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CON : 


CONTINUALLY. ad. [from cbntinual. ] 
1. Without pauſe; without interruption. 
2. Without ceaſing. | 

CONTFNUANCE. ſ. [from continue.] 
1. Succeſſion uninterrupted, Addi 
2. Permanence in one ſtate, 


3- Abode in a place, | 
4. Duration; laſtingneſs. Hayward. 
5. Perſeverance. 
1. Immediately united. Hooker. 
2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. Shakeſp. 
CONTINUA'TION. . [from continuate. ] 

Protraction, or ſucceſſion uninterrupted, 
Ray. 


; CONTINUATIVE. ſ. [from continuate. ] 


Expreſſing permanence or duration. Watts. 

CONTINUA “TOR. /. | from continuate.] He 

that continues or keeps up the ſeries or ſuc- 

ceſſion. Brown, 

To CONTINUE. v. n. [continuer, French.] 
1. To remain in the ſame ſtate. 

> Le Matthew, 

2. Tolaſt; to be durable, Samuel, 


3. To perſevere. Fob, 


To CONTI'NUE. v. a. 
1. To protract, or repeat without interrup- 
_- Pjalms, 
2. To unite without a chaſm, or interven- 
ing ſubſtance, - Milten. 
.CONTI'NUEDLY, ad, [from continued. 
Without interruption 3 without ceaſing, 
Norris, 
CONTINUER, /. [from continue.] Having 
the power of perſeverance, Shakeſpeare, 
CONTINUITY, /. [continuitas, Lais 
1. Connection uninterrupted; coheſion. 
2. The texture or coheſion of the parts of 
an animal body. Quincy. Arbuthnot. 
CONTI NUOUsS. a, Ccentinuus, Lat.] Joined 
together without the intervention of any 
ſpace. Newton, 
To CONTO'RT, v. a. [centortus, Lat.] To 
twiſt; to writhe, Ray. 
CONTO/R TION, /. [from contort.] Twiſt; 
wry motion ; flexure. Ray, 
CONTOUR, ſ. {[French.] The outline; 
the line by which any figure is defined or 
terminated, 
CONTRA. A Latin prepoſition uſed in 
compoſition, which ſignifies againſt. 


 CO'NTRABAND, a, [| contrabando, Italian, ] 


Prohibited ; illegal; unlawful. Dryden. 
To CONTRABAND, v. a. [from the ad- 
jective.] To import goods prohibited, 
To CONTRA'CT. v. a. [| contrafus, Lat.] 
1. To draw together; to ſhorten, Donne. 
2. To bring two parties together; to make 
a bargain, Dryden. 
- 3+ To betroth ; to affiance. Jatler, 


s 


Bentley. 


| Remans. 
CONTINUATE. a. | continuatus, Latin.] 


_ CON 
. procure ; to bring; 6 


z to get; 28, be contrach 
be contracts 2 diſeaſe 


5 Fo To ſhorten to abridge; toe 


To CONTRA! CT. v. a. 


I, To ſhrink up; to grow ſhort, 
2. To bargain; as, to contrad þ 
| = of proviſions, | 

CONTRA'CT. participle a, [from 

Afflanced; coatratted, - | 


1. A bargain; a compact. 
2. An act whereby a man and 

betrothed to one another, $ 
3. A writing in which the term 
gain are included. 

CONTRA'CTEDNESS. ſ. [from{ 
The ftate of being contracted. 

r J. [fa 
tible.] Poſſibility of being cont 


CONTRA'CTIBLE. a. [from 
Capable of contraction. 

CONTRA“CCTIBLEN Ess. / I 
tible.] The quality of ſuffer 


tion. 


CONTRA'CTILE. a. fn 
Having the power of ſhortening 


CONTRA'CTION, ſ. contra 
1. The act of contracting or fl 
2. The act of ſhrinking or hn 


3. The ſtate of being contra 
into a narrow compaſs, 


4. [In grammar,] The redud 


vowels or ſyllables to one, 

5. Abbreviation; as, the writ 

contraCtions, | 
CONTRA'CTOR. /. [from on 

of the parties to a contract or 
To CONTRAD TCT. v. a. [cont 

1. To oppoſe verbally, 


2. To be contrary to; to rep; 


CONTRADTC TER. ſ. from 
One that contradicts; an oppd 

CONTRADI'CTION, ſ. [from 
1. Verbal oppoſition ; contro 
tion. | 
2. Oppoſition. _ ; 
3. Inconſiſtency; 1ncongruily 
4. Contrariety, in thought 9 


CONTRADICTIOUS, a. If 


1. Filled with contradiction 
2. Inclined to contradict. 
CONTRADICTIOUSNES, | 


tradifious.] Inconfiſtency. Wl 


CONTRADTICTORILY. s. | 


dictory.] Inconſiſtenti with 


ſitely to other 3 


MCT 


ate to 
eck. 
tion. 
dor c! 
oppoſes 


IST 


te qua 


Rabl 


Ist 
Actae 
infli 
gootral 


TRA! 
Latin. 
w, con 


\ ly, 
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4. {contradiforius, CO'NTRARY. 4. [contrarius, Latin. 
Ferns l | | 1. Oppoſite; r not amply 
.. e; fnconfiltent with. South, different, Sib Davies. 
wn ] That which is in the ful- 2. Inconſiſtent; diſagreeing, Tillotſon. 
* | | . Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. 
PeroRY. / A propoſition CO'NTRARY. 7 [from the adject ve. 
oppoſes the other in all its terms z 1. A. thing 0 oppoſite qualities A 


110 Bramhall. | owley. 
nSTI!NCTION. . Diſtinction 2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other. 

Mm e qualities, Glanville, J» On the CoNTRAR Yo In oppoſition; on 

abis TN GUIs H. v. 4. [contra the other fide, Swift. 

Jb.] To diſtinguiſh by oppoſite 4. To the Cox TRARY. To a contrary 

| Locle. _ purpoſe. Stilling fleet. 


\r'SSURE, f. [from contra and To CO'NTRARY, v. a. [contrarier, Fr.] 
| A crack of the ſkull, where the To oppoſe; to thwart, Obſolete, _ 
:nflicted, is called fiſſure 3 but . Latimer. 
trat part, contrafyſure. CO /NTRAST. ſ. [contrafte, Fr.] Oppoſi- 
| ' Wiſeman, tion and diſſimilitude of figures, by which 
NAVI ATE. v. a. [contra and one contributes to the viſibility or effect of 
n.] To point out ſome peculiar another. 1 85 
0 contrary to the general tenour of To CONTRA'ST, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
Main Harvey. 1. To place in oppoſition. ; 
INDICA'TION, ſ. [from contra- 2. To ſhew another figure to advan- 
An indication or ſymptom, tage. | 8 
ſrdigs that to be done which the CONTRAVALLA'TION, ſ. [from contra 
kege of a diſeaſe points out at and wallo, Lat.] The fortification thrown 
| up, to hinder the ſallies of the garri- 
RE. .. [contremur, Fr.] An fon. wy | 
ul built about the main wall of a To CONTRAVE'NE. v. a. [contra and 
| wvenio, Latin.] To oppoſe ; to obſtruct; 
MTENCV. .. [from contra and to baffle, | | 
lin.] Re-actionz a refiſtency CONTRAVE'NER. ſ. [from contravene.] 
fire. Dic. He who oppoſes another. | 
POSITION, . [from contra and CONTRAVE'NTION. . [ French. ]-Oppo- 


100 | A placing over againſt, : ſition. . Swift. 
| IEGULA'RITY, g. [from con- CONTRAYERVA, ſ. A ſpecies of birth= 
dud Imulirity,] Contrariety to rule. wort, Miller. 


aN T. a, {contrariant, contra- CONTRECTA'TION. /. [contrectatio, Lat. ] 
Irach,] Inconſiſtent; contradi- A touching. YE | | 
CONTRUBUTARY. 3. [from con and tri- 
ks. f. [from contrary. | In butary.] Paying tribute to the ſame ſove- 
potions which deſtroy each reign, | | . 
As To CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [contribuo, La- 
5 . [from contrarietas, tin. ] To give to ſome common ſtack, 


epu | „ Aadiſen. 
om ez oppoſition,  Fatten, To CONTRIBUTE. v. a. To bear a 


Wbltency; quality or poſition de- part; to have a ſhare in any act or effect. 
Wie of ls oppoſite, Sidney, Pope, 
br. ad, [from contrary. ] CONTRIBU'TION, ſ. [from ins 
aner contrary, | Ray. 1. The act of promoting ſome deſign in 
= ways; in different direc- conjunction with other perſons, 

2. That which is given by ſeveral hands for 


t 9 Ass. . [from contrary, ] Con- ſome common purpoſe. . Graunt, 
Ap 1 3. That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
frot os. / [from contrary.] Op- army lying in a country. . Shakeſpeare. 
044 W pigeant, ilton, CONTRI'BUTIVE, a. from N 
i NOUSLY, ad, [from contrari- That which has the power or quality o 
. lte y. Shakeſpeare, promoting any purpoſe in concurrence with 


SUFLSE, ad, other motives, Decay of Piety. 
| * Bacon, CONTRIBUTOR. |. [ from contribute. ] One 
ay. Davies, Raleigh, that bears a part in ſome common defgn. 
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CONTRO'LLABLE. à. 


coN 


CONTRI'BUTORY. 2. [from contribute.] 
Promoting the fame end; bringing aſſiſt- 
ance to ſome joint deſign, _ 

To CONTRTSTATE. V. 4, oct, Lat.] 
To ſadden; to make forrowful, 

Bacon, 


CONTRISTA'TION, f. [from contriſtare.] 


The act of making ſad ; the tate of being 


made ſad. | Bacon. 
CONTRTTE. 4. [centritzs, Latin,] 
1. Brviſed 3 much worn. 
2. Worn with ſorrow ; haraſſed with the 
ſenſe of guilt z penitent. Contrite is ſor- 
rowful for fin, from the love of God and 
deſire of pleaſing him; and ettrite is ſor- 
rowful for fin, from the fear of puniſhment. 
R ers, 


CONTRT'TENESS, |. | from contrite.] Con- 


trition; repentance, 


— CONTRITION. {/. [from contrite. ] 


1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to pow- 


der. Newton, ' 
Sprat, ' 
CONTRIVABLE. 4. { trom contrive. ] Poſ- 


2. Penitence; ſorrowful for fin, 


fible to be planned by the mind.. 


Wilkins, © 


CONTRTVANCE. ſ. [from contrive. ] 
1. The act of contriving; excogitation. 
2. Scheme; plan. Glanville. 
3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 
| Atterbury. 
To CONTRIT'VE. v. a. | centrouver, French, ] 
1. To plan out; to excogitate. Tillotſon, 
2. To wear away. Spenſer, 
To CONTRI'VVE, v. a. To form or deſign ; 
to plan. - Shakeſpeare, 
CON I RUVEMENT, /. [ from contrive. ] In- 
vention. 
CONTRTVER. /. [from contrive.] An in- 
venter. | Denham, 
CONTROL. ſ. [controle, French. ] 
I. A regiſter or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the 
other, | 
2. Check; reftraint. Waller, 
Power; authority; ſuperintendence, 
Te CONTROL. v. @. from the noun.] 
1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. 
2. To govern; to reſtrain; to ſubjeR. 
. To overpower ; to confute. Bacon, 
from control.] 
Subject to control; ſubject to be over- 
ruled, | 
CONTROLLER. ſ. [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or reſtrain- 
ing. | | Dryden. 
CON TRO'LLERSHIP, F. [from controlier.] 
The office of a controller. 
CONTRO'LMENT. /. ¶ from control.] 
1. The power or act of ſuperintending or 
reſtraining; reſtraint. Davies. 


2. Oppoſitien; reftraine 
cr TRV Aal. a, Pa 3» 
Relating to diſputes ; diſpun 145 


f 1. Diſpute; bel oy 
opinions, | 


2. A ſuit in law. 95 

3+ 2 . bs 
4. OUppoſition; enmity, ' ; 
To CONTROVERT.”, TT uy 


Latin. ] To debate; to diſpute | 
in writing. 


CONTROVE'RTIBLE. «.ſfond 
Diſputable. 
CONTROVE'RTIST. /. ι¹,ꝙ 
Diſputant. N RU 


CONTUMA'CIOUS, a. cn 
Obſtinate; perverſe ; Rubber 


CONTUMA'CIOUSLY, ad, f 4 
macious.] Obſtinately; inflexi | 
verſely. | : 

CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS, , [i 
magious,] Obſtinacy ; perveria 


CO'NTUMACY. ,. [from can 


1. Obſtinacy z perverſeneſs ; fu V- 
inflexibility. | 11 b 
2. [In law.] A wilful conteny 
obediexce to any lawful ſummons vr 
order. | mn 
CONTUME'LIQUS, a, [ contzmeli 


1. Reproachful; rude; * | * 


2. Inclined to utter reproach; br 4 
| Government of 7 
3. ProduQtive of reproach; 1 , * 


ec 
CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. [fn 
lious,] Reproachfully; contem 
rudely, | 


CON TUME'LIOUSNESS, |, [fre Fg 
lious,} Rudeneſs ; reproach, * 

CO'NTUMELY. 4. contunela, v Ny 

neſs; contemptuoulneſs; bitter * 
guage; reproach. Hate 


To CONTU'SE. &. 4. [conteſus TH 
1. To beat together; do bruike 
2. To bruiſe the fleſh without 

the continuity. 

CONTU'SION. ſ. [from contuſi 
1. The act of beating or brulin 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or! 


3. A bruiſe. 


CONVALE'SCENCE. J. [fon 12 
' CONVALE'SCENCY, $ «© ial T, 
newal of health; recovery fran life 


coNvARE-scENTr. a, I 
| Recovering, 


l. 4. ſconverable, Fr.] Con- 
| . to; „ae 


VENE. v. 2 Latin.] To 


tpether; to 2 emble. 


E NE. V. 4. 
her; to aſſemble z to con- 
5 Clarendon; 


_ F . [convenientia, Lat.] 
| | neſs; propriety. Hooker. 
( qmodioutnels ; eaſe, : Calamy. 
Lf of caſe; accommodation. 
| Dryden, 
dels of time or place. Shakeſpeare, 
ENIENT, a. [conveniens, Lat.] Fit; 
e: proper; well adapted. 

ith Tillotſon. 


ENIENTLY. ad. [from conwerient. | 


mnoliouſly z without difficulty. 
; Shake; Are. 
ly, 9 ilkins, 
NT. J. [cenventus, Latin, ] 
aſſembly of religious perſons, 
: Shakeſpeare, 
religious houſe z a monaſtery z. a 
, * Addiſon 
W VT. v. 4. [convenio, Latin, ] 
all before a judge or judicature. 
Shakeſpeare, Bacon, 


ENTICLE. / {conventiculum, Latin. ] 


aſſembly ; a meeting, Ayliffe, 
zaſembly for warſhip, Hooker, 
kcret aſſembly, Shakeſpeare, 
ENTICLER, f, [from conventicle. ] 
Wat ſupports or frequents private and 
ful aſemblies, Dryden, 
NTION, [. [ conwentio, Latin. 
be att of coming together; union; 
bon, Boyle, 
b afembly, Sevift, 
contraft an agreement far a time, 
ENTIONAL, a. [from convention] 
ed; agreed on by compact. Hale. 
ENTIONARY, a. [from convention. ] 
$ von contract; ſettled by ftipula- 
: Carew. 
ENTUAL, a. [ conventuel, French, ] 
pg io a convent; monaſtick. 
Ayliffe. 
ENTUAL, . [from — Fe 
14 Mn; ane that lives in a con- 


ROE. v. n, { convergo, Latin. ] 


do one point from different places, 


7 : Newton, 
King. | a, [from converge, ] 
. § Tending to one point 
op places, 

Wähl E. a, [from conver 

: . e.] Qua- 
i arerſation ; fit for NN 


Boyle. 


CON 


CONVE'RSABLENESS. gy con ver - 
ſable.) The quality of being a pleaſing 
companion. 

CONVE'RSABLY. ad. [from converſable.] 
In a converſable manner. | | 

CONVE'RSANT, 4. [converſant, French. ] 

1. Acquainted with; familiar. Hooker. 
2. Having intercourſe with any. | 

_ 
3. Relating to; having for its object; con- 
cerning; logick is converſant about many 
wan: | Hooker. Addiſon, 

CONVERSA'TION, /. [converſatio, Latin, ] 

1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk. 

2. A SOTO act of diſcourſing upon any 
ſubje » LY 
3. Commerce; intercourſe; familiarity. 


mon life, Peter. 

CONVE'RSATIVE. a. [from converſe.] Re- 
lating to publick life; not contempla- 

tive. | 

To CONVERSE. v. n. [converſer, French. 

1. To cohabit with; to hold intercou 
with. | ; Locke. 
2. To be acquainted with, Shakeſpeare, 
3- To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 


talk. Milton, | 


es diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſub- 
ject. 
. To have commerce with a different 
5 | 
CONVERSE, /. [from the verb. 
1. Manner of diſcourſing in familiar life. 
| P ope. 
2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; famili- 
arity. Glanville, 
CONVERSELY, ad. [from converſe. ] With 
change of order; reciprocally. 
CONVE'RSION. ſ. [converfio, Latin, ] 
1. Change from one ſtate into another; 
tranſmutation, * Arbuthnot, 
2. Change from reprobation to grace. 
3- Change from one religion to an- 
other, ; 
4. The interchange of terms in an argu- 
ment; as, no virtue is vice, no vice is vir- 
tue. | | : 
CONVE'RSIVE. a. [from converſe.] Con- 
verſable; ſociable. 
To CONVERT. v. a. [converto, Latin, ] 


1. To change into another ſubſtance z to 


tranſmute. | Burnet, 
2. To change from one religion to an- 
other. „„ 
3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 
4. To turn toward any point. Brown, 
5. To apply to any uſe; to appropriate, 


To CONVERT, v. n. To undergo a change z 


to be tranſmuted, | Sbakeſpeares 
Ces - CON. 


4. Behaviour; manner of acting in com- 


r 
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CONVERT. J A perfon converted from CONVE'YANCER. . Till 


one opinion t9 another, Stilling fleet, 
CONYE'RTER, /. [ from convert. ] One that 


makes converts. 


* CONVERTIBILITY, ,. [from conwerti-. 


le.] The quality of being poffible to be 


converted, 


_ CONVERTIBLE. a. {from tonvert. ] 


1. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable. 
, Arbuthnor. 
2. So much alike as that one may be uſed 
for the other, 4 
CONVERTIBLY, ad. [from convertible.) 


Recipr:cally. South. 
CONVERTITE. ſ. [conwerti, French.] A 
convert, | Donne, 
CONVEX. ad. [convexus, Latin.] Riftng 
in a circular form; oppoſite to concave, 
CO'NVERX. /. A convex body. Tickel. 
CONVE XED. particip. a. [from convex.] 
Protuberant in a circular form, 
; 99 Brown, 
CONVE XEDLY.. ad. [from convex.] In a 
- convex form. | Brown, 
CONVE'XITY. /. [from convex.] Protube- 
rance in a circular form. Newton, 
CONVE'XLY. ad. [from convex.] In a 
convex form. Grew. 
CONVE'XNESS. /. [from conwex,] Sphe- 
roidical protuberance z convexity, 
CONVE'XO-CONCAVE. a. Having the 
hollow en the inſide, correſponding to the 
external protuberance. Nexvton, 
To CONVEY, v. a. [convebo, Latin. 
1. To carry; to tranſport from one place 
to another. | 1 Kings, 
2. To hand from one to another. Lecke, 


3. To carry ſecretly, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To bring; to tranſmit. Locke, 
5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 
6. To impart. Locke. 
7. To introduce. | Lecke. 
8. To manage with privacy, 
Shateſpeare. 


CONVE'Y ANCE. ,. [from convey.] 
1. The act of removing any thing. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
2. Way for carriage or tranſportation, 
| | Raleigh. 
3+ The method of removing ſecretly. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. The means by which any thing is con- 
veyed. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Delivery from one to another. 
Lecke, 
6. Act of transferring property. 
| Spenſer, 
7. Writing by which property is transferred, 
Clarendon. 


3. Secret management ; juggling artifice, 
| | Hocker. Hudibres, 


- CONVICT. / [from the ve 4 


CON 


A lawyer who draws vriing y 
property is transferred. 

CONVE'YER, J. {from conv] 
carries or tranſmits any thing 


T7 CONVTCT,. V. d. e 0 
1. To prove guilty; to deieq in; 


2. To confute ; to diſcorer to l 
CONVICT. 4, Convicted; N. 


guilr, 


caft at the bar. 
CONVFCTION. /. {from cov] 
1. Detection of 2 It, 
2. The act of convincing; confut 
CONVTCTIVE, 4. [from ci 
the power of convincing, 
To CONVPNCE. v. @. | convinc, 
1. To force another to acknowlehy 
teſted poſition. 
2. To convit; to prove quily 


3. To evince; to prove. | 
4. To overpower ; to a 
CONVINCEMENT. , [from « 
Conviction. Dun g 
CONVTNCIBLE. 2. [from carving 
1. Capable of conviction. | 
2. Capable of being evidently dj 
CONVINCINGLY, ad. [| from c 
ſuch a manner as to leave no 
doubt, | 
CONVINCINGNESS, . {from a 
The power of convincing, | 
To CONVTI'VE. v. a. | convive, Lat 
entertain; to feaſt, Sha 
CONVIVAL. 7 4. [convivaly, 
CONVIVIAL. $ Relating to a 
ment; feſtal; ſocial, * I 
CONU'NDRUM, ſ. A low jet; 
ble. 
To CONVOCATE. v. 2. [covey 
To call together. : 
CONVOCA'TION,. /. | convecarn, | 
1. The act of calling to an a 


2. An aſſembly. 4 
3. An aſſembly of che clergy 
{ultation upon matters ecclchal 
the parliament confiſts of two 
h-uſes, ſo does this; the archdil 
biſhops fit ſeverally ; the reſt of | 
are repreſented by deputies. © 

T, CON VOK E. v. 4. {corvect, Lat 
call together; to fummon do 4 


| 3 „Ee 
T6 CONVO'LVE, . . Irre 


| 
| 
| 


art upon an- To OO. v. n. | 
j together ; to roll l _ 1. To grow leſs hot. | 


U TED. part. Teil; : rolled upon 2. To growleſs 8 
0 Moodxba | | 


rd, 
tio, Latin.) COOLER. . [from c. 
1 3 83 upon itſelf. x. That which has the power of nie 
Gr 4 


eco. ur 4, is ma 
+ ſtate of rollingtogether in company, 2. A veſſel in ahi any ching is | 
0 v. v. 4. | convcyer, French. ] To edo. 2 
ſea, for the ſake of CO OLLV. ad. [from cool L. J. 
- M by land or 3 
4 f 1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. Tho 
oy. ſ. [from the verb. ] x 2+ Without paſſion. ; Ar e. 
attending the road by way of de- co OLNESS. ſ. [from cool.] 
Shakeſpeare, 1. Gentle cold 3 a ſoft or mild degree of 
lee 20 of attending as a defence. cold. ' © Baton, 
Panck. |. [contiſance, French, ] Cog= 2. Want of affection; diſinclination. 5 
ke; notice. * Clarendun. 
LSE v. 4. [convulſus, Latin.] bg Freedom from paſſion, 
Mean irregular and involuntary motion COOM., ſ. [ecume, French. 1 "a 
le parts of any body. Thomſon, 1. Soot that gathers over an oven n 
ION. {. [ convulſlo, Latin. ] 2. That matter that works out of the whe 
udien is an involuntary contraction of carriages. \ Bai 
le fibres and muſcles. Quincy. COOMB. fe A meaſure of corn containi 
Ay Pn and violent motion; come four buſhels, | | 2 
J emple, COOP. ſ. [haype, Dutch. ] 
VISIVE. a. [convulſif, Fr.] at 1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation” 
þ gives twitches or ſpaſms, Hale. of liquids. 
. [connil, Fr. cuniculus, Latin. 1A 2. A cage; a penn for animaly as poultry 


it; an animal that burroughs in the * or ſheep. p. 
ud, Ben Jabnſon. To COOP. v. a. [from the noun.]. To ſhut 
BOROUGH. J. A place where rab- up in a narrow compaſs ; to cage. 

make their holes in the ground. Dryden. 


INYCATCH, v. 2. To chest; to COOPE'E. ſ. [ceup?, Freneh.] A motion in 
| Shakeſpeare, * dancing, 

NCATCHER, . A thief; a cheat. CO'OPER, /, [from corp. ] One that makes 
0, v. x, [from the ſound, 1 To cry coops or barrels. Child, 
b dove or pigeon. Thomſon, CO'OPERAGE, ve [from cooper. ] The price 
|. [cquus, Latin.] One whoſe pro- paid for cooper's work. 


ble, Shakeſpeare, Latin.] 
KMAID. f,. Tcook and maid.] A maid 1. To labour jointly with another to the 


KR00M. . | cook and com.] A room 2. To concur in producieg the lame effect. 
which proviſions are prepared for the COOPER ATION. ſ. ¶ from cooperate, The 


Picrew, at of e or concurtingtothe ſame 
burg OK. v, a, [coqur, Latin.] end. Bacon. 
To dike victuals for the table. COOPERATIVE, a. from cooperate. 4 Pra- 
5! Decay of Piety, moting the ſame end jointly,” 

1 all To prepare for any pups COOPERA”TOR. ſ. [from cooperate. He 


KERY, /. [from cook. ] — art of ſame end with others. | 
ww Davies, COOPTA'”IION. . [ ccopto, Latin.] Adop- 


6 [heelen, Dutch. ] tion; aſſumption. 
"— cold; approaching to cold. coOR DIN ATE. a. [con and ordinatus, Lat, 
| ag not ardent ; not fond, Holding the fame rank. Waits. 


. Freedom from heat; as, the coo COO'RDINATELY. ad. [from coordinate. ] 
eien g. 
In the ſame rank. 


. a. a: [teelen, Dutch. COO'RDINATENESS. /. [from coor dinate.] 

make cool; to allay heat, I be ſtate of being coordinate. 
1 e Arbuthnot, COORDIN ACTION. f. from coordinate] 
N ut paſſion ; to calm anger. The ſtate of holding the ſame rank; colla- 


Ty Mes proviſions, a Addiſon, ſame end. Baton. Boyle, | 


Swift, teralneſs. - "bank 
COOT, 


an 1s to dreſs and prepare victuals for To COO'PERATE, v. n. Len and Peru, 


* 


bakeſpeare, that, by joint endeavours, promotes the | 
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To COPE. V. A. 


COPIER, /. [from copy. ] 


cor 


coor. J., Lee, French. ] A fall br 


water- | Dryden. 


COP. J. Ii, Dotch.] The head; the top 


of any thing. 
CO'PAL. ſ. The Mexican term for à gum. 
COPA'RCENARY. /. [from coparcener. ] 
ont ſucceſſion to any inheritance, . Hale. 
PA'RCENARY., ſ. from con and parti- 
ceps, Latin, ] Ceparceners are ſuch as have 
equal portion in the inheritance of the an- 
ceſtor. R . Convel. Dauies. 
COPA'RCENY. ſ. [See Cor aAcEN EI. J 
An equal ſhare of coparceners. 183 
CO PARTNER. ſ. > and partner.] One that 
has a flare in ſome common ftock or 
FE pr 
COPA'RTNERSHIP. /. [from copartner. 
The ftate of bearing an equal part, or poſ- 
ſelling an equal ſhare, _ Hale, 
CO'PATAIN, a, | from cope.] High raiſed; 
o Hanmer. 
COPA'YVA. ſ. A gum which diſtils from 
na a tree in Braſil, | POET Es 
COPE. ,. [See Cor.] | | 
1. Any thing with which the head is co- 
vered; | | 1 
2. A ſacerdotal cloak, worn in ſacred mi- 
niſttation. | * 
3+ Any thing which is ſpread over the head. 


1855 RS Dryden, 

7 COPE. v. 3. [from the noun. 
1. To cover as with a cope. Addiſon, 
2. To reward ; to give in return. 


Shakeſpeare, 
3. To contend with; to oppoſe, 


8 bakeſpear E. 


1. To contend; to ſtruggle; to ftrive, 


Phillips. 


2. To interchange kindneſs or ſentiments, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
CO'PESMATE. /. Companion; fiiend. 


1. One that copies; a tranſcriber, 
| | | Addiſon. 

2. A plagiary ; an imitator. Ticket, 
COPING. ſ. [from cope.] The upper tire 
of maſonry which covers the wall. 


| COPIOUS, 4. [copia, Latin. ] 


1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in 
great quantities, 1 | 

2. Abounding in words or images; not 

barren 3 not conciſe. = 


 EOPIQUSLY, ad. [from copizus. ] 


1. Plentifully; abundant 3 in great quan- 
tities. | ? 
2. At large; without brevity or conciſc- 

neſs; diffuſely. Addiſon. 

CO'PIOUSNESS. ſ. [from copious. ] 

1. Plently; aþundance z exuberance, 


bronze, uſed for figures and ſtatue, 


. COPPER-PLATE. J. A plate © 


Spenſer . 


70 COPSE. v. a. {from the noun 


COP 


IMmifator. 

CO PLAND, {. A piece of ground! 

6 5888 with an acute angle. 

a a. fr J Ri 
head. | be, W * 

bar J. An infirument uſe ! 

miſtry. Its uſe is to tr b 
and 8 n 

CO PPER. J. Loeper, Dutch.] Ons 

fx 8 metals. C is 1h 

duct le and malleable metal, aſter 
filver, Of copper and lapis calamin 

formed braſs ; of copper and tin, bell 
of copper and braſs, what the Fre 


CO PPER. ſ. A boiler larger than 
_ able pot. 2 
CO'PPER-NOSE, fe [copper and mi 


red noſe, 


pictures are engraven. 
CO'PPER-WORK. fo [ copper and 
A place where copper is manutatt 
CO'PPERAS, /. | kopperocſe, Du 
name given to three ſorts of vitrid 
green, the bluiſh green, and the 
What is commonly fold for copper; 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind d 
found on the ſeaſhore in Eflex, 
CO'PPERSMITH. ſ. { copper and jmith 
that manufactures copper, 
CO'PPER WORM. / 
1. A little worm in ſhips. 
2. A worm breeding in one's * 
L 
CO'PPERY. 4. from cop per.] Cont 
copper. | Ws 
CO PPICE. ſ. [coupeaux, Fr.] Lo 
cut at ſtated times for fuel. 

8 S. da. N 
CO'PPLE-DUST. /, [or cupel duft. 
* uſed in purifying metals, _ 
CO'PPLED. . {from cop.] Riſing ins 

form. | Wo 


COPSE, f, Short wood, 


preſerve underwoods. 
CO'PULA. /. { Latin, ] The word which 
the ſubject and predicate of a props 
as, books are dear; are 18 the cp 


To CO/PULATE. v. a, [copulo, La 
unite; to conjoin. 

To CO'PULATE. v. 3. To come. 
as different ſexes. - of 

COPULA'TION, /. [from copulate. 
congreſs or embrace of the two ſexe 


COPULATIVE, 4. [4puleireny 


3 1 "Wh 
f erummar. Copulative propo 
Eee have more ſubjects; 
riches and honours are temptations, 

I. / ſcpie, French. ] 


| ori- 
tranſcript from the ane” owing 


Hooker. 


la ftrument by which any conveyance 
es. Shakeſpeare. 
A pifture drawn from another picture. 

.BOOK. |. [copy and beok.] A book 


. which copies are written for learners to 
amin | 

tate, | 
17 yY.ZOLD. .. [copy and Fold.) A te- 


e for which the tenant hath nothing 
few but the copy of the rolls made 
the feward of his lord's court. This is 
þ4 a baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the 
| of the lord; yet not fimply, but ac- 
fing to the cuſtom of the manor z; ſo 
if a copy-holder break. not the cuſtom 
the manor, and thereby forfeit his te- 
te, he cannot be turned out at the lord's 
ure. Coxvel, 
Y-HOLDER, ſ. One that is poſſeſſed 
land in copyhold, 

Pv. v. 4. 

Jo tranſcribe; to write after an ori- 


To imitate; to propoſe to imitation, 

VPY. v. 2. To do any thing in imita- 
of ſomething elſe, Dryden, 
DET. v. a, [from the noun. } To 


Aint els Swi * 
cn Rv. / [coguererie, Fr.] Affecta- 
W of amorous advances, Addiſon, 


QWETTE, /. [coquetre, French.] A gay, 
grl, who eadeavours to attract no- 


Al. /. [crorogle, Welſh. ] A boat 
Ia Wales by fiſhers ; made by drawing 
* oiled cloth upon a frame of wicker 


ML J [cerallium, Latin. ] 
Red ezral is a plant of preat hardneſs 


u it has after long expoſure to the air, 


nen Hill. 
e piece of coral which children have 
Mt their necks, Pope, 


LINE. 2. Conſiſti 
Aux. onſiſting of coral. 


Kin medic; 
wrd in hardneſs, Hill, 


ID, or Con-LLoOWDAL. ad PLE 
= Reſemblirg coral, 1 

1 „ [courant, French. ] A nimble 
_ xy | Maulſb. 


1 „ ae. a ood and fair 
An individual book; 38, @ f j '-CO'RBEL, or Cox EIL. ſ. A ſhort piece of 


| the original; the arche- 
The autograph; the original 3 te . 


CORDELTER. 


at with an appearance of amorous ten- 


| ſony nature while growing in the wa- 


J. Coralline js a ſea-plant 
ne; bu: much inferiour to 


cor 


CORBAN. ,. [2293.] An alms baftcety 


a gift; an alm. _ King Charles. 
CORBE. a. [courbe,'French.] Crooked. 


CO'RBEILS. f. Little baſkets uſed in forti- 


fications, filled with earth, 
CO'RBEL. ſ. [In architecture.] The repre- - 
ſentation of a baſker, ö | 


3 ſticking out ſix or eight inches from 
a Wall. ö | 
CORD. ſ. [cort, Welſh; chorda, Lat.] 
1. A rope; a ſtring. Blackmore. 
2. A quantity of wood or fuel; a 2 
eight feet long, four high, and four 
broad. e , 

CORD-MAKER. ſ. [cerd and make.] One 
whoſe trade is to make ropes; a rope- 
maker, 

CORD- WOOD. ſ. [cord and wood. ] Wood 
piled up to be ſold for fuel, | 

To CORD, v. a. [from the noun. ] To bind 
with ropes, 755 

CO RDAGE. .. [from cerd.] A quantity 
cords.” : Raleigb. 

CORDED. a. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

A Franciſcan frier; ſo 
named from the cord which ſerves him for 
a cincture. | Prior. 

CORDIAL. ſ. [from cor, the heart, ny 
1. A medicine that increaſes the force 
the heart, or quickens the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 
3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
exhilarates. Dryden. 

CORDIAL. as ; 

1. Reviving; invigorating; reſtorative. 
2. Sincere z hearty ; proceeding from the 
heart. Hammond. 

CORDIA'LITY, ſ. [from cordial. ] 
1. Relation to the heart. - ron. 

2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy, 

CO'RDIALLY, ad, [ from cordial.] Sincere- 
ly; heartily. South. 


CO*RDINER. ſ. [cordonnier, French.]J A 


ſhoemaker. Copel, 
CO"RDON. 1 [French.] A row of ſtones. 
CO'RDWAIN, /. | cordowan, leather. ] Spaniſh 

leather. Spenſer, 
CORDWA'INER, ſ. A ſhoemaker, | 
CORE. ſ. [ceur, French. i 

1. The heart, Shakeſpeare, 


2, The inner part of any thing. 
| Raleigh, 
3- The inner part of a fruit which con- 
tains the kernel. Bacon. 
4. The matter contained in a boil or ſore. 
| Dryden. 
CORIA'CEOUS, a, ſceriaceus, Latin, ] 
1. Conſiſting of leather, ; 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather, 


CORINTH. 


5 
Lo Ys 


COR 


CORINTH. ſ. A fmall fruit commonly 
Called currant. n; . 
CORLNTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned 

the fourth of the five orders of architecture. 


* 


\ 


leaves, between which little ſtallæs ariſe, of 


The capital is adorned with two rows of CO'RNEOUS, a, [corre Latin, 


which the ſixteen volutes ate formed, which CORNER. 


ſupport the abacus, ) 

CORK. . {cortex, Latin. | 
1. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpeQs like 
the ilex, excepting the bark. Miller. 

. The bark of the cork tree uſed for 
Kopples. 


. « 


3. The ſtopple of a bottle, Ning. 


CORKING-PIN. /. A pin of the largeſt 
ſize. gt Swift, 

CO RKV. a. from cork. ] Conſiſting of cork. 

_ Shakeſpeare, 

'CO'RMORANT. ſ. [cormeran, French, ] 
1. A bird that preys upon fiſh. 

2. A glutton. | . 

CORN. /. [conn, Saxon. ] 

1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in 
pods. Jobs xils 25, 

2. Grain yet unreaped. | Knolles, 
3+ Grain in the ear; yet unthreſhed. Job. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and 

painful. Wiſeman. 

T0 CORN, v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. 
2. To granulate. 

CORN-FIELD. /. A field where corn is 
-” growing. | Shakeſpeare, 
CORN-FLAG. ſ. [corn and flag.] A plant; 
the leaves are like thoſe of the fleur- 
de-lys. | 
- CORN-FLOOR. J. The floor where corn is 
ſtored. : — + 1 Os 
CORN-FLOWER. {| from corn and floxver, ] 

The blue bottle. Bacon. 
CORN LAND. ſ. [corn and land.] Land 
appropriated to the production of grain. 
CO N. Mas TER. ſ. [corn and maſter, | One 

that cultivates corn for ſale, Bacon. 
CORN-MILL. /. | corn and mill.] A mill to 


4 


grind corn into meal. Mortimer. 
 -\CORN-PIPE, ſ. A pipe made by ſlitting the 
joint of a green ſtalk of corn. Tickel, 


CORN-SALLAD, f. Corn-ſallad is an herb, 
whole top-leaves are a ſallet of them- 
ſelves. 

CO'RNAGE. /. {from corne, Fr.] A tenure 

which obliges the landholder to give notice 
of an invaſion by blowing a horn. 
..CO'RNCHANDLER, ſ. [corn and chandler.] 
One that retails corn. 

CORNCUT TER. ſ. from corn and cut. ] A 

man whoſe profeſſion is to extirpate corns 


from the foot. Wiſeman... 
-— CO'RNEL. fe [cormus, Latin. 


+ CORNE'LIAN-TREE.S The Cornel-tree- 


CO'RNEMUSE, J. [French.} 4 


CORNUTED. a. [cornutus, Latir 


a 


beareth the fruit commonly call: 


nel or cornelian cherry. 
ruſtick flute. 


of a ſubſtance re embling horn, 


1. An N. ee 


2. A ſecret or remote place. 
3. The extremities; the ütmol 


CO'RNER-STONE. . The ſtone th 
the two walls at the corner, 
CO'RNER-TEETH of a Horſe, are 
teeth which are placed between the 
teeth and the tuſhes. Farr 
CO'RNERWISE. ad. [corner and 
Diagonally ; from corner to cornef 
CO'RNET. fe | cornette, French,] 
1. A muſical inſtrument blown 
mouth, | 3 
2. A coinpany or troop of hork 


þ 
3. The officer that bears the ſtan 
troop, : 

4. CorNnET of 4 Horſe, is the | 
of his paſtern that runs round the 
5. A icarf anciently worn by dod 

CO'RNETTER. ſ. from corret.] | 
of the cornet, 

CO'RNICE. . [ corniche, Frenel 
higheſt projection of a wall or col 

CO'RNICLE, -f. [from cornu, Lat 
little horn. 

CORNI'GEROUS. - a, [corniger, 
Horned ; having horns. 

CORNUCO'PLEA. ſ. [Latin,] The 
plenty. 

To CORNU'TE, v. u. | cornutus, 
- beſtow horns ; to cuckold, 


ed with horns ; cuckplded, 
CORNU'TO. /. {from cornutus, 

man horned ; a cuckold, 96 
CO'RNY. 4. | from cornu, horn, 

1. Strong or hard like horn; by 


2. [from corn.] Producing corn. 
- CORO'LLARY. ſ. { corollariun, 


corolla. ] 

I. The concluſion. E 
| Government of ' 
2, Surplus. $ on; 


CORO'NA. ſ. [Lat,] The crown of 
CO'RONAL. /. | corona, Latin. 
a garland, ; 
CO'RONAL. 2. Belonging to the 
head. : 
CO'RONARY. 4. | coronariut, 
1. Relating to a crown. 
2. It is applied in anatomy u 


cOR 


0 dong the heart in the man- 
—_— 5 Bentley. 


d. . 
A Kon. ſ. (from 2 Latin.] 
8 ſolemnity of crowning a 
"0 =, : | Sidney. 
* Je pomp or aſſembly preſent at a co- 


5 
WER, . [from corona, Lat.] An officer 
F duty is to enquire, how any violent 
ung occaſioned. Shakeſpeare, 
MET. .. [coronetta, Ital.] An infe- 
crown worn by the nobility; Sidney. 
ORAL. /: [corrupted from caporal, | 


n the a.] Toe loweſt officer of the in- 
Farris af g ay. 
„ and DRAL of a Ship, An officer that 


the charge of ſetting the watches and 


85 

ORAL, a. {corporel, Fr.] | 
lalating to the bod); belonging to the 
| J Atterbury, 
terial ; not ſpiritual, Shakeſpeare. 
MA LITV. / [from corporal. } The 
ity of being embodied, aleigh, 
RALLY, ad. [from 2 Bo- 


d the N 
7 dol RATE. a, [from corpus, Latin. ] 
net,] ed in a body or community, Swift, 


of community, 
ORA'TION. /. [from corpus, Lat. A 
politick, authorized to have a com- 


her common conſent, to grant or re- 
in hu, any thing within the compaſs 
der charter: even as one man. Davies. 
PORATURE. /. {from corpus, Lat.] 
ſte of being embodied, 

UREAL, a. [corporeus, Lat.] Having 
I; not immaterial, Tillotſon, 
EAT. / from corporeus, Lat.] 


tus, c aityz bodilineſs, Stilling fleet, 
Sb RIFICA'TION, J. from corporify. ] 

rn, of giving body or palpability. 

n; be 


8 ddocy, 
10 J. {corps French. 


n, ; 
body, Dryden, 
| lraſe; a dead body; a corſe, 
if of 'a 4 5 Addiſon, 
$6 quniity of land. 
_ Wy of forces, 
in.] PULENCE, 


i Ikineſs of body; fleſhineſs. 
4 tle; groſſneſs of matter, 


0 the 


Donne, 


Ray. 


165 2 . ; a | corpulentus, Latin. 
uk. Ben Jobnſon 
* 
my u | SLE, . [corpuſeulum, bly x 
3 W atom. | Newton, 
iy 


© viſible bodies. 


MRATENESS. . [from corporate. ] 


ſa}, one head officer or more, able, 


IRPORIFY, v. a. [ from corpus, Lat.] 
A | 8 


eos 


CORPU'SCULAR. 7 #. {from orfuſ-- 
CORPUSCULA*RIAN. S culum, Lat.] Re- 
lating to atoms; compriſing ſmail or indi- 
Boyle, Bentley. 
To CORRA DE. v. 3. [corrado, Latin. 
To rub off; to ſcrape together. SHOT 
CORRADIA'TION, {. [con and radius, Lat.]. 
A conjunction of rays in one point. Bacen. 
To CORRECT, v. a. [ correftum, Lat.] 
1, To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to diſcipline. 
2. To amend ; to take away faults. Rogers. 
3. To vbviate the qualities of one ingte“ 
dient by another. h Prior. 
4. To remark faults, BY | 
CORRE'CT. a. ¶correctus, Lat.] Reviſed or 
finiſhed with exact neſs; accurate. Felton. 


CORRE'CTION. g. [from corref?.] 
Harris, 


1. Puniſhment; diſcipline; chaſtiſement. 
2. AQ of taking away faults; amendment. 
| 3 © . Dryden. 
3+ That which is ſubſtituted in the place of 
any thing wrong, Watts, 
4. Reprehenſion; animadverſion. Brown. 
5. Abatement of noxious qualities; by the 
addition of ſ'mething contrary, Donne, 
CORRE'CTIONER, /. [from correien.} 
A jayl-bird, a Sha beſpeare. 
CORRE'CTIVE. a. [from correct.] Having 
the power to alter or obviate any bad qua- 
” hties, ___ - Arbuthnet, 
CORRE'CTIVE, /. 
1. That which has the power of alterin 


or obviating any thing amils. South, 
2. Limitation; reſtriction. Hale, 
CORRECTLY. ad. Accurately z appo- 
ſitely; exactly. Tocke. 
CORRE'CTNESS. ſ. [from corref.] Accu- 
racy ; exactneſs. Swift. 


CORRE'CTOR. /. [from correct. ] 
1. He that amends, or alters, by puniſh- 


ment. Sprat. 
2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from 
faults. | _ Swift, 


3. Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as 

guards againſt, or abates the force of ano= 

ther. Quincy. 
To CO RRELATE. v. 2. from con and re- 

latus, Lat.] To have a reciprocal relation, 
as father and ſon. at 
CO'RRELATE, ſ. One that ſtands in the 

oppoſite relation, | South. 
CORRE'LATIVE, a. [cen and relativus, 

Lat.] Having a reciprocal relation, 

4 ; | _—_ South. 

CORRE'LATIVENESS. ſ. [from coarelg- 


tive.] The ſtate of being correlative. 


 CORRE'P TION, /. f correprum, Lat.] Objur- 


gation ; chiding; reprehenſion; reproof. 
Oe vernment of the Tongue. 
To CORRESPO'ND, D. . [cen and rn 72 
deo, Latin. OO INE 
# - 1. Ts 


1 oa 


1. To ſuit; to anſwer; to fit. Locke, 
2. To keep up commerce with another by 
alternate letters, | be 
CORRESPO'NDENCE. 7 /. [frofn corre- 
CURRESPO'NDENCY.$S end.] 

1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one 

thing to another, | 

2 Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligence, 

| King Charles, Denlam, 

3. Fnendſhip ; interchange of offices or 
civilities, . Bacor. 


\ - 


CORRESPO'NDENT. a. [from correſpond. ] 


Suitable; adapted; agreeable z anſwerable. 
a 25 1 Heoker, 
CORRESPO'NDENT. ſ. One with whom 


intelligence or commerce is kept up by 


mutual meſſages or letters. Denbam. 
CORRESPO'NSIVE. a. from correſpond.] 
Anſwerable; adapted to any thing, 


14 Shakeſpeare, 
CO'RRIDOR. ſ. {French.] 


I. The covert way lying round the fortifi- 


cations. 5 
2. A gallery or long iſle round about a 
building, Harris. 


CORRUGIBLE. a. [from corrigo, Latin. ] 
1. That which may be altered or amended, 
2. Puniſhable. | | Hoauel. 
3. Corrective; having the power to cor- 
ret. Shakeſpeare, 


CORRI'VAL, fe [con and rival, ] ival ; 


competitor. Spenſer, 
CORRIVALRY. ſ. [from corrival, ] Com- 
petition 3 oppoſition of intereſt, _ 
CORRO'BORANT. a. [from corroborate.] 
Having the power to give ſtrength. Bacon. 
To CORROC'BURA'TE. v. 4. [con and ro- 
boro, Latin, ] 
1. To confirm; to eſtabliſh, Bacon, 
2. To ſtrengthen; to make ſtrong. 
F | Wotton, 
 CORROBORA'TiON. . [from correbo- 
rate.] The act of firengthening or con- 
fir ming. Bacon, 
COKRO'BORATIVE. a. [from cerrobo- 
rate.] Having the power of increaſing 
Qirength, - Wiſeman, 
To CORRO'DE. v. a. [corrodo, Lat.] To 
eat away by degrees; to wear away gra- 
 gually. Boyle, 
- CORRO'DENT. a. {from corrode.] BRav- 
ing the nower of corroding or waſting, _ 
CORRO'DIBLE. a. | from corrode.] Poſſible 
to be conſumed, Bron, 


_ CO'RRODY. ſ. {corrodo, Lat.] A defalca- 


cation from an lilo auce. life. 
CORROSIBILITY. . | from correſible. 
Poſſibility to be conſumed by a menſtru- 
um, I . 
CORRO'SIBLE. 4. from correde.] Poſſible 
to be conſumed by a menſtruum. 


4 


COR 


CORRO'SIBLENESS. J. {from 
Suſceptibility of corrohon, 

CORRO'SION. fo [corrodg, Lati 
power of eating or wearing away 
grees, | * 

CORRO'SIVE. a, [ corred, Latin,] 


1. Having the power of wearing a 
2. Having the quality to fret ar i 


CORRO'SIVE, /. 

2. That which has the quality of 
any thing away, 

2. That which has the power of 
pain, 

CORRO'SIVELY, ad. [from corry 
1. Like a corrofive, © 
2, With the power of corroſion, 

CORRO'SIVENESS, /. [from « 

The quality of corroding or eatin 
acrimony. | 

CO'RRUGANT, a. [from corrupate 

Ing the power of contracting into 

To CO'RRUGATE. v. 4. [cri 
To wrinkle or purle up, 

CORRUGA'TION, /, [ from c 
Contraction into wrinkles, 

To CORRU'PT, v. 4. [corruptus, La 
1. To turn from a ſound to a pu 
ſtate ; to infect. 
2. To deprave; to deſtroy integ 

vitiate. 2 Cor. Li 

To CORRU'PT. v. n. To become 

to grow rotten, 

CORRU'PT, a. from corrupt.) \ 
tainted with wickedneſs, 

CORRU'PTER. /. {from corrupt.] 
taints or vitiates, | 

CORRUPTIBULITY. /. [from c 
Poſſibility to be corrupted, | 

CORRU'PTIBLE. a. | from corrupt, 
I, Suſceptible of deſtruction, 
2. Poſhble to be vitiated. 

CORRU'PTIBLENESS. ſ. [from 

/ ble,] Suſceptibility of corruption. 

CORRU'PTIBLY. ad. from « 
In ſuch a manner as to be one | 


ev 


CORRU'PTION. /. [corruptio, Lat.] 
1. The principles by which bod: 
the ſeparation of their parts. 
2. Wickeeneſs ; perverſion of pri 
3. Putreſcence, 5 
4. Matter or pus in a fore, _ 
5. The means by which any thin 
tiated ; depravation. 
CORRU'PTIVE. 4. from cerrapt.] 
the quality of tainting or vitiating 
CORRU'PTLESS. 4. [from c0r79þ1 
ſuſceptible of corruption; vndecay 


CORRU'PTLY. ad, | from cori. 


$77) 1 


* 


bos cor 


jon; with taint. COSMOGR A'PHICALLY. ad. [from cofme-" 
» Fthcorrupei0n þ 6. Shakeſpeare, graphical.) In a manner We to the 
ati fy: contrary to Purity. {truture of the world. - Brown, 
aw; 3 : Camden. COSMO'GRAPHY. ſ. [xiou©- and y;upw. ] 

* A pTuxss. /. [from corrupt.] The The ſcience of the general ſyſtem or affec- 
in] bir of corruption; putreſcence z vice. tions of the world. #4 South. 
ing AR, brach.] A pirate, COSMOPOLITAN, z Lc? and N 

1. COSMO ROLIITE. & .] A citizen of 


be (corpſe, French. . 
1 nt en Spenſer. the world; one who is at home in every 


ody; a carcaſe. | Addiſon. place. 9 2 | e 
Arr. |. lfu, French. ] A light CO SSET. ſ. A lamb brought up without 


ty of art of the body. the dam. Spenſer, 

aur for the forep P. COST: /. [kof, Dutch. | 

2 TICAL, . {cortex, bark, Latin.] 1. The price of any thing. | wh 
ky; belonging to the rind. Cheyne, 2. Sumptuouſneſs; luxury. Waller. 

* HeaTED. 0. {from corticatus, Latin. ] 3. Charge; expence. Crafbaw. 
embliog the bark of a tree. 4. Loſs; fine; detriment, K nolles, 


| Brown, To COST, v. n, preter. coſt ; particip. c. 
FICOSE. a. [from corticoſus, Latin, ] [ coufter, French. To be bought for; to 


of bark. de had at a price. | Dryden. 
TO. , The curvet. Peacham. CO'STAL, a. | coſta, Latin, a rib. ] Belonging 
8 SCANT. a. [ coruſco, Latin.] Glit= to the ribs. | Brown, 
* pe by flaſhes 3 flaſhing. _ CO'STARD. ſ. [from ceſter, a head,]! 
n Sc TION. ſ. [ceruſeatio, Latin.] 1. A head. | Shakeſpeare, 
k; cuick vibratica of light. 2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 
a c 1 ' Garth, Burton. 
PMBIATED. a. ſcorymbus, Lat.] Gar CO STIVE. a. [ confipe, French. ] RN 
* el with branches of berries. ' 1. Bound in the body, Prior, 
do WMBIFEROUS. ad. [| corymbus and 2. Cloſe z unpermeable. Mortimer. 
Latin.] Bearing fruit or berries in CO'STIVENESS. ſ. [from ceſtive.] The ſtate 


hes, of the body in which excretion is obſtrue- 


US. .. ¶Latin.] Amongſt ancient ted. 0 Locke, 
yon nils, cluſters of berries : amongſt mo- CO'STLINESS. ſ. [from coſtly, ] Sumptuouſ-- | 
| 5 2 compounded aiſcous flower; ſuch neſs; expenſiveneſs, Glanville, | 
. the flowers of daiſies, and common CO'STLY, a. | from ceſt.] Sumptuous ; ex- 1 
ld, Quincy. penſive. + Pei 5 + od Dye, 4 
pee] INOMANCY, f, [#57-mww, a ſieve, CO'STMARY, ſ. [roftvs, Latin.] An herb. 1 
pe74z, divination, | The art of divi- CO'STREL. ſ. A bottle. Skinner, BW! 
m ci by means of a ſieve. COT, 7} At the end of the names of places, = | 0 
CANT, J. In geometry.] The ſe- COTE. from the Saxon cox, a cottage, . ; ö 
Taff, [dt an arch, which is the complement COAT, eee Gibſon. | 
| _nother to ninety degrees. Harris, COT. ſ. fcor, Sax.] A ſmall houſe; a hut {| 
Sh ih, |, (from cor ſer, old French to ſew.] a mean habitation. .\ +. - "Fenton. | 
mY = | — Shakeſpeare, COT. f. An abridgment of cotguean. | | | 
4g . lin, geometry.] The right fine COTA'NGENT. . [In geumetry.] Te = | 
rupte 1 be which 1s the complement of an- tangent of an arch which is the complement | | | bt 
ou Rien degrees. Harris. of another to ninety degrees, A Wi 
Lat, LICK, 4. u,. * To COTE. v. a, To leave — 7 5 | 
N Pe. ; . > 2 man. 
dodlie Nec. a. [nis Use.] : COTE 'MPORARY, a. [con es 
{x | * 8 the world, Latin. ] Living at the ſame time; cocta- 
Z Hp dung with the fun. Brown, «neous. : el. 
* bb. ad. {from coſmical.} With CO'TLAND. . [cot and land.] Land ap- 
chin Roy Os a Brown, pendant to a cottage, 54 6208 
i bin} 6 (#67446 2nd yo. ] The CO'TQUEAN. ſ. A man who bufies him- 
17 3 world; the creation. ſelf with women's affairs. Addiſon, 
ating HER. . [xiowo; and yez- CO'TTAGE. ſ. [from cot.] A hut; a 


4 who writes a deſcription of the mean habitation, Zeph. Taylor, Pope. 


an 
— GRAPHICAL Brown, CO"TTAGER,. g. [from cottager.] 
.. | Relating . 5 "gi a. [from coſmogra- 1. Ore who lives in a nut or cottage. 
oy 5 do the general detcription 2. One who hives in the common, without 
; paying rent, Bacon, 


AS 17 CO TTIER, | 


*% 


2 
ö 
4 
\ 


 CO'T TON, f. The down of the cotton- in the civil wars, 


ton. ; ; 
'To CO'TTON. . n. | elſe. 


> tin AUG. be Is On ds 
* — 
, = pg 8 


cov 


CO'TTIER. ,. [from co.] One who inba - COVENA'NTER, , 9 
dits a cot. who takes a covenant, A word — 


0, ford 


trees, + | CO'VENOUS. a, from covin 
CO TTON. . A plant, collufive ; en nts] Fray 


CO'TTON. J. Cloth or ftuff made of cot- To COVER. v, a. [courir, Fro 
1. To overſpread any thing with far 
Sha 


1. To riſe with A naps | . To conceal under ſomething laid 
2. To cement; to unite with. Swift, | 


70 COUCH. v. 1. [coucher, French.] 3. To hide by ſuperficial 
1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. Dryd, 4. To eee bows. * 


2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt to 5. To ſhelter; to conceal from h ; 1 
reſt. ph! . Dryaen. 6. To incubate; to breed on, Match 
3. To lie down in ambuſh, Hayward. 7+, To copulate with a female, 

4. Tolie in a ſtratum. Deuteronomy, 8. To wear the hat, numb 
5. To ſtoop, or bend down, in fear, in COVER. . [from the verb.] 7% 


pain. 1. Any thing that is laid over ano 
To COUCH. . a. ' 4 2. A concealment; a ſcreen; a vg 
1. To repoſe; to lie on a place of re- 3- Shelter ; defence. 06 
poſe. | ' CO'VVER-SHAME. , ſ. [cover and 

- 2+ To lay down any thing in a ftratum, Some appearance to conceal infag 
3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

£5 ; Bacon. CO VERING. . [from cover,] 

4. To involve; to include; to compriſe. veſture. | | 
Atierbury. CO'VERLET. .. [convrelit, French. 

8 To include ſecretly; to hide. South, outermoſt of the bedclothes ; tha 
» To lay cloſe to another. Spenſer, Which all the reſt are conceale 


7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt. Oo 255 
. | Dryden. CO'VERT, ſ. [couvert, French,] 

3. To depreſs the film that overſpreads the 1. A ſhelter; a defence. 
pupil of the eye. Dennis. 2. A thicket, or hiding-place. 
COUCH. . [from the verb.] C0OvERT. 8. [convert, French. ] | 
1. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is common 1. Sheltered ; not open; not expe 
to lie down drefled, 6 2. Secret; hidden; private; nfi 
2. A bed; a place of repoſe. | 


| iſſe 
Addiſan. CO VERT. a, [couvert, French.) 


4A layer, or ſtratum, Mortimer. of a woman ſheltered by marriage u 
COUCHANT a. [couchant, Fr.] Lying Huſband, 
down; ſquatting. - Miltan, CO'VERT-WAY, ſ. I from covertat 


CO'UCHEE. /. [French.] Bedtime; the time A ſpace of ground level with the he 
of viſiting late at night. Duden. or four fathom broad, ranging quil 
CO'UCHER, f. [from ceuch.] He that the half-moons, or other works te 


"couches or depreſſes cataracts, | country. 
COUCHFELLOW. /. [couch and fellow.) CO'VERTLY, ad, [from covert.) 

Bedfellow; companion, Shakeſpeare, cloſely. 
CO'UCHGRASS. /, A weed. Mortimer. CO'VERTNESS. /. [from covert.) 
COVE. /. | privacy. | 


1. A ſmall creek or bay. | CO'VER TURE. /. [from covert.) 


2. A ſhelter; a cover. 
CO VENANT. ſ. { coavenant, French. ] 
1. A contract; a ſtipulation. Waller. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a com- 
pact. Hammond. 
3. A writing containing the terms of agree- 
ment. ; Shakeſpeare, 
To CO'VENANT, v. u. [from the noun. ] 
To bargain; to ſtipulate. South. 
COVENANTE'E. /. [from covenant.] A 
party to a covenant z a ſtipulator z a bar- 
Sainer. | lie. 


Y wiſhed for. 


1. Shelter; defence; not ns 


it 


2. [In law.] The ſtate and con 
a married woman. Cord 

To CO'VET. v. a, [conveiter, Frei 
1. To d: fire inordinately ; to cebre 
due bounds, So 
2. To defire earneſtly,  _ 

To CO VET. v. n. To have a fit 
fire, x | 


CO'VETABLE. 4. {from covet. Bp 
C0 b re 


oo 


ſneſs. 
— ¶ convoiteux, French.] 


dinately de firous. Dryden. 
dinately cager of money; avati- 


in a good ſenſe, | 
It Taylr. 


dba 

lag TOUSLY. ad. [from covetous.] Ava- 
{y; eagerly Shakeſpeare, 

rang QUSNESS, . [from covetous,] A- 


f exgernels of gain. Tillotſon. 
couneey French. ] 
ay an old bird with her young 


number of birds together. Addiſon. 
„ [huch, Dutch.] A convulfion 
anot p lungs with noiſe. Smith, 
a ve UGH, v. 1. | kuchen, Dutch. ] To 
| the lungs convulſed; to make a noiſe 
den ouring to evacuate the peccant 
x from the lungs. Shakeſpeare, Pope. 
UGH, v. a, To eject by a cough. 


ench, 1 ſ. A dereitful agreement be- 
k 


ceale * 
0. [from cove.] A term in buita- 
"ob houſes that project over the 


D. [the inperfect preterite of can.] 
TER, J. jculter, Latin. ] The ſharp 
expo if the plough which cuts the en 
inſi ICIL, /. | concilium, Latin. ] 

aſſembly of perſons met together in 


h.] Iltation, Matthew, 

age u 1afembly of divines to deliberate upon 
bon, Watts. 

ert u ins called together to be con- 

ze he 

g qui le body of privy- -counſelldrs. 

ks toy Shake 


CL-BOARD, ſ. [council and — 


ci able; table where matters of ſtate 
nel. 


BEL, . [con lium, Latin.) 


rt.] deration, | Hooker. 
polun Mence; art; machination, 

| Proverbs. 
| cond Mey; the ſecrets intruſted in con- 
ocuel. Shale ſpeare. 
Frer here purpoſe ; deſign, <4 Cor, 


baſe that ptead a cauſe : ; the hi mot 
NSEL, v. 4. [ confilior, Lain. * 
bare advice or counſel to any per- 
ort. Mobile any thing 


ELLAPLE, 4. Tons cou 
3 nſel, | Will- 
C0 ® tive and follow 2 f 


Clarendon. 


- /. [from cough, ] One that 


tween two or more to the hurt 


. plot. Harris, 


Clarendan, | 


Be; direction. Clarendon, 


cov 


1. One that gives advice. 5 2278. 
2. Confident; boſom- friend. 


O'UNSELLOR. J. ffi 2 ok 
F. — French. 4008 Cc 7 1 rom ceunſel.I | 


3. One whoſe province is to deliberate ad | 


adviſe upon publick affairs.  - Baton, 


One that is conſulted in a cafe of law. 


 COUNSELLORSHIP. J. [from coonſellor. J 


The office or poſt of privy-counſellor, : 
To COUNT. v. a. [compter, French, . 
1. To number; to tell. 
2. To preſerve a reckoning. Tete. 
3. To reckon; do place to an account. 


Locke, 
4. To eſteem; to account; to eonfider as 
having a certain character. —. 
To impute to; to charge to. 
To COUNT, v. #, To f 2 


ſcheme. | — 
COUNT, f. Lege, French Xx 


1. Number. 0 Spenſera | 


2, Reckoning. peare. 
COUNT. ſ. compte, Fr.] A title of foreign 
nobility; an earl. 


CO'UNTABLE. a. [from count, 84 Tha, 


which may be numbered, 

CO'UNTENANCE., fe feountenance, French,” } 
1. The form wo 1 faces 5 the ſyſtem of the 
features. Milton. 
2. Air; look. S Shake 


3 Cahnneſs of lodk ; eompolure of face. | 


Swift. 
4. Confidence of mien ; _ of aſſurance, 
| | Clarendon, Sprut. 
5, Affection or ill-will as it appears upon 
the face. 


Spen 
: 6. pm, appearance of favour 3 7 ap 


Port 
7. Superficial appearance. | Aſthum, 


T6 COU'NTENANCE. v. @ [from the. 


noun, } 


care, 
2. To make a ſhew of. K 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing, 
Shake . 
N encourage; to appear in — 


1. To ſupport; to \patroaiſsz to vindie 


Wotton.” 


COUNTENA'NCER, /. [from countenanch. | 


One that countenances or ſupports 8 
ther. 


- 


CO'UNTER, 7. [from count. . 
1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a . 
of reckoning. Swift, 
2. The form on which goodsare viewed and 
money told in a ſhop, Dryden, 


3- CouN TER of a Hirſe, 1 is hit p or 


a horſe's forehand that lies between the 
| pep nk and under the neck. 


CO'UNTER, ad, [contre French. ] 


1. Contrary to; in oppoſition to. Sbork⸗ : 


2. The wrong way, | Shakeſpeare, 
3. Contrary ways, Locke, 


Farrier's Dig. 


To 


1 
| 
14 
= 


Aa oe YT ET . —— . 
* . a2 9 0 * 6 5 


c o uU 


To COUNTERA'CT: v.n. coe and a.] 


To hinder any thing from its effect by con- 
. trary agency. + 3,4 + 'Soved, 


. To COUNTERBA'LANCE. v. 4. [counter 
and balance. ]. To act againſt with an op- 


pofite weight. 93 76:15 «ee. 
COUNTERBA'LANCE,{. [from the verb.] 
” Oppoſite weigbt. | Locke, 
To COUNTERBU'FF. v. 4. [from counter 

and S.] To impel; to ſtrike back; 
| : ; ö Dryden. 


couxrxRRU FF. , [counter and buff. } A 


froke that produces a recoil, idney. 
CO'UNTERCASTER. /. counter and cafter. ] 
A book-keepeyz a cafter of accounts; a 
_,veckoner. i Shakeſpeare. 
COUNTERCHANGE, . [counter and 
.. change, ] Exchange; reciprocation, 
x { 1% 1 Shakeſpeare. 
To COUNTERCHANGE, v. a. To give 
And receive. ; a 
COUNTERCHA'RM. f. [ceunter and 
charm.) That by which a charm is diſ- 
- folved.; _ - CEE Bn Pope. 
Ts COUNTERCHA*RM. v. a. [from coun- 
ter and cbarm. ] To deſtroy the effect of an 
enchantment. Diecay of Piri. 
To COUNTERCHE'CK. v. a. | counter and 
.cbeek, } To oppoſe, 8 N 
COUNTERCHE'CK.. {. [from the verb.] 
Stop; rebuke. Shakeſpeare. 
To COUNTERDRA'W, v. a. [from coun- 
ter and draw,] To copy a deſign by means 
of an oiled: paper, whereon the ſtrolces ap- 
_ pearing through are traced with a pencil. 
COUNTERE VIDENCE., {. counter and evi- 
dence.] Teſtimony by which the depoſi- 
tion of ſome former witneſs is oppoſed, 
1 ET x a... 1 
To CO'UNTERFEIT, . 2. [contrefaire, 
French. 2 | 
1. To copy with an intent to paſs the copy 
for am original. MWalien 
2. To imifate; to copy; to reſemble. 
F Tillotſon. 


4 


PA Ta imitate hypocritically, | 


EQ'UNTERFEIT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. That which is made in imitation of ano- 
ther; forged 3, fiQitious. . Locke, 
2. Deceitful ; hypocritical, | | 

E£O'UNTERFEIT. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. One who perſonates another; an im- 
poſtor. | | Bacon. 
2. Something made in imitation of ano- 
ther; a forgery. Es.  -Tillaſon, 

COUNTERFEITER. ſ. [from counterfeit. ] 
A forger. 7 Camden. 

CO'UNTERFEITLY. ad. | from counterfeit. | 
Falfely ; with forgery. Shakeſpeare. 


COUNTERFE'RMENT., f. [counter and 
ferment. ] Ferment oppoſed to ferment, 


bg * o p< 


8 


00 o v 


COUNTERFE'SANCE, "rr: 
F rench.] The act of . 1 C 


gery. e | ER) 
CO/UNTERFORT. 1 [from county pd by 
Counter forts ate pillars ſerving tg red, 

walls, ſubject to bulge. . TERC 
COUNTERGA'GE., {. [ d An 
1 gage. ] A method uſed to mes TER: 
Joints by transferring the brea ry m 
mortiſe to the place where the [TER 


- Ko be.. . 
COUNTERGUA'RD, fe (from n 1 
guard. ] A ſmall rampart with TER! 
and ditch, «4 Bit 
COUNTERLI'GHT, fe. [from au 
Liebe.] A window or lig oppcbte 
thing. | IVI. 
Toa COUNTERMA ND. 5. 4. [com Loc 
French. | 
1. To order the contrary to what TER“ 
dered before. xe opp 
2. To contradict the orders of ITER 


COUNTERMA'ND. f. [corn 


Repeal of a former order. Sid 


To COUNTERMA'RCH: v. . ſa 0c0u! 


march.) To march backward, 
COUNTERMA'RCH. J. [from t 
1. Retroceſſion; march backward 
2. Change of meaſures; alteration 10 af 
duct. | In or 
COUNTERMA'RK. f. [from cn 
mark.] l | 
1. A ſecond or third mark put on quipo 
goods. þ-- e 1h 
2. The mark of the goldimith! he ſt⸗ 
pany. a 
3. An artificial cavity made in the 
horſes. 
4. A mark added to a medal at 
after it is ſtruck, by which the] TER 
know the ſeveral changes in value: ne, | 
To. COUNTERMA'RK, v. 4. A TER 
ſaid to be countermarked when his j Cor 
teeth are artificially made hollow. 
COUNTERMͤINE. /. [counter and 
1. A well or hole ſunk into the 
from which a ęallery or branch 
under ground, to {eek out the enemy 
2. Means of oppoſition.” | 
3. A ſtratagem by which any con 
is defeated, . 
To. COUNTERMINE, v. 4 lf on 
noun. ] _ | : 
1. Todelve a paſſage into an enemy} 
2. To counterwork ; to defeat Þ 
meaſures. Decay 
COUNTERMO'TION. /. [counter 
tion.] Contrary motion. , 
COUNTERMU RE, þ. | contremurts 
A wall built up behind another wall 


cov 


SELF" nter and 
A'TURAL. 4. counter ar 

1 to nature. Harvey. 
*RNOI'SE. /. [counter and noiſe, ] 


Calamy. 
rn OPENING. |. [counter and open- 
1 erture on the contrary fide. 

TERPA'CE. f. [counter and ace. ] 
ry meaſure. i wift, 
ERPANE, /. [contrepoint, French. ] 


pak. . [ counter and art.] 
grreſpendent part. L'Eſtrange. 
ERPLE'A, ſ. [from counter and , 
, a reulication. Corel, 
UNTERPLO'T, v. a. [ counter and 
| To oppoſe one machination by ano- 


pl OT. J. [from the verb.] An 
ge oppoſed to an artifice. L Eftrange. 
TERPOINT, . A coverlet woven 


wires, 
WNTERPO/ISE, v. a. [counter and 


rena 

Sg | : 
la deounterbalance; to be equiponderant 
| Digby. 
nt pproduce a contrary action by an equal 


kt, Wilkins, 
Io aft with equal power againſt any 
or cauſe, Spenſer, 
ITERPO!SE, ſ. [fiom counter and 


t on quiponderance z equivalence of weight. 
| | | Boyle, 

mith! he ſtate of being placed in the oppoſite 
of the balance. Milton, 


quipollence ; equivalence of power. 
ITERPO'ISON, /. counter and poiſon.] 
te, Py Art uthnot, 
TERPRE'SSURE. /, [counter and 
.] Oppoſite force. Blackmore, 
IERPROTECT, /. [counter and pro- 
| Correſpondent part of a ſcheme, 
: Sift, 
UNTERPRO'VE. v. a, from coun- 
Jad frove.] To take off a deſign in 
lead, by paſſing it through the roll- 
nemy Fes unn another piece of paper, both 
{moiſtened with a ſponge. Chambers, 
INTERRO'L, v. a. [counter and roll. ] 
LI Ferre the power of detecting frauds 
Wonter account, 


UERROLMENT: / [from courter- 
nemy | & counter account. 


Bacon, 
— . J. That fide of the 
ecay cis next the camp. Harris, 
inter UNTERSIGN, . 2. from counter 


2 To gen an order or patent of a 
% in quality of ſecretary, to render 
an more authentick, Chambers. 


pd by which any other noiſe is-over-. - 


for a bed, or any thing elſe wo- 
— ? Shakeſpeare. 


Cov. 


COUNTERTE'NOR, f. [from counter and 
tenor. ] One of the mean or middle parts of 


the tenor,” arrit. 
COUNTERTT DE. . [counter and ride. ] 
Contrary tide. Drydes. 


ON ERTTME. . [contretemps, French. j 


Defence; oppomion. * * Dryden. 
COUNTERTU'RN, ſ. counter and * 
The height and full growth of the play, w 
may call properly the counterturn, which 
deſtroys expeRation, Dryden. 
To COUNTERVA “IL. v. 4. contra, and 

waleo, Latin.] To be equivalent to; to 

have equal force or value; to act againſt 
with equal power. Hiooler. Wilkins, 
COUNTERVA'IL. ſ. from the verb. 

1. Equal weight. 1 * s 

2. That which has equal weight or value, 
COUNTERVTEW. ſ. {counter and vw] 

1, Oppoſition; a poſture in which two per 


ſons front each other, Milton. 
2. Contraſt. FAD Swift. 


To COUNTERWO'RE. v. 4. [counter and 
work.] To counteraQt ; to hinder by con- 
trary operations. e . 
CO'UNTESS. ſ. {[comitifſa, comtefſe, French. 
The lady of an earl or count. | Dryden. 
CO'UNTING- HOUSE. ſ. { count and houſe. ] 
The room appropriated by traders to their 
books and accounts. > . + Locke, 


CO'UNTLESS. a. {from count.] Innume- 
Denne 


rable; ſurpaſſing number, 
CO'UNTRY. /. | contree, French. ] 

1. A tract of land; a region. Sera. 

2. Rural parts, not towns. | - Spectator. 

3. The place which any man inhabits, ' 


4. The place of one's birth; the native 


ſoit. Sprat. 
5. The inhabitants of any region. 
CO'UNTRY. 4. GEE | 
1. Ruſtick; rural; villatick, Norris. 
2. Remote from cities or courts. Locle. 
3. Pecuhar to a region or people, Maccab. 
4. Rude; ignorant; untaught, Dryden. 
„„ . [from country and 
man, 
1. One born in the ſame country. Locke. 
2. A ruſtick; one that inhabits the rural 
parts, not a townſman. Graunt, 
3. A farmer; huſbandman. 
CO'UNTY. . comte, French. ] 
1. A ſhire; that is, one of the circuits or 
portions of the realm, into which the whole 


land is divided, Convel, Addiſon, 
2. An earldom. | 
A count; a lord. Davies. 


COUPE'E. /. {Fr.] A motion in dancing. 


Chambers, _ 


COUPLE, 


R 


muſick; ſo called, as it were, oppoſite ts 


Shakeſpeare. 


L'Eſtrange. 
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por bg . » | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Two; a brace, Sidney. Locke. 


3. A male and his female, Shakeſpeare. 
70 CO'UPLE. v. a. [copulo, Ferre 


. To chain together. © Shakeſpeare. 
2+ To join one another, | South, 
3+ To marry; to wd. Sine. 


To CO'UPLE, v. . To join in embraces, 
in a * Hale. 
CO' -BEGGAR,. , | couple and beppar. 
One that makes it ik bufinets — 
beggars to each other. Suit. 
COU'PLET. / [French.] _ 
1. Two verſes; a pair of rhymes. Swift, 
2. A pair, as of doves, Shakeſpeare. 
CO'URAGE. {. [courage, French. ] Bravery ; 
adtive fortitude. 425 Addiſon. 


+ COURA'GEOUS, a. [from courage. J Brave; 
Am 


darin; bold. - J mos. 
COUR A'GEQUSLY. ad. [ from courageous.] 
.-, Bravely ; ſtoutly ; boldly. Bacon. 
CORA GCEOUSNESS. /. ¶ from courageous. ] 
Bravery; beldneſs; ſpirit; courage. 
. Maccabees. 
COURA'NT, : ſ. [courant, French. ] See 
COURANTO. Con AN r. ; 
1. A nimble dance. 


df news. 

To COURB, v. n. [courber, Fr.] To bend; 

to bow. \ Shakeſpeare. 

COURIER. /. [courier, Fr.] A metlenger 
ſent in haſte. Shakeſpeare, Knoles. 

COURSE. ſ. [courſe, French. | 7 

1. Race; career, Comnley. 


2, Paſſage from place to place. Denham, 
3. Tilt; act of running in the liſts, 


Sidney. 
4. Ground on which a race is run. 
5. Track or line in which a ſhip fails. 


5. Sail; means by which the courſe is per- 


formed. EKRaleigb. 
7. Pregreſs from one gradation to another, 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
8. Order of ſucceſſion, Corinthians. 


. 9+ Stated and orderly method. 
Shakeſpeare. 

10. Series of ſucceſſive and methodicat pro- 

. cedure. Wiſeman, 
11. The elements of an art exhibited and 
explained, in a methodical ſeries. 


Chambers. 
132. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 

| Knolles. 

13. Method of life; train of actions. 
122 Prior. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 
is Temple. 
25. Catamenia, Harvey. 
16. Qroerly ſtructure. James. 


Shakeſpeare, | 
2 Any thing that runs quick, as a paper 


cov 
= 7+ {In architecture.] A cont; 


| 2 | | 
28. Series of conſequence, _ 
19. * of diſhes ſet on at g 


l tenur 
of tl 
1. To hunt; to putſue. Ly# 12 

2. To purſue with dogs that bug 

3. To put to ſpeed ; to force ton 
To COURSE. v. . To run; tor 
CO'URSER. . . French,] 

I. A fwift horſe; a war- horſe. 

2. One who purſues the ſport of 
hares. | 

COURT. / [cour, French. 

1. The place where the prince ref 

palace. ä 
2. The hall or chamber whert juſ 

3. Open ſpace before a houſe, 

4. A ſmall opening incloſed with 

and paved with broad ſtones, 

5. Perſons who. compoſe the yet 

prince, 

6. Perfons who are afſembled for 
miniſtration of juſtice, 
7. Any juriſdiction, military, civi 
clefiaſtical, | 
8. The art of pleafing ; the art 
tion; civility z flattery. 

7s COURT. v. a. [from the nour 
1. To woo; to folicit a woman, 


2. To ſolicit; to ſeek. 
3. To flatter; to endeavour top 
COURT-CHAPLAIN, ſ. {court a 
lain.] One who attends the king 
brate the holy offices, 
CQURT-DAY. /. {court and dg. 
which juſtice is ſolemnly admiaif 


COURT-DRESSER., / A fan 


COURT-FAVOQUR. . Favours | 
beſtowed by-princes. L 
CQURT-HAND. /. [court and bat 
hand or manner of writing uſed4 
and judicial proceedings. 
COURT. LADV. .. [court and | 
lady converſant in court. 
CO'URTEOUS, a. | conrtors, Fr. 
of manners; weli-bred. 
CO'URTEOUSLY. ad. {from 4 
Reſpectfully; civilly 3 complati 


CO'URTEOUSNESS, /. [from 

Civility z complaiſance. 
CO'URTESAN. / [cortiſens, l 
CO'URTEZAN, \ A woman of | 
a proſtitute j a trumpet. #/ «ot 


janners 
NLV 
Ing te 


RTLY. 
untly, 

TSH. 
1 
The ſo 


linllity 
. |, 
Ny one 
ſan a | 
tle 
eolar] 
lin 
com: 
lk of 
W. v 
| fear, 


HER 


COW 


 [courtoifies Fr. I 

wr. 2 alen! com- 
wil FR 

Aces | 
civility or reſpect. acon. 
. — by women. Dryden. 
| tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 

ets. 
t of England, A tenure by 
d if a man marry an inheritrice, that 
yoman ſeiſed of land, and getteth a 
of her that comes alive into the world, 
+ both the child and his wife die forth- 
; yet ſhall he keep the land during his 
| Coxvel, 
ESV. v. a. | from the noun.] 
an act of reverence. 

Shakeſpeare. 
© make a reverence in the manner of 
, Prior, 

TIER, / [from court.) SN 
Ire that frequents or attends the courts 


"nes, Dryden. 


Dre that courts or ſolicits the favour of 


be Suckling. 


IIK E. 4. [court and like.] Ele- 
; polite, Camden, 
LTLINESS, /. [from courtly.] Elegance 
ners; complaiſance; civility. 
ILV. a, [from court.] Relating or 
ing to the court; elegant; ſoft 3 flat- 
L Pope. 
RTLY, ad. In the manner of courts; 
untly, Dryden, 
SHIP. f. [from court. ] 
The a& of ſoliciting favour, Swvift, 
The ſolicitation of a woman to mar- 
. Addiſon, 
wilt; elegance of manners. Donne. 
W. / [coufin, French, ] 
None collaterally related more remote- 


ban a brother or a ſiſter. Shakeſpeare, 


Ute given by the king to a nobleman, 
cler to thoſe of the council. 


linthe plural, anciently kine, or Been, 


ammonly cozvs 3 cu, Saxon.] The 
Ie of the bull. Bacon, 
FW, v. a, [from corvard,] To depreſs 
fear, Howel, 
ALRD, /. [cow and hy nd, Saxon, a 
|] One whoſe occupation is to tend 


Hobsk. J. [cow and bouſe.] The 
em which kine are kept. Mortimer. 
\EECH, [. [cow and leech. ] One Who 
to cure diſtempered cows. 

W.LEECH. 3. n. To profeſs to cure 


Mortimer. 


ED. . [cow and everd.] A ſpecies 


Nr. J. [from c and beat. 


ARD, 
A ih [covard, Fr.] 


1. A poltron; a wretch whoſe predominant 
paſſion is fear, Sidney. South, 
2, Itis ſometimes uſed in the manner of an 
adjective. Pr iar. 
CO'WARDICE. f. [from coward.] Fear; 
habitual timidity ; want of courage. Rogers. 
COC .] ARDLIN ESS. ſ. [from cotvardly.] 
Timidity; cowardice. . 


CO'WARDLY. a. | from corvard.] 


1. Fearful ; timorous ; pufillanimous. Baton, 
2. Mean; befitting a coward, Shakeſpeare. 
CO'WARDLY. ad. In the manner of a 
coward 3 meanly. Kuolles. 
To CO'WER. v. n. [cwrrain, Welſh.] To 
fink by bending the knees; to ſtoop; to 
ſhrink, Milton. Dryden, 
CO'WISH. a. [from to cow.] ' Timorous ; 
fearful, LS * Shakeſpeare. 
CO'WKEEPER. ſ. [cow and keeper, ] One 
whoſe bufineſs is to keep cows, Broome, 


COWL. ſ. [cugle, Saxon. 


1. A monk's hood. Camden. 


2. A veſſel in which water 1s carried on a 

pole between two, : 
COWL-STAFF, /. fcow! and faff.] The 

ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſuppported between 


" 


two men. 
CO'WSLIP. ſ. [cuplippe, Saxon. ] Coruſlip 

is alſo called pagil, and is a ſpecies of prim- 

roſe. Miller. Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
COWS LUNGWORT. /. Mullen, Miller. 
CO'XCOMB. ,. from cocks comb. 


2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 


which liceaſed fools wore formerly in their 


caps. Sbateſpeare. 
3. A fop; a ſuperficial pretender, Pope. 
COXCO'MICAL. 4. [from coxcomb.] Fop- 
piſn; conceited. Dennis. 
COY. a. [coi, French. ] 
1. Modeſt; decent. Cpßbaucer. 
2. Reſerved; not acceſſible. Maller. 
To COV. v. n. [ſtrom the adjective.] 
1. To behave with reſerve; to reject fa- 
miliarity, | Rowe, 
2. Not to condeſcend willingly, Shakeſp, 
CO'YLY. ad. {from coy. ] With reſerve, 
3 Cbapman. 
CO/YNESS, .. [from coy.] Reſerve; un- 
willingneſs to become ſamiliar. Walton. 
COZ. ſ. A cant or familiar word, contracted 
from cou ſin. * Shakeſpeare, 
To CO'ZEN. v. a, To cheat; to trick; to 
defraud, Clarendon, Locke, 
CO'ZENAGE. /. [from cozen.] Fraud; de- 
ceit; trick; cheat. Ben Jobnſen. 
CO'ZENER. /. [from cozen.] A cheater; 
a defrauder. Shakeſpeeres 
CRAB. ſ. [enabba, Saxon. 
1. A cruſtaceous fiſh, 5 Bacon. 
2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild 


apple. Taylor. 
E 


E ; 3+ A 


Suckling, _ 
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CRA BER. ſ. The water-rat. Walton. 


E£-& C RA 


3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon. . To CRACKLE. v. 3. [from g 
4. A wooden engine with three claws for make light cracks ; to decrey; 
launching of ſhips. Phillips. | fl 
5. The fign in the zodiack. Creech. CRA'CKNEL, /. [from erack,] 4 
CRAB. 4. Sour or degenerate fruit; as, a tle cake. | ; 


crab cherry. CRA'DLE. £ [cnavel, Saxon,] 


CRA'BBED, @. [from crab.] | 1. A moveable bed, on which 

1. Peeviſh 3 moroſe; cynical ; ſour. fick perſons are agitated with x 
| | 5 Spenſer. tion. | 

2. Harſh; unpleaſing. Duden. 2. Infancy, or the firſt part of 
3. Difficult; perplexing. Prior. 

= W as ad, [ from crabbed.] Peeviſh- 3. [With ſurgeons] A caſe fy 
1. | ; One. 

CRA'BBEDNESS, 1 [ from crabbed.] 4. [Wich ſhipwrights.] A frat 
1. Sourneſs of taſte. 


ber raiſed along the outſide of x 
2. Sourneſs of countenance; aſperity of To CRADLE. v. a. To lay ina 
manners, 
3. Difficulty. | CRA'DLE CLOTHES. ſ. [from 
clothes, ] Bed-clothes belonging 
CRABS-EYES, ſ. Whitiſh bodies rounded CRAFT. /. [chæpx, Saxon,] 
on one fide, and depreſſed on the other, not 1. Manual art; trade, 
the eyes of any creature, nor do they belong 2. Fraud ; cunning, 
to the crab; but are produced by the com- 3. Small ſailing veſſels. 
mon crawfiſh, Hill, Te CRAFT, v. n. from the fff 
CRACK. ſ. [kraeck, Dutch. ] | play tricks. | 
1. A ſudden diſruption, CRA'FTILY. ad. [from crafty] 
2. The chink; fiſſurez a narrow breach, ly; artfully. 
| Newton, CRA'FTINESS. þ [from erafiy.] 
3. The ſound of any body burſting or fall- ſtratagem. 
Inge Dryden, CRA'FTSMAN. ſ. [craft and 
4. Any ſudden and quick found. Addiſon, artificer; a manufacturer. Dec 
5. Any breach, injury, or dimigution; a CRA'FTSMASTER. ſ. [craft 


flaw. SPakeſpeare, A man {killed in his trade, 
6, Crazineſs of intellect. CRAFT. «a. [| from craft. ] Cui 
7. A man crazed, Addiſon, ful. 29 
38. A whore, C RAG. ſ. | 
9. A boaſt, Spenſer, 1. A rough ſteep rock, 
10. A boaſter, 2, The rugged protuberances of 
To CRACK. v. 4. [kraecken, Dutch. ] | ee 
1. To break into chinks. Mortimer. 3. The neck. : 
2. To break ; to ſplit, | Donne, CRA'GGED. 4. [from crag.] 
3. To do any thing with quickneſs or ſmart- equalities and prominences, 
neſs, | Pope. CRA'GGEDNESS, /. [from c 


4. To break or deſtroy any thing. Shakeſp. neſs of crags, or prominent rc 
5. Totraze; to weaken the intellect. | 
| Roſcommon, CRA'GGINESS, J. [from crap 


To CRACK. v. u. ſtate of being craggy. 
1. To burſt ; to open into chinks, Boyle, CRA'GGY. 4. [from crog.] R 
2, To fall to ruin, Dryden, of prominences ; rough. : 
3. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. To CRAM. v. . [chamman, 
Shakeſpeare. 1. To tuft; to 11 with mo 
4. To boaſt; with of. Shakeſpeare. conveniently be held. - 1 
CRACK-BRAINED, a. Crazy; wanting 2. 'To fill with food beyon 
right reaſon, Arbuthnot, 5 
CRACK-HEMP. ſ. A wretch fated to the 3. To thruſt in by force. 
gallows. | | Shakeſpeare. To CRAM, v. . To eat beyond; 
CRACK-ROPE. ſ. A fellow that deſerves | hich 
hanging. CRA'MBO. ſ. A play at * : 
CRACKER, ſ. [from crack. ] . word, to which another finds 


: : | ch.] 
I. A noiſy boaſting fellow. Shakeſpeare, CRAMP. J. [ramps Dut 

2. A quantity of gunpowder Mar as 1. A ſpaſm or contraction of 
ta burſt with great noiſe, Boyle, 


C RA 


igen; a confinement; ſhackle, 

Gi of iron bent at each wy by 
held together, 

_ Wilkins. 


„ „ Difficult; knotty 3 à low 


Ip. v. 4. {from the wen. 
Ern gor twitches. 
pain with cramps or 1 
a: to confine; to obſtruct. 
1 Gn Burnet, 
lind with crampirons. ; 
= . The torpedo, which be. 
the hands of thoſe that touch It. 
PIRON, / See CRAMP, ſenſe 3. 


GE, / [cranagium, low Lat,] A 


from 'touſe a crane for drawing up wares 
ging the veſſels, Corvel, 
4 chan, Saxon.] 


tird with a long beak. Iſaiah. 
din trument made with ropes, pullies, 
wks, by which great weights are 

| Thomſon. 
moked pipe for drawing liquors out 
1k f 


N BILL, / [from crane and bill. ] 

h herb, Miller, 

xirof pincers terminating in a point, 

f ſurgeons. = 

N. / I Latin.] The ſkull, 

Wiſeman. 

K, , [a contraction of craneneck. ] 

mak is the end of an iron axis turned 

town, and again turned ſquare to the 


ming down, Moxon. 
V bending or winding paſſage. 
es of Shakeſpeare. 
preonceit formed by twiſting or chang- 
i . Milton. 
4 N. .. 
| ay; ſprightly, Spenſer. 


ny failors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank 
Iraded near to be overſet. 

XI E. v. z. [from crank.] To 
ant out, Shakeſpeare, 
IE. v. 4. To break in unequal 
4 : Phillips. 
ES. |. [from the verb.] Inequa- 


Iss. /. [from crank, ] 
0 3 Vigour, | ; 
idvhtion to overſet. 


ans a [from cranny.) Full of 


| | pp Brown, 
yon 4 J. ſp [cren, Fr, crena, Lat.] A 
1 j a Cleft, | Burnet. 
ich! b (epa, low Lat," A thin ſtuff 
10s | men. 5 Swift. 
] c., za, » ſurfeit, Lat.] 


tengeſg; : . 
es; ficknels by :ntemperance, 


"gb a, ( crapuloſus, Latin, ] 
i ck with intemperance. 


Cc RA 


To CRASH. v. . To make a loud compli- 


cated noiſe, as of many things falling, 
+ Zephaniah. Smith, 
To CRASH, v. a. To break or bruiſe, 
CRASH. /. [from the verb.] A loud mixed 


ſound. | Shakeſpeare. Pope, + 


CRA'SIS. f. [gzou.] Temperature; con- 
ſtitut ion. South. 


'CRASS. a. [craſſus, Lat.] Groſs; coarſe ; 


not thin; not ſubtle, Woodward, 
CRA'SSITUDE. ſ. [craffitudo, Lat.] Groſſ- 
neſs; coarſeneſs. Bacon. 
. ſ. [from craſtinus, Lat.] 
e ay. 1 
CRATCH, ſ. [creche, Fr.] The palliſaded 
frame in which hay is put for cattle, 


Hakewell, 


CRAVA'TT. ſ. A neckcloth, Hudibras. 
7o CRAVE. v. a. [enepian, Saxon. ] 


1. To aſk with earneſtneſs; to aſk with 


ſubmiſſion, Hooker. Knolles, 
2. To aſk inſatiably. Denham. 
3. To long; to wiſh unreaſonably, South. 
4. To call for importunately. Shakeſpeare, 
CRA'VEN, /. „ 
1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A coward; a recreant, Fairfax, 
To CRA'VEN. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
make recreant or cowardly, Shakeſpeare. 


To CRAUNCH, v. 4. To cruſh in the 


mouth, Swift. 
CRAW, 6 [pron Daniſh, ] Thecrop or firſt 
ſtomach of birds. | Ray. 
CRA!WFISH. /. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh 
found in brooks, | | Bacon, 
To CRAWL, v. n. [krielen, Datch.] 
1. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 
to move without riſing from the ground, 
as a worm. Dipden. Grew, 
2. To move weakly, and flowly, 
Knolles. 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
CRA'WLER. ſ. [from crazol.] A creeper 
any thing that creeps, 
CRA'YFISH. ſ. [See CR AWT ISR. ] The 
river lobſter. Fleer. 
CRA'*YON. /. [crayon, French. ] 


I. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to draw 


lines with. Dryden, 
2. A drawing done with a crayon, 

To CRAZE. v. a. . French. ] 
1. To break; to eruſſñ; to weaken; 


Milton. 

2. To powder. ; Carew. 
3. To crack the brain; to impair the in- 
tellect. | Tillotſon, 
CRA'ZEDNESS. /. [from crazed. ] Decre- 
pitude ; brokenneſs. Hooker. 


CRA'ZINESS. ſ. [from crazy. ] State of 
being crazy; imbecillity ;- wealeneſs, 

Howel. 

Ze 2 CRA Z v. 
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CRA“Z V. a. Lecraſe, French.] CRE BROS. 3. | 
1. Broken 7 Shakeſpeare, quent. 10 * . oh 
2. Broken witted ; ſhattered in the intel- CREDENCE. , [ from credence {. [cp* 
lect. | Hudibras, 1. Belief; credit, ; nomen 
3. Weak ; feeble; ſhattered. Wake, 2. That which gives a claim J 
CREAGHT. /. [an Iriſh word.] Herds of belief, . ul port 
cattle. 5 Davies. CRE DE ND A. J. [Latin,] Thur turn or 
To CREAK. v. ». [corrupt from crack. }] To believed; articles of faith, TY 
make a harſh noiſe. Dryden, CRE'DENT, a. [creden, Latin,] s 
CREAM. fe [cremor, Latin. ] The unctuous 1. Believing; eaſy of belief. by 5. 5. 1 
or oily part of milk. 5 King. 2. Having credit; not to be quel 
Toa CREAM. v. 4. [from the noun.] To CREDENTIAL, ſ. [from crede move w. 
gather cream, Shakeſpeare, That which gives a title to c t legs, 
To CREAM. v. a. [from the noun, ]_ 5 ron ale 
1. To ſkim off the cream. CREDIBILITY. ,, [from credi bs, 
2. To take the flower and quinteſſence of to credit; poſſibility of obtain; move f 
any thing. - probability, | gs inſed 
CREAM-FACED. a. [cream and faced. } CRE'DIBLE. a, | credibilis, Latin, move | 
Pale; coward-looking, Shakeſpeare, of credit; having a juſt claim td 


CREAMY. a. | from cream. ] Full of cream, | 
CRE"ANCE, ſ. [French.] A fine ſmall line, CRE'DIBLENESS, /. ow credil] 

_ faſtened to a hawk's leaſh, . bility ; worthineſs of belief; juf 
CREASE. ſ. A mark made by doubling any belief. 


thing. 1 . CRE'DIBLY. ad. [from crodible,] 
To CREASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ner that claims belief, 


move ſe 
move t. 
ing 

come u 


behave 


+ 


mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as to CRE'DIT, Fl [ credit, French,] N. /, 
leave the impreſſion. 1. Belief. plant th 
To CREA'TE. v. a. [creo, Latin.] 2. Honour; reputation, ger 
1. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to 3. Eſteem; goud opision, ding ut 
exiſt. Genes. 4. Faith; teſtimony. n. 
2. To produce; to cauſe; to be the occa- 5. Truſt repoſed. kind of 
fion of. King Charles, Roſcommon, 6. Promiſe given. 
3. To beget. Shakeſpeare, 7. Influence; power not compu POLE 


4. To inveſt with any new character. bole ir 


1 


Shakeſpeare, To CREDIT. v. a. [credo, 1 


toeſcap 


CREA”TION, ſ. [from create. 1. To believe. art 
1. The act of creating, or conferring exiſt- 2. To procure credit or honour to PINCL 
ence. | Taylor, : 63s SY ter thi 
2. The act of inveſting with new charac- 3. To truſt ; to confide in, 
ter. 4. To admit as a debtor. Hor 


3. The things created; the univerſe. CRE'DITABLE. a, ¶ ſrom credit, 
| Parnel, 1. Reputable; above contempt, 


4. Any thing produced, or cauſed, 2. Honourable; eſtimable. vor 
CREATIVE. a. [from create. ] | CRE'DIT ABLENESS. . [from alED 
1. Having the power to create, Reputation; eſtimation, Des niente 


2. Exerting the act of creation. South, CRE'DITABLY. ad. [from credit 
CREA/TOR. ſ. [creator, Latin,] The being putably; without diſgrace. 


that beſtows exiſtence, Taylor, CRE DTTOR. ſ. [creditor, Latin 
CRE ATURE. /. [creatura, low Latin whom a debt is owed ; he that g I. 
1. A Being created. Stilling fleet, correlative to debtor. Wy” 
2. An animal, not human. Shakeſpeare, CREDU'LITY. |. [credujite, 1 | 
3. A general term for man. Spenſer, of belief. oak 
4. A word of contempt for a human being. CRE/DULOUS. 4. [credulus, I. ha 
| Prior, to believe; unſuſpecting; eakily * 
5. A word of petty tenderneſs. Dryden. CRE DULOUSNESS. ſ. (from 
6. A perſon who owes his riſe or his fortune Aptneſs to believe; credulity, Al 
to another. Clarendon, CREED. ſ. [from credo, Latin. ] 3Y 
CREATURELY, a. [from creature.] Hav- 1. A form of words in which Nur 
ing the qualities of a creature. Cbeyne. of faith are comprehended. | _ 
CRE'BRITUDE. /. [from creber, frequent, 2. Any ſolemn profeſſion 0! ne: 

Latin. ] Frequentneſs. b Dien. opinion. Y 


* 


CRE _ Ut 


„ To make a harſh: noiſe, CRE'SCIVE, a, [from creſeo, Litin.] In- 
—_ Shakeſpeare, creaſing z growing. Shakeſpeare. 
K ecca, Saxon; kreke, Dutch. ] CRESS. . An herb. | Pope, 
Aer or zur in a winding coaſt, CRE'SSET, ſ. [croiſſet, French.] A grea® 
_ Davies. light ſet upon a beacon, light-houſe, or 
ul port; a bay 3 2 coe. Davies. watch- tower. 9 Milton. 
er alleys Shakeſpeare, CREST. ſ. [criſta, Latin,] | 3 
. Full of creeks; unequal; 1. The plume of feathers on the top of the 


| Spenſer, ancient helmet. | | Milton, 
1 1 [preterite crept 3 cy pan, 2. The ornament of the helmet in he- 
; raldry. | r 
B vith the belly to the ground 3. Any tuft or ornament on the head. 
tleps, Milton. 5 =: Shakeſj care. 
yaw along the ground, or on other 4. Pride; ſpirit fire.  Shakeſpeart} 
% Dryden. CRE'STED. a. [from creft, eriſtatus, Latin. ] 
* forward without bounds or 1. Adorned with a' plume or creft, 
4 inſects. : Xu Milton. 
nne lonly and feebly. 2. Wearing a comb, Dryden. 
| Shakeſpeare, CREST FALLEN. 4. Dejected; ſunk 
more ſecretly and clandeftinely, Heartleſs ; ſpiritleſs, Hoxoel. 
move morouſly without ſoaring, or CRE'STLESS, a. from cref.] Not digni- 
| Addiſon, fied with coat-armour. Shakeſpeare. 


come unexoected. Sidney. Temple, CRETA'CEOUS. a. Lo chalk, Latin. 
debate with ſervility; to fawnz to Abounding with chalk ; chalky, Phillips. 
Shakeſpeare, CRE"TATED. a. [cretatus, Latin, ] Rubbed 

N. [. from creep. with chalk. Diet. 
feat that ſupports itſelf by means of CRE'VICE. g. [from crever, Fr.] A crack ; 
kroger body. | Bacon, a cleft, - Addiſon, 
din uſed to Nide along the grate in CREW. ſ. [probably from enud, Saton. ] 
n. i | 1. A company of people aſſociated for any 
kind of patten or clog worn by wo» purpoſe, _  .Spenſers 

| 22. The company of a ſhip, 
HOLE, /. [creep and bole. ] 3: It is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe+ 
bole into which any animal may CREW. the preterite of crow. ] 

eſcape danger, CRE'WEL. . [| Vexel, Dutch, ] Yarn 
W hiterfuge ; an excuſe, twiſted and wound on a knot or b 
CLV. ad. | from creeping. ] Slows CRIB, ſ. [cpybbe, Saxon. | 
ker the manner of a reptile. I, The rack or manger of a ſtable, 

Sidney, | 

TION, /. [crematio, Latin.]J A 2. The ſtall or cabbin of an “ß 
n 3. A ſmall habitation za cottage. 


IR, / [Latin,] A milky ſubſtance Shakeſpeare. 


ATED, a, [from crena, Lat.] Notch- up in a narrow habitation; to cage. 
nente. Woodward, Shakeſpeare, 
W. / [With farriers.] An ulcer CRIVBBAGE. ſ. A game at cards. 

lathe midſt of the forepart of the CRVBBLE, ſ. [cribrum, Latin.] A corn- 


3 Farrier's Dict. ſieve. Di#. 
FITATE. v. u. [crepito, Latin, ] To CRIBRA”TION, ſ. [cribro, Latin. ] The act 
i mall crackling noiſe, bot fifting, 


TION, /. [from crepitate,] A CRICK. . 


ee. [from creep, ] Pope. door. a : 

PUULE, /. [crepuſculum, Latin.] 2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtake,] A pain» 
- | ful ſtiffneſs in the neck. | | 
XULOUS, a, [ crepuſculum, Latin, ] CRICKET. . 

ways in a ſtate between light and 1. An inſect that ſqueaks or chirps about 


© Brown, ovens and fire-places; Milton, 
| iT, a, [from creſco, Latin.] In- 2. A ſport, at which the contenders drive 
Aon ing. Shakeſpeare. Milton. a ball with ſticks. | Pope, 


wt þ (creſcens, Latin,] The moon 3. A low ſeat or ſtool, 
= of increaſe z any ſimilitude of CRIVER. . [from cry.] The officer whoſe 
Lcreaſing, Dryden, buſineſs is to cry or make proclamation. 
CRIME. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Nur reſembling cream. Ray. To CRIB, v. a. [ from the noun, ] To ſhut 


—— 
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laklüng noiſe, I. [from cricco, Italian. The noiſe of a 
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CRIME. ſ. [crimen, Latin; crime, Fr.] An 
act contrary to law and right; an offence; 
a great fault. . Pope. 
CRI'MEFUL, 2. [from crime and full.] 
Wicked; criminal. Shakeſpeare, 
CRI'MELESS. @. [| from crime.] Innocent; 
free from crime. Shakeſpeare, 
CRIMINAL. a. ¶ from crime.] | 
1. Faulty ; contrary to right; contrary to 
duty; as, a criminal action. Spenſer, 
2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not inno- 
cent; as, a criminal perſon, Rogers, 
3. Not civil; as, a criminal proſecution, 
ERI/MINAL. /. | from crime. | 
1. A man accuſed. 
22. A man guilty of a crime. Bacon. 
CRIMINALLY, ad. [| from criminal.] Not 
innocently; wickedly ; guiltily. Rogers, 
CRI'MINALNESS. ſ. {| from criminal. 
Guiltineſs; want of innocence. 
CRIMINA'TION. f. [criminatio, Lat.] The 
act of accuſing ;z accuſation ; arraignment z 
charge. . 
CRIYMINATORY. a. [from crimina, Lat.] 
Relating to accuſation; accuſing. - 
CRI'MINOUS. a. [criminoſus, Lat.] Wick. 
ed; iniquitous 3 enormouſly guilty, 
| Hammond, 
CRI'MINOUSLY. . [from crimincas.] En- 
ormouſly; very wickedly. Hammond. 
CRIMINOUSN ESS. ,. [from criminous.] 
Wickedneſe; guilt; crime. 
CRIMOSIN, a. [crimaſino, Italian, ] A ſpe- 
cies of red colour tinged with blue, 
F Spenſer, 
CRIMP. . [from crumble, or crimble, | 
1. Friable; brittle ; eafily crumbled, 
Ptillips. 
2. Not conſiſtent; not forcible: a low 
cant word. Arbuthnot, 
To CRIMPLE. v. a. To contract; to cor- 
rugate. Wiſeman, 
CRI'MSON. ſ. Ccremaſino, Italian. ] : 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. 
. ; | Boyle. 
2. Red in general, Shakeſpeare. Prior, 
Zo CRI'MSON. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
dye with crimſon, Shakeſpeare, 
CRUNCUM, ſ. [a cant word.] A cramp; 
 whimſly. | Hudibras. 
CRINGE. ſ. [from the verb.] Bow; ſer- 
vile civility. ; Phillips. 
To CRINGE,., v. a, To draw together; to 
contract. Shakeſpeare, 
Jo CRINGE, v. n. To bow; to pay court; 
to fawn ; to flatter, Arbutbnoi. 


» 


CRINVGEROUS, . { criniger, Lat.] Hairy; 


overgrown with hair. 
To CRINKLE. v. n. | from krinckelen, Dut, ] 
To go in and out; to run in flexures. 


Kirg. 
5 


CRINELE, /. [from the verb. J A0 


Dryden. E 


1. Curled, 


X. Charles. 


CRI 


To CRINKLE, ». a. To |; 
ecualities, POR RY Is 

a ſinuoſity. 
CRI'NOSE. «a, [from crinis, Latin 
CRINO'SITY. |. [from crjnſe.] K 
CRIPPLE. /. [cnypel, Saxon. Jt 1 

by Donne creeple, as from crecp.] 4 


man. e Dryden. 
To CRI PPLE. v. a. [from the now Remar 
q * — 1 ——— lame. ions 
'PPLENESS, ſ. f from «©; 
neſs, / 70 85 er 4 


CRT'SIS, /. [giz] 


3 Feger moment; the » 1 
which the diſeaſe kills 
better. e 4 


j f a 
2. The point of time at which ae 
comes to the height. | of (af 


CRISP. 7. [criſpus, Latin,] 


2, Indented ; winding. St 
3. Brittle ; friable. 

To CRISP. v. 4. [criſpo, Latin,] 
1. To curl; to contract into knots, 


| Ben) 
2. Tio twiſt, 

3. To indent; to run in and out, 
CRISPA'”TION. ſ. [from criſp.] 

1. The act of curling. 

2. The ſtate of being curled. 
CRTSPING-PIN. ſ. [from crip.] 

ing- iron. PEA. 
CRI'SPNESS. /. [from criſp.] Curle 
CRI'SPY, 4. [from criſp. } Curled, 

Shak 


CRITE'RION. . [ zgiligo.] A m 
which any thing 1s judged of, with 
to its goodneſs or badneſs, 

CRI'TICK, ſ. [Agg.] | 
1. A man ſkilled in the art of jui 
literature, | 
2. A cenſurer; a man apt to find 

CRYTICK. à. Critical; relating d 
eiſm. | 

CRITICKE.. . GX 1 
1. A critical examination; crit 
marks. 

2. Science of criticiſm. 

To CRITICK. v. n. | from the nc 
play the critick ; to criticiſe, 

CRITICAL. 4. [from critick.] 
1. Exact; nicely judicious __ 

. tl 
2. Relating to criticiſm. 
3. Captious; inclined to find fault. 
4. Compriſing the time at which 
event is determined, a 

CRITICALLY. 4. {from critical 
critical manner; exactly; i FI 


KF 
"PI 
= 


CRO 

CALNESS. J. [from critical.] Ex- 
＋ uracys 2, 

Fenk. — 1. [from critick. 

o play the critick; to judge. Dryden. 
o animadvert upon As faulty. ocke. 
TICISE, v. 4. [from critick. ] To 
lure; to paſs judgment upon. Addiſon, 
Hess. /. {from critick. ] 

tien 's a ſtandard of judging well. 


7 en. 
Newark; animadverſion; critical ob- 


ions. pms, 


OAK, v. 1. [cnacezzan, Saxon. 
\make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog, 
r cry as a raven or Crow. 
_— Shakeſpeare, 
IK, , [from the verb.] The cry or 
eof a frog or raven. ; Lee, 
(EOUS, a, | croceus, Latin, ] Conſiſt- 
of ſaffron; like ſaffron. 
CITATION. /. {crocitatio, Lat.] The 
ing of frogs or ravens. 
K. [bruick, Dutch. ] A cup; any 
Amide of earth. 
KIR T. /. Earthen ware. 
CODILE, J. [from ge-, ſaffron, 
Na., fearful, ] 8 
An amphibious voracious animal, in 
e reſembling a lizard, and found in 
and the Indies. It is covered with 
| hard icales, which cannot be pierced z 
pt under the belly, It runs with great 
neſs ; but does not eaſily turn it ſelf. 
Calle is alſo a little animal, other- 
| calied ſtinx, very much like the li- 
jor imall crocodile, It always remains 
It, and is found in Egypt near the Red 
; Trevoux. 
JUUDILINE, 4. [crocedilinus, Latin.] 
Ra crocodile, Di&. 
cs. / An early flower. 
M. , (cnopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe 
822 102 houſe, that is uſed for corn or 
# Milton. 
abk. | f. [croiſade, from croix, a 
Ba DO, 3 croſs, Fr. The adventurers 
le tcly war always bearing a croſs, as 
wag ot their cauſe. ] A holy war. 
Is. Bacon, 


+ 
Abrims who carry a croſs, 


ken ho fight againſt infidels, 
* lenone, Saxon] | 
An old ewe, | 

- ontempt, an old woman, 
II., The hair which gro 
© 0! an horſe's hoof, 


M. la cant word.] An old ac- 


nance h 
Nance, Swift. 
WK, { [crec, French. ] £ 


4 crooked or bent inſtrument, 
keephook, Prior, 


Dryden, 


WS over 


CRO 


3. Any thing bent; a meander, Sidney. 
To CROOK. v. a. ſcrocher, French.] - 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 
| Arlutbnot. 
2. To pervert from rectitude. Bacon. 
CRO OK BACK. ſ. [crook and back.] A man 
that has gibbous ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare, 
CRO'OKBACKED. . Having bent ſhoul- 
ders. Dryden. 
CROO KED. a. [crocher, French. 
I. Bent; not ſtraight; curved. Newton, 
2. Winding; oblique; anfractuous. 
Locke, 


3. perverſe; untoward ; without rectitude 


of mind. Shakeſpeare. 
CROO'KEDLY. ad. [from crooked. ] * 

1. Not in a ftraight lige. * 

2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. Taylor. 
CROO'KEDNESS, ſ. [from crooked, ] I 
1, Deviation from ſtraightneſs; curvity, 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. Taylor. 
CROP. ſ. [enop, Saxon, ] The craw of a 

bird, | 1 
CROP. ſ. [cnoppa, Saxon.] | 

1. The higheſt part or end of any thing. 

2. The harveſt; the corn gathered off a 

field, | | Roſcommon, 

3. Any thing cut off, 
To CROP. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut 

off the ends of any thingz to mow; to 

reap. | Creech, 
To CROP, v. 2. To yield harveſt, 

. Shakeſpeare. 

CRO'/PFUL, a. [crop and full.] Satiatedz 

having a full 6 | Milton. 


CRO PSICK. a. [crop fick.] Sick with 
exceſs and. debauchery, ' Tal. 
CRO'PPER, ſ. {from crop.] A kind of 
pigeon with a large crop. Walton. 


CRO'SIER. ſ. [croiſer, Fr.]. The paſtoral 
ſtaff of a biſhop. ' , Bacon, 


CRO'SLET, /. [creifſelet, French. ] A ſmall 


croſs, 


CROSS. f. [croix, French. ] 


1. One ftraight body laid at right angles | 


over another. Taylor. 
2. The enſign of the Chriſtian religion. 
Rowe. 
3. A monument with a croſs upon it to 
excite devotion 3 ſuch as were anciently ſet 
in market-places, Shakeſpeare, 
4. A line drawn through another, ; 
5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; 
misfortune; hindrance ;z vexation 3 oppo- 
ſition; miſadventure; trial of patience, 
Ben Jobnſon. Taylor. 
6. Money ſo called, becauſe marked with 
a croſs,” | Howl, 
7. Croſs and Pile, a play with money, 
CROSS. a. [| from the ſubſtantive, ] 
1. Tranſverſe ; falling athwart ſomething 
elſe, Newton, 
| 2. Oblique, 


Dryden. 185 
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Shakeſpeare, 
3- Adverſe; oppoſite, Atterbury, 
4. Perverſe; untractable. South, 


5. Peeyiſh ; fretful ; ill-humoured. 


| | i Tillotſon. 
6. Contrary; contradifory, | South, 


7. Contrary to wiſh ; unfortunate. South, 

8, Interchanged ; a croſs marriage. Bacon. 
CROSS. prep. | 

1. Athwart; ſo as to interſect any thing, 


2. Over; from ſide to ſide. L'Eſtrange, 
To CROSS. v. a. [from the noun.! 
1. To lay one body, or draw one line 
- thwart another, | Hudibras. 
2. To ſign with the croſs. | 
3. To mark out; to cancel; as, to croſs 
4. To paſs over; he croſſed the river. 
| Temple, 
3. To move laterally, obliquely, or athwart. 
; Spenſer, 
„(. To thwart; to interpoſe obſtruction. 
Daniel. Clarendon, 
7. To counteract ; appetite croſſes reaſon, 
9 LESS Locke. 
8. To contravene; to binder by authority. 
7 2s , W 5h 
9. To contradict. acon. 
10. To debar; to preclude, Shakeſpeare. 
To CROSS, v. u. 

1. To lye athwart another thing. j 
2. To be inconſiſtent, Sidney. 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT. ſ. A round ſhot, or 

great bullet, with a bar of iron put through 

it. | Harris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. v. @, [croſs and 
examine.] To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queſtions of the contrary party. 
| Decay of Piety. 
CRO'SS-STAFF. ſ. [from croſs and faff. | 
An inſtrument commonly called the fore- 
ſtaff, uſed by ſeamen to take the meridian 
altitude of the ſun or ſtars, Harris, 
A CRO'SSBITE. ſ. [crefs and bite.] A de- 
ception; a cheat, L' Eftrange. 
To CRO'SSBITE. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
Io contravene by deception, Collier. 
CRO'SSBOW, / ae and bow.] A miſſive 
weapon formed by placing a bow athwart a 
ſock, Shakeſpeare. 
CRO'SSBOWER., /. A ſhooter with a croſs- 
bow. Ralei 5. 
CROSS GRAINED. a. [creſs and — 
1. Having the fibres tranſverſe or irregular. 
: ; Moxon, 

2. Perverſe; troubleſome; vexatious, Prior. 
CRO'SSLY. ad. | from croſs. ] es 

1. Athwart; ſo as to interſect ſomething 
_ elſe. | 


2. Adverſely; in oppoſition to. Tillotſon, 


3. Unfortunately. 


Knalles. 


CROW. /. (cnus, Saxon. } 


CRO'SSNESS. f. [from creſe,] 
I, Tranſverſeneſs ; inter eftion 
2. Perverſeneſs ; 'peeviſhneſs, 

CROSSROW, fe [croſs and row, ] 
bet; ſo named becauſe a crofs i; 1 

the beginning, to ſhew that the 

rning is piety, Sh 

CRO SSWIND. {. [croſs and wind 
blowing from the right or left, © 

CRO'SSWAY. þ [croſs and way.] 


WDEI 


obſcure path interſecting the chief XI 
CRO'SSWORT. J. [from 'croſs and cow. 

A plant. WM.“ 
CRO T CH. .. [ croc, French.] 4 The or 
CRO'TCHET. ſe Lege, Fences in 
1. [In muſick,] One of the 


characters of time, equal to half a 
2. A piece of wood fitted into ar 
ſupport a building. ol 
3. [In printing.] Hooks in whi 
are included [thus.] 
4. A perverſe conceit; odd fancy 
„ CROUCH, v. n. | crechv,, crook 
1. To ſtoop low; to Jye clo 
ground. 
2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely, 
CROUP, ſ. [crouppe, French. ] 
x. The rump of a fowl. 
2. The buttocks of a horſe, 


CROUPA'DES. /. . crop. ] To in 
leaps than thoſe of corvets. ſent, 
Farrit Tocor 


CROW. ſ. [enape, Saxon.] 
1. A Fl black bird that feeds uf 
carcailes of beaſts, 
2. To pluck a Crow, to be co 
about that which is of no — 


3. A bar uſed as a lever. | 
4. The voice of a cock, or the no 
he makes in his gaiety, 
CRO'WFOO'T. /. [from crow © 
A flower, b 
CRO'WFOOT, ſ. A caltrop. Mit 
To CROW, preterite. I crew, orc 
have crowed. {cnapan, Saxon. 
1. To make the noiſe which a cce 
2. To boaft; to bully z to vapour 


den, 


1. A multitude confuſedly f 

gether. 

2. A promiſcuous medley. 
E ſay « 

the populace, 


The vulgar ; 
: — Welſh.] A fed 


4. [from cræuib, 


To CROWD. v. a. [from the no 
1. To fill with confuſed multi 
crowded the houſe with his frid 


2. To preſs cloſe together; he 4 
ny thoughts into a pages 


0 R 


i by multitudes; the gates 
To jncumber. by "Gr -anville. 


i 4 wide the ſails upowthe yes 23 


75 V, N. y 

de numerous and; 10 
To ſwarm 5 to yy" 5 wn 
| h among 4 multitude. Copley. 
125 [from aus} A fiddler. 

J Kt 

EEE PER. crow and keep. 
grow. je l © Shake pet. | 
N. Lene Fr.] 
The rnament' of the bead which de- 
n _ Emer dignity. +17) 


* Shakeſpeare. 
alf 4 4 arland. | Eceluſ. 
0 ad "np Loy diginction. 1 Cor. 

Regal power; royalty. a Le le. 


The top of the head. | 6 Hope. 
The top of any ching; as, 1 moun- 


Part of the hat that covers the head. 

A piece of money. Suckling, 
Henour ; ornament 3 decoration, 
Completion; cccompliſhment, | 

N IMPERIAL, . | corona imperialis, 
| A flower, | 

ROWN, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

To inveſt with the crown or regal or- 
went, _ » Dryden. 
Tocorer, 2s with a crown. Dryden. 
Todignify ; to adorn; ; to make illuſtri- 


eds uf Fſalms. 
To Wa; to recompence. 

> co | "Reſcommon. 

lue. Tecdmplete ; to perfect. South, 

loterminate ; to finiſh. Dryden. 


3 J The: fineſt fort of win- 

was 

INNPOST, J. A poſt, which, in ſome 

Wines, Kands upright in the midgle, 

En wo principal rafters, 

Fear. J. A ſtinking filthy Grabs 
A horſe's hof. Farrier ; Die, 

1 ſ. The upper wheel of 


eckt 1. fn fortification. ] 
ks advanced toward the feld to 
ume hill or riſing ground. Harris. 
MT. / {from crown, Þ 
The {:me with coroner, 
Ur end; laſt purpoſe. e 
MLSTONE, . Cryſtalized cank; 
Foodevard, 
. L. a. ſe crux crucis, Latin. 1 Tranſ- 
"1 "op rlecting one enother: Shar 5. 
ATE. v. a. [crucio, Latin 3 
dme; to torment; to exctu- 


I 
TE 


— Sail, [A ſea phraſe.] To ; 
'CRU'CIFIX, 


akeſpeare, 


- CRU/'ELT EY. 905 Ccruauté, French,] In 


RY * 


CRUCIFE OUS. a. [crux and, Fern, Lat.] 
Bearing the croſs, 

CRU'CIFIER, / tom cruc 95 He that 

_ inflits the puniſhmentof crucifixion, Ham. 

J. [ crucifixus, Latin. . A re- 

preſentation in picture or ſtatu of our 

Lord's paſſion. | 


The puniſhment of nailing to'a'crofs,. Adil. 


'CRU'CIFORM. . Jenin. and forme, Lat.] 


Having the form of a croſs, 

To CRU'CIFY, v. a. 155 e Latin. ] To 
put to death by nailing the hands and feet 
to a croſs ſet upright, | Latin 


cnbef CHO a, [cratiger, Lati 


Beating e croſs, 
CRUuD: ta written curd. 1 A 


b 3 3 coagulation, 


'ERVUDE. 4. ſerndus, Latin)! 


1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire... 


24. Not changed by boy proceſs r preps 
r * 
3. Harſh; untipe. 0 acons 


4. Unconhested; not well Agelel. — 
5. Not brought to THAT immature.. 

; Milton. 
6, Having indigeſted notions. Milton. 

7. Indigeſted; not fully concocted in the 


N Ben Jobnſon. 
CRU DEL. ad. [from crude.) Untipely; 
without due preparation. Dry 


CRU DENESS. f. {from crude. ] Varipe- 
neſs; e 


SRU. DITY . [from crude.] Indigeſtion 3 
inconcoction; unripeneſs; 5 want ot matu- 
rity Arbutbnote 

To CRUDE. . me To coagulate z to 
congeal, Dryden, 


cRUDY. 4. {from Bal ] 

1. Concreted; coagulated. Spenſer, 
2. [From crude. ] Raw; chill. Shdl;ſpeare. 

CRU'EL, a, [rv t, French. ] 

2: Pleaſed with hurting others; . inhuman 3 5 
hard- hearted; barbarous. Dryden, 
2, [Of things. ] Hurtful; _ miſchievous 
deſtructive. Pſalms, 

CRU'ELLY. ad. [from vets In a cruel 
manner; inhumanly; barbarouſſy. South, 

CRU'ELNESS, ſ. [from cruel.] Inhuma- 

nity; cruelty. * 

2 
wapity; e barbarity. Shakeſp, 

CRU'ENTATE. Ceruentatus, Latin. 

Smeared with blood. Glanville, 

CRU'ET. J. [hruicks, Dutch. ] A vial for 


* vinegar or 011, STWifta 
CRUISE, 7. [ kruicke, Dutch,J A ſmall cup. 
1 Kings, 


CRUISE, hb [creiſe, Fr.] A voyage in ſearch 
of plunder. 
Toa CRUISE, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
rove over the ſea in earch. of plunder, 
F F non 


| © Addiſon. ' 
CRUCIFIXION, V [from eruciſixus, Lat. 
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To CRU'NKLE. 


CRUSADE. 


* ef a= 


ckhurskR. 
. 5 


— 4 147 + Ener Bae 
1. The ſoft part of bread, not the cruſt. 
Bacon. 
2. A mall particle or fragment of bread. 
Te CRU'MBLE. wv. a. [from crumb.] To 
break into ſmall pieces; ; to comminute. 


Herbert. 
7 CRU'MBLE. Vs ii. To fall into ſmall 
pieces. Pope, 
CRU' MENAL. /. [from crumena, Latin. 
A purſe. | * 
CRU MMV. 4. [from crum.] Soft; 
cruſty, 


CRUMP, 4. [enump, Saxon.], 2 in 


the back. nile ana e. 
To CRU MPLE. v. 4. [from * .] 
draw into wrinkles. Aldifon, 


CRU*MPLING. J. A ſmall degenerate ike ; 


To CRUNK.. 7 v». . To cry li 
5 crane. 

CRU PPER. ſ. from cronpe, Fr.] Thar 
part of the horſeman's furniture, that 
reaches from the ſaddle to the tail. Sidney, 

CRU'RAL. a. [from crus, cruris, Latin.] 
Belonging to the leg. Arbuthnoz, 


CRU'SADO. : fe See CrnorsaDr. 
1. An expedition againſt the infidels. 


2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


CRUSE. See Cxvise, 
CRU'SET. /, A goldſmith's melting-pot, 
To CRUSH. v. a. [ecraſer, Fr.] 

1. To preſs bet een two oppoſite bodies; 


to ſqueeze. Milton, 
2. To preſs with violence. Waller, 


3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 
4. To ſubdue; to red; 3 to ag 


To CRUSH. v. . To be condenſed. 
T homſun, 


' CRUSH. J [from the verb.] A collifion, 
CRUST. /. * Lat.] 


1. Any ſhell, or external ebat. Addiſon, 
2. An zacruſtation; collection of matter 
into a hard body, Addiſon, 
The caſe of a pye made of meal, and 
aked. Addiſon. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. Dryden, 
5. A waſte piece of bread. Dryden, 
To CRUST, wv. a. {from the noun. }] 
1. To envelop ; z to cover with a hard caſe, 
2. To foul with concretions. Sævi 1 
To CRUST. v. . To gather or contra 
cruſt, Temple, 
CRUSTA'CEOUS., a. [from cruſta, Lat.] 
Shelly; with joints; not teſtaceous. Wood. 


„ [from eraſe. One that CRUSTA' CEOUSNESS, 


Wiſeman, 0 ' ſhells, 


cRU STRESS. f ffrom wiſh.) 
2. Peebiſhneſe; _— 


Ton, To CRY 1p. . 4. 


e 


ceous.] The quality Sa} 


CRU'STILY. ad. Tfrom 
ſnappiſhly. { y de 


1. The quality of a cruſt, 


bo 44.4 4. Cows th 
1. Covered with a cru 

© 2, Moroſez ſnappiſh. -- 2 | 

CRUTCH, 5 [croceia, 1 al & 
uſed by Ly . 

To CRUTCH. v. a, [from * 
ſupport on crutches as a cripple, 

* CRY, v. u. ¶crier, French. ] 
1. To ſpeak with vehemence and 


Sbel tolour 
Rs To call importunately, 0 
3. To talk eagerly” or inceſſantly, 
4. To proclaim z to make publick 
| 


5. To exclaim, g 1 "x 
6. To utter lamentation, 
7. To ſquall, | as an infant, 
8. To weep; to ſhed tears, | 
9. To utter an inarticulate voice 
animal. 


10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſeen fon b 

_ 
Te CRY. v. 4. 70 proclaim pt 051 
ſomething loſt or fda I | er ma 


To CRY down, v. 24. 
1. To mums; to gepreciate; tod 


2. To orohibi, | | 
3. To overbear. Sha 
To CRY Out, UV. Ns b 

x. To exclaim; to ſeream; to clat 

2. To complain loudly. Al 


3. To blame z to cenſure, Sb ra 
4+ To declare loud, | jour 
5. To be in labour, Shak * 


1. To applaud ; z to nds to prail 
2. To raiſe the price by 1. | 


CRY. cri, French. ] 
1. kee, 3 ſhriek; ſcream. ils 
2, Weeping 3 mourning. 

. Clamour ; outcry. 

MA Exclamation of triumph or wat 
. Proclamation. ; 
The dewkots ru of 

as, the cries of London. 

7. Acclamation; popular 99 ; 


8. Voice; utterance; manner 


expreſſion. 
9. Importunate call. 


10. Yelping of dogs» 


4B 


vel; inarticulate noiſe. Zepb. is 10. 


4 pack of dogs. Milion. Ainſvorib. 


The heron. 
1 f The falcon gentle. 


a, [ agumlw.] Hidden; 
. fol : occult, Glanville, 


4ALLY, ad, from cryptical. ] 
TICAL [ ee! 


kuh; ſecretly. : 0 
0 CRAPHY, . Leg and ga- 


be ict of writing ſecret characters. 
beret characters; cyphers. 


0 L00 v. {. [xguniw and Ae. 


hiematical language. 
STAL, , Lait. 
(nfl are hard, pellucid, and natural- 
lourleſs bodies, of regularly angular 
" we 
crybal is a genuine ſpar, of an 
= clear, and fine texture, 
um either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, 
kined with any other colour. It is al- 
pan oblique parallelopiped of fix planes. 
Hill, 
(nfl is alſo uſed for a factitious body 
iu the glaſs-houſes, called alſo cryſtal 
b which is carried to a degree of per- 
dun beyond the common glaſs. 
Cbambers. 
al [in chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or 
er matters, ſhot or congealed in manner 
al. Bacon. 
DIAL, a | 
Cofifiing of cryſtal. 
Inght ; clear; tranſparent ; lucid ; pel- 
1 Dryden, 
STALLINE, a. [cryſtallinus, Latin, ] 
Cußſting of eryſtal, Boyle, 
Bucht; clear; pellucid; tranſparent. 
PTALLINE Humour, ſ. The ſecond 
pour of the eye, that lies next to the 
pos behind the uvea, -- Ray. 
TALLIZA'TION, ,. {from ery/tal- 
J Congelation into cryſtals. The maſs 
ded dy congelation or concretion, 
'I Weadzvard, 
SISTALLIZE. v. a, [from cry/tal.] 


| cauſe to congeal or concrete in 
Kats, 


BISTALLIZE. v. 2. To coagu- 
1 concrete; or ſhoot into 
als, | 


þ [of uncertain etymology.) 
*J0ung of a beaſt; generally of a 


Wt Cr fox, Shakeſpeare 
The young of a Whale. 5 aller. 


proach, a young boy or girl. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
1 v. 4. [from the noun, ] Toer 
| Dryden, 


Ainſworth. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


CUBA'TION, ,. Ccubatio, Lat.] The act of © 


_ lying down. HE 8 Di. 
CU'BATORY, a. [from cube, Lat.] Re- 
cumbent. E | | 
CU/BATURE./. {from cube. ], The finding 
1 the ſolid content of any propoſed 
ody. CT 


equal faces or ſides, and the angles all 
right, and therefore equal, Chambers. 


CUBE Root. The origin of a cubick . 
[ 7 Ein of a cut 


CU'BICK Root. number, 


CU'BEB. ſ. A ſmall dried fruit reſembling 


pepper, but ſomewhat longer, of a greyiſh 
brown colour, and compoſed of -a corru- 
gated bark, covering a thin friable ſhell 
or capſule, containing a fingle ſeed, round- 
iſh, blackiſh. on the ſurface, and white 
p WIKI. x Hill. Fleyer. 
U'BIC 1 | 13 
CU'BICK,” J . [from eule! 
1. Having the form or properties of a 
cube, ; | | 
2. It is applied to numbers. The number 
of four multiplied into itſelf, produceth 
the ſquare number ſixteen; and that again 
multiplied by four produceth the cubick 
number ſixty- four. Hale. 


 CU'BICALNESS. ſ. [from cubical.] The 


ſtate or quality of being cubical, 
CUBI'CULARY. | 4. [cubiculum, Latin,] 
Fitted for the poſture of lying. Brown. 
CU'BIFORM, 4. [from cube and form.] Of 
the ſhape of a cube. . ; 
CU”'BIT. /. [from cubitus, Latin.] A mea» 
ſure in uſe among the ancients; which was 
originally the diſtance from the elbow, 
bending inward, to the extremity of the 
middle finger; a fopt and half. Holder. 


a ; 1 Harris, 
CUBE. ſ. [from aus, a die.] A regular 
ſolid y, conſiſting of fix ſquare and 


% 4 


CU'BITAL. 4. [cubitalis, Latin. ] Contain- + 


ing only the length of a cabit, Brown, 
CU'CKINGSTOOL. g. An engine invented 
for the puniſhment of ſcolds and unquiet 
women. Corvel, Hudibras, 
CU'CKOLD. F, [cocu, French, ] One that is 
married to an adultreſs, Shakeſpeares 
To CU'CE.OLD. wv. as | 
I. To rob a man of his wife's fidelity, 
: n HShbaleſpeare. 
2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity. 
| Dryden. 
CU CKOLDV. a. from cyctold.] Having 
the qualities of a cuckold; poor; mean. 
Shakeſpeare, 
CU'CKOLDMAETR, ſ. [cuckold and mate. } 
One that makes a practice of corrupting 
wives. Dryden. 
CU CKOLDOM. /. from cuckold.] 
I, The act of adultery, | Drydens 
2. The ſtate of a cuckold, Arbuibnot. 
„ CU'CKOO, 
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CU'CKOO. / Teer , Welch. 


1 
CUCKOO-FLOWER. 5 flower, Shakeſp. 
CUCKOO-SPITTLE. ſ. Foodſeare, that 


plants, about the end of May. Brown. 
CU'CULLATE, 3. [cucullatus, hooded,” 
CU*CULLATED. c Latin. ] my 
1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or 
cowl, . h 
2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
| hood, | Brown. 
CUCUMBER. f. [eucumis, Latin, ] The 
name of a plant, and fruit of that plant. 
CUCURBITA*CEOUS. a, | from cucurbita, 
Latin, a govrd6}-- ft 5 2 * gre 
Cucurbitaceous plants are thoſe which re-" 
ſemble a gourd 3 ſuch as the pumpion and 
melon. _.. Chambers, 
CU'CURBITE. f. Lcucurbita, Latin, Þ* A 
chymical veſſel, called a Body. Boyle. 
CUD. ſ. [cud, Saxon. ] That food which is 
repoſited in the firſt ſtomach, in order to 


— — > A” 7 60 CO 


— 


— —B ͤ r. 


rumination. Sidney. 
CU DDEN. 2 /. A clown; a ftvpid low 
CU “DD. dolt. | Dryden, 
70 CU'DDLE. . u. To lye cloſe; to ſquat, 


rior, 
CUDGEL. ſ. [k:dfe, Dutch.] | 
1. A flick to firike with, _ Locke, 
2. To croſs the CVD ELS, is to yield. 
+ L* Eftrange. 
To CUDGEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat with a ſtick. out b. 
CUDGEL-PROOF, a. Able to reſiſt a 


DT e . eee EE CO EEEES 
* i 8 * 1 * C 


FY 2 „ 


men. -- 
CU'DWEED. /. [from cud and wweed,} A 
plant. , Miller. 
CUE. 1 [quere, a tail, Fr.] 
1. The tail or end of any thing. 


8 TYP 3 
— UüKñu . 7 


2. The laſt word of a ſpeech. 


Shakeſpeare, 

3. A hint; an intimation ; a ſhort direc- 
tion. Sift, 
4. The part that any man is to play in his 
turn, Rymer, 


Humour; temper of mind. 

. CUE'RPO, f. [Spanifh.] To be in cuerpo, is t 

be without the upper coat. Hudibras, 

CUFF. /. [zafa, a battle, Italian.] A blow 

with the fit; a box; a ſtroke. ; 
S bakeſpeare. 

To CUFF. v. n. [from the noun. ] To fight; 


to ſcuffle. Dryden. 
To CUFF, V. A, 
- 1, To ſtrike with the ff, Shakeſpeare, 


CUISH. JS. ene, French, } The 


ſpumous dew or exudation, found upon CULDERS. . [colidei, Latin.] M 


.CU'LLIONLY. a, from cullion,]} 


Jour as 3 = A 
1 2 
8 r 


2. To ſtrike with talons, 


1. A bird which appears in the ſpring; CUFF; f. eee, Front. 7 PRE. 
and is ſaid to ſuck 431 egps of other bitde,” 2 Lehe 5 _— 7 10 
and lay her own to be hatched in their CU"IRASS. /, [cviraſe, Fr.] A th 25 
place. Sidney. Thomſon.” 1 
2. A name of contempt. Shakeſpeare. CUTR A'SSIER; ,. [from ara. . 
CUCROO-BUD. The name of a at arms; a fold ier in armour. f 44 


that covers the tiiighs; | 


Scotland. 
CU'VERAGE.,'[. Affe. man. 
CULINARY , | cling, Latin,}! 
- itig to the kitchen. 

To CULL, v. a, [cueillir, French. l 
from others. Malz 
CULLER. /. [from «ull.] One v 


0 invo 

or chooſes. | | res. 
CUFELION. J. [coglione, a fool, b buly 
ſcoundrel. Sha 2 


the qualities of a cullion; mean 
CU'LLY. ſ. [coglione, Ital. a fool. 
deceived or impoſed upon, 4 
To CU LLV. v. a, | from, the non 
befool; to cheat; to impoſe upon 
CULMTFEROUS. a. [culmas, and ſi 
©  Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have 
Jeinted' ſtalk, and their ſeeds are 
in chaffy huſks, 9 | 
To CU'LMINATE. v. 3. [culme, 
To be vertical; to be in the mer 


CULMINA”TION, ſ. [from e RAN: 
The tranſit of a planet through bind 
dian-. n A0. 
CULPABLLIT V. £ [ from culpable wuble. 
ablene ſs. f yprelſi 
CU LPABLE. a, [culpabilis, Latin. abled 
1. Criminal. 8 
2. Blameable ; blameworthy, REY, 
CU'LPABLENESS, /. {frm N. 
Blame; guilt. MUL. 
CU'LPABLY. ad. {from c 
ably; criminally, : WT 
CU LPRIT. J. A man arraigned | I 
Judge, : | AT 
CU'LTER. ſ. [cultur, Latin.] Thi cr 
the plow perpendicular to the ſhat 
To CU'LTIVATE. v. a, [ca, 
1. Fo forward or improve the pl 1 l 
the earth, by manual induſtry. W. V 
2. To. improve; to meliorate. eto fi 
CULTIVA'TION. . [from cult Al, ; 
1. The art or practice of impro bez; | 
and forwarding or meliorating Vet ATEL 
* 2, Improvement in general; mel UL 
CULTIVA'TOR, J. | from co/rrvanlt0 
who improves, promotes, VF mel | fly 
| | bat 


dr. .. [cultura Latin] He 
BET, lee ' Wordzward. 
wojement 3 melioration. Tatler, 
TURE. v. 6, [from the noun.] To 


me; to till. ö | J WN 
| 3X00, | s 
4 nem: ' Spenſer. 


| 7 ench.] A 
1 ſcoluvrine, Frenc | 
be of ordnance a Waller. 
RRE V. /. 4 ſpecies of flower. 

Mid ER. v. a. lomberen, to diſturb, 


b. 
PU to entangle ; to ob- 


b crowd or load with ſomething 
. 2 b5 I 

\ involve in difficulties and dangers 3 
dre d. Shakeſpeare, 


on 


dba; to diſtract with multiplicity 
= | Luke, 
v be troubleſome in any place. 
| Grew, 
ER. J. homber, Dutch.] Vexation ; 
ment. Raleigb. 
BERSOME, a. from cumber.] 
wubleſome; vexatious. Sidney. 


urthenſome ; embarraſſing. A. hut hnot. 
wieldy; unmanageable. Newton, 
FRSOMELY: ad. [from cumberſome, ] 
troubleſome manner. 

ERSOMENESS, ſ. [from cumber- 
| Excumbrance ; hindrance z obſtruc- 


RANCE, ſ. [from cumber.] Bur- 
; hindrance; impediment, Milton. 
ROUS, a. { from cumber.] 

nubleſome; vexatious; diſturbing. 
Ipreſſive; burthenſome, Sevift. 
undled; obſtructing each other. 
Milton. 
REY. . A medicinal plant. 

N. (cum inum, Latin.] A plant. 

MUL ATE. v. a. [cumulo, Lat.] To 
together, Woodward, 
TION, / The act of heaping to- 


LATION, J. [cunct᷑atio, Lat.] De- 
frocraſtination; dilatorineſs. 


| Th 


; ſha * : Hayward. 
lire $4108, J. [Latin.] One given to 
he pt ji lingerer. Hammond. 
rs W. v. n. ¶ lonnen, Dutch.] To give 
te, to fiſhers, | Carew 
wy pa F* : » 8 
tier A, 4. eu neut, Lat.] Relating to 
nprc ke: ; having tne form of a wedge. 
g ve altD. . [cunens, Latin.] Made in 
| mel I 2 wedoe, | 
© IF IT 7 5 | 
(00G 08M. . [from cuneus and forma, 
mel i the form of a wedge. 


8 | A kind of fiſh leſs than an 
; Wat Ricks cloſe to the rocks, Ainf, 


- *"quleat dexterity. 


CUR 


CUNNING. a, [from connan, Saxon. 


1. Skilful; knowing; learned. Prior. 
2. Performed with ſkill; artful. Spenſer. 
3. Artful; deceitful; trickiſn; {bile ; 
crafty 3 ſubdolous. South; / 
4. Acted with ſubtiky,” * © Sidney, 


CU'NNING. /. [cunninge; Saxon.) 


I. Artifice ; deceit; flyneſs; fleight; frau- 
Rt enen 


2. Art; ſkill; knowledge. © © Pſalms. 


CU'NNINGLY. ad. [from cunning.] Art- 


fully; flyly; craftily, Swift, 

CU'NNINGMAN. ſ. [cunning” and * 
A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 
teach how to recover ſtolen goods. 

N . 8 Hudibras. 
CU'NNINGNESS. { [from cunning. ] De- 
ceitfulneſs; flynels. IO 

CUP, ſ. [cup, Saxon.) e 
1. A ſmall-veſſel to drink in. Geneſis. 


2. The liquor contained in the cup; the 


£ . 


draught. | Maller. 
3. Social entertainment; merry. bout; 
commonly in the plural. Knolles, 
Ben Fobnſon, 


4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the 
huſk of an acorn, Woodward, 
5. Cur and Can, Familiar companions; 
| | Swifts 
To CUP. v. a. [from the noun] a 
1. To ſupply with cups. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To fix a glaſs bell or cucurbite upon the 
ſkin, to draw the blood by ſcaiification, 
See CUPPING=GLASS». Pope. 
CUPBE'ARER, . 1 
1. An officer of the king's houſehold. 
8 1 Wotton, 
2. An attendant to give wine to a feaſt, 
CU'PBOARD. /. [cup and bond, Saxon, ] 
A caſe with ſhelves, in which victuals or 
earthen ware is placed. Bacon, 
To CU'PBOARD, wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
To treaſure; to hoard up. Shakeſpeare, 
CUPIDITY, /. [cupiditas, Latin. ] Concu- 
diſcence; unlawful longing. 
CU'POLA. ſ. [ Italian.] A dome; the hemi- 
ſpherical ſummit of a building, Addifon, 
CU*PPEL. See CopPErL. | | 
CU'PPER, ſ. [from cup.] One who applies 
cupping-glaſſes; a ſcarifier, 
CU'PPING-GLASS. /. [from cup and glaſs.] 
A glaſs uſed by ſacrifiers to draw out the 
blood by rarefying the air. Wiſeman. 
CU/PREOUS. a. [| cupreus, Lat.] Coppery; 
conſiſting of copper. Boyle, 
CUR. ſ. [Korte, Dutch. f 
1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. 
Shakeſpear e. 
2. A term of reproach for a man. 
| | Sbateſpeare. 


C RABLE. 
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CUR 


CU'RABLE.'s. [from care.] That admits a; 
den, 


CU'RABLENESS. f. [from curable.] Polk | 


bility : healed, 1 
CURACY. he [from curate. | Employment 


def a curatez which a hired clergyman 


bolds under the beneficiary. 


Swift, 
CU'RATE. ſ. [curator, Love. 


, - 


1. A clergyman hired to perform the duties 


_of another. 


2. A pariſh prieſt, Dryden. Collier. 


CURATESHIP. /. [from curate.] The ſame 


with curacy. - 
CURATIVE. . [from cure.] Relating to 
the cure of diſeaſes; not preſervative. 
Brown, 


CURATOR. J [Latin.] One that has the 


ſuperintendence of any thing. 
CURB. /. [cexrber, French. (54 
1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, running over the beard of the 
| borſe. 8 N 
2. Reſtraint; inhibition; oppoſition. 
; Atterbury, 
To CURB. v. a, [om the noun. ] | 
1. To guide a horſe with a curd. Milton. 
2. To reſtrain; to inhibit; to check. 
| | | Spenſer. 
CURD. /. The coagulation of milk. ths, 
Js CURD. ». 4. [from the noun.] To 
turn to curds; to cauſe to coagulate. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
To CU'RDLE. v. . [from curd.] To coa- 
gulate; to concrete. Bacan. 
To CU RDLE. v. a. To cauſe to coagulate. 


Swift. 


CURDY. 2. [from card.] Coagulated ; 
concreted; full of curds; curdled. 
Ar but not. 
CURE. ſ. [cxra, Latin. ] | 
1. Remedy; reſtorative. | Granville, 
2. Act of healing. Luke, 


3. The benefice or employment of a curate 
or clergyman. | Collier, 
To CURE, v. a. [cure, Latin. ] 
1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to re- 
medy, Waller, 


2. To prepare in any manner, fo as to be 


preſerved from corruption, Temple, 

CU*RELESS. a, [cure and leſt.] Without 

cure; without remedy, Shakeſpeare, 

CU'RER. ſ. [from cure.] A healer; a phy- 
fician, hakeſpeare, Harvey. 

CU'RFEW. ſ. [eo vre feu, French.] 

1. An evening peal, by which the con- 
queror willed, that every man ſhould rake 
up bis fire, and put aut his light, Milton. 
2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. Bacon. 


CURIA'LITY, /. [curialis, Latin.] The 


rivileges. or retinue of a court. 


Bacon. 
CURIO'SITY, /. from curious. ] | 


CUR 


1. Inquifitiveneſs : inclinatie ene 
b * % p ' 

2. Nicety; delicac NA "I js wu 
3+ Accuracy; — * dap 


4. An a® of curiolity ; nice e 


F An odie cr of curiokiy ; rai WG” 
CU'RIOUS, a. [ curioſus, Lain}? * 
1. Inquiſitive 3 defrous of infor 


2. Attentive to; diligent about 
3» Accurate; careful not to mi | quia 


4+ Difficult to pleaſe ; folicitows 
tion, i 
5. Exact; nice; ſubtle. F 
6. Artful; not neglectful; not! 4 
nicely diligent. 
7. Elegant; neat; laboured; 6 
8. Rigid; ſevere; rigorous. $ 
CU”'RIOUSLY. ad. [from cri 
1. Inquiſitively; ftudiouſly, _ | 44 
2. Elegantly; neatly, | 
3. Artfully ; exactly. 
o 
CURL. /. [from the verb.] qu 
1. A ringlet of hair, 
2. Undulation ; wave; finuoſity 


To CURL. v. a. { trollen, Duch.] WA" 
1. To turn the hair in ringlet b 
8 


2. To writhe; to twiſt, 
3+ To dreſs with curls, 8 
4. To raiſe in waves, undulation 
ofities, | | | 


To CURL. v. u. | * 
1. To ſhrink into ringlets. "ry 


2. To riſe in undulations. 
To twiſt itſelf. 
CU'RLEW, /. aging French. ] 
1. A kind of water-fowl, _ 
2. A bird larger than a parti 
longer legs. It frequents the co 


Spain. | 
CURMU'DGEON. [eur med 
An avaricious churliſh fellow; 4 


: , cox 
niggard; a griper. 


n 11 


CURMU'DGEONLY. «. [from cn { 
Avaricious; covetous; Cþuril 1 
gardly. bh d wiſh 

CUR RANT. * 1 miſch 


1. A ſmall fruit tree. 

2. A ſmall dried grape, prope 

corinth, g 
C RRENCV. /. {from current. 
x. Circulation; power of paſſing 
to hand. 
2. General reception. 
3. Fluency ; readineſs of utter: 
4. Continuance z*conftart flow. 
| 1 


CUR 


nettem; the rate at which any 
2 valued. Bacon. 

s ſtamped in the Engliſh 
l affing for 


b by authority, wo P 


urrens, Latin.] 
5 e ſrom hand to ey 
'" Geneſis. 
ed; uncontradicted; au- 
cer Hooker. 


d we, l 


rew, 

cable ular, Pope, 
2 N. may be allowed or ad- 
Shakeſpeare, 


Nat is now paſſing 3 as, the current 


NT. | 
. ſtream. B 291 
derrents are progreſſive motions of the 
dot the ſea in ſeveral places. Harris. 
INTLY. ad. [from current. ] 
[ih a conſtant motion. 
fithout oppoſition. Hooker, 
wulacly; faſhionably; ee | 
Ithout cealing, 
NTINESS, /. [from current. ] 
krculation, 
jneral reception. 
ineks of pronunciation, Camden. 
ER. ſ. [coriarius, Latin, ] One who 
| and pares leather for - thoſe who 
foes, or other things. L' Efrange, 
H. a, [from cur.] Having the 
jesof a degenerate dog; brutal; ſour 3 
ome, Fairfax, 
RAY, v. 2. Icorium, Latin, leather, ] 
pdrels leather, 
uud; to threſh 3 to chaſtiſe, 
Addiſon, 
bra) 2 horfe with a ſcratching inftru- 
bn to ſmooth his coat. Bacon, 
kntch in kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Worry Favour, To become a fa- 


þ or flattery, Hoater. 
ICOMP, /. from curry and comb. ] 
n inſtrument uſed for currying 


l 
i 1 v, a, cunrian, Saxon. ] 
ik evil to; to execrate. Knoles, 
bniſchief; to afflict. Pope, 


L. v. x, 70 1 imprecate evil. 


pe 
| udpes, 
1 „kom the verb.] I" 
x don; wich of evil to another. 
ka Dryden, 
Lion; torment; vexation. 


Addiſon, 


fa trip. a. {from curſe. ] 


= . as 15 eſtabliſhed by vulgar 


| dy petty officiouſneſs, Night kind- 


'CU'RVATED, a. [ cu -vatus, Lat.] 


CUR 
. Under a curſe; hateful; dereftable, | 
1. Uahelyy: unſanctifled. | — = 


3. Vexatious ; troubleſome, Prier, 
CU'RSEDLY.' ed. from cut ſed. ] Miſera- 
ble; ſhamefully. Pepe, 
| CU'RSBDNESS. | [from curſed. The ſtate 
of being under a curſe, 

CU'RSHIP. f. {from cur.] Dogſhipz mean- 
nee.. | 
CU'RSITOR, f. [Latin,] An ere 

belonging to the Chancery, 25 makes out 

original writs, Corvel. 
CU'RSORARY. a. [from 6 Latin.] 

Curſory ; haſty; careleſs, Shakeſpeare. 
CU'RSORILY. ad. [from curſory, ] Hattily ; 
without care, Atter 
CU'RSORINESS, . [from corfory. J Slight 

attentian, | 
CU RSORY. a. [from curſorius, Latin.] 

' Haſty; Quick; inattentiye 5- careleſs, f 


CURST. a, Forward; peeviſh ; 3 
malicious ; ſnarling. Aſtbam. Crafhew. 
CU'RSTNESS. /. [from curjt. ] Peeviſhneſs; 
forwardneſs; malignity. Dryden. 
CURT, 2. { from — Latin.] Short. 
To CURTAlL. v. (curto, Latin. } To 
cut off; to cut hart? z t ſhorten. | 
' Hudibras. 
CU'RTAIL Deg. 1. A dog whoſe wail is 
cut off, Shakeſpeares 
CU'RTAIN.: ſ. frortina, Latig.] | 
1. A cloth contracted or expanded at plea- 
ſure. 5 Afrbutbndt. 
2. To draw the CuxTain, To cloſe it fo 
as to ſhut out the light, or to "open it ſo as 
to diſcern the object. 
| Pope. Shakeſpeare. Craſhawv, 
3. [In fortifien:an.) T þe part of the 
wall or rampart that lies between two ba- 
\ ſions, Kunolles. 
CU'RTAIN-LECTURE: 7 from curtain 
and lecture] A reproof given by a wife to 
her huſband in bed. Addiſon. 
To CU'RTAIN., v. a. [from the noun, ; 
incloſe with curtains, 
CU'RTATE Diſtance. ſ. [In aſtronomy, v3 
The diſtance of a planet's Kare from the 
ſun, reduced to the ecliptick. | 
CURTA'TION. [from curto, to horten, 
Latin.] The interval between a planet's 
diſſtance from the ſun and the curtate diſ- 
tance. 
— + 10 Cy TL 486. 
CU'RTSY. See Cova TEsy. 
Bent, : 
CURVA'TION, ( [curwo, Lat.] The act of 
bending or crooking. 
C RYATURE, Fe om ROT Crooked- 


neſs; 


C uUsS 


neſs; inflexionz manner of, bending; bent 


- 


Helder. 


CURVE. a. [curwus, Lat]. Crooked; bent; 


inflected. 


Bentley. 


CURVE. 1. Any thing bent; a flexure or 


crookedneſs. 


to crook; to inflect. 


+ 631 


To CU'RVET: . n. [corvettare, Italian; } 


1. To leap; to bound. 
2. To frifk.;. to be AE Sa 
CU'RVET. ſ. {from themes}: 
. vhs 5 a bound, jo 
2. A frolick; a prank. 


Latin.]! 
3; Forming a 3 line. 
2. Compoſed of crooked lines. 


neſs. 


for the ſeat; a loft pad placed 
chair, 


a cuſhion, 


other luminary. 
CU'SPATED. 
- CU'SPIDATED. 


flower endin i; in a point, 


CU'STARD. /. Lezha, welch. ] 


city feaſts, 
CU'STODY. ſ. [euftodia, Latin.] 


.CU'STOM. ſ. f couftume, French. ] 
1. Habit; habitual practice. 
3. Eſtabliſhed manner. 
bas good cuſtom. 

6. 


is, daily practiſed. 


exported, 


collected. 


mon; habitual; frequent. 


ble,] 
x. Frequency; habit. 
2. Conformity to cuſtom, 


T homiſe 
To CURVE. v. 4. [carvo, Lat.] To bend; 


on, 


Hold 


ere 


CURVILYNEAR, a, . and me, 


cone. 


CURVITY. 7 en curve, |- © Crooked- 
ou” SHION, 4 [eonſfin,. French. } :A plow 


ee a 


CU 'SHIONED. a 4. [from wt" ] Seated. on 


CUSP: /. [cuſpis, Lat.] A term aſe to ex- 
preſs the points or horns of the moon, or 


Harris. 


a. [from euſpis, Lat: ] 
Having the lcaves of a 


Ruinty. 
A kind 


of ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs witk 
milk and ſugar. It is a food much uſed in 


5-3: 2h 


1. Impriſonment ; reſtraint of liberty. Milt, 
2. Care; preſervatien; ſecurity, 


Baton, 


2. Faſhion; common way of acting. 


1 Sam. 


4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. 
5. Application from buyers; as, this trader 


Corvel, 


7. Tribute tax paid for goods imported or 


| to cuſtom. 85 
on STOMARILY, ad. [from 3% 
Habitually; comms | make 


CU'STOMARINESS,. "1 
N 4) 


* 2. Habitual. 9 He nk, 
e F RY 
CU'STOMED. 4. hom, fm 
- common, * 


cu STOMER. : Fa 


[from | 

tigers 
r 

1. Conformable to eee 

cording to preſcription, ; 


Frequency, 


3. Uſual; wonted, 


Thar: cuſtan. 
frequents any NN a 2 
purchaſing, 


CU'STREL. £ a 
1. A ſhieldbearer;” /. _.., inal 
2. A veſſel for holding wine, EE 

To CUT. pret. cut; part. pal, tut; a 
French couteau, a knife.] ff 

© T. To penetrate with an edged 1 _ 
2. To hew; as with an ax. ap 


In law.] A law or right, not written, 
which, being eſtabliſhed by long uſe, and 
the conſent of our anceſtors, has been, and 


Temple. 


CU'STOMHOUSE. ſ. The houſe where the 

taxes upon goods imported or exported are 
Sevift.. 
CU'STOMABLE. a, [ſrom cuſtom.] Com- 


CU'STOMABLY, ad, [from cſtemable, ] 


CU'STOMABLENESS. þo [from cuſtoma· 


+ To Cur. down, To excel 


other parts. 
18 13. To ur . Tol en 


15. To Cur of To take an 


3. To carve; to make by ſculpt 
4. To form any thing by cuttin 
5. To pierce with any uneaſy ſe 
6. To divide packs of cards, 
7. To interſe& to croſs; an of 
another.. 

8. To Cur down, 'To fell; 
down, 


power 
10. To Cur off. To- ſeparate 


11. 70 Cur . To defiry; 
pate ; to put to death untimely, 
12. To CuT of. To reſcind, 


from union, 
14..To CuT of. To put an 
obviate, 


hol Id. , 
16. To Cur . 'Topredute. 
17. To CU off. To terrupth 


18. To Cur off. To pol 
breviate, by elifion. 
19. To Cu'T out, To ſhape; t 
20. To Sur out, To {chemd 
trive. | 
21. To Cu r out. To pt 
22. To Cu r ent. To debar, 
23. Jo Cur ont, To excel; tt 
24. To CuT ſhort. To binde 
ceeding by ſudden interruption, 
25. To CurT ſport. To abridg 
oldiers *vere cut ſhort of their fe 
26. To Cu up. To divide an 
convenient pieces. 


27. To CuT\up, To ctadieh 


To the opetation of litho- 


. eerfere; as, 2 hacks that cuts. 
L ty 4 * Prepared for uſe, 
N from the noun, | 


+ imprefſion or ſeparation of c- 
b made by an edge, 

pound made by cutting, 7 

channel mage by art. nolles, 


{mall particle 3 A +5 uh 123 * 
7 lt cut off a ſtick. 15 —= 
tut; near palſage, by which ſome us 7 


re cut or carved upon wood 

y, 2nd impreſſed from it. Br 

te aft or proflicy of dividing a pack 
Swift. 
dion; from; ſhape; manner of 
ind Hape. Stilling fleet. Audi ſon. 
fool or cully, Shakeſpeare, 


7 and lng tail, Men of all kinds, 
ell Ben F Je 
| Nous. a, [from cutis, Latin, ] 


i the Kin. 

1 J [euticula, Latin. ] 

de int and outermoſt covering of the 
commonly called the ſcarf-ſkin, 


Wy burning, or the application of a 
ae plaiſter, It ſticks cloſe to a ſur- 
the true Kin. 


— the furacs 09 


ILAR, a. [from cutis, Latin. ] Be- 
to the ſkin, 


1 Knowledge or ſkill. Camden, 
1 J. [coute!gs, French. A broad 
upt word, Shakeſpeare. 
| A. |, [cortelier, French, ] One who 

b Or ſells Knives. Clarendon, 


WOE, /. [cut and purſe.] One who 

the method of cutting purſes, A 

— Bentley. 
ef. {from cur.] 

eat or inſtrument that cuts any 


dalle boat that cuts the water. 

reh that cut the meat. Ray. 
in the exchequer that provides 

ka: tallies, and cuts the fum paid 

" Cooel, 

var, .. [eur and throat.] A 

4 murderer; an aſſaſſin. 

£K alles, 

Roar. 2, Cruel; ighuman; bar- 


Carew. 


ul, « 


+ aftion of 2 ſharp or caged ini 


wthat oſt ſkin which riſes in a bliſter 


0 * 
eee . [from cr. A piece ent of 


| . A 
5 pore by a fiſh of prey, throws out ben 


or, 
curl ] r Aue 
fellow. Hanmer. 888 
CY'CLE. {. [eyclus, Latin; au 


1. A circle, 
4 round of time: a ſpace in which 


fame revolution begins again; a perio- 
Holder. 


dical ſpace of time. 


. A method, or accoutit of a method con- 


tinued till the lame courſe begins again. 
4+ Evelyn. 
"= Imaginary Gebe ; 4 chen ebe! heavens. 
Milton. 
CY'CLOID. ſ. [from nuxAoiFnc, ] A geo- 
metrical curve, of which the geneſis may 
be conceived by imagining a nail in the 


rn of a e the line which 


the nail deſeribes in t 


Wheel revolves in 2 
cloid, 


e air, while the 


t line, is the cy- 


CYCLOUDAL. . [from Sd] Relating 


to a cycloid, 8 
CYCLOPA&DIA. J, Lan- and way "y 
A circle of ,. a. courſe of the 


ſciences, - 
9 J. {from Senne, Lat.] A young 
CY'MINDER. / Lahe A 1 nk 
«UA ove av 
two flat ſurfaces and one circular; Kae. 


CYLINDRICAL, a. [ from 22 Th | 
CVLTNDRICK. S taking of the nature of 
a cylinder; having the form of a cylinder; 
— a roller. V 1 
CYMAR. ſ. properly written fimar.] A 
flight — wg a wag Dteyden. 
CYMA'T IUM, J. Latin; from uu rior. ] 
A member of architecture, whereof one 
half is convex, and the other concave. 
Harrit. 
CY'MBAL. ſ. [oymbalum, Lat.] A C 
inſtrument. D 
CYNA'NTHROPY. ſ. L zu, and av- 
bear] A ſpecies of madneſs in which 
men have the qualities of dogs, 
CYNEGE'TICKS. {. [wry ban. } The art 
of hunting. 


 CY'NICAL, 2 a. [nornds.] Having tha qua- 


CY'NICK. lities of a dog; curriſh ; bru« 

tal; — ets ſatirical. Wilkins, 
CY'NICK. ſ. Linde.] A philoſopher: of 

the ſnarling or-curxiſh ſort 3 a follower: of 

Diogenes; a ſnarler; a miſanthrope, 

We 12 ; Shakeſpeare, 
CY'NOSURE. /. [from - Abu. The 
| Rar near the north pole, by which failors 


ſteer. Milton, 
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CYP 


ey PRESS-TREE. ſ. [cypreſſus led. 
1. A tall frraight tree; its ee Mn are bit - 

ter, the ſmell and ſhade of it are dange- 

rous. Hence the Romans leoked upon it 


. Funerals, The cypreſs-tree is always gree 
the wood is ET good ſmell, - 
never either rote, or is worm-eaten. 


Calmet. Shakeſpeare, Iſaiah, 


ef ta is the Ty of 9 


DED 


bo 2 conſonant nearly ending 
in ſound to T. The found of D 
in 'Englth is uniform, and it is 
never mute. 

DA CAPO. [Italian.] A term in muſick, 
which means that the firſt part of the tune 
ſhould be repeated at the concluſion, 

To DAB. v. a. [ dauber, Fr.] To ſtrike 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. N 

DAB. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſmall lump of any thing. EY 
2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft, 
3. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon 


One. 

4. [In low language. An artift, 

5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. Cows 
DAB-CHICK, ſ. A water- fowl. P 
To DA'BBLE, v. a. [dabbelen, Dutch. 5 

ſmear; to daub; to wet. Fwoift, 
To DA'BBLE. v. 2. | 

1. To play in water; to move in water or 

mud. Swift. 

2: To do any thing in a light manner; to 

tamper. | Pope, 
DA'BBLER. /. [from dabb lei] 

1. One that plays i in water. 

2. One that meddles without maſtery; a 

ſuperficial meddler. Sift. 
DACE. /. A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling 

roach, Walton, 
'DA'CTYLE. ſ. Nax, afinger.] A poe- 
tical foot conſiſting of one long ſyllable and 
two ſhort, 
DAD. 4 . The child's way of expreſſing 
DA'DDY.$ father. 
D DAL. a. [dadalus, Latin. Various; 
voariegated. 
2 


CY'STICK, a, 
to be a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at 


Shakeſpeare. i 


CY'PRUS. f Athin lack dg 
rn be FT 
CY/STIS. F Tome morbid mans 

in a bag. [from of, a by] 
CYSTO'TOMY. V [airy 
EAR. h 8 „. b 
The title of the emperour of } 


CZARINA, 
e Kutte 7 3 


DA'FFFODIL, 
DAFFODTILLY. 
DAFFODOWNDELLY, J flow 
ing of one leaf, which is bell - f 
„Mil 
To DAFT. v. 3. [from do aft. | 
aſide; to throw away flighth, 
DAG. 55 [dague, French. ] 
1. A dagger. 
2. A handgun; a piſtol. 


To DAG. v. 4. from. doggie.) 


pA 2 [dague, French. 
GER. g. ren 
1. A rant Air: ; A poniard, 
2. A blunt blade of iron with a 
- uſed for „ put | 
The obeliſk ; 
D 00ERSDR AWI ul h [d 
draw] The act of drawing a 
proach to open violence. 
To DA'GGLE. v. 4. [from dex, 
dip negligently in mire or water, 
To DA'GGLE.: v. 3. To be in d 


DA'GGLEDTAIL. a. [daggh ad 
mired ; beſpattered. 3 
5 4. [ dazlic, Saxon.] 
quotidian. 
DAILY. 7 Every day; very o 


DA'INTILY. wk 
1. Elegantly; d 
2. Deliciouſly; | 
DA'INTINESS, 2 
1. Delicacy; 


2. Elegance; nicety. 
3. 5 
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old F 
4 3g Lend palate z renche] uifite 


acon, =— pernicious, -. 


acute ſenſibility; nice; Gov. 0 2 
* Fe Davies, DA'MASCENE. . [from Damaſcus.} A 
F lee; ceremonious. Shabeſp. ſmall black plum; a damſon. Bacen.. 


languiſhing beauti - DA MASK. damaſquin, Fr.] Linen or 
enn Milton. ilk r in Lane, le? at Damaſ- 
r affetedly fine. Prior, cus, with a texture, by which pait has 
* e * ift.. 
1 nice or delicate 3 a delicacy. To DA*'MASE. v. a. [from. the noun. noun. 
Proverbs, 1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs. 


Ben } 1. 1 DAM 1 z 15 red 1 Bacon. 

ſtom ä MA ING. rom dama damaſquiner 
I or art of making — 47 The art or 15 K adorning iron bs 
of food from milk. by making inciſions, and filling them 


1. To doom to eternal torments in a future 
er. ſ. [from dally.]J _ fate, Bacon. 
change of careſſes ; 4820 fondneſs, 2+ To procure or cauſe to be . _ 
| Milton, demned, 

al converſation. Milton, 3. To condemn; to cenſure, 

4 | ORR Shakeſpeare, 4+ To hoot or hiſs any rechen 2 orm- 
J. (from dally.] A * er; a ance; to explode, Pope, 
Aſcham, DA'MNABLE. . [from damn. ] Deſerving 


he place where milk is Re” with gold or filver wire. Chambers, 
Nurage 5 milk farm, Bacon. D . [ dame, Fr, dama, Span.] * 
(MAID. J. [dairy and maid.] The yz the title of honour to women, 
* whoſe buſineſs is to manage Milton, 
Dryden, 2. Miſtreſs of a low family. L"Eftrange, 
bre, Saxon, or day's 3. Woman in 70 Sbaleſpeare. 
ring · lower Shakeſpeare, DAMES-VIOLE ſ. Queen's liger. 
þ 1 Gothick.] A 2 To DAMN. v. 4. [damne, Latin. 


p P, A tuft or clump, oe: damnation, Hooker, 
V. v. z. ¶ dallen, Dutch, to tri DAT MNABLV. ad. [from damnable.] In 
nie; to play = fool, ſuch a manner as to incur eternal puniſh« 

bake . Calamy, ment. Sour. 

derchange careſſes; — DAM NATION. ſ. [from damn. ] Excluſion, 
Shakeſpeare, from divine mercy ; condemnation to eter- 

b ſort; to play; to frolick. nal puniſhment, Taylor. 


— DA*'MNATORY, a. [from A Lat.] 
Containing a ſentence of condemnation. 
uy, v. 4. To put off; to 24 DA! MNED. part. a. [from damn. ] Hateful ; 
1 ig deteſtable. "Shakeſpeare. Rowe. 
12 Aume.] The mother. DAMNI FICK. a. | from damnify. ] Procuring 
dan, Dutch.] A mole or bank to loſs; miſchievous. 


v. 4. demman, Saxon,] To 1, To endamage 3 z* to injure, - Locke, 
ſhut up water by moles or dams, 2. To hurt; to impair, 
Orxway, DA'MNINGNESS. ſ. [from 3 os 


q yu ge, French, ] dency to procure damnation, 
urt; 2 Davies. DAMP. a. Lo Dutch. s 
; miſchief ſuffered, , Davies. 1. Moiſt; inclining to wet. Dryden, 


Tos of miſchief done. Clarendon, 2. Dejected; ſynk depreſſed, | Miran. 
n of damage; retribution, DAMP. ſ. N 
1 = Bacon, 1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture, Dryden, 
] I hurt or hindrance that 2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth, 


Mek. v. a. To miſchief 
3 to in- Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit. 
dae Si = Roſcommon. 
. To take damage. e DAMP, v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
LE, 4. [from damage, ] 1. To wet; to moiſten, . 
0 2 2 | 2. Þ 


| word of fondneſs formerly in wh 2. To variegate; to diverſify. I 


ver, Dryden. Mortimer. To DA'/MNIFY. v. a, [from damnifice, Lat] 


is eſtate, Corel. Woogwarth 
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D A- N 


4 2. To depreſs; to deject; to chill. Aterb. 
3. To . to a ale; bebetzte. 


; DA'MPISHNESS. Y. {from dap. Ten- 


deney to wetneſs; faggineſs; PO * 
DA*MPNESS;"/. [from damp.] Motive; 1 


foggineſs, 


DAMPY. 6 "[from dun. Dejetten 
; ſorrowful. Hayward 
DA'MSEL. . [dameiſelle, Fr. F 
1. A young gentlewoman. . Prior. 


2. An attendant of the better rank. 


Dryden. 

3. A wench; a country l. Coy. 
DA MSON. /. [corruptly from LN ſceré, ] 
A ſmall black plum. peg: 
DAN. /. [from dominus, Lat.] The term 
of honour for men. "Prior. 


To DANCE. v. u. Laanſer, ! Pr. To move 
in meaſure. 
To DANCE Arttendance, v. a. To wait with 


ſuppleneſs and obſequiouſnefs. Raleigh, 
To DANCE. v. a, To make to dance; to 
put into a lively motion. Bacon, 


DANCE, J. [from the verb.] A motion of 
one or many in concert. Bacon. 
DA'NCER. /. 1 dance. ] One that 1,” ug 
tiſes the art of dancing, 2 
DA'NCINGMASTER. ſ. [dance and maſe 
One who teaches the art of dancing. 2 
DA'NCINGSCHOOL. Je [dancing and ſchqol, ] 
The ſchool where the art o 3 is 
taught. 2 
DANDELIL“ON. , J. [dent de lion, Fr, 2 
Her, 


name of a Lalit.” 

DANDIPRAT. 115 [dandin, Fr.] A * 
in. 

[dandelon, Dutch. ] 


fellow; an urc 
To DANNDLE. v. a. 
1. To ſhake a child on the knee. Temple, 
2. To fondle ; to treat like a child. 
Addiſon. 
3. To delay; to procraſtinate, Shakeſpeare. * 
DANDLER. 7. He that dandles or fondles 
Children. 
DA'NDRUFF. /. Lean, the itch, and dri, 
- ſordid. ] Scabs in the head. 
DA'NE 
* alſo dwarf elder, or wall-wort, 
PATRER, J [danger, Fre] Rifque ; ba- 
zard; eril, "AF. 
20 DANGER. . a. To put in Hazard; to 
endanger. Shakeſpeare. 
A "NGERLESS. « . [from danger.] With- 
out hazard ; withoot riſque. Sidney. 
DA'NG EROUS, as {from danger. Hazard- 
* ous; perillous. ryden, 
DANGEROUSLY. . from dangerent.] 
Hazardouſſy; perillouſly;; with danger. 
Hammond. 
DANGEROUS NESS. . [from dry 
Danger; hazard; peril, | off 


* 


ateſpeare. 


ORT. J. A ſpecies of elder; called | 


Day | 


To DANGL . 
_ to. Skinntr, 
1. To hang — 


©>4 4 


. To hang u 
rin q 2. 
DANGLER. from le 
hangs — 1 N 5 at 


DANK. 2. — tuns; Cena 
bupid; moiſt; wet, Mit 


DANKISH. 2. n 


To DAP, v, . 'feorrupt ted wa 
let fall gent] _ = water, 
DAF A TIA e 


Vrrurit 


me derne! 


DA PER. 1 Ti er, Ditch,] he em) 
active; Hvely without'bulk, POM 

DA'PPERLING, 1 [from & ſe; 00 
dwarf, = G, 

DA'PPLE. a. Varkeed with van | ke; Ce 
variegated, ING. 

To DAPPLE.” &, 4. To ſtreak; 

7) N 1 2 Saſ W. « 

DAR. 7 J A fiſh found in 2: Wi” 


To DARE. 99. 4. pret. 1 


. Tveannan, Saxon, 15 ff 


rage for any purpoſe 3 3 not'to v4 RAT 
be adventurous, * | Inge 
To DARE. v. a. [pret. 7 dared, ] dich 


lenge; to defy. Knolls, 8 
To DARE Larks. To catch themby 
2 looking xlaſfs, 
DARE. /. [from the verb.] 

challen ge. | 
. DA RET UL. . _ and 100 
defiance, 
DARING. a. [from dare.] Bold 
turous; featleſs, —- 
DARINGLY. ad. 3 daring,| 
courageouſſy. 


— J. [from darirg 
neſs. | 

DARK. a, * „Saxon. | 

1. Not light; wanting light, 
2. Not of a fowy or virid 
3. Blind; without the en 
4 Opake; not tranſpat 


Obſcure; not per . 


6. Not [enlightened by knowKe . 

R *%h 

7. re di i 

DARK. 

| ; obſcurity; want d nh 

Sh , bh 1 (Th 

2. Obſcutity 3 condition o 55 

3. Want of Epos ede. en 

7: DARK. v. 3 | 
darken; to o 


DAW 
+ % 4 $Y - N 


2 — AD os x DASH. ad, An 44 remon oi the bund of 
Wotton nn a 
; to per Doggy avaſcaiga, Saxon.) A 
4 7 what, : | Buer cowerd; 4 it. 5 yd 

| e To grow darle. To D: STARD. * 
* 6, partic 2 Being in the dark. midate. Diydlen. 
Shakeſpeare e. Dryde 1. To D ASTARDISE. . 2. 1 from e. 


Ar, ad, (from dart. ] In a ſituation — To intimidate; x0 dejeft with cow: 

light; obſcurely 3 blindly, Dryden. " - 

ES. ( {from dark. DA*STARDEY. 2. from 225 Covert 
ene of cht.  Gengfit. "ly; mean; timorous. E 

Makenefs | b J. [from daftard.] Caward- 


TARY. /. [fron dete. Ad et 
23 Dick. 


Wſcurity. | 
: bal bj Kung pa 
ber the chancery of Rome. 

Ke empire of Satan, DATED J. | date, French. © 

1. The time at Which a his; is 8 

 markeg at the _ or the beginning. FY 
NG. 4. ſveonling, Saxon 2. The time at which any event happened. 
; dear; — * Em The * When a ber thing ſhall 
ING, . A favourite; one 73 We. 1 
| Halifax, 7 555 3 concluſin. Pops. 
IN. v 4. See Dr AAN. To mend uration 3 continuance, -© Denham. 
hrinitating the texture of the ſtuff. * — a—_ dachlu, Latin. The fruit of the 
date-tree. Sbaleſpeare. 
DAT ET RET. J. A ſpecĩes of palm. 
To DATE. wv. 4. {from the noun. 


Mans. 
Pon. a. [from dark.) 1 — 
; ot luminous. e P 


Gay. 
EL , A weed growing in the fields, 
Shakeſpeare. 


RAIN, v. a. | note with the time at which any thing is 
| brane troops for battle. Carew, * © written or done. . 
11 ply to the fight, Spenſer. DATELESS, a, {from A Without — 
1.1 1 (dard, French. ] A miſſile weapon fixed ter Shakeſpeare. 
| ah the hand, Peacham. DA'TIV E. a. [ dativus, Latin.]. In gram 
IT, v. 4. {from the noun. ] the caſe that Ggnifies the N a 
| roy offenſively, Pope, any thing is given. 
| pfhrow ; to emit. . To DAUB. &. a. | dabben, e 
1. v. 1. To fly as a dart. 1. To ſmear with As. a * 
A. 5. a. 2 2. To palnt coarſely; 
| throw any thing busen, l 3. To cover with fomuthing/ 1 or 
Wine, " Tillotſon, bake eare. 
| nk by colliſion, L 4. To lay on any thing. gaudily or oſtenta- 
ring dhrow water in flaſhes. ortimer, tioufly. Bacon. 
| kehatter ; to befprinkle. Shakeſp. . To flatter grofsly. " South, 
ante any liquid. Dryden. 25 AUB. v. 2. To play the N a” 
d to change by ſome ſmall g's 15 
7 Hudlibras. DA'UBER, * from daub. ] A, coarſe vt 
= , write, or print in haſte, Pape, painter. Stuife. | 
men literate; to blot ; to croſs our, DA'UBY. a. [from daub, J Viſtous 3 3 gluti- 


nous; adhefive, 


wound; to make ä DAUGHTER. b [vohren, Saxon . 


Dryden, South, Pope. Runick.] 
bh 1. The female * of a man or wo- 
Hef che ſurface, Cbeyne. man. an; 
bly in faſhes with a loud noiſe. 2. A woman. 0 
= | "Thomſon, © In poetry.] Any deſcendant. tt 
int a nkchrough water fo as to dar ap 3 4 I. e of a confeſſor. 
| tr Dryden. Te DAUNT. v. 4. ¶ domter, Fr.] Kg Ae 
one r þ {fem the verb.] IM rage; to fright. . _ . lanuille. 
* 2 DA'UNTLESS. a. [from daunt.] Featelss 
| N 2 ' Adtiſom, not dejected. Pop 
e 1 i kriting; a line —. DA'UNTLESSNESS. f. [from dauntlſe.) 
4 Brown, PFearleſſneſs. | 
j dow, Shakeſpeare, DAW. ſ. The name of a bird. Davies, 


To 


DAWE, 
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7 DAZE, 2. 4. [dpæs, Saxon. 


DA 


DAWK. /. A Bolle or incifion in M ' DEACON, / 


To DAWK, v. a, To mark with an en. 
0 Moxen. 


To DAWN. v. v. 


1. To grow lionen, to begin to 
liabe. 1 


2. To elimmer 3 3 Locke, 
3. To begin, yet faintly ; to give ſome 2 
miles of luſtre. | Far. 


DAWN. ſ. [from the verb. 


2. Beginning; firſt riſe, | 
_— . Ldæz, Saxon 5 | 
: he time between the riſing and 45 
' E the ſun, called the artificial day. 
Matthew. 
2. The time from noon to noon, called the 
natural day. Ibaleſpeare. 
3. Light; ſunſhine. Romans, 


light and the ſun's riſe. * 
| e. 


4. The day of conteſt; the conteſt; the 


battle. R ofcemmon. 
| 5: An appointed or fixed time. Dryden, 
I A day appointed for ſome commemo- 


ration. Shakeſpeare, 


7. From day to day; without certainty or 


continuance. Bacon, 
To- DAV. On this day. Fenton, 
DA'YBED. /. [day and bed. 1* A bed uſed for 
iadleneſs. 23 


DAY BOOK. /. [from day and book. 


tradeſman's journal. 


DA'YBREA the bel [day and break. The 
dawn; the appearance of . 


DAYLA'BOUR, þ [day and labour. yo 


bour by the day. E. 
DAYLA'BOUR R. "a from daylabour. ] 
Milton, 


One that works by t 


ay. 
DAYLIGHT, ſ. [day and Iigbr.] The light 


of the day, as oppoſed to that of the moon, 
or a taper, Knolles. Newton, 
DA'YLILY. ſ. The, ſame with aſphodel. 
DA'YSMAN, ſ. [day and man.] An old 
5 2 for umpire. J. penſer. 
riſe of the da 14 4 ſpring. 


DA'YSTAR, 7 ah and Har. ] The morn- 


ing ſtar. Ben obnſon, | 
DAYTIME. . and N e time 
in which LA 0 icht, oppoſed to night. 


con. 

DA*'YWORK. ſ. [day and work.] Work 

impoſed by the day; daylabour. Fair fan. 

with ch 75 To * 

power with li airfax. Dryden. 
DA'ZIED, a. Beſprinkled with takes. 

To DAZZLE, v. a. Te overpower with 


light. Davies. 


To BAZzLk. v. ”, To be W | 


* light. Vacon. 


\ 


* | DEFACONSHIP, 
1. The time between the frft appearance of | 


TY 


= One « 8 — 


AGONESs. / 
officer in the + [my k 


DE'ACONRY, 5 1 chr 


deacon, 

DEAD. 4. Ivead, Saxon. 
1. Deprived of life; exanimatei. 
2. Without life; inanimate, 

| 3+ Imitating death; ſenſeleſs; 


4. VnaRtive; motionleſs, 
8 Empty; vacant. : 
_ 6, Uſeleſs; unprofitable, 
| 7 Dull; gloomy z unemployed, 
| Still; - rank 7 
9 Having no reſemblance of life 
10. Obtuſe; dull; not ſprightly, 
11. Dull z frigid; not animated; 
12. Taſteleſs; vapid ; ſpiritlefs, 
13. Uninhabited. 
14. Without the power of vegeta : 


| Muck [In theology, Lying under 


" if DEAD. , Dead men. | 
+ = ime in which there is 0 
able ftillneſs or gloom; as at mi 
and midnight, Suh, 
To DEAD. v. a. [from the noun,] 
force, of whatever kind, | 
: 7, DEAD. 5 
7% DE ADEN. 5 
1 To deprive of any kind of fac 


tion. 

2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs, 

DEAD-DOING.. 4. [dead 
Deſtructive; ; miſchievous 


DEAD-LIFT. * rack and bf] 


DEADLY. «. {hom dead] 
i. Deſtructive; mortal; there 


2. Mortal; implocale. 
DEADLY. ad. 


Js In a manner reſembling ts | 


— 
EAN, J. [from dead.] 
Frigidity ; want of of warmth; | 


—_ 

2. Weakneſs of the vital | 
; faintneſs. D / 

3 Vapiank of iu loſs 0 


DEA 


puri. / A weeds the fame with 


. fa fea term] 
) exon, fe which the 


DEA 


1. Practice; action. 


4. Intercourſe, 


3. 'Meafure * vv => "ag | 


* make of the place where a bythe | 
Gy c of her wen bi che EA-MBULATORY. +. (dcmbajs Latin 
Jef, Dutch.  - Relating to the practice of walking ab 
. 4 2 ſenſe of hearing. Holder, DEAN. 5 [decanus, D doyen French. ] 
| ar d of the power of hearing. The ſecond dignitary of a dioceſe, = 
Dryden. DEANERY. /. 1 denn.] 
. dere Dryden. 1. The office of a dean, cis 
3 To deprive of the power of 2+ The revenue of a dean. Swift. 
AF, v. Donne, © 3. The houſe of a dean. Shakeſpeare, 
rx. . 4 {from deaf. } To de- DEANSHIP. . [from deep; 4 The office 
= ef the power of hearing, Audiſon. and rank of a dean. | f 
About duke of ſounds. hs Beloved; 2 00 . 
Obſcurely to the ear. 
SS, ſ. 


2. Valuable; of a high price; * 
. want of 3. Scarce ; not plentiful ; 3 
y of ſounds. : Holder. 


5 4 "gp, hateful ; | cx Shake eſpeare. 

Uwillingneſs to hear. King Charles, A word 0 endearment. Dryden, 

lab, Dutch. ] | a dear and bought. ] 
| Hooker. 

of more or leſs. 


DE*'ARBOUGHT, 4. 
Purchaſed at a high price. Roſcommon. 
Ben Fobnſon, Fairfax. 


DE'ARLING; | [now written. darlin 95 Fa- 


vourite. penſer. 
DE'ARLY. ad. [from dear.] 


Part, 
Ein; degree 


The art or practice of dealing cards. k. 


* 


I Dutch.] Firwood; the woot of 
| dle [dee Dutch.) 


Beyle. 


To diſtribute; to diſpoſe to different 
* Tixkell. 
to ſcatter; to throw about. Dryden, 
To pre padually, or one after another, 
| Gay. 
To ch; to rant arg: a 
E of Piety. 
To at between two l 2 Sa 
Bacon . 
To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 
Tillot ſon. 
Taft in any manner. Sbateſpeare. 
rA by, To treat well or ill, 
2 
TDzat in. To have to do with; 
angel in; to practiſe, 5 Fug 


Dr Al with, To treat in any man- 


Fj uſe well or ill. South, Tillotſon, 
DDI AI with, To con _ 7 25 
. Dryden. 
| mmer. v. 4. Lale Latin. 1 To 
az to bleach. 


| WOK ſe ¶ dealbatio, * 
po iexching, 


Wn, J. (from deal. 
he that has to do 255 any thing. 
Atrader or trafficker. Swift. 
perſon who deals the cards. 

0. /. [from dea!, ] 


The 
rewn, 


DE'ARNESS. ſ. 


DEARTH. . [from dear.] 


To DEARTITCULATE. v. 4. 


DEATH, ,. [veab, Saxon.] 


2. Mortality; deſtruction. 
3. The ſtate of the dead. 


1. With great fondneſs, 


M otton. 
2. At an high price. 


Bacon. 


To DEARN. v. a. [ojnaan, Sax] To 


mend clothes. 
[from dear. 
1. Fondneſs; kindneſs ; love. 


South, 
2. Scareity; high price. 


DE'ARNLY. ad. [veopn, Saxon.] Secret- 


ly; privately ; unſeen, Spenſer, 
x. Scarcity which makes food dear. Bacon. 
2. Want; need; famine, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Barrenneſs; ſterility. 8 ryden, 
[de . arti-· 
culus, Latin. ] To disjoint; to diſmember. 


40 


Hebr eros. 
Shakeſpeare. 


1 
4. The manner of dying. zekiel, 


The image of mortality reprefented by a 
Leinen Sbabeſ eare. 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying ke un- 
lawfully, 

7. Cauſe of death, 
8, Deſtroyer. 


e. 
9. [In poetry. The inſtrument of death. 
Dryden, Pope. 


1. The extinction of life, 


10. [In theology. Damnatiom; eternal 


torments. Church Catechi Mes 


DEA'THBED. J [death and bed.] The bed 


to which a man is confined by mortal fick- 
neſs. | Collier. 
DEATH- 


net 2 


200688 Cd 


8 ——— — ——— ner a} Aww Abb ww. 
- ek — a 


; 
9 
3 | 8 
| 
43 LÞ 
| i: i 


915 
pATH IIR. . [carb and bs] 


* tin. To depri 


% 
4 — : 


aber. 4 death and hag: Wit of © 


', Daughter; deſtruftive; murderous, ale; egh. 


LESS, a. | from. death, |; 151 


ling death ; ſti Crafbary, 
DEAT > DOOR. /. + [hath and door.) A 
approach to deat 


near 
OF ATHRAN: 21 wk gol ni wan] 8 


dan; 
DEALS WA . [death and: vat ] 
As inſe@ that — ati noiſe, ſu- D 


Poercſtitiouſſy N to prognoſticate d — 
7. DEA URATE. ». a. . Lat} T. To 


gild, or cover over with gold. 

DEAUEA ATION. . Th degurate.] The 
act o 

pi cent tien. — [ debacchatio, Latin. ] 


* To e Ve fs. Thom bar] To ee, ; 


a. clude... ... . 
ARB. v. 4. [from de and ba 
Ts DEBA'RK. 4. 4. {ny 1 
0 RK. v. 4. argmer, Fr. * 
diſembark ; to leave the hip. va gary 
7 DEBA'SE. 2. g. Lfrom hace. 
1. To reduce from a high 


tate; to degrade. - | e e . 


22. To make mean; to cruſh a 
to lower; to impair. Hooker. 


3. To fink; to vitiate with meanneſs; to 


N e vile or vulgar. Addiſon, 
; 2 oe 3 to leſſen in value by baſe 


DEBA SEMEN: Ta Tfrom auf. The 
_ afQtof debaſing or degrading. 
Government of the To 


DEBA'SER. J. [from debaſe.] He that de 


baſes; he that adulterates; ke that — 


any thing. 

DEBA'TA LE. 4. [from debate.] Difput- 
able; ſubje& to controverſy. 

DEBA'TE. 1. (debate n 18 

1. A perſonal diſpute; a cantoverhy 

: ocke. 

2. A quarrel ʒ a conteſt. Dryden. 

To DEBA'TE. v. 4. {debatre, French. J Fo 

controvert; to N to conteſt. Clarend. 

7 DEBA TE. 


1. To ele | 25 Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſpute, * Tatler. 
DEBA'TEFUL. a. [from debate.] _ 


1. [Of perſons. } Quarrelſomez conten- 
tious. 


2. Conteſted; occahoning quarrels. 
DEBA'TEMENT. ſ. [from debate. } Conteſt ; 
controverſy, Shakeſpeare. 
DEBA'TER. /. [from debare.} A diſputant; 
a controvertiſt. 


To DEBA'UCH. v. a. [defpaucher, French] 


1. To corrupt; to vitiate. Dryden. 


vie 


15 T0 Are Fa ode 


To corrupt b i 

DADE * fit .of ; Tr 
—O_ 

„ ERA 72 — 8 1 

A lecher; a . — lac of 


DBA UcErk. f 2 — rn 
who ſeduces others to to intemperin 1 
neſs. 


pena vexieky, J. (from dad 


ice of exceſs; lewdneſs A. 
eite 1 [from dual ; 
Alt of debauching or . 8 
To DEBEL. 
To" n To conquer «nk The ef 
come in war, „„ 
DEBELLA'TION. J. [from * hecken! 
The act of ring in war, ER 


DEBENTURE. debentur, Lati 
Adabeo. ] A 5 _ by: nich 2 
is claimed. ure fro 

DE'BILE, a. [debilis, Lat.] Wat; A 

7 Jang: uid; faint, | z to ce 
0 'LITATE. V. d. Ae 
To weakenz to make a to et rad 3 


prmLerATION i 4 [from 4 » 
| e act of. weakening, | j fy 
DEBTLITY, J. {debilias, Lain] n 

neſs; 3 feebleneſs; 3 languor; fai ; | 


DEBONW1R. a. . [debnnin F..] Ne 
civil; well bred am | IPA 
DEBONAIRLY.. ad. lam e dale 
» cantly. | 

pT. « [debitum, Latin./ Dipoſ 


* Ro Þ which one man owes to 


1% Ima lh, l ENS 
WT . That which. apy one is o ite 
ſuffer. Sha 


DE'BTED... pargicip, [from da] ny 
_._ obliged to. an 
DE'BTOR. [debitory Latin.] * 

1. He that owes ſomething to anothe 4 
2. One that. owes money, an 
| One ſide of an account- book. ve 
DECACU MINATED. a, {ders 


Latin. ] Having the top or point ; = 


DE'CADE. , Laine, Or. dey I * 
ſum of ten. 3 5 
DE'CADENCY. J. [daadexee, Fr.) Mey 


fall. 


DE'CAGON, þ, [from 2i=a, ten, 0888. 
a corner.] A plain figure in geg No 
ten ſides. iN 

DE'CALOGUE. / TM Greed C 
ten commandments given by God 


To DECA'MP. v. 1. [ detanper, * 
ſhift the —_y 3 to move pd 


51 0 


ener. , [from decanp.] Tue 
be ikti th camp. | 
r. 0 a. [decanter, Fr.] To 
of gently by inclination. — 
ATION. / [decantation, French. ] 
A of decanting. 5 
35 ſ. [from decant.] A glaſs 
made for pouring off liquor clear, 
PAPITATE, v. a. [decapite, Lat.] 


| "Wm J. N. [decheoiry Fr.] : To loſe 
lence; to decline, 90 Clarendon. 
ry, , [from the verb. i 
4 = the tate of perfection. 

| Ben Fobnſon. 
Ee effets of diminution 3 the marks 
0 Y, : 1 Locke, 
Weclenhon from proſperity . Leviticus, 


YER, / {from decay, ] That which 


dy. Shakeſpeare. 
(5. | [deceſſus, Latin.] Death; de- 
ure from life. Hooker. 
ASB. v. 1. [decedo, Latin. ] To 
w depart from life. Chapman, 
IT, , [deceptio, Latin] | 
mul; a cheat; a fallacy, Fob, 
(tratagem ; artifice, Shakeſpeare. 


d. [deceit and full.] Fraudu- 

; full of deceit, Shakeſpeare. 
ITFULLY, ad. [ from deceitful. | Frau- 
otton. 


g. 5 
HrLNESS. .. | from deceitfui.] Ten- 


xy to deceive, Matthew, 
ABLE. a, [from deceive, ] 
Weck to fraud; expoſed to impoſture. 
Milton, 
Wipoſcd to produce errour; deceitful. 
MABLENESS. ſ. [from deceivable.] 
Ares to be deceived, 
Covernment of Tongue. 
AIV. v. a. [decipio, Latin. 
deuſe to miſtake 3 to bring into er- 


Jodelude by ſtratagem. 
Tocut off from expeCtation, Kolles, 
I mock ; to fail. Dryden. 
BIVER, / [from deceive.] One that 
er into errour, South. 
EMBER. /. [ December, Latin. ] The laſt 
Wa of the year, Shakeſpeare, 
BUPEDAL, a. {ſrom decempeda, Lat.] 
Arn feet in leng tn. 
RATE. 4 [decemviratus, Latin. ] 
unity and office of the ten governours 


Kone, 

INCE, 

Ney. f J. Idecence, French. ] 

eh of form; proper formality; 

Aang ceremony. Sprat. 
ls to character; propriety, | 


Leeks. :- 
'DE'CIDENCE., /. [decido, Latin. 
1. The quality of being ſhed, or of falling 


DEC 


3. Modeſty ; not ribaldry z not obſcenity, 
Roſeommot 


DECE'NNIAL. 2. | from decennium, Latin. ] 


What continues for the ſpace of tet! years, 
DECENNO'VAL. 7 4. [ decem and novem, 
DECENO VAR. 7 Lat.] Relating to the 


number nineteen. » 


DE/CENT, 2. [decens, Latin.] Becoming; 
fit; ſuitable, _ Dryden, 
DE'CENTLY. ad. [from decent] | 
1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable be- 
haviour. : | 
2. Without immodeſty. 
DECEPTIBILITY.. 7 {from deceit. 

bleneſs to be deceived. Glanville, 
DECE'PTIBLE, - a. | from deceit.] Liable to 
be deceived, 3h __ Browns 

DECE'PTION, /. [deceptis, Latin.] | 
1. The act or means of deceiving z cheat z 
fraud. 5 + South, 
2. The Rate of being deceived, * Milton, 
DECE'PTIOUS. 4. [from deceit.] Deceitful. 
Shakeſpeare. 


DECE'PTIVE. a. [from deceit.] Having the 


power of deceiving, | 

DECE'PTORY. 4. [from deceit.] Cdhtains 
ing means of deceit. 

DECE'RPT. a. run, Latin. ] Plucked 
away; taken off. | 2 

DECE'RPTIBLE. a. [ decerpo0, Latin, ] That 
may be taken off, 9a 


act of plucking away, or taking off. 
DECERTA'TION. /. ¶ decertatio, Latin. ] A 
contention; a ſtriving; a diſpute. 


DECE'SSION, . Leceſſio, Latin]! A de- 


parture, 


To DECHA'RM., v. a. T dechormer; French.] 


To counteract a charm ;' to difinchant, 
T2 Harp. 
To DECIDE. v. a. [ decido, Latin. ] 


1. To flx the event of; to determine. Dryds. 


2. To determine a queſtion or diſpute, 
; Granville. 


off, as leaves in autumn. | 
2. The act of falling away, Brown, 


DECT DER. ſ. [from decide. ] 


1. One who determines cauſes, Watts, 
2. One who pacifies quarrels. 
3. One who ſettles an event. 
DECI'DUOUS. a. I deciduus, Latin. ] Fallingy 
as leaves in autumn; not perennial. Quincy. 
DECT DUOUSNESS. ſ. { from deridyoxs, ] 
Aptneſs to fall. | 


DE CIMAL. 4. {decimus, Latin.) Numbered 


by ten; divided into tenths. Loc ke. 


To DE'GIMATE. v. a. [decimus, Latin. 


To tithe; to take the tenth. 
DECIMA'TION, /. {from decimate.] 
1. A titking; a ſelection of eyery tenth. 
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DECLTSION. f. [from decide, | 


DE C 


2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier 
for puniſhment, Dryden. 
To DECI'PHER. v. 4. [ dechiffrer, French.] 

1. To explain that which is written in 

ciphers. | | Sidney, 

2. To write out; to mark down in cha- 

racters. | South, 

3. To ſtamp; to characteriſe; to mark. 


4. To unfold; to unravel. 


DECI'PHERER. /. [from decipher.] One 


who explains writings in cipher. 
1. Determination of a difference. Moodꝛu. 
2. Determination of an event, Shakeſpeare. 
DECISIVE. a. [from decide. ] 
1. Having the power of determining any 
difference, ; Rogers, 
2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 
3. Poſitive ; dogmatical. | 
DECFSIVELY. ad. [from deciffve.] In a 
concluſive manner. | . 
DECI'SIVENESS. ſ. [from deciſive.] 
1. The power of terminating any diffe- 
rence, or ſettling an event. 
2. Poſitiveneſs; dogtnaticalneſs. | 


DECT'SORY. 4. [from decide.] Able to de- 


termine or decide. 
Tc DECK. v. a. [decken, Dutch. 
1. To cover; to over ſpread. Milton. 
2. To dreſs; to array. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To adorn ; to embelliſn. Prior. 
DECK. f. [from the verb.] | 
1. The floor of a ſhip, 


other. Grew. 


DECKER. ſ. [from deck.) A dreſſer; a 


COverer. 


To DECLATM. b. . [ declamo, Latin. I To 


harangue; to rhetoricate; to ſpeak ſet ora- 


tions. Ben Fobnſon, 


DECLATMER. /, [from declaim.] One Wo 


makes ſpeeches with intent to move the 


paſſions, Addiſon, 


DECLAMA'TION. ſ. [ declamatio, Latin.] 
A diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions; an 
harangue. | Taylor. 

DECLAMA “TOR. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] A declaimer; 
an orator, '' Tarler, 

DECL A'MATORY, 3. [ declamatorius, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the practice of declaiming, 

Wotton. 
2. Appealing to the paſſions, 


of proof or illuſtration. ' Brown. 
DPECLARA'TION.. . ffrom declare. ] 
1. A proclamation or affirmation; publi- 
Carlon, Hooker. Tillotſon. 
2, An explanation of ſometk.ing doubtful, 
3. {In law.] Declaration is the ſhewing 
forth of an action perſonal in any ſuit, 
though it is uſed ſometimes for cal actions. 
Coꝛcel. 


45 Ben FJobnſon. 
2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 


Dryden, 
DECLA'R ABLE. a. [from aeclare.] Capable 


DEC 


DECLA*RATIVE. a.- [from dals 
1. Making declaration; exp 1 
2. Making proclamation, 
DECLA'RATORILY. ad, from de 
In a- form of a declaration; nd 
ſively. | . ; 


DECLA'RAT ORY. a. [from dad 
1. Affirmative; expreſſive; expl 


2. Not enaQting a new law, but d 
the law as it ſtands, | 
To DECLARE, v. a, [declars, 
1. To clear; to free from obſcuri 
2. To make known; to tell eri 
. openly, . 5 
3. To publiſh ; to proclaim, 
4. To ſhew in open view, 
To DECLARE, . u. To make 
tion. 5 | 
DECLA'REMENT. /. [from dil 
covery; declaration; teſtimony, 
DECLA RER. J [from declare, 
makes any thing known. 
DECLE'NSION, ſ. I declinatio, 
1. Tendeney from a greater toa 
of excellence, ; 
2. Declination ; deſcent, 
3. Inflexion; manner of chang 


DECLINABLE. a, [from declize, 
variety of terminations, 
DECLINA'TION, . I declinatis, | 
1. Deſcent; change from a bettet 

ſtate; decay. TT 
2. The act of bending down. | 
3. Variation from rectitude; 08 
tion; obliquity. 
4. Variation from a fixed point. 
5. [In navigation.] The variat 
needle from the trug meridian of 
to the Eaſt or Weſt, | 
6. [In aftronomy.] The declinat 
we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from if 


7. [In grammar.) The declent 
fllection of a noun through its 
minations. | 
DECLINA'TOR. | . J. [from & 
DECLI'NATORY, $ infirumen 


ing. | 

To DECLINE. v. n. [declin, La 
1. To lean downwatd. 
2. To deviate ; to run into ob 


3. To ſhun; to avoid to do 77 

4. Tofink ; tobe impaired ; to dg 
To DECLINE. v. 4. 

1. To bend downward; to brin 


2. To ſhun; to avoid; to te 
cautious of. * 
3. To modify a word by vario 
©" TONS 


"I 


5 {The fate of tendeney to the 
8 , (iminut!0" 5 decay. Prior. 


Y, ; [dedlivis, Latin. ] Inclina- 
licity reckoned pp gra- 
ent; atrary to acclivity. 
ent; the contrary 2 8%. 
Obs. 4A. cdeclivis, Latin. ] Gra- 
ending; not precipitous, | 
. 1 decoctum, Lat.] 
h prepare by boiling for any uſe ; to 
in hot water. 


/ 1 
ud gen by the heat of the ſtomach. 
5 WY ; Davies. 
f bell in water. Bacon. 
bei up to a conſiſtence. Shakeſp. 


Eni. . {from deco#, That 


CTION, /. [decofum, Latin. ] 

ke a& of boiling any thing. Bacon. 
reparation made by boiling 1n water, 

| Ben Jobnſon. 


Einen by decoction. 

To N. /. ¶ decollatio, Lat.] The 
f heheading, rown., 
MPO'SITE. 4. [decompoſitus, Latin, ] 
punded a ſecond time. Bacon, 
WOSITION, ſ. [decompoſitus, Lat.] 
i of compounding things already 
wanded, Boyle. 
OMPO'UND. v. a. | decompono, Lat.] 
d compole of things already com- 
ed Beyle. Newton, 
I parate things compounded, 

IPO'UND, a. [from the verb.] Com- 
things or words already compound- 


N. ö Boyle. 
ria RAVENT, /. {from decorate, ] Orna- 
no 


WRATE. v. a, [decoro, Lat.] To 
1; toembeiliſh ; to beautify, 

RATION, /. [from decorate, ] Orna- 
; added beauty. Dryden, 
TOR. f. [from decorate.] An 


ts V 

rs. a. decorus, Latin. ] Decent 3 
* Bl to 2 character. Ray. 
men WRTICATE, v. a. [decortico, Lat.] 


wel of the bark or huſk, Arbuthnor, 
Mes TON. .. from decorticate.] 
Kot ripping the bark or huſk. 

WI. J. [Latin.] Decency ; beha- 
atreryt0licentiopineſs ; ſeemlineſs, 
Þ Wetton, 
OY, v. a, [from koey, Dutch, a 


| Tolure into a cage 3 to intrap. 


rin : ; L* Eftran E. 
N. J Allurement to miſchiefs. i 
re ; Berkley. 

ck. / A duck that lures others. 


; Mortimer. 
R ASE, v. u. decreſco, Latin.] 
do lets; to be diminithed. Eccluſ. 


| 


þ may be boiled, or prepared by boiling. 


RE. /. [from decoct.] A ſub- 


met 


2. To wain, as the moon 


To DECRE'ASE. v. a. To make leſs; to 
diminiſh, ; Daniel. Newton, | 
DECREASE, ſ. 1 the verb.] ok 
1. The ſtate of growing leſs; decay. 
7 2 a Prior. 
2. The wain of the moon. Bacon. © 
To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] To 
make an edi; to appoint by edict. 
| Milton. 
To DECRE'E. v. a. To doom or aflign by 
a decree, IT: | | 
DECREE. ſ. [decretum, Latin.] 
1. An edict; a law. Shakeſpeare, 
2. An eſtabliſhed rule. | . 
3- A determination of a ſuit, _ 
DE'CREMENT. ſ. [decrementum, Lat.] De- 
creaſe; the ſtate of growing leſs; the 
quantity loſt by decreaſing. Brown. 
DECRE PTT. a. [ decrepitus, Latin, ] Waſted 
and worn out with age, Raleigh, Addiſon, 
7 DECRE'PITATE. v. a. [decrepo, Lat.] 
To calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed to crackle 
in the fire. ; Brown, 
DECREPITA'TION. ſ. [ from decrepitate.] 
The crackling noiſe which ſalt makes over 
the fire. | Quincy, 
DECRE'PITNESS, 7 ſ. | from decrepir, | The 
DECRE/PITUDE. 5 laſt ſtage of decay; the 
laſt effects of old age. | Bentley. 
DECRE'SCENT, a, | from decreſcens, Latin. ] 
Growing leſs, 
DE'CRETAL. a, [decretum, Latin.] Ape» 
pertaining to a decree; containing a decree. 
ple. 
DE'CRETAL. J [ from the adjective. 
1. A book of decrees or edits, Addiſon, 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees, _ 
| Havel. 
DE'CRETIST. ſ. [from decree.] One that 
ſtudies the decretal. ; Ayliffe. 
DE'CRETORY. a. [from decree.] 
1. Judicial; definitive. South, 
2. Critical; definitive. Brown, 
DECRTAL. /. [from decry.] Clamorous cen- 
ſure; haſty or noiſy condemnation, 5 
To DEC RV. v. a. [| decrier, French.] To 
cenſure; to blame clamorouſly z to clamour 
againſt, Dryden. 
DECU'MBENCE, 2 g. [decumbo, Lat.] The 
DECU MBENCY' & act of lying down ;. the 
poſture of lying down, Brown. 
DECU"MBITURE. /. [from decumbo, Latin. ] 
1. The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a diſeaſe. 
2. [In aſtrology.) A ſcheme of the hea- 
vens erected for that time, by which the 
prognoſticks of recovery or death are diſco- 
vered, : | F 
DE/CUPLE. a. [ decuplus, Latin.] Tentold, 
_ 5 „ Ray. 
DECU'RION, ſ. [decurio, Latin.] A com- 
mander over ten. * Temple. 
H h 2 DCOR-. 
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DECURSION, ,. [derurſur, Latin.) The 


Act of running down. 
DECURTA”TION. ſ. [decurtatio, Latin. ] 

The act of cutting ſhort. 5 
To DECU'SSATE. v. a, ¶ decuſſo, Latin. ] 
TDo interſect at acute angles: Ray. 
DECUSSA'TION. ſ. [from dec ſſatr.] T 

act of crofling ; ſtate of being croſſed at un- 

equal angles. | | Kay 
To DEDE CORA TE. v. a. | dedecoro, Latin. ] 

To diſgrace; to bring a reproach upon. 
DE DECORATION. . [from dedecorate.] 
I he act of diſgracing. 

DEDE*COROUS. 4. Ln Latin. ] Diſ- 
graceful; reproachful. ö 
DEDENTI'TION. /. [ de and dentitio, Latin. 

Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth. Brown. 
To DE'DICATE, v. a. [ dedico, Latin. ] 
1. To devote to ſome divine power. 
Numbers. 
2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perſon 
or purpoſe. rendon, 
3- To inſcribe to a patron. Peacham. 
DEDICATE. a, {om the verb.] Conſe- 
crate; devote; dedicated. Spelman, 
DEDICA'*TION, ſ. [ dedicatio, Latin, ] . 
1. The act of dedicating to any being or 
purpoſe ; conſecration. _ 
2. A ſepvile addreſs to a patron. Pope, 
DEDIC ACTOR. /. [ from dedicate, ] One — 
inſcribes his work to a patron with com- 
pliment and ſervility. Pope, 
DE'DICATORY. «a. f from dedicate.] Com- 
poſing a dedication ; adulatory, Pope. 
DEDYTION, ſ. I deditio, Latin,] The act 
of yielding up any thing. Hale. 
To DEDU/CE. v. a. [ deduco, Latin.) 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries. 
| Pope, 
2. To form a regular chain of conſequential 
Propoſitions, Locke, 
23. Io lay down in regular order. Thomſon, 
DEDU'CEMENT. ſ. {from deduce.] The 
thing deduced; conſequential propoſition. 
| = Drydex. 
DEDU*'CIBLE. a. [from deduce. ] Collectible 
by reaſon. Brown, South, 
DEDU'CIVE. 3. [from deduce.) Performing 
the act of deduttion. 
To DEDU'CT. v. a. [ deduco, Latin.] 
1. To ſubſtract; to take away; to defal- 
cate. Norris. 
2. To ſeparate; to diſpart. Spenſer. 
DEDU'CTION. g. [deductio, Latin.;] 
1. Conſequential collection; conſequence. 


Duppa. 
2. That which is deducted. 2 


 DEDU"CTIVE. 4. [from dedu&.] Dedu- 
cible, 


DEDU'CTIVFLY. ad. [from dedu@ive.] 
Conſequentially ; by regular dedution, 
PEED. /. [dæd, Saxon. | | 


Hooker. 


* | | ; n 
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2. Action, whether. good or bad, 


2. Explok ; performance. 
3. Power of action; ag 


Ency, 
4. Act declaratory of an 3 


5. Written evidence of any Jepal 


6. Fat; reality 3 the contrary . 


DEE/DLESS, a. [from dl] Us 


To DEEM, v. u. particip. 


deman „Sax. ] To judge wt | 
confideration, Speke, Hooker 


DEEM. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
ſurmiſe; opinion. $h 
DINERS. {from den.] 4 


EEP. a. [deep, Saxon,] 

1. Having length downward, 
2+ Low in ſituation; not high, 
3. Meaſured from the ſurface & 
as, ten feet deep. 

4. Entering far; piercing a grea 
a deep wound, 


- 5. Far from the outer part. 


6. Not ſuperficial z not obviou 


7. Sagacious z penetrating, 


8. Fultof contrivance; politic; 


9. Grave; ſolemn, _ 
10. Dark coloured, 


11. Having a great deal of . 


12. Baſs ; grave in ſound, . 


D 


To DE'EPEN, D. . 


LEP. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. The ſea; the main, 
2+ The moſt folemn or fiill- 


[ from deep. 
1. To make deep; to fink far 


ſurface, 
2. To darken; to cloud; tot 


3. To make fad or gloomy, 


DEEPMOU'THED. a. [deep a 


Having a hoarſe and loud voic 


DEEPMU'SING. 4. {deep and a 


templative ; loſt in thought. | 


DE'EPLY. ad. [from —_— 


DEER. 9. deon, 


1. To a great depth; far 
2. With great ſtudy or ſagaciq 
3. Sorrawfully ; ſolemnly. * 
4. With a tendency to darknel 


5. In a high degree. | 


DE*EPNESS. /. [from dap. ] 


below the ſurface z profundlty 
Saxon.] TH 


animals which is hunted for 


DEF. DEF. 
leck. o, & lfu, French.] To DEFECA'TION. /. [defecatie, Latin, pu- 


+ disfigute. Shak. Prior. rification, | arwey, 
the 11. , "from deface, Viola-  DEFE'CT. ſ. eb ih 
. 00 Bacon, 1. Want; abſence of ſomething neceflary, - 
nut). r eee 


. 7 de Ac. Deſtroyer z ; 7 of 

nen 5 [Ag 4 Shakeſpeare, 2. Failingy want. Shakeſpeare, 

al | Pas al defailance, French. ] 3. A fault 3 miſtake; error. oo ber. 
| ' Glanville. 4. A blemith ; a failure. octte. 


Tocte. 
erk. , A, [ defalquer, Fr.] To DEFE Cr. D. . To be deficient, NY 
bt of; to lop; to take away part, 8 f Bren. 
Kox. /. [from defalcate.] Di- DEFECTIBTLTITX. J. [from defecrible.] The 
un; amputation. Addiſon, ſtate of failing ; imperfection. Hale. 
zTORY. a. [from defame,] Ca- DEFE'CTIBLE. a, from defe#,] Imper- 
2s; unjuſtly cenſorious 5 libellous. fect; deficient, Hale 
' * Government of the Tongue. DEFECTION. [. [defe#jo, Latin. 
AME. v. a. de and fama, Latin. ] I. Want 5 failure, A, 5 
Like infamous ; to cenſure falſely in 2. A falling away; apoſtacy. Ratrigh, 
i: to deprive of honour; to diſho- 3. An abandoning of a king, or a ſtate; re- 
i reports ; Decay of P iety. volt. | s . Davies. 
Mk. {. from the verb.] Diſgrace; DEF EC TIVE. a. | from defect i vus, . 
hour, Spenſer. 1. Full of defects; imperfect; not ſu 
MER, / [from defame.] One that cient. Locke. Arbutbnot. Addiſon, 
s the reputation of another. 2. Faulty; vitious; blameable. Addiſon, 
Government of the Tongue. DEFE'CTIVE or deficient Nouns. [In gram= 
ETICATE. v. a. [defatige, Latin,] mar.] Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as want 
. a number, or ſome particular caſe. 
NIGATION. [. [defatigatio, Latin,] DEFE'CTIVE Verb. [In grammar. ] A verb 
pineſ:, Which wants ſome of its tenſes. 
Mr. /. [defaut, French, ] DEFE'CTIVENESS, ſ. [from defe&#ive.] - 


£1 * 


Jaiion of that which we ought to do: Wantz; faultineſs. Addiſon, 
" DEFE'NCE, /. [defenſio, Latin. 
ff ine; failure; fault. Hayward, 1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. Eecluſ. 
Nett; want. Davies. 2. Vindication; juſtif cation; apology. 
[l2|zw,] Non- appearance in court at Acis. 
]; h aligned. Corel. 3. Prohibition, Temple, 
ASANCE, ſ. [defaiſance, French,] . 4. Refiſtance. 


Nee act of annulling or abrogating any 5. [In law.] The defendant's reply after 
Q, declaration produced, 

Ifeuſarce is a condition annexed to am 6. [In fortification. ] The part that flanks 

wich performed by the obligee, the another werk. | 

W Glabled, Coxvel, DEFE'NCELESS. a. [from defence.] 

the writing in which a defeaſance is 1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded. Milton, 

ane. 2. Impotent. Aadiſon. 

Ulefeat; conqueſt, Spenſer, To DEFEND. v. a, [| defends, Latin.] 


AIBLE, a. [from defaire, Fr.] That 1. To ftand in defence of; to protect; to 
dic K may be annulled. Davies, Mupport. Shakeſpeare. 
4 ./ [from defaire, French. ] 2. To vindicate; to uphold; to aſſert; to 
= te overthrow of an army. Addiſcn, maintain. | Swift, 

of destruction; deprivation, 3- To fortify ; to ſecure. den. 


| Shakeſpeare, 4. To prohibit z' to forbid, Milton, 22. 
AT. v. a. To maintain a place, or cauſe. : 

ltorerthrow, Bacon. DFPE ND ABLE. Ae [from defend.] That 
bfuftrate, | Milton. may be defended. 35 
munu. | DEFE'NDANT. a. [from defends, Latin. 
MBE. /. {from de and Fab, Defenſive; fit for defence. Shakeſpeare. 
We: ef feature; alteration of counte- DEFE'NDANT,. ſ. {from the adjective.] 


UECATE, . 0. [deſco, Latin. 


Shakeſpeare, 1. He that defends againſt aſſailants. 
Itty ] | | | _ Wilkins, 
| ade; to purify ; to cleanſe. Boyle, 2. [In law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued. 
* N from any extraneous or noxi- Hudibras. 
or Acute. 


Wh Glanville, DEFE'NDER. /. [from defend. 
5 . e. from the verb.] Purged 1. One that defends; a champion. 
' Boyle, 7 


"PR 
or foulneſe, 


S bakeſpear 2. 
2. 


7 <* uti 


3 


ep To * 
DEF 
* 5 


* 
4 


3. [In law.] An advocate. 
prey 


NSATIVE. , [from defence. 


x. Guard; defence. Brown, 
2. [In furgery.] A bandage, plaiſter, or 
„% a 
DEFE'NSIBLE. . [from defence. 

1. That may be defended. . Bacon. 

2. Juſtifiablez right; capable of vindica- 
tion. EN , Collier. 
PDEFEENSIVE. a. [defen/if, French. ; 
2. That ſerves to defend; proper for de- 

_ Fence, | | Sidney. 

2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. Milton, 
DEFE'NSIVE. /. [from the adjective, ] 

1. Safeguard, Bacon, 

2, State of defence. Clarendon, 
DEFE'NSIVELY. ad. [| from defenſive.] In 

a defenfive manner. = _ 
DE'FENST, part. paſſ. [from defence. ] De- 
_  fended, | Fiirfax, 
To DEFER, v. n. [from differo, Latin.] 

1. To put off; to delay to act. Milton. 

2. To pay deference or regard to another's 


opinion. 
To DEF E' R. v. 2. 
1. To withhold; to delay. Pope. 
2. To refer to; to leave to another's judg- 
ment. Bacon. 


DE FERENCE. /. [deference, French. 


. Regard; reſpect. Srpift. 


2. Complaiſancez condeſcenſion. Tacke. 
3. Submiſſion. Auadiſon. 
 DE'FERENT. #2. [from deferens, or defero, 

Latin.] That carries up and down. 

FE Bacon. 

DE'FERENT. ſ. | from the adjective.] That 

which carries; that which conveys, Bacon, 
DEFIANCE. ſ. [from dei, French. ] 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight, 

; | | Dryden, 
2. A challenge to make any impeachment 
good. | 

3. Expreſſion of abhorrence or contempt, 

: Decay of Piety, 
| DEFICIENCY, © ſ. [from deſicio, Latin. ] 

1. Defect; failing; imperfection. Sprat. 

2. Want; ſomething leſs than is neceſſary. 
; Arbutbnct, 


\ - DEFICIENT, a. [deficiens, Lat.] Failing 


wanting; defective. Motton. 
DEFILER. ſ. | from defi, Fr.] A challenger; 
2 contemner. ä Tillotſon, 
To DEFILE. v. a. [ apilan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make foul or impure; to dirty. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually 
impure. | Leviticus, 


3. To corrupt chaſtity ; to violate. Prior. 
4+. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate, 


2. An afferter; a vindicator, South, 


DEFINITIV 


Wake, | 


a: OY of * ; 
DET | 


$ * . 5 2 
To DEFILE. 5. „. fg, +. 
go off file by file, (fie, Fre 
DEFTLE, /. [ deffile, Fr.] A nanoy 
DEFY LEM ENT. , [from 

of being defiled ; Face ] 1 
DEFT'LER. f [from 4] On 


les; a corrupter. | 

DEFT'NABLE, a. [from din. 
1 "Aa of definition, 

2. at may be aſcertained, | 
To DEFINE. v. 4. [ definio, Latin,] 

TI, To give the definition; to g 

thing by its qualities, 

2. To circumſcribe; to mark li 


To DEFINE. 2. u. To determind 
cide. | 
DEFI'NER, /. [from de.] One 
ſcribes a thing by its qualities, 
DE'FINITE, a. {from are Lat 
I, Certain; limited; bounded, 
2. Exact; preciſe, $ 
DE FINITE. /. [from the adjeftive 


explained or defined, 


DE'FINITENESS, ,. {from fait 


I. Certainty. ; 
2, Limitedneſs, _ 
DEFINITION. ſ. [ definitio, Latin, 
1. A ſhort deſcription of a thing 
periies, | 
2. Deciſion ; determination, 
3+ [In logick. ] The explication 
ſence of a thing by its kind and 


DEFINITIVE, a. [definitiva:, 
terminate; . expreſs, 
LY. ad. [from 

Paſitively ; deciſively ; expreſſj. 
DEFI'NITIVENESS., /, [from { 


Deciſiveneſs. 


DEFLAGRABVLITY. . [ from 


Latin,] Combuſtibility, 


DEFLA/GRABLE. a. [from d:fag 


Having the quality of waſting a 
in fire, / | 


DEFLAGRA/TION, /. [dfgral 


The act or practice of ſetting rg 


things in their preparation. 
To DEFLE/CT. v. 1. I dgfecto, 


turn aſide; to deviate from a tn 


DEFLE/CTION, /. [from deflefin 
* 1, Deviation; the act of turniſ 


2. A turning afide, or out of f 
3. [In navigation.] The dep 
ſhip from its true courſe. 


DEFLE'XURE. /. [from dee 


A bending down; a turning ab 
the Way. 


yOUS. 
Kat flo! 
012 fall 
IO! 
K bum 
q [f 
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DAT 
ef 


RCEM 
jolding 


ORM 
pee 
b diſho! 
RM. | 
ped, 

AT 
ing. 
MED 
manner 
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M; 0 


DEF 
In 4/TION. / [defloration, French. } 


q f deflour1Ng» 7 
2 of that which is moſt valu- 


| Hale, 
bun. ele, lee, French. . 
A to take away a woman's 
ED s . Eccluſ. 
14 the beauty and grace of 
þ take WI \. © Taybr. 


* ſ. [from deflour.] A ra- 

ü tſon, 
mw 4. [defiuus, Latin.] 
bt flows down. 


b falls off. : 5 | 

"ION, J [defluxo, Latin,] The 
dumours downwards. Bacon, 
|, [from det.] Dexterouſſy; ſkil- 
Properly deftly. Spenſer, 
DATION. /. [from defeedus, Latin, ] 
Ack making filthy; pollution. 

Bentley. 
CEMENT. f. [ from force.] A 
ding of lands and tenements by 


0RM, v. 2. [deformo, Latin. ] 
d6sfgure; to make ugly, Shakeſp, 
b dihonour; to make ungraceful. 


nov. J. [deformatis, Latin. 


nner. 
RMEDNESS, ſ. [from deformed.] 
x; unſhapelineſs, 
Burr. / {deformitas, Latin. ] | 
pneſs; ill. favouredneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
Keulouſnels, Dryden. 
eulrity; 1nordinateneſs, X. Charles. 
Ihenour; diſgrace. | 
DOR, / [from forceur, French, ] 
tt overcomes and caſteth out by 
| Blaunt. 
MUD, v. a, [defrando, Latin, ] 
bor derive by wile or trick. Pope, 
WUDER, / [from e A de- 
I lackmore. 
BAY, v. a. [defrayer, French.] 
wr the charges of, 2 Mac. 
. .. [from defray.] One that 
lhe: erpences. | 
MEV r. / [from defray.] The 
lt of expences, | 
. dert, Saxon.] Obſolete. 
a; dandlome ; ſpruce, 
Fer fitting, 
Wy; derterous. Dryden, 
I. od. (from deft.] Obſolete,” 
z crterouſly, 
| el manner. Shakeſpeare, 
* [defun&us, Latin.] Dead; 


WI. 4. {deformis, Latin.] Ugly; 
* | Spenſer, Milton. © 


ng. : 
BMEDLY, ad. [from deform.] In an 


Shakeſpeare, 


Hudibras, 


8 "+ 
7 I 
a & R 


DEFU'NCT., ſ. [from the adjective.] Qae- 
that is deceaſed; a dead man, or woman. 
I 3 . Craant, 
DEFU'NCTION, /. [frota defun&.] Death. 
| Shake 
To DEFY' v. a. [deffier, French.] 
1. To call to combat; to challenge. 
Tb HE | Dryden. 
2. To treat with contempt; to 17 
| - _Shakeſpeate. 
DEFY”, ſ. [from the verb.] A n 
an invitation to fight, Dryden. 
DEF VER. /. [from defy.] A challengers 
one that invites to fight, ' South. 
DEGENERAC V. /. [from degeneratio, Lat.] 
I, Departure from the virtue of our an- 
ceſtors. _ Sg . 


2. A forſaking of that Which is good. 
„ . Fs Tillotſon. 
3. Meanneſs. Addiſotts 


To DEGE'NERATE. we n. ¶ degenerer, Fr,] 

1. To fall from the virtue of our anceſtors, 

2, To fall from a more noble to a baſe ſtate, 

| Wl Tillotſon. 

3: To fall from its kind; to grow wild or 

a-_” 8 Bacon. 
DEGE'NERATE. ad. [from the verb.] 


I. Unlike his anceſtorss Pope. Swift, 
2. Unworthy; baſe. 5 Milton. 


DEGENERATEN ESS. ſ. [from qe] 
Degeneracy ; ſtate of being grown wild, o 
out of kind, : _ Dia, 

DFGENERA'TION. f. from degenerate. 
1. A deviation from the virtue of one's 
anceſtors, | | 
2. A falling from a more excellent ſtate to 
one of leſs worth, Rs 
3. The thing changed from its primitive 
take. © Brown. 

DEGE'NEROUS. a. [from degener, Latin. ] 
1. Degenerated ; fallen from virtue, © 
2, Vile; baſe; infamous; unworthy... _. 
: 15 | South. 

DECE'NEROUSLY. ad. | from degenerons.] 
In a degenerate manner; baſely ; 'meanly. 

Decay of Piety. 

DEGLUTTI'TION., ſ. [ deglutition, Thy The 
act or power of ſwallowing. Arbuthnar. 

DEGRADA'TION, ſ. [degradation, Fr. J 
1. Diſmiſſion from an office or dignity. 


_ Ayliffe. 


South, | 
3 French. 
rom his degree. 


2. Diminution of value. 
. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs. 
To DEGRADE. v. a. 
1, To put one down 


| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 
3 | Milton, 
DEGRE'E. /. [degre, French,] 
1. Quality; rank; ſtation. Pſalms. 
2. The ſtate and condition in which a thing 
18. | Os rn Bacon. 


4A 


D ETI 
3. A flep or preparation to any thing, q 


1 4. Order of lineage; deſcent of family. 
4 | D 


2 : ; r 6 
5. The orders or claſſes of the angels. 
6. Meaſure; proportion. Dryden, 


7. [In geometry. ] The three hundred and 

fixtieth part of the circumference of a'cir- 
cle. EP | . Dryden, 
3. [In arithmetick.] A degree confiſts of 
three figures, of three places comprehend- 
Ing units, tens, and hundreds, _ Cocker, 
9. Un muſick.] The intervals of ſounds. 


| | Dick. 

10. The vehemence or ſlackneſs of the hot 
or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or 
other mixt body. South. 
By DEGRE'ES. ad. Gradually; by little 
and little. Newton, 


DEGUSTA'TION. /. [degufatia, Latin.} A 


_ taſting, | 
To DEHO'RT, v. a. [deborter, Tatin.] To 
diſſuade. Ward. 
DERHORTA'TION, /. [from debertor, Lat.] 
Diſſuaſion; a counſelling to the contrary. 
| 5 a Ward, 
DEHO'RTATORY, a. from dehorter, Lat.] 
Belonging to diſſuaſion. DE 
DEHO'R TER. /. [from debort.] A diſſuader; 
att. adviſer to the contrary, l 
DE/1CIDE. .. {from deus and cædo, Latin. ] 
Death of our bleſſed Saviour. | 
To DEINE CT. v. a. [dejicio, Latin.] 
. To caſt down; to afflict; to grieve. 
| Shakeſpear Co 


2. To make to look ſad. Dryden. 


DEJE'CT. a. [ dejectus, Latin,] Caſt down; 


affficted z low- ſpirited. 
DEJE'CTEDLY. ad. {from dee&.] In a de- 
jected manner; ſadly; heavily. Pacer, 
DEJE'CTEDNESS. /. Lowneſs of ſpirits, 
DEJE/CTION. ſ. | dejettion, French; from 
gjeftio, Latin. 


1. A lowneſs of ſpirits; melancholy. 
] Regers, 
2. Weakneſs; inability, Arbuthnot. 
3- A ſtool, Ray. 
DEJE'CTURE. ſ. [from deject.] The ex- 
crements. Arbuthnot, 


DEJERA'TION. /. [from dejero, Latin. ] A 
taking of a ſolemn oath, 
DEIFICA'TION, ſ. [deification, French.] 
The act of deifying, or making a god, 
DE'IFORM. 4. [from deus and forma, Lat.] 
Of a godlike form. 
To DE'IFY. v. a. {defier, French.] 
1. To make a god of; to adore as god. 
South. 
2. To praiſe exceſſively. Bacon. 
"To DEIGN. v. 7. [from daigner, Fr.] To 
vouchſafe; to think worthy, Milton. 


DE'ISM, 4 [deiſme, French.] 71 


Prior. a 


21 
To DETON, . . | 


DEENTEGRATY. v, a, 

0, Latin, | To dimini 

DEYPARONS, 2 Laid 
brings forth a Ga alter 
the bleſſed Virgin, 


of thoſe that only acknowles 

— 8 the reception of any ke 
DE'IST. . ¶deiſte, Freneh.] A 

follows no particular religion, by 
| knowledges the exiſtence of 60 
DE'ISTICAL. a. from deip. ; 
che hexeſy of the deifts, 
DETTY, 7 [deite, French. ] 
1. Divinity; the nature and eſſen 


| 2. 4 fabulous god, U 
3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a he 


DELACERA'TION, ,. [from d 
A tearing in pieces, 
DELACRYM A'TION. [. daa 
The waterifhneſs of the eyes. 
DELACTA'”TION, ſ. I delactati, 
weanin 8 the breaſt. | 
D E L A'P * a . dela Lat, 
falling down, ; | e 
To DELA'TE. v. a. {from deli 
To carry; to convey ; to accuſe 
DELA”TION. .. { delatia, Latis.] 
1. A carrying; conveyance. 
2. An accuſation; an impeacht 
DELA “TOR. ſ. [delator, Latin. 
cuſer; an informer. Govg 
To DELA'Y. v. 4. ¶ ſrom delayer 
1. To defer; to put off. 
2. To hinder; to fruftrate, 
To DELA'Y, v. n. To ſtop; to 
action. | 
DELA'Y. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A deferring; procraſtinatio 


1 
e ER. . {from delay.] 0! 


ters. 

DELE C TABLE. a. { dele#abil 
Pleafing; delightful, 

DELE'CTABLENESS. ,. [fron 
Delightfulneſs; pleaſantne(s. 

DELE/CTABLY, ad. Delightly 
ſantly. 6 | 

DELECTA'TION. /. I daa 
Pleaſure ; delight. 

To DE'LEGANE. v. 4. [delegy 
1. To ſend away. 
2. To ſend upon an embaſiy. 
3. To intruſt ; to commit to 4 


4. To appoint judges to 3 pan 


Litas Ladin. 
| ATE. þ [ delegatus, r 8 3 
a ſſionef; a vicar. 
wes N e aylor. 
ue Delegates Are perſons dele- 
| e 170 e ee 
to him, in the co 
ky W_ ; Blount, 
jy . del, : ; Lat. ] De- | 
Ars. [Court of. ] A court wherein 
* [x Tr of devolution 
cher of the archbiſhops, are decided, 
ION. / [delegatio, Latin. ] 
ending aways | | 
ting into commiſſion, | 
e affignment of a debt to another, 


nue to aſſwage, Or eaſe pain, 
. a. — deleo, Lat.] To 
| Di#. 
Mobs. 2. [ deleterius, Latin, ] 
; (eftrudtive, Brown. 
ry, a. Deſtructi ve; deadly. 
Hlaudibras. 
ON. /. [deletio, Latin. ] 
da raibng or blotting out. EA 
itruftion, = ale. 
|, [from delwan, Sax, to dig.] 


nine; 2 quarry, 
then ware; counterfeit China ware, 
Delft in Holland.] Smart. 
ox. /. [ delibatio, Latin.] An 
ute. TY ; 


uk, in order to choice z to heſitate, 
Addiſon, 
RATE, a. ¶ deliberatus, Lan 
inſpect; wary 3 adviſed z di 
; tedious 3 not ſudden. Hoaber. 
ELV. ad, [from deliberate.] 
eth; adviſedly 3 warily. Dryden. 
BATENESS, /. from deliberate.] 
ſection; warineſs; coolneſs; cau- 
a King Charles, 
MATION. /. [deliberatio, Latin. ] 
kf celiberating z thought in order 
a Hammond. 
MTIVE, a. [deliberativus, Lat.] 
wg to deliberation; apt to conſider, 
AIV E. /. [from the adjective. 
ark in which a queſtion is deli- 


br. [adicareſe, French. ] 
ng highly pleaſing to the ſenſes, 


vw; elegance of dreſs, 
=; gentleneſs of manners 
* tentle treatment. Temple. 


1 44 


Heal. 2. ¶ delenificus, Latin. 


KRATE, v. a. I delibero, Lat.] 


reet. A 


Bacon. 


ne; fineneſs. in eating. Milton. 


TY Milton, 
W; feminine beauty, Sidney. 
N minute accuracy. Dryden. 


DEL. 


"neſs... 1 
9. Weakneſs of conſtitution. 
0. Exility; tenuity ſmalneſs. 
DE'LIC ATE. a. [delicat,' Fr.] "i 8 
1. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall 
parts. 1 Arbuthnot. 
2. Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. 
3. Nice; | pleaſing to the taſte; of an 
agreeable flavour. f Taylor. 
4. Dainty; deſirous of curious meats. : 
5. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 19 
6. Polite; gentle of manners. | 
7. Soft; effeminate; unable to hear hard- 


ſhips, Pe: Shakeſpeare, 

8. Pure; clear, | , Shakeſpeare. 
DE'LICATELY. ad. [from delicate. 

t. n = 7 ou 25-2 IO 


2. Finely; not coarſely. 
3. Daintily, a 
4. Choicely. 
5. Politely, EN | 
5. Effeminately. | 3 
DE LICATENESS. /. [from deli-ate.] The 
Nate of being delicate; tenderneſs; foft- 
neſs; effeminacy. Dieuteronomy. 
DE'LICATES, ſ. {from delicate] Niceties; 
rareties; that which is choice and dainty. 


| King, 
DE'LICES, 7. pl. [ deliciæ, Fr. ] 8 Plea- 


ſures. | fer, 
DELICIOUS. a. [delicieux, Fr.] Sweet z 


delicate; that affords delight; ones 


| pe. 
DELTCIOUSLV. ad. [from delicious. ] Sweet - 
ly ; pleaſantly; delightfully. Revelationt, 


Tl 


DELICIQUSNESS. ſ. [from delicious. ] De- 


light ; pleaſure z joy. aytor. 
DELIGA'TION, /. [daligatio, Datin.] A 

.binding up. N ſſeman. 
DELYGHT. ſ. delier, Fr.] | 

1. Joy; content; ſatisfations, Samuel. 


2. That which gives delight. Shakeſpeare, 


Te DELIGHT. v. a. ¶ dele&er, Latin. | To 
pleaſe; to content; to ſatisfy. ocke, 


To DELVGHPT, v. #. To have delight or 
.pleaſure in. 285 | Palms, 

DELIGHTFUL. a. [ from delight and full. 
Pleaſant z charming. idney. 

DELFGHTFULLY. ad. Pleaſantly; charm- 
ingly; with delight. | Milton, 

DELI'GHTFULNESS, ſ. [from __ 
Pleaſantneſs; comfort; ſatisfa&ion. T/lorſ, - 

DELI'GHTSOME. a. ¶ from delight.] Plea- 

- ant; delightful. Crew, 

DELUVGHTSOMELY. ad. from deligbt- 
ome. ] Pleaſantly; in a delightful manner. 

DELI'GHTSOMENESS, ſ. {from deligbe- 
ome. ] Pleaſantneſs; delightfulneſs. 

To DELI'NEATE. v. a. [| delineo, Latin.} 
1. To draw the firſt draught of a thing; to 
deſign; to ſkatch, 

Ii 2+ To 


DEL 


2. * in colours; . true 
likeneſs. Brown, 
3. To deſcribe.” Ralei 


DELINEA'TION, /. ¶ delineatio, Lat. ] 
firſt draught of a thing, timer. 
DELINQUENCY. /. [ delinquentia, Lat.] 
A fault; failure in duty. andys. 
DELUNQUENT. ſ. [from 8 3, Lat.] 
An offender. en 725 


To DE LIQUATE., v. #,  [deliqueo, Lat. 


To melt; to be diſſolved. Cudewort h. 
DELIQUA'TION. fer, [ deliquatio, Latin. 

A melting; a diſſoleing. 

DELT QUIUM. j. ¶ Latin. a chymical term. ] 
A diſtillation by the force of fire. 
DELIRAMENT. [ deliramentum, Lat.] 

A doting or fooli idle ſtory. Dict. 
2e DBELT RATE. v. u. ¶ deliro, Lat.] To 

dote; to rave. 

DELIRA'TION. ſ. [deliratio, Lat.] Do- 
tage; folly, 

DELI'RIOUS. a. [delirius, Lat.] Light- 
headed; =" ; doting. Sift. 
DELTRIUM. . 

mind; — 5 Arbuthnot. 
To DELIVER. v. as [delivrer, Fr. 

1. To give; to yield; to offer. Dryden. 

2. To caſt away; to throw off. Pope. 

3- To ſurrender z to put into one's hands, 


Samuel. 


4. To fave; to reſcue; to free. Shakeſp. 
5. To ſpeak; to dell; to relate; to utter. 


Swift. 
6. To diſburden 2 woman of a child. x 
5 Peacham, 
To DELIVER over. v. 4. 
1. To put into another's hands. Sbateſs 
2. To give from hand to hand. Dry 
To DELI'VER wp. v. 4. To ſurrender. to 
ive up. 


DELYVERANCE.'/. [delivrance, Fr.] 


1. The act of delivering a ng: to an- | 


other. 

2. The act of freeing from captivity, ſlavery, 

or any oppreſſion; reſcue, Dryden. 

3. The act of ſpeaking; utterance. 
Shakeſpeare. 


4+ The a& of bringing children, Shakeſp. 


DELI'VERER. /. 2 deliver. ] 


I. A ſaver; a reſcuer; a preſerver. Bacon. 


2. A relater ; 

ſomething. © 
DELIVERY. ſ. [from the verb. ] 

1. The act of delivering, or giving. 

2. Releaſe; reſcue; ſaving. 

3+ A ſurrender; giving up. 

4. Utterance 3 pronunciating 3 ſpeech. 


one that communicates 
Boyle. 


8 babeſpeare. 


Hooker, 
5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. Morton. 
5. Childbirth, Tſaiab. 


DELL. . {from dats Dutch, 12 pity Aal 
lex. pen ſer. 2 


> 


[Latin] Alienation of 


Shakeſpeare. i 


claim; 
DEMA 
SET Clarendons 2 


un M 


„ mbbAnt H Sy | 
| be deceived, « 4 [from aaa 7 
DELU'DE. v. a. deludo, j pre 
1. To beguile; to cheat; ＋* urs 
\ beh 
= To diſappoint ;/ to fru 
DELU'DER. /. [from . viſe 


a deceiver; an impoſtor. 
To DELVE. 2. 4. [velpan, Sax, 


. To dig; to open the 
Nad 1 be 


. To fathom | to lift, 


f 


7: 6 
DELVE. þ [from the verd. 4 EN 
pitfal; a den. | 100 m 
DE'LVER. . VA“ 


from delve. AG FR 
DE'LUGE, . ¶deluge, by 
1. A general inundation. 
2. An overflowing of the natural 
a river. 
3. Any ſudden and reſiſleſs a 
75 DELUGE. v. a. [from the noul 
1. To drown z to lay totally und 


2. To . to cauſe to 
DELU'SION. /. Lela Latin.) 
1. A cheat; guile; deceit; trea 
2. A falſe repreſentation; illu 
_ rour. 
to deveive, 
DELU'SORY, a. [from deſu, 
to deceive, 
DE'MAGOGUE, ſ. [Muay] 
leader of the rabble. 
DEMA'IN, ſo [| domain, Fr. 
DEME*AN, 8 land which a t 
to [DEME'SNE. J originally of him 
ſometimes uſed alſo for a diftr 
tween thoſe lands that the I 
manor has in his own hands, 
hands of his leſſee, and ſuch 0 
appertaining to the {aid manor al 
free or copyholders, Pbil 
DEMA ND. /, demande, French. 
1. A claim; a challenging. 
2. A queſtion 3 an interrogation | 
3. A calling for a thing in « 
chaſe it, 
4. [In law. 1 *. akieg of wh 


To, DEMAND. 23 ' [demander,] 
o aſk. for with _—_— J 

JABLE. 4. {from de 

Nr be demanded, requeſted, i 


DEMANDANT. 2 — demand. 
is actor or plaintiff in a I 1 | 

DEMAND ER. G. [demandewr, Fr 
I. One that gs 2 thing 4 
ri. a 


4 * 


DEM D 


a thing in order to pur- Which the ſovereign power is lodged in the 
. that os for a thing 1 Careto. of the people. Temple. 


ef . DEM CRA'TICAL. a. [from democracy.) 
| [from demener, French.] A — Pertaining to a popular government; po- 
* rence carriages Spenſer, - pular, Brown. 
| v. a. [from demener, .] Yo  DEMO'LISH. v. a, [demolir, Fr.] To 
to carry one's ſelf, throw down buildings; to Ws to de- 
beweg“ DEMO/LISHER, J. [from demoliſh 8 — 
baſe; to undervalue. rom 
. Shakeſpeare. that throws pF buildings, | 15 
aKOUR. /: [demener, Fr.] Car- 'DEMOLI TION, / {1 m 3 The 


behaviour, Clarendon, © att of overthrowing uilding Swift. 
M. , pl. An eſtate in goods or DE MON. .. Idæmon, 2 A ſpirit z ge- 
DEMONT ACA Toy 
| TE, v. n. [demento, Lat. , 
Ern f a DEMONT ACK. . 4, [from demon. ] 
TATION, . 3 Latin.] 1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 
7; mad, or frantick 2. Influenced by the devil. - Milton, 
ur. [demerite, Fr.] The oppo- DEMO NIACK. f. [from the adjective.] 
pmerit; ill-deſerving. Spenſer, One poſſeſſed by the devil. Bentley. 
1 Fu v. 4. To deſerve blemk or DEMO'NIAN. a, Deviliſh. Milton. 


-DEMONO*CRACY. /. ng and 22 ] 

= a, [ from demerſus, Lat.] The power of the devi 
DEMONO'LATRY./. Nala and re 4 

RSION, ſ. [ demerfio, Latin, J A The worſhip of the devil. 

in, DEMONO'LOGY, ſ. L and 57e] 

me particle. | demi, French.] Diſcourſe of the nature of devils, | 

s 2, demigad, that is, half human, DEMO'NSTRABLE. 4. 4 Mrabilit, 


une. Latin.] That which may be proved be- 
CANNON, 1. [demi and cannon, ] yond doubt or contradiction. Glanville, 
ANNON Lowe. A great gun that DEMO'NSTRABLY. ad. ¶ from demon- 
8a ball thirty pounds weight. ſtrable.] In ſuch a manner as admits of 
ANNON Ordinary. A great gun. certain proof. Clarendon. 


is 2 ſhot thirty-two pounds weight, To DEM ON STRATE. v. t. [demonſtro, 
ANNON of the greateſt Size, A Lat.] To prove with the higheſt degree 
k carries: a ball thirty-fix pounds of certainty. 4 "Tillotſon. 
þ Wilkins. DEMONSTRATION. 3 S demonſiratio, 
OLVERIN of the loweſt Size, A Lat. Lat. 

carries nine pounds weight. he higheſt 3 of deducible or ar- 


LVERIN Ordinary. A gun. It — evidence. Ho6ker, 
* ten pounds eleven ounces 2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes or 
reaſon. - - Tillotſon, 


ELYERIN, elder Sort, A gun. DEMO” NSTRATIVE, a. [demonftrativur, 
fs 2 ball twelve pounds eleven Lat.] 
night. Clarendon. 1. Having the power of demonſtration; 
VI. , Half a devil. Shakeſp. invincibly concluſive. 8 Hoaler. 
000. 13 [demi and god.] Partaking 2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly. 
Me nature; half a god. | Dryden. 
LANCE, . [demi and lance.]I A 3. That which ſhows, as ann, 1 
7 a ſpear, Dryden. — pronouns, 
al. Half a man. Knolles, DEMO'NSTRATIVELY, ad. [ from de- 
| MF ſe [demi and wolf.] Half a monftrative.] | 
nder, Shakeſpeare. 1. With evidence not to be oppoſed or 
ority | [from demetre, demis, Fr.] doubted. © * South, 
demai _ Swift, 2. Clearly; plainly; with certain knows 
d 4% * v. 4. | demis, Fr.] To grant ledge, Braun. 
_ to bequeath, Swift, DEMONSTRA'TOR, /. [from demonſtrate. 
nand , v. / [demiſſio, Lat.] Degrada- One that proves; one that teaches, 
1 afti 2 of dignity, LE range. DEMO'NSTRATORY, 4. {| from demon- 
„ Fr . a, [demitto, Latin. To Hrate.] Having the tendency to demon- 
Ng * Racy, rown, ſtrate. f 
+... el.] One of DEMO L CEN T. a. L demulcens, Latin. ] 
ans of government; that in Softening; „ ; aſſuaſive. _— 
11 2 0 


| 
i 
= 


DEN 


To DEMU'R. v. . [demeurer, Fr.! 


x. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts and 
objections. Walton. 
2. To pauſe in uncertainty; to ſuſpend 
determination. Hayward, 


3. To doubt; to have ſcruples. Bentley. 
To DEMU” R. V. . To doubt of. Milton. 
DEM UR. ſ. [from the verb. ] Doubt; he- 


ſitation. South. 
DEMU'RE. 4. [des mers, Fr.] 
1. Sober; decent. 


look with an affected modeſty, Shake paare. 


 DEMURELY, ad. from demure.] 
1. With affected modęſty; ſolemnly; Bacon. 


2. Solemaly, Shakeſpeare, 
DEMU'RENESS. /. [from demure. ] 

1. Mudeſty; Nelas, gravity of aſpect. 

2. Affected modeſty. 


DEMU'RRER. /. ¶ demeurer, Fr.] A kind 


| = C gens upon a point of difficulty in an 


Aion, Coqvel, 
DEN. 47 [den, Saxon. ] yt 


cavern or hollow manies horizon- ; 


tally. © Hooker. 
2. The caye of a wild beaft. Dryden, 
3. Den may ſignify either a valley or a 
woody place, Gibſon, 
ENA“ Y. . Denial; refuſal. Shakeſpeare. 
ENDRO'LOGY. x. | $8»Fpov and ye.) 

The natural hiſtory of trees, 

DENT'ABLE. 4. [from dem.] That 0 


may be depied, Brown. 


DENT AL. . [from deny] 
1. Negation; ; the contrary to confeſſion, 
Sidney, 
2. Refuſal ; the contrary to grant. 
© Shakeſpeare. 
3. Abjuration; contrary to acknowledg- 
ment or profeſſion of adherence, South, 
PENTER. /. [from deny.] 
1. A contradictor; an opponent. Watts. 
2. One that does not own or acknowledge, 
South. 
3. A refyſer; one that refuſes. 
. King Charles. 
DENVER. . [from denarixs, Latin.] A 
ſmall denomination of French money. 
To PENIGRATE. v. a. (derigre, Latin.] 
To blacken. Brown. Beyle. 
DENIGRA'TION, f. deni igratio, * 5 


A blackening, or making bla * 
he 


PENIL ACTION. . — 1 J 
act of infranchiſing. Davies. 
DENIZ EN. 2 /. [from dinaſddyn, Welſh; 
PE 'NISON. 5 a man of the city.] A free⸗ 
pn; one infranchiſed. Davies. 


To DE IZEN, Vs 4. To infranchiſe; to 


ake free. Donne. 


To DENO'MIN ATE, v. d. [denomino, Lat.] 


To name; to : 
DENOMINA'TiON 5 a 


DENO'MINATIVE, 4. {fon # 


Spenſer. DENOMINATOR « | 
2. Grave; affectedly modeſt. Bacon. Swift, . a Frati, 
To EMU RE. v. v. {from the noun.] To 


PDENUDATrION. /. [from denulat 


* 74 
1 + 
* 6 * z 8 


ry 


that 
that 
ther. 
F. 
To cont 


To refu 
0 abn 
0 ren 
meine 
OBST 
clear fr 
BSTRL 


ed)cint 


A name given to a 


1. That which gives 
. confers a digiack 2 — j 


2. That which obtai 
tion. ann 


DENOMINA'TOR.- /. fn 4 


The giver of a name, 


number below the line, ſbewig, 
ture and quality of in — 6! 
integer is divided into, 
DENOTA'TION. / hk mn Ia: 

act of denating. 


mark; to be a fign of; to whos, 


To DENOU 'NCE. v. 4, [4 ing bis 
denoncer, French] Land n 4 
1. To threaten by proclamation, at end 


Der 
2. To give information WE y, 
DENOU'NCEMENT, þ E 


The act of proclaiming any n 
DENOU'NCER.. ſ. [from dent 


that declares ſome menace, 
DENSE. 4. [denſus, Latin,] Cloſe 
paQt ; . to folidity, 
DENSITY. ſ. | denfitas, Latin,] 
neſs ; compaQneſsz cloſe adheſion 


EY TAL. a, [dentalis, Ladin. ] 
elonging or relating to the te 
In grammar] Pronounced pri 


by the agency of the teeth, 
DENTAL. ſ. A ſmall ala” 


DENTE'LLI, þ [ Italian, 105 
DENTICULA TION, / denticulat 
The fate of being ſet with ſmall u 


DENTICULATED. as [dexticulat 
Set with ſmall teeth. 
DEN TIF RICE. ſ. [dens and fric, 
A powder made to ſcour the _ 


DENTI'TION. /. ¶dentiti, Lat,] 
1. The act ot breeding the teeth, 
2, The time at which childrens 
bred. 

To DENU'DATE. v. 4. dende 

to diveſt; tp firip. Decay 


act of ſtripping. 
To DENUE, v. 4. [denude, Lai 
ſtrip z to make naked. | 
DENUNCIA'TION, J. Ide! 
The act of denouncing 2 fut 


nace. p Deut 


uo. J (from dennis, Lat, 
that proclaims any pet. 
ye that lays an information againſt 


if 


} der. 5 
Ay * — ot to con 
d an accuiation 3 n - 
8 
o refuſe 3 not to rant. Dryden. 


o abnegate; to diſo n. Joſbua. 
\ renounce; to treat as foreign or not 


IR 


i i Sprat. 
6 going to one. 
0 Tn. v. a, ¶ deobſtruo, Lat. ] 
" clear from impediments. More. 


RU ENT. ,. deobſtruens, Latin. ] 
cine that bas the power to refolve 
Arbutbnot. 


ay bis wrath, in caſe of any mis for- 


dle creature. Covvel, 


| To deobfiruRt z to clear a paſſage. 

PILATION. f. from deoppilate.] 
at of clearing obſtructions. Broun. 
PPILATIVE. a. from e 


dbftruent. arvey. 
KCULA'TION, ſ. ¶ deaſculatio, Latin. ] 
e at of kiſſing. Stilling fleet, 
PAINT, v. a. 1 Fr.] 

Jo picture; to deſcribe by colours, 


To deſcribe, Gay. 
EPA'RT, v. n. [depart, Fr.] 
To go away from a place, Suſanna, 


To be loſt ; to periſh, Eſdras. 
To deſert; to revolt; to fall away; to 
ſtile, Tſaiab. 
Todefift from a reſolution or opinion, 
Clarendon, 
To die; to deceaſe; to leave the 
l, Geneſis, 
ART. v. a, To quit; to leave; 
ture from. Ben Jobnſon. 


|; to ſeparate, 

ART. / [depart, French. ] 
The att of going away, Shakeſpeare, 
death, Shakeſpeare, 
(With chymifts.] An operation ſo 


to det, becauſe the particles of ſilver are 
ay arted or divided-from gold, 


ARTER, / [from depart.] One that 

ues metals by ſeparation, 

ARTMENT, ſ. { departement, French, ] 

aue allotment ; buſineſs affigned to a 

| Th Perla. Arbutbnot. 
E. ſ. I fro 

A ping 3 — ans, 


b bend; deceaſe; the act of leaving 


the preſent Kare of exiſtence. 


To DEPA'STURE. v. 4, from depaſcers 
Lat.] To eat up; to conſume by fee 


hd:ties, | | 
DaND. /. {des dandum, Latin. A 
xg given or forfeited to God for the pa- 


, by which any Chriſtian comes to a2 
deut end, without the fault of any rea- 


W pILA TE. v. a. [de and oppile, 


Spenſer. 


To deft from practice. Kings, 


PART, v. a, [partir, Fr.] To di- 


' DEP 


11 F 
2 


3. A forſakingz an abandoning 

Bo Bos nd GSO: OO 

DEPA'SCENT. &. [ depaſcens, Lat.] Feeds 
ing greedily. e | 


ding 


upon It. | 


Lat, | To make poor, 
Tough; clammy. 
To DEPEINCT. v. a. [depeindre, Fr.] Ta 
aint; to deſcribe in colours, Spenſer. 
To DEPE'ND. v. n. [dependeo, Lat. 
1. To hang from, Dryden. 
2. To be in a ſtate of ſervitude or expecta- 
tion. 5 Bacon. 
3- To be in ſuſpence. Bacon. 


t. n 8 
DEPECTIBLE. 4. [from depefto, Latin. 
| e 


4. To DEPEND n. To n to 


truſt to. | | Larendon. 
5, To be in a ſtate of dependance. _ 


Shakeſpear e. 
6. To reſt upon any thing as its cauſe. 


Rogers, 
DEPE'NDANCE. 7 „ $ 
N J. [from depend. 
1. The tate of hanging down from a ſup- 
porter, — Ne B 12 2 
2. Something hanging upon another, Dryd. 


3. Concatenation ; connexion ; relation of 


one thing to another. Locke. 
4. State of being at the diſpoſal of another. 
| Wo” Tillotſon, 


5. The things or perſons of which any 


man has the dominion. Bacon. 


6, Reliance; truſt; confidence. Hooker. 
DEPENDANT. a, [from depend.] In the 
power of another. | Hooker. 
1 [from depend.] One who 
lives in ſubjection, or at the diſcretion of 
another. Clarendon. 
DEPE/NDENCE. | 1 
DEPE/NDENCY. [ J. [from dqpendes, Lat.] 
1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſ- 
cretion of another, X Collier, 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject.; 
| Bacon. 
That which is not principal; that which 
is ſubordinate, t — Burnet, 
4. Concatenation z connexion, Shaleſp. 
5. Relation of any thing to another. 
ö TA Bur net, 
6. Truſt ; reliance 3 confidence. _ 
Stilling fleet. 


' DEPE/NDENT, a. [dependens, Lat. Hang- 


ing down, eacham, 

DEPE/NDENT, /. [from dependens, Latin, ] 
One ſubordinate, | Rogers. 

DEPE'NDER. ſ. [from depend.) One that 
repaſes on the kindneſs of another. P 

SED * 

E- 


Fin le X Spenſer, 
"To DEPA'UPERATE.' v. a. | depanpers, 
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DEPERDY'TION, /. 
Lo z deſtruftion. 
DEPHLECMA'TION. ſ. [from depblegm.] 
An operation which takes away from the 
phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by repeated di- 
5 ſtillation. 1 Ch HINCys fo 
To PHLE'GM. ei ” Þ 4 a, — ka 
"To DEPHLE'GMATE. N low Latin. I To 
dlear from phlegm, or aqueous inſipid ma- 
| » . 5 Boyle. 
DEPHLE'GMEDNESS. /. [from depblgm.] 
I The quality of being freed from phlegm, 


To DEPICT, v. a. [depingo depictum, Lat.] 
1. To paint; to portray. | 
2. To deſcribe to the mind. Felton. 
DEPILATORY. /. [de and pilzs, Latin.] 
An application uſed to take away hair. 
DE'PILOUS, 3. [de and pilus, Lat.] With- 
out hair. .. | rotun. 
DEPLANTA'TION, f. [deplanto, Latin.] 
The act of taking plants up from the bed, 
DEPLE'TION. /. [ deplea depletus, Latin.] 
The act of emptying. Arbuthnot, 
DEPLORABLE. mh; deploro, Latin, ] 


ble; hopeleſs. Clarendon, 
2. Contemptible; deſpicable : as, deplorable 


nonſenſe. 


_ DEPLO'RABLENESS. ſ. [from deplorable.] 


The ftate of being deplorable. 
'DEPLO'RABLY. ad. from deplorable.] La- 
mentably; miſerably. | South, 
DEPLO'RATE. 4. [ deploratus, Latin.] La- 

mentable; hopeleſs, L'Efirange. 


DEPLORA'TION. /. [from deplore.] The 


act of deploring. . 


| To DEPLO'RE. v. 4. [deploro, Latin.] To | 


lament; to bewail; to bemoan, , 
| : ; Dryden. 
DEPLO RER. ſ. [from deplore.] A lamenter; 
a mourner, | 
DEPLUMA'TION, f. [deplumatio, Latin, ] 
1. Plucking off the feathers. 
2. [In ſurgery.] A ſwelling of the eye- 
lids, accompanied with the falling of the 
hairs. 1 3 
To DEPLU CME. v. a. [de and pluma, Latin.] 
To ſtrip of its feathers. 
To DEPO'NE. v. a. [ depono, Latin.] 
1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity, 
2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an adven- 
ture. Huaibras, 
DEPO'NENT. ſ. [from depono, Latin, ] 
1. One that eſpouſes his teſtimony in a 
court of juſtice, 
2. [In grammar,] Such verbs as have no 
active voice are called deponentss Clarke, 
To DEPO'PULATE, v. a. | depopulor, Lat.] 
To unpeople; to lay waſte. Bacon. 
DEPCECLA TION. ſ. [from depepulate.] 
The act of unpeopling; havock ; waſte, 


- 


[from deperditys, Latin.] DEPOPULA'TOR. 7. Hun 
Brown. © 1 
To D 

c 
DEPO RT. ſ. If 
2 ab l re wh wh 
of che dominion, 
DEPORTMENT. /. [deportenen 
1. Conduct; ee 


Taylor. 


To DEPO'SE, 2. a. To bear wil 


DEPO'SITARY.. , [depoſtar 
1. Lamentable ſad; calamitous; miſera- J. [depoſtari 


DEPRA-VEDNESS. ,, [ from! 


1 
5 b ; | P 


diſpeo ler; a deſtroyer of. ma 10 


ORT. . a, 
arry; to demean. lege, 


DEPORTA'TION, / [deportaj 
þ Tranſportation ;-exile into 


2. Exile in general. 


2. Demeanour; behaviour, 
To DEPOYSE, v. 4. | depono, Lati 
1. To lay down ; to lodge; to 


2. To degrade from dignity, 
3. To take away; to diveſt. 


4+ To give teſtimony; to attef,] 
5. To examine any one on his o 


catch o 


One with whom any thing is lod! 


"0 4 $1 
To DEPO'SITE. u. a, [depofium 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any g 

| Garth 
2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſec 
3. To place at intereſt, 
4. To lay aſide. Dec 
DEPO'SITE. ſ. [ depofitum, Latin, 
1. Any thing committed to the 
care of another. 


ablene 
idle 
IE NS! 
chin 
üſcoyer 


2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing | - 
ſecurity. 15 
5 The ſtate of a thing pawned ( bumb 


DEPOSITION. f. + | 
1. The act of giving public teftt 
2. The act of degrading one fro 
DEPO'SITORY. /. [from 4% 
place where any thing is lodg 


SON 
eadt o 
fink! 


DEPRAVA'TION. ſ. [drpravat 
1. The act of making apy this 


2. Degeneracy; depravity- 
3. Defamation, | 
Je DEPRA'VE. v. a. [depravs, 


vitiate ; to corrupt, 
Corruption; taint 3 vitiated f 


DEPRA'VEMENT, . [from dt 

vitiated ſtate. | 

DEPRA VER. /. [from deprove. 

rupter. | 2 

DEPRA'VITY, / [from dp" 
ruption. oh 

4 


a aan j 


Smatridge. 
; Prior. 
h . 7 A Latin, ] 


again: Brown. 
caTIVE. 2 4. [from deprecare.] 
— t ſerves to de- 
N on. 
4 OR.. [deprecator, Latin, ] An 


Ala Tk. v. a. ¶ depretiare, Lat.] 
bring a thing down to a lower price. 


dervalue. Addiſon, 
Dark. v. 4. [depracdariy Lat.] 
rob; to pillage. 
ſpoil; to devour. Bacon. 
y TION, [depradatio, 11 
5 A failing Haywar 


TOR. .. [depraedater, Ln A 
x; 1 devourer. 
Ink ND. v. a. [depreberds, Lat.] 
atch one; to take unawares. Hooker, 
liſcover ; to find out a thing. 


WENSIBLE. a. { from depre bend: 
ut may be caught. 

ut may be underſtood, 
ENSIBLENESS. /. 

blenels of being caught. 

ligbleneſs. | 

KENSION, ſ. [deprebenſio, Latin]. 
atching or taking unawares, 

liſcovery, 

US. v. a, [from depreſſus, Lat. 
gels or thruſt down, 

let fall; to let down, - Meezvton, 
humble; to deject; to fink, 
Addiſon, 
Nox. /. d preſſo, Latin, ] 

act of prefling down. | 
inking or falling 3 in of a ſurface, 
Boyle, 
att of humbling ; Z abaſenyent. 
Bacon. 
NON of an Equation [in algebra] 
Fnging it into lower and more ſim ple 
V diviſion, 

ON. f. ¶ depreſſor, Latin.] He 
keys or preſſes down, 


| TION, / (from 2 and grivarie, 


i of depriving, or taking away 

Bentley. 
u.] is when a clergyman, as a 
farlon, vicar, or prebend, is de- 
m lis preferments. 


0 v. a. [from d . ani pris, 


3 to debir from. Dryden, 


adity; wafte, Bacon. 


Bacon. 


Rare one of a thing. Clarendon, 


4 4 * 


3. To releaſe 3 to free from. 
9 To — — 5 N 
n i [from deep, of diep, Dutch. 
neſs; the meaſure of any thing from 
aids — ce downward. * 8 | 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. Dryden. 
5 The wy og of inner [= 
Proverbs. 


| — The middle or height af a 8 ap- 
plied commonly to winter. Clarendou. 
5. Abſtruſeneſs; obſcurity. | Addiſon, 
To DE'PTHEN, v. as [diepen, Dutch. ] To 
deepen, Dic. 
Ts DEPU'CELATE.' v. 4. lars Fr. 1 
To deflower. Dal 


DE PU“LSION. f. [depulſc, Lat.] A dent 


ing or thruſting away. 

DEPU'LSORY. 4. {from depulſus, Latin 1 
Putting away. 

To DE'PURATE. v. a. [ pur 2 Freach. 1 
To purify; to cleanſe, be 


Bacon, DE'PURATE. a. r from the werbe! 


1. Cleanſed; freed from dregs. * 
2. Pure; not contaminated. G1; 
DEPURA'TION, ſ. [depuratio, Late] The 
act of ſeparating the pure from the impure 
part of any thing. | Boyles | 


7 DEPU'RE. v. a. [depurer, French.] 


1. To free from impurities, * 

2. To purge. J 
DEPUTA*TION. ſ. Idepatation, French. 
1. The act of LE or ſending with 

; "a ſpecial commiſſion, - 1 : 
2. Vicegerency. South, 
To DEPU'TE: v. 4. [deperiy, French.] To 
ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion; to im- 
power one to tranſact inſtead of another, 
| Roſcommon. 
DE'PUTY, 1 [deputs, French, from depu= 
tatus, Latin. 
1. A lieutenant; a viceroy. Hale. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for an- 
other. Hooker. 
To DEQUA'N TITATE. v. a. [from' te and 
quantitas, Latin.] To diminiſh the quan- 
tity of. rowne 
DER. In the beginning of names of places, 
is derived from deo, a wild beaft, unlefs 
the place ſtands upon a river; then from the 
Britiſh dur, i. e. water. Cibſon. 
To DERACINATE. v. a. [deraciner, Fr. 
Io pluck or tear up by the roots. Shakeſp.” 
To DERA'IGN.? v. a. To prove; Y ' juſe 
To DERA'IN: - : tify., Blownt, _ 
DERAY. g. {from deſrayer, Fr.] e 
diſorder; noiſe. 
To DERE. b. a. [venian, Saxon.) To 
hurt. Obſolete. Ws 


' DERELTICTION. /. [deretiffiv, Laie f An 


utter forſaking ox leaving. 
DERELT CTS. f. pl. [in law. I Such 85 
as — RF ak away. * 
. * 7 


1 DERI DE. v. a. [derideo, Latin. ] To 
laugh at; to mock; to turn to ridicule. 


D Es 


DEROGA'TION, 
2. The ad eee 


5 Tillotſen. former law, 
DERI DER, 2» [from the verb.] A mocker; 2. A diſparaging; 
a ſcoffer. e the Worth of any horny or Wo 


DER SON. /.:[derifie, Latin,] 


DERO'GATIVE a. [ uin 
1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 


o Detracting; leſſening the — 


2. Contempt; ſcorn; 3 A laughing dock. 
DERI'SIVE. a. {from deride.] Mocking 3 ; 


coffing. Pope, 
DER SORY. 4. [deriſerius, I. Latin.] Mock - 
ing; ridiculing. 
DERIVABLE. 4. 
able by right of « dei cent or derivation. 


| DERIV A'TION, 7 n. Latin.] 
. A draining ot water. 
2. The tracing of a word from its me. 


Loce. 


ds The t tracing of any thing from i its ſource, 


Hale. 


4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a hu- 
- mour from one part of the body to another. 


Wi man. 


DERI'VATIVE, 4. x > Kot Lat.] De- 
rived or taken from another. Hale. 


DERIVATIVE. . from the adjeRive,] 


| The thing or word derived or taken from 

another. l South, 
DERI'VATIVELY. os 

In a derivative manner. 

To DERI'VE, v. a. [ deriver, F rench, from 


derivo, Latin. 

1. To turn courſe of any thing. 
; ; wary 

2. To deduce from its original. Boyle. 


To communicate to another, as from 

1 origin and ſource, 

4. To communicate to by deſcent of bloog. 
' F. elton. 

1 To ſpread from one place to another. 


D awies. 


6. Un mer.! To trace a word . 


its origin. 
Te DERIVE. v. x. 
1. To come from; to owe its origin to. 


Prior. 


2. To deſcend from. Shakeſpeare. 
DERI VER. /. {from derive.) One that 

draws or fetches from the original. Seutb. 
DERN, . [veapn, Saxon. ] 

* #f Sad; litary, 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Out of ſe, 
DERNIER: Laſt. Ayliffe.. 
To DE' ROGATE. v. a. [deroge, Laun. | 


2. To de an act ccntrary to a precedin I 


ale. 


or . 
2. Nies the worth of any W or 


thing. wo diſparage. . 
GATE. v. u. To detrac tt. 
LG ATE, 4. [from the mh Leſſened 


in e. Balaſpcara. 


DERO' GATORINESS, . [from 4 
DERO GATOR. a; 


from derive.} Attain- DE'RVIS, 1 [dervis, French, A 


South, DE'SCANT,. / [diſcant Nel 


Burnet. 
fo DE'SCANT. ». . 


To DESCE'ND, v. . 


as, ¶ from derivative, ] 


1 To fall in order of inheritance 


To. DESCEND. v. a. To walk « 
South. 
DESCE'NDANT. /. [deſcendan, f 


DESCE'NDANT. / [deſcenden, 


DESCE'NDIBLE. 4. [from dien 


DESCENSION. . | defeenſio, Latin 


| DESCE'NSIONAL. a. [from df 
DESCENT. 5 eee Latin.] 


ERO'GATORILY, 4. [from 4 


In a detracting manner. 


The act of derogating. 
That leſſens the value of 4 
prĩeſt. 

1. A ſong or tune compoſed in y 


2. A diſcourſe ; a dif tation; 
ſition branched out rn ſeveral 4 


heads, Gov overnment of ti 


1. To fing in parts. 

2. To diſcout jouſ] to di 

| ſuperfiuity of —_ 11 
Lagos, 


1. To come from a higher place ts 
2. To come ſuddenly; to fall un 


enemy. 
3. To make an invaſion. 
4 To proceed from an original 


eeſſor. 
6. To extend a diſcourſe from gd 
particular conſideration. Decey 


upon any place, 
offspring of an anceſtor. 


1. Falling; finking ; coming dc 
2. Proceeding from another as a 
or anceſtor, 


1. Such as may be deſcended, 
2, Tranſmiſſible by inheritance, 


1. The act of falling or finkingj 
2. A declenſion; a degradation. 
3. [In aſtronomy.] Right dee 
: — of the equator, which deſce 
the, ſign or Rar below by. bort 
direct n Oblique 4 5 
arch of the equator, which" 
the ſign below the horizon of 


ſphere, . 


lating to deſcent. 


row a big 


3s The act f paſſing from 


Iteß downward. 
laoity; inclination. 
2 - og 8 Kays ig 
on; hoſtile entrance into a king- 
auth Motton. Clarendon, 
anfmifion of any thing by ſucceſſion 
oheritance, 5 Locke. 
de fate of proceeding from an original 
unter. Aiterbury. 
he extraction; proceſs of lineage. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Feoring ; e HC Ry 2 
oele ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy. 
* Hocker. 
k in the ſcale or order of being. 
7 Milton. 
CRI'BE, v. 4. [deſcribo, Latin. ] 
wark out any thing by the mention 
properties, Watts. 
b celincate; to mark out: as a 
mared about the head deſcribes a 


Locle. 
 Weandward. 


 Wribute into proper heads or divi- 


TFoſpua, 
[from deſcribe, ] He that 


7 Brown, 
TER, /. [from the verb.] A diſco- 
31 deteer, | Craſhaw. 
IPTION, /. [defcriptio, Latin. 


define in a lax manner. 


(BER, / 
et 


be 24 of deſcribing or making out 


bn or thing by perceptible pro- 


| ſentence or paſſage of which any 

i ceſcribed. Dryden. 

lax definition, Watts. 

x qualities expreſſed in a deſcription, 
Shakeſpeare, 

N. v. a. {deſcrier, French. | 

4 notick of any thing ſuddenly 


y out; to examine at a diſtance. 
Judges. 
ketect; to find out any thing con- 
Wotton, 
ler; to perceive by the eye; 
Uj thing diſtant or abſent, 
| Raleigh, Digby. Prior. 
/ [from the verb.] Diſcovery 
covered. Shakeſpeare, 
KATE. v. a, | deſacro, Latin, ] 
n from the purpoſe 10 which any 
bnſecrated, | * | 
IOX. {. [from deſecrate.] The 
a a conſecration. | 
, legertun, Latin.] A wilder- 
luce; waſte country; uninhabited 
2 | Shakeſpeare. 
* [ deſertus, Latin. } _ 
1 Deuteronomy. 
| * v, 4. [ deſerter, Fr, deſero, 


| 
LL 


'DES | 


1. To forſake; to fall away from; to quit 
meanly or treacherouſly. Dryden. 
2. To leave; to abandon, Bentley. 
3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
one is enliſted. | 
DESE RT. ſ. {from the adjective.] | 
1. Qualities or conduct confidered with re- 
ſpect to rewards or puniſhments z degree of 
merit or demerit. Footer. 
2. Proportional merit; claim to reward, 
. South, 
3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 
DESE'RTER. /. [from deſert,] 
1. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his 
pot. : Dryden. 
2. He that leaves the army in which he is 
enliſted, Decay of Piety. 
3. He that forſakes another, Pope. 
DESE'R TION. .. [from deſert. ] 
1. The act of forſaking or abandoning a 
cauſe or poſt. | Rogers. 
2. [In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency 
a ſenſe of the deraliction of God; an opinion 
that grace is withdrawn, _ South, 
DESE'RTLESS. a, | from deſert.] Without 
merit. Dryden. 
To DESE'RYE. v. a. [deſerwir, French. ] 
1. To be worthy of either good or ill. 
TEE Hooker, Otway. 
2. To be worthy of reward, South. 
DESE'RVEDLY. ad. from deſerve.] Wor- 
thily; according to deſert, on. 


DE SERVER. ſ. [from deſerve.] A man 


who merits rewards, Wotton. 
DESI'CCANTS. /. from deficcate.] Appli- 
. cations that dry up the flow of ſores; driers. 
| Wiſeman. 
To DE'SICCATE. v. a. [deficco, Latin.] 
To dry up. Hale. 
DESICCA'TION, .. [from dęſiccate.] The 
act of making dry. acon. 
DES CCATIVE. a. [ from deſiccute.] That 
which has the power of drying ſores. 
To DESI'DERATE. v. 4. -| defidero, Latin. 

To want; to miſs, eynre. 

DESI'DIOSE. a. [ deſidioſus, Latin.] Idle; 
lazy; heavy. Die, 
To DESI'GN. v. a. [ deſigno, Latin; deſſiner, 

French. ] 

1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 

2. To form or order with a particular pur- 
poſe. Stilling fleet, 
3. To devote intentionally. Clarendon. 

4. To plan; to project; to form in a rude 

draught. Notton. 
8. To mark out. | Locke, 

DESI'GN. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. An intention; a purpoſe. 8 
2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. 
| Tillotſen. 
3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of 
another. | | Locke. 


K k 4. The 


DES p E S 


4. The idea which an artiſt endeavouts to To DE'SOLATE. . 4. [deſels, La SER. | 
execute or expreſs, ; Addiſon, deprive of inhabitants. ; Lat L 
\ DES/'GNABLE. a. [defigno, Latin.] Diftin- DE'SOLATELY, ad. {from 4 94 
guiſhable; capable to be particularly marked a deſolate manner, © th alice; | 
out, Digby. DESOLA'TION, ſ. [from | hebance. 
DESIGNA'TION. ſ. I deſgnatio, 1 5 1. Deſtruction 1 — 7 m: 
1. The act of pointing or marking out. 2. Gloomineſs; ſadneſs; meln IplTE. 
ol | Swift, _ b 
2. Appointment; direction. Bacon. 3. A place waſted and forſaken TEFUI 
3- Import; intention. Locke, DESPAIR, ſ. [deſeſpoir, French. # ; full o 
NDESI'GNEDLY. ad. from deſign. ] Pur- I. Hopeleſſneſs; deſpondence, .. CEFUL 
poſely; intentionally ; not inadvertently ; 2. That which cauſes deſpair; that joul'y ; 
not tortujtouſly, 5 Ray. there is no hope. Tongs Sh TEFUL 
DESIGNER. /. {from deſign. ] 3. [In theology,] Loſs of conf tz hate 


TEOU* 


; fariov 


1. A plotter; a contriver. Decay of Piety. the mercy of God, 
2. One that forms the idea of any thing in To DESPA'IR, v. n, [deſpers, 


- painting or ſculpture, _ Addiſon, be without hope; to deſpond, 50 I. 
DESFGNING. part. a. [ from deſign. ] Infi- DESPA'IRER, . [from deſpair, ( to depr: 
dious; treacherous; deceitful, - Southern, out hope. JLIA | | 
DESI'GNLESS. a. [from deſign. ] Uniknow- DESPA'IRFUL, a. [deſpair and ful i of 0 
ing; inadvertent, leſs. Obſolete. POND 
DESI'GNLESSLY. ad. [from defignleſs.] DESPATRINGLY. ad. [from de pdeſpat 
Without intention; ignorantly; inadver- a manner betokening hopeleſſne z theolt 
tently. Boyle, To DESPA'TCH. v. a. [depeſche, mercy. 

- DESI'GNMENT. /. [from defign.] 1. To ſend away haſtily, [DL 
I. A ſcheme of hoftility., , Shakeſpeare, 2. To ſend out of the world; hope! 
2, A plot; a malicious intention. death, 80 INDEN 


| x; 60] 


Hayward, 3. To perform a buſineſs quick] ons 


3. The idea, or ſketch of a work, Dryden. 4. To conclude an affair with i 


DESI'RABLE. a. {from 4efire.] _ 
1. That which is to be wiſhed with earneſt- DESPA”TCH. ſ. [from the verb.] % 
neſs, Roger:, 1. Haſty execution. Pen 
2. Pleafing; delightful, Addiſon. 2. Conduct; management. 8 . U 

* de pot 


DESIRE. ſ. {defir, Fr. defiderium, Latin. ] 3. Expreſs; haſty meſfenger ort 


With ; eagerneſs to obtain or enjoy. Locke, DESPA'TCHEFUL, a. | from deſpat TICA| 


To DESI RE.-v. a. [defrer, French. on haſte. | mo 
1. To wiſh; to long tor. Deuteronomy, DE'SPERATE. a. [ deſperatus, Lat = 

2, To expreſs wiſhes; to appear to long. 1. Being without hope. ) CA 
Dryden, 2. Without care of ſafety; raſh, * 

3. To aſk; to intreat, Shakeſpeare. 3. Irretrievable; unſurmouniadl * 
DESI RER. /. [from deſire.] One that is verable. 5 > 
eager of any thing. Shakeſpeare, 4. Mad; hot brained ; furious. E 
DESYROUS. 4. [from deſire.] Full of de- DE'SPERATELY. ad. from de(f Aer 
fire; eager; longing after. Hooker, 1. Furiouſly ; madly. | W 
DESI'ROUSNESS. /. from defirous.] Ful- 2. In a great degree: this ſen . 
neſs of deſire. erous. 1 


6 AMA” 
K of 
II. l! 


1 an 


DESVROUSLY, ad. | from defirous,] Eager- DE'SPERATENESS, J. [from 
ly; with deſire. 42 Madneſs; fury; precipitance, 
To DEST'ST. v. n. ¶deſigßo, Latin.] To ceaſe DESPERA'TION. . [from deſpert 


from any thing; to itop. Milton. leſſneſs; deſpair z deſpondency. brig. 
DESi'STANCE. /. from defi.] The act DE'SPICABLE, a. [ deſpicabiliz c 
of defiſting ; cetlation, Beyle. temptible; vile; mean; ſordid; WT! 
DESITIVE. a. [ deſitus, Latin.] Ending; | | "A 
- concluding, Waits, DESPI'CABLENESS. /. 127 * 


DESK. ſ. diſcb, a table, Dutch. ] An in- Meanneſs; vileneſs. ” 
. lining table for the uſe of writersor readers. DE'SPICABLY. ad. | from deſpican 


4 WNT 
Walton, ly; ſordidly. 


| | 1% 
DE'SOLATE. a. [de:ſvlatus, Latin.] DESPI'SABLE, 4. [from 4 ; 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited, temptible ; deſpicable; regt © 
; | Brocme, tempt, oY 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. Jo DESPISE. v. 4. [deſpifer, 1 10 
| Jeremiab. 1. To ſcorn; to contemn. ' 


Ky Solitary without ſociety. 2. To abhor. ; 


DES 


a a — 
x66. [from deſpiſe] Conte 
* 7 h; depit, French. ] 
E., (pt Dutch 5 4 Pit; ue 
alice; anger; malignity. Free» 
dehance, wy RY 
a of malice. 1 aug 
pl TE, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
to affront. _ Raleigh, 
tl. a. [deſpite and fall.] Mali- 
; full of ſpleen. King Charles, 
III V. ad. [from aeſpireful. ] 
ſly ; mal ignantly. Matt heros. 
hate; malignity. iſdom. 
ory a. from deſpite, ] Mali- 
; furious, DS penſer, 
0 l. v. 4. [deſpolio, Latin, | To 
to deprive, Sper er. 
ux ON. /. [from deſpolio, Latin, ] 

if of deſpuiling or ſtripping. 
POND, v. 1. [ deſpondeo, Latin.) 
adeſpair; to loſe hope. Dryayn. 
theology, ] To loſe hope of the di- 
mercy, | Watts, 
INDENCY. / [from deſpondent.] De- 
bepeleſineſs. ; | 
NDENT, a. I deſpondens, Latin. ] De- 
x; hopeleſs, Bentley, 
PONSATE, v. a. {deſponſo, Latin, ] 
th; to aflance. 
WA TION. /. [from deſponſate.] 
erthing perſons to each other, 
N., Inn.] An abſolute prince; 
| delpot of Ser via. 
TICAL, (a. [from deſpot.] Abſo- 
TICK, 5 lute in power; unlimit- 
mthority, Sour b. 
MICALNESS, ſ. [from deſpotical.] 
ſe authority. | 
IM, /. [depotiſme, French; from 


| abſolute power, 


y off parts in foam. 

WA TION, /. [from deſpumate.] The 

luda ing oft excrementitious parts in 

foam, 

WIA TION, /. [from ſquama, Lat.] 

Rat ſealing foul bones, 

pL, |. [dejerte, French.) The laſt 

am entertainment, King. 

NATE, v. a. deine, Lat.] Lo 

any particular end, Ray. 

TION. / [from deflinate.] | 

it of appointing, 

tupoſe tor which any thing is ap- 
| ; Hale. 

WINE, v. 0, [deſlino, Latin. ] 

em; to appoint unalterably to any 

d Milton, 

art to any uſe or purpoſe, 

Arbuthnot, 

ent; to doom to puniſhment or 

| Prior. 


UINEsS. ſ. [from deſpiteful.] | 
TEFUL 1 | 7 To DESTROY. v. a. [d:ftirue, Latin.] 


WTE. v. n. [deſpumo, Latin.] 


DET 


4. To fix unalterably. 8 
DE'STINY. ſ. {d:/linee, French:] 
I. The power that ſp.ns life, and deter- 
mines fate, | .. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. - Denham, 
3. Doom; condition in future time. 
DE'STITUTE. a. [deftitutns, Latin. ] 
1. Forſaken; abandoned. Hooker, 
2. In want of. | Dryden. 
DESTITUCTION. . 1 from deſtitute.] Want; 
the ſtate in Which ſomething is wanted. 
| Hooker, 


Prior. 


1. To overturn a city; to raze a bulding. 
| Geneſis. 
2. To lay waſte; to make deſolate, 
| 5 Knolles. 
3. To kill. Deut. Hale. 
4. To put an end to; to.bring to nought. 
| Bentley, 
] Tne 
aleigh, 


[from deſtruo, Latin. ] 


DESTROYER. F. | from deftroy. 
per'on that deſtrays. 
DESTRU'CTIELE. a. 
Liable ro deſtruction. 
DESTRUCTIBILITY./. [ from deſtructible. I 
Liableneſs to deſtruction, VE 
DESTRUCTION. /. | deſtrufiz, Latin. 
1. The act of deſtroying; waſte. 


2. Murder; maſſacre. Waller. 
3. The ſtate of being deſtroyed. N 

4. A deſtroyer; a depopulator. | Pſalnis, 
g. [In theoloęy.] Eterna death. Marth. 


DESTRU'CTIVE. a. { deftru&ivus, low Lat. I 
That which deſtroysz wattetulz caufing 
ruin and devaſtation. Dryden; 

DESTRU'CTIVELY. ad. | from deſtrac- 
tive, ] Ruinoully z miſchievoufly. 

Decay of Piety. 

DESTRU'CTIVENESS, ſ. [from deſtruc- 

tive. | The quality of deftroying or ruining. 
Decay of Piety. 

DESTRU*CTOR, ſ. [from deftroy.} De- 
ſtroyer; conſumer, oyle. 

DESUDA”TION. ſ. [ deſudatio, Latin. A 
profuſe and inordingte ſweating. 

DESU'ETUDE /. | deſuetudo, Latin. ] Ceſſa- 


tion from being accuſtomed, 


DESU'LTORY. a. { deſultorius, Latin. ] 
DESUL TO RIOUS. 5 Remuving from thing 


to thing; unſetiled ; immethodical, Norris. 
To DESU'l/E,. v. a. | deſume, Latin, | 
take from any thing. 


Hale, 


Jo DET ACH. v. a. ¶ detacher, French. ] 


1. To ſeparate; to diſengage. Woodward, 

2. To lend out part of a greater body of men 

on an expedition, Ac diſon, 

DETA/CHMENT, ſ. [from detach. ] A body 
of troops ſent out irom the main army. 

Blackmore, ' 

To DETAIL. v. a, [detailler, French. 
To relate particularly; to particulariſe. 


Cheyne, 
K k 2 DETAIL. 


To 5 


DE F 


DETAIL. f. [derail, French.] A minute To DETERMINE. . 


and particular account. Woodward, 
To DET A'IN. v. a. [| detineo, Latin, ] 
1, To keep that which belongs to another, 


a a Taylor. 
2. To withhold; to keep back, Broome. 
3. To reſtrain from departure. Judges. 


4. To hold in cuſtody, 
DET A/INDER. .. [from detain. ] The name 

of a writ for holding one in cuſtody. 
DETA/INER. ſ. [from detain.] He that 

holds back any one's right; he that detains. 


To DETE'/CT. v. a. ¶ derectus, Latin.] To 


diſcover; to find out any crime or artifice. 
DETE'CTER. /. from detect᷑.] A diſcoverer ; 
one that finds out what another defires to 
hide, 
DETECTION. ſ. [from detect. ] 
1. Diſcovery of guilt or fraud. 
2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. 


| Woodward. 
DETE'NTION. /. | from detgin. ] 
1. The act of keeping what belongs to an- 
other. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Confinement ; reſtraint, Bacon. 
To DET ER. v. a, [ deterres, Latin. ] To diſ- 
courage from any thing. Tillotſon. 
DETERMENT. ſ. from detrr.] Cauſe of 
di ſcouragement. Boyle. 
To DETE'RGE. v. 4. ¶ deter go, Latin.] To 
cleanſe a ſore. Wiſeman. 
DETE'RGENT. a. [from deterge.] That 
which clean ſes. Arbuthnot. 
"© DETERIORA'TION. |. {from deter ior, Lat.] 
The att of making any thing worſe. 
DETE'RMINABLE. 4. [from determine. | 
That which may be certainly decided. 
Boyle. 
To DETE'RMINATE. v. a. [ dcterminer, 
French,] To limit; to fix, Shakeſpeare, 
DETE'RMINATE. a. | determinatus, Latin. ] 


Sprat. 


1. Limited; determined. Bentley. 
2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule, Hecker, 
3. Deciſive; concluſive, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Fixed; reſolute. Sidney. 
5. Reſolved. Shakeſpeare. 


DETE'RMINATELY, ad. [ from actermi- 
nate.] Reſolutely; with fixed reſolve. 
| | Sidney, Tillotſon, 
DETERMINATION, ſ. [from determi- 
nate. ] 
1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. 
Lecke., 
2. The reſult of deliberation. 
Hale. Calamy. 
. ſudicious deciſion. Gulliber's Trawels. 
DETERMINATIVE. a. [from determi- 
nate. | 
1. That which uncontrolably directs to a 
certain end. Bramball, 
2. That which makes a limitation. Warrs, 
DETERMINATOR, F{, [from deter mine.] 
One who determines, Brown, 


Decay of Piety. 


DET 


1. = fix; to ſettle, (determi 4 ſi 
2. To conclude; to fix ultin...... © As 
2. To bound; _ 9 | reput 
4. * We to limit. Rc 
5. To direct to any certain ys; 

6. To influence the choke 125 4 
7. To reſolve. ; A- 
8. To decide. oof 
9. To put an end to; to defiry, | ww 
To DETERMINE. vn, * 
1. To conelude; to form a final cone chiev 
2. To end; to come to an end. His WTI 
3. To come to a deciſion. Sha it 
4. To end conſequentially. f TAL 
5. To reſolve concerning any ng & do 
DETERRA'TION, /. [de and *. TR 
Diſcovery of any thing by femonl g bop ; 
earth, | ad jþ IN 
DETE'RSION. ſ. [from deterpe, eat 
The act of cleanſing a fore, 175 N55 
DETERSIVE. a. from deterge,] | of t! 
the power to cleanſe a fore, 'R3. 
DETE RSIVE. ſ. An application the of th 
the power of cleanſing wounds. Wi AST. 
To DETE'ST, v. 4. [detefiir, Latin ſe; 
hate ; to abhor, . 
DETE'STABLE. a. [from detef.] Ha ; 
abhorred. | 0 IEVE 
DETE'STABLY, ad. [from detefbl.| biſe 
fully 3 abominably, n 
DETESTA'TION, ſ. {from detef.! RC 
abhorrence; abomination, lit 
DETE'STER, ſ. from aetef.] Ot . 
hates. To 
To DETHRO'NE, . a. { detbroner, F 
To diveſt of regality; to throw dont Tot 
the throne, Tof 
DETI'NUE: f. I deterue, French, ] Av EX 
lies againſt' him, who, having x wn; 
chattels delivered him to keep, rei EX! 
deliver them again. Wa: 

DETONA'TTON. ſ. I detmo, Latin. ] NI 
ſomewhat more forcible than the a To 

crackling of ſalts in calcination; % j 
going off of the pulvis or aurum falt To 
or the like, | [A 
To DE"'TONIZE. v. 4. from detont, The 
To calcine with detonation, A rr, 
To DETO RT. v. 4. [detortus, of e 
Latin. ] To wrett from the original 1 = 
To DETRA'CT.. v. 4.  [detraffun, | | Cor 
To derogate; to take away by © A 
calumny. = 

DETRA'CTER. /. [from dera#.] C Th 

takes away another's reputation. | tay 

DETRA'CTION.: ſ. [detrafti, Lai "Il, 

traction, French] ; 6%: 
Derraction, in the native 1mporiane 23 


DEV 


; i taking 
1 ſgenißes the withdrawing or te 
cry and as it 15 applied to 
5 tation, it denotes the 1 — 1 a 
i point of fame. ly 435 
AcrTORV. a. [from detract.] Defa- 

jal of deſert, derogatory. 

pry by denial of deſert, 8 3 


4'CTRESS. ſ. [from detraft, | A 


drious woman. : Addiſon. 

* RIMENT. |. [ detrimentum, Latin. ] 

ale damage; miſchief. Hooker, Evelyn. 
4 b| 


a. [from detriment. | 
cauſing loſs, 

Addiſon, 
AIO N. /. [detero, detritus, Latin. ] 
itt of wearing away. 


TRU'DE. v. a. [detrudo, Latin. ] To 


MENTAL. 
chievous ; barmful 3 


ng, | | down; to force into a lower place. 
b2bel Davies. 
15 U TRUNCATE, v. a. [detrunco, Latin. ] 
ral g op; to cut; to ſhorten, 

Vl NN ca TON. ſ. {from detruncate.] 
„ 1 eaſt of lopping. L 

Wi RU'SION. /. [detrufio, Latin.] The 


of thruſting down. : Keil. 
'R3A'TION. {. {deturbe, Latin, } The 
of throwing down; degradation. 
ASTA'TION. ſ. ¶ devaſto, Latin. ] 
bile; havock. 
CE. / | deux, French. | Two, 
b Shakeſpeare, 
IEVE'LOP. v. a. [deweloper, French. ] 
bſenzaze from ſomething that enfolds 
| Pope, 
Latin. | 


eonceals, 
FRGENCE. . [ devergentiay 
livity 3 declination. | 
. EST. v. a, [devefter, French.] 
To firip; to deprive of clothes. 

: Denham, 
To take away any thing good. £Pacon. 
To tee from any thing bad, Prior. 
LK. a. [devexus, Latin.] Bending 
un; declivous. 
EXITY, J [tom devex. ] Incurvation 


Y ward . 


9.44 MATE. v. z. [de via decedere, Lat.] 
he a To wander from the right or common 
1; 1 . Pepe. 
folg To go aſtray; to err; to fin. 
| ATION, / [from deviate.] 
fetort las act of quitting the right way; 
Art a, Cheyne, 
of ' Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. Holder. 
inal 


 Vitence; obliquity of conduct. Clari//a, 
PE. J [deviſe, French, ] 

| Contrivance; a ſtratagenn. Altterbury, 
Koeln; a ſcheme formed z project; 
ulation, | 

| The emblem on 2 ſhield. 
lavention 3 genius. 

ML. / [dopul, Saxon, ] 
+ Alallen angel; the tempter and ſpiri- 
u caemy of mankind. Shakeſpeare, 


Prior, 


Slakeſpeare, 


Garth, 


DEV 


2. A wicked man or woman. Shakeſpeare 
3. A ludicrous term for miſchief, Granv. 
DE'VILISH. 3. [from devil.] 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil. 
contempt, 
._ Shakeſpeare. 
DE'VILISHLY. zd. [from deviliſp.] In a 
manner ſuiting the devil; wickedly. South. 
DE'VIOUS. a. [devius, Latin. 5 
1. Out of the common track. Holder. 
2. Wandering z roving; rambling. Themf. 
3. Erring ; going aſtray from rectitude. 
Clariſſa. 
To DEVTSE. v. a. [deviſer, French.] To 
conirive ; to form by art; to invent. 
| Peacham. 
3 to con- 


2. An epithet of abhorrence or 


To DEVI “SE. v. 2. To confider 
trive. | 
DEVT'SE. ſ. [ deviſe, a will.] | | 
1. The act of giving or bequeathing by will. 
Copel, 
2, Contrivance; device. Hotter. 
To DEVISE. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
grant by will. . 
DEVTSER. f. [from deviſe. ] A contriver 3 
an inventer, | Eretu. 
DEVISOUR, g. [from deviſe.] He that 
gives by will, N | 
DE'ViTABLE. a. [devitebilis, Lat.] Poſſi- 
ble to be avoided. | 
DEVITA'TION. ſ. [devitatio, Lat.] The 
act of eſcaping, 
DEVO'ID. a. [wuide, French,] 
1. Empty; vacant; void. 
2. Without any thing, whether 
eri 
DEVO'IR. ſ. [dewoir, French. ] 
1. Service. ; , #Enollks. 
2. AC of civility er obſgquiouſneſs, Pope. 
To DEVO'LVE. v. a. [devolvo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll down. N oodævard. 
2. To move from one hand to another. 
| Addiſon, 
To DEVO'LVE. v. ». To fall in ſucceſſion 
into new hands. Decay of Piety.' 
DEV OLU'TION, ſ. ¶ devolutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of rolling down. PHoodwward, 
2. Paſſage from hand to hand. Hale. 
DEVORA'”TION, /. [from dewore, Latin. ] 
The act of devouring. 
To DEVO'TE. v. a. [devotus, Latin. ] 
1. To dedicate; to conſecrate. 


Spenſer, 
gaod or 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. To addict; to give up to ill, Grew, 

. To curſe ; to execrate,  Dryaen, 
DEVO*TEDNESS. /. {from dewore.] The 


ſtate of being devoted or dedicated, Boyle, 
DEVOTE'E. ſ. devot, French, ] One erro- 
neouſly or ſuperſtitiouſly religious; a bigot. 
DEVO'TION, /. [ devotion, French, ] ; 
1. The ftate of being conſecrated or dedi- 
cated, 


2, Piety; 


r e ]¶ . ane 


7 * 


— 0 1 es OAT 44 K 
. 


Fd 


DEW 


2. Piety; acts of religion. Dryden. 

4 An act of external worſhip. Hooker, 
4. Frayer; expreflion of devotion. 

a ak : Sprat, 


: The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong. 


aſe of dependance upon God. 
805 | Law, 
6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or cere - 
mony. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Strong affection; ardent love. 
Clarendon. 

8. D ſpoſal; power. Clarendon. 

DEVOTIONAL. a. [from devotion.] Per- 
taining to devotion. King Charles. 

DEVUO”LIONALIST. ſ. [from dewotion.] A 
man zealous without knowledge. 

To LEVOU'R. v. a. [ dewiro, Latin, ] 

1. To eat up ravenoufly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and 
vi lence. 15 Joel. 
3. To ſwallow up; to annib late. South, 

DEVOU RER. ſ. [from dewour.] A con- 
ſumer; he that dev urs. Decay of Picty. 

DEVOUT. a. [devotus, Latin.] 

1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy orders. 
| Ropers. 
2. Filled with pious thoughts, Dr ydes. 
Expreſſive of devotion or piety, Milton. 

DEVO'UTLY. ad. [from devout. }] Piouſly ; 
with ardent devotion; religiouſly 

Addilon, 

DEUSE. ſ. [more properly than deuce, Ju- 

nius; from Duſius, the name of a certain 
ſpecies of evil ſpirits.] The devil. 

| Congreve. 
DEUTERO'GAMY. f. ¶ de regeg and yapuos.] 
A ſecond marriage. 

DEUTERO'NOMY. /. [ TruTE;e; and 166206. 
The ſecond book of the law, being the fifth 
book of Moſes. | | 

DEUTERO'SC OP. /. DTdebrego⸗ and ˙nfw.] 
The ſecond intention. Brown. 

DEW. /. deap, Saxon. ] The mo;flure upon 
the ground, Pope, 

To DEW. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet 
as with dew; to moiiten, Spenſer, 

DE'WBERRY, ſ. {from dew and berry. ] 
Raſberries. * Hanmer. Shakeſpeare, 

DEWBESPRE'NT,. part. | deau and beſprent. ] 
Sprinkled with dew, Milton. 

DE WDROP. ſ. {dew and drop.] A drop of 
dew which ſparkles at ſun-riſe. Tickell, 

DE'WLAP. ſ. from lapping or licking the 
dew. ] | 


1. The fleſh that hangs down from the 


throat of oxen. Addiſon, 
2. The lip flaccid with age, Shakeſpeare, 
DE'WLAPT.. a. [from dew/ap.] Furniſhed 
with dewlaps. ; "Shakeſpeare 
DEWWORM. /. [ from dero and worm. ] A 
worm found in dev. Wilton, 


DE'WY, as [from dexw.] 


DIA 


1. Reſembling dew ; partat! 
2. Mo'{t with dew s . | 


CI. 


1 %or rfl | y if 
DEXTER. a. [Latin.] Thc rye; WR =; 
DEXTERITY. Va angua 


1 [ dexteritas Lata "CT 
limbs ; adi; MN... 
to attain tl OY At: 
2, Readineſs of contrivance, | . * 
DE'XTEROVUS. 4. dexter, Latin. 0 
12 Expert at any manual employ Pp: t 
_—_ 3 ready, p 5p 
2. Expert in mana : ; p 
well han e * 
DEX TEROUSLY. ad. [from es 
Expertly ; ſkilfully; artfully, tialoo 
DE'XTRAL. a. [ dexter, Latin.] Theg GU 
not the left. 0 averſa 
DEXTRA'LITY. ,. [from dextral) 
ſtate of being on the right fe AO 


} 
DIABE'TES. ſ. C Nasalret.] A mak 
piouſneſs of urine. D 
DIABO'LICAL, ) a. from diabolu, 
DiABO'LICK. S Desiliſh; partaking 
qualities of the devil. 
DIACO'DIUM. |. [Greek,] The h 
poppies. 
DIACO'USTICKS, J. LNaA SIL. Th 
trine of ſounds, 
DYADEM, / {diadema, Latin.] 
1. A tiara; an enſign of royalty} 
round the head of eaſtern monard 
- 5 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the 
the crown, Denham. Nia 
DIADE'MED.. a. [from diadem.| A 
with a diadem. 
DIADROM. /. [Fradgowts, ] The tt 
which any motion is performed. 
DIE RESIS. 5. LNalsecig.] The fepat 
or disjunction of ſyllables ; as, arr, 
DIAGNO'STICK. ,. [$2yvwrxe.] Al 
tom by which a diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed 
others. ; 
DIA'GONAL. a. eee] Reaching 
one angle to another 2M 
DIA*'GONAL:; {. [from the adjeQive 
line drawn from angle to angle. 
DIA'GONALLY. ad. | from diagmak 
a diagonal direction. bt 
DIAGRAM, ſ. Ida] A deli 
of geome:rical figures; à matnenl 
ſcheme. | J 
DIAGRY'DIATES, /. [from dig 
Strong purgatives made with 01ag)08 


I. Readineſs o 
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DYAL. .. [diale, Skinner. J. A plate u 
with ac where a hand or — 
the hour. | „ 

DIAL- PLATE. ſ. [ dial and Plate. 
on which hours or lines are male 1 


D. 


»— JJ — 
[ 


© 


DIA 


ET. |. Mabatlece ] 
he 14 of a lanzuage. 


tile; manner 0! expreſſion. 3 
ingusze; ſpeech. 3 2 : 
Ferien. 4. from dialectick.] A 
fk argumental. Boyle. 


\ - Sie? "Hg 
ECTICK. / (dahsR lun. ] Logick; 
bt 0: reaſoning. 5 
ING. / {from dial.] The ſciaterick 
+: the knowledge of ſhadows z the 
_ ö 
of conftructing dial. DN 
IST, / [from dial.] A conſtructor of 
| Moon. 
00187. . from dialogue.] A cpeaker 
dialogue Or conference. 
OGVE. / {\21930;.] A conference; 
averfation between two or more. 


Shakeſpeare, 
ALOGUE. v. z. [from the noun.!] 
Wiſcourſe with. Shakeſpeare 


ySIS. . [Panurit, | The figure in 


dick by which ſyllables or words are 
cd. 
22 J. [Nd and Abr. ] The line 
, paſſing through the center of a cir- 
or other curvilinear figure, divides it 
equal parts, 
RTRAL, a. [from diameter] De- 
ing the diameter, 

METRALLY. ad. | from diametral.] 
ding to the direction of a diameter, 


TRICAL. a. [from diameter. | 
heſeribing a diameter. h 

Obſerving the direction of a diameter, 
Government of the Tongue, 
ETRICALLY, ad. | from diametri- 
| In a diametrical direction. Clarend. 


n.] The diamond, the moſt valuable 
Itarveſt of all the gems, is, when pure, 
kitly clear and pellucid as the pureſt 
. The largeſt known is that in 
peſſeion of the great Mogul, which 
gitwo hundred and ſeventy- nine carats, 
I computed to be worth even hundred 
lere t nine thouſand two hundied and 


Ff ur pounds. Hill. 


PASE. /. Lara. ] A chord inc ud- 
Jal-tones, | Spenſer, 
ON. J. [amagar,] A term in 
ct; an octave. Craſhaw, 


M. . [diaprey French, ] 


| | Syen ſer. 
4 napkin, Shateſpeare. 

APER, v. a. [from the ee 
| To "egite; to diverſify, 


Le dau flowers upon clothes 


Heawel, 


dn Peac bam. 
MANETTY, [ from dra pasta. 
Kuency; pellucidteſs, Ray. 


3 


Raleigh. 


Hammond. 


KOND. {. I damant, French; adamas, 


Len cloth woven in flowers, and other 
He? 


DIC 


DIAPHA'NICK. @, CN and au.] Tranf- 
parent; pellucid. Raleigh. 
DIA'PHANOUS, a, [N; and $2bs,] Tranſ- 
parent ; clear, Raleigb. 


 DIAPHORE'TICK., a. [F:apogrlunde.] Su- 


dorifick ; promoting perſpiration. Arbutb. 
DVAPHRAGM. . ¶ Napp. N 
1. The midriff which divides the upper ca- 
vity of the body from the lower. 
2. Any diviſion or partition which divides + 
a hollow body. Noodæuard. 
DIARRROE'A, p [Trippin] A flux of 
the belly. UINCYs 
DIARRHOE'TICK. a. [from diarrbea.] 
Promoting the flux of the belly; folutive ; 
purgative. Arbutb not. 
DIA V. f. [ diarium, Latin. ] An account 
of every day; a journal. Tatler. 
DIA'STOLE, ſ. [NN. 
1. A figure in rhetoric, by which a ſhort 
ſyllavle is made. long. 1 
2. The dilatation of the heart. Ray. 
DIA STYLE. ſ. [o and gie, a pillar.] A 
ſort of edifice where the pillars ſtand at ſuch 
a diſtance tro: one another, that three dia- 
meters ot their thickneſs are allowed for in- 
tercolumniation, Harris. 
DIATE'SSERON, ſ. [of Ne and 76778;a, 
four.] An interval in mufick, compoſed 
of one greater tone, one leſſer, and one 
greater ſemi- tone. Harris. 
DYBBLE. /. [from dipfel, Dutch.] A ſmall 
ſpade. ; | 


DYBSTONE. ,. A little ſtone which chil- 


cren throw at another ſtone, Locke. 
DIC CITY. f. ¶aicacitas, Lat.] Pertneſs; 
ſaucineſs. | Dis. 
DICE. /. The plural of die. Bentley. 
To DICE. v. #. [trom the 9 To game 
with. dien, © wbakeſpeares 
DICE-BOX. ſ. [dice and Box.] The box from 
whence the dice are thrown, , Addiſon, 
DICER. /. Ilrom dice.], A player at dice; 


a gameſter, gYbakeſpeare, 
DICH. ad. This word ſeems corrupted from 
dit for do it. | SHakeſpeares 


DICHO'TOMY, /. [*;owtia.] Diſtribution 
of ideas by pairs. | 
DI'CHER of Leather. | dicra, low Lat.] Ten 
hides. ER Dis 
To DICTATE. v. a. [dicto, Latin.] 
1. To deliver to another with authority. 
8 | | Pope. 
2. To pronounce what another is to ſpealæ 
or write. | 
DICTATE. ,. [difiatim, Latin] I 
1. Rule or maxim delivered with autho- 
rity, 3 
2. That which delivered orally by one is 
to be written or ſpoken by another. ? 
DICTA'” TION. . from diate. ] The act 
or practice of dictating. | 
DIC. 


* — Mi ts ate 


 DIDA'CTICK, 


DIE 


DICTATOR. ſ. [Latin.] 


1. A magiſtrate of Rome made in times of 
enxigence, and inveſted with abſolute autho- 


| rity. 3 — Welter . 
2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. 
Milton. 


3. One whoſe credit or authority enables 
bim to direct the conduct or opinion of 
others. Lecce. 

DICTATO'RIAL. a. [from dictator.] Au- 

thoritative; confident; dogmatical. Watts, 

DICTA*TORSHIP. ſ. { from dictator.] 

x. The office of a dictator. Witton. 
2. Authority; inſolent confidence. Dryd. 

DICTA'TURE. /. {dif&atura, Latin. ] The 

office of a dictator. 


DI'CTION. ſ. [dict ion, Fr.] Stile; language; 


expreſſion. Dryden. 
DI'CTIONARY, ſ. [ diclionarium, Latin. ] 
A book containing the words of any lan- 
guage; vocabulary; word-book. Watts. 

DID. of do. did, Saxon, ] | 
1. The preterite of do. Spakeſpeare. 
2. The ſign of the preter-imperfe& tenſe. 
e Dryden. 
It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; as, 

I did really love him. 

DIDA'CTICAL. Na. [Na..] Precep- 
tive; giving precepts : 
as a didacticł poem is a poem that gives rules 
for ſome art. | Ward. 
DYDAPPER. ſ. [from dip.] A bird that 


dives into the water. 


DID ASCA LICK. a. [dd2ondain©-,] Pre- 


ceptive; didactick. Prior. 
To DI'DDER. v. a. [diddern, Teut. zittern, 
German.] To quake with cold; to ſhiver. 
A provincial word. Skinner, 
DIDST. The ſecond perſon of the preter- 
tenſe of do. I did, thou didſt. Dryden. 
70 DIE. v. 4. [veag, Saxon.] To tinge ; 
to colour, | Milton, 


DIE. ſ. [from the verb.] Colour; tincture; 


ſtain; hue acquired. Bacon. 

To DIE. v. n. [deadian, Saxon. 

1. To loſe life; to expire; to paſs into an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence. Sidney, 
2. To periſh by violence or diſeaſe, Dryd, 
3. To be puniſhed with death. Tlammond, 
4. To be loſt; to periſh; to come to no- 


' thing, Spectator. 
5: To fink ; to faint, Samuel. 

+ [In theology.] To periſh everlaſtingly. 

25 Hakewell, 
7. To languiſh with pleaſure or tenderneſs. 
| Pope. 

8. To vaniſh, Audios. 
9. [In the ſtile of lovers.] To languiſn 


with affection. Tatler, 
10. To wither as a vegetable. | 
11. To grow vapid, as liquor. 
DIE, ſ. pl. dice. [de, French. ] 


DIE 


1. e, cube, marked on its f 
numbers from one to fix, which, 
throw in play, _ — 
2. Hazard; chance. 
3- Any cubick body, 


FREN 
rent m 
WCIL. - 
Difficul 
Scrupul 


DIE, þ plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed int e 
Age. je per | 
DYER. ſ. from die.] One who fa ce 
trade of dying. Hard 
DIET. /. [dicta, low Latin; bad . 
arg if 


1, Food; proviſions for the mouth 
tuals. 


2. Food regulated by the rules of J 


UL 
with d 
ICUL) 
Te DIET. v. a; [from the noun, 28 
x. 2 give food to, . 
2. To board; to ſupply with 4; 
To DTET, v. 4 tas 
1. To eat by rules of phyſick. 
2. Toeat; to ſeed, 457 
DIET-DRINK. ſ. {diet and drink,) 
cated liquors, 
DUET. g. [German.] An aſſembly a 
or eſtates. ; 
DYETARY. a. [from diet.] Pertig 
the rules of diet, 
DIETER. ſ. [from diet.] One wh 
ſcribes rules for eating. bal 
DIETE'TICAL, 2 |. Nada. N 
DIETE"TICK. + to diet; belonging 
medical cautions about the uſe of foo 
To DIFFER. v. a. [differo, Latin.) 
1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; to by 
perties and qualities not che ſame vil 
of another. 
2, To contend ; to be at variance, 
To be of a contrary opinion, 
DI'FFERENCE. /. | differentia, Latin 
1. State of being diſtinct from ſome 


Gmeth 
Piſtreſ⸗ 
Perplex 
Obiect! 
WFFI'D 
rult ; i( 
[DN 
yt of ce 
IDEN 
ht; Ni 
FN 
ve in! 
5810 
1 uin 
A'T] 
of cat 
LUBE) 
LER 
py On. 
1 
every 
ORA 
Ftou 


2. The quality by which one diff 
another. N 
3. The diſproportion between one 
and another. H 
4. Diſpute ; debate; quarrel, 
5. Diſtinction. 

6. Point in queſtion; ground of 2 


7. Logical diſtinction. 
8. Evidences of diſtinction; die 


] 


marks, | 7 
To DI'FFERENCE. v. & To caulk Kat: 
' ference. : 


DIFFERENT. a. [from difer.] 
1. Diſtin& ; not the ſame. 
2. Of many contrary qualities. 
3. Unlike; diſſimilar. 

DIFFERE'NTIAL Metbcd, conſiſt 
ſcending from whole quantities to th 
finitely ſmall differences, and comps 
gether their infinitely mall differe 
what kind ſoever they be. 11 


p1F 


gtx v. ad. [from different.] In a 


* i — ler! Boyle. 
dig (IL. bs di (1 455 . 4b | 

. A. 

difficult; hard; not ea. Ha 7 


ulous 


e perſuaded, Bacon. 


cb. T. 4. [difficilis, Latin. ] 
Yard; not eaſyz not facil. 
Troubleſome 3 erat "he 

to pleaſe 3 peeVim- 
ULTY. 5 [from difficult.] Hard- 
with difficulty 3 not eaſily. Regers, 
ICULTY. , [from difficult, French. ] 
Hardaeſs; contrariety to eaſineſs. 


Rogers, 
. Fymething hard to accompliſh, South. 
5 Difr-ſs ; oppoſition, Dryden. 
Perplexity in affairs. Addiſon. 
Objeftion 3 cavil. SWift, 


IFFIDE. „. 2. [difido, Latin. ] To 
ruſt; o have no conlidence in. Dryden. 
DENCE. J. {from diſſide.] Diftruſt z 
x of confidence. Locke, 
IDENT. a, [from difde.] Not con- 
nt; not certain. X. Charles, Clariſſa. 
FEFND. v. a. [difsndo, Latin. | To 
ſe in two. 8 

ISSION, /. I diſiſio, Latin.] The act 
raving. 8 5 
WTION. ſ. [difflare, Latin.] The 
of fcattering with a blaſt of wind. 
LVENCE. 2 / [from difluo, Latin, ] 
Wer. Tae quality of falling 
by on all ſides. 
WENT, a, [difluens, Latin.] Flows 
rrery way; not fixed, 

0RM, a. [from forma, Latin. ] Con- 
Fo uniform; having parts of different 
Hare; as, a difform flower, one of 
cb the leaves are unlike each other. 


ſte | | Newton p 
; URMITY, / [from difform.] Diver- 
one & form; irregularity z diſſimilitude. 


Brown, 
WNCHISEMENT. /. [ franchiſe, Fr.] 
i taking away the privileges of a 


ont 

2 fr sr. v. a. {difſuſus, Latin. ] 

ag 86 pour out upon a plane. Burnet, 
| lb ſoread ; to ſcatter, Milton, 


USE. a, li Fuſus, Latin,] 

Mttered; widely ſpread. 

Tious; not conciſe, 

"QED. part, a, Wild, unconth, irre- 

4 Shakeſpeare. 
wa ad. [from diffuſed.] Wide- 
UNriecdly, 

FEDNESS, / [from diffuſed. ] The 

| irg diffuſed; diſperſion, 

wh ad, | from diffuſe. ] 

N. *xpnhirely, 


cls. I from diſficil.] Difficulty 


Brown, 


2. Copiouſly z not conciſely. | 
DIFFU'SION. |. [from' diffuſe. ] | 43 
1. Diſperſion; the ſtate or b<.ng ſcattered 
every Way. | Beyle. 

2, Copiouſneſs; exuberance of ſtile. 


DIFFU'SIVE, a. [from diff * 
1, Having the quality of 4cattering any 


thing every way. Dryden. 
2. Scattered; diſperſed. South, 
Extended; in full extention. T! illotſon, 


DIFFU'SIVELY. ad. | from diffufroe. ] Wide- 
ly; extenſively. : 
DIFFU'SIVENESS. ſ. [from difſyfive.] 
1. Extenſion; diſperhon. 
2. Want of conciſeneſs. | Addiſon, 
To DIG. v. a. preter. dug, or digged; part, 
paſt. dug, or digged. | d;ger, Daniſh.] 


1. To pierce with a ſpace, » Exehiel, 
2. To form by digging. Whitgift, 


3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a ſpade, Temple, 
4. To pierce with a ſharp point. Dryden. 
5. To gain by digging. ward, 
To DIG. v. n. To work with a ſpade, Fob. 
To DIG up, v. a. To throw up that which 
is covered with earth. Shakeſpeares 
DYGERENT. a, [ digerens, Latin.] That 
which has the power of digeſting, 
DIGEST, ſ. | digeſta, Latin, }] The pande& 
of the civil law. 5 Bacon. 
To DIGE'ST. v. a. ¶ digero, digeſtum, Latin. ] 
1. To diſtribute into various elaſſes or repo- 
ſitories; to range methodically, 
2. To concoct in the ſtomach. Prior. 
3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler: a che- 
mical term. | 
4. To range methodically in the mind, 


S 


| Thomſon, 
3. To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or me- 
thod, Shakeſpeare, 
6. To receive without loathing 3 not to 
reject, Pracham, 
7. To receive and enjoy. Shakeſpeare. 


8. [In chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound to 
generate pus in order to a cure. | 
To DIGE'ST\, v. n. To generate matter as 
a wound. 
DIGE'STER. ſ. [from digeft.] 
I. He that digeſts or concocts his food. 
Arbutbnot. 
2. A ſtrong veſſel, wherein to boil, with a 
very ſtrong heat, any hard ſubſtances, ſo as 
to reduce them in o a fluid tate, 
3. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the 


concoctive power. Temple. 
DIGE'STIBLE. à. [from digeft.] Capable 
of being digeſted. | Bacon. 
DIGE'STION. /. {from digef.] 
1. The act of concocting food. Temple. 


2. The preparation of matter by a chemical 


heat. Blackmore, 
3. Reduction to a plan, Temple. 
LI 4. The 


4. The act of diſpoſing a wound to generate 2. Deviation, | 
matter, . 0 a eee ane . Lahde 


LIGE'STIVE, a. [from digeſt.] udicial diſtinction. 
1, Having the power to cauſe digeſtion, =DIKE. f. [ die, Saxon.) 
| Brown, 1. A channel to receive water 
2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. 2. A mound to hinder inundzticn 
| | Hale, To DILA'CERATE. v. a. alan, 
3. Diſpoſing ; methodiſing. Dryden. Io tear; to rend. * 
DIGE'STIVE. ſ. [from digeſt.] An appli- DILACERA“TION. / 


cation which diſpoſes a wound to generate Latin.] The act of rending in ow 


matter, | Wiſeman, 14 
DI'GGER. /. [from dig.] One that «pens To DILA'NIATE, v. a, [alm 3 
the ground with a ſpade. Boyle. To rend by violence; to tear in rp, 


* —— — — — — . a - CS * 


To DIGHT. v. 4. [Dihran, to prepare, To» DILA'PIDATE. v. 3. To fall to 
Saxon, ] To dreſs; to deck; to adern. DILAPIDA'TION, .. [dilepidai 
| Milton, The macumbent's ſuffering any al 


[ 

# DIGIT. ſ. [digitus, Latin. ] his ecclefiaſtical living to go to ri þ 0. [ 

| 1. Th: meaſure of tength containing three- Cay. 4 

| fourths of an inch, | Boyle, DILATABLLITY. ſ. [from diletabl] Dul | 
2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the quality of admitting extenſion, a 
ſun or moon. 4h © _DILA'TABLE, a, [from de. Cy 0b 
3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle extenfion, 41 * 
figures. Brown. DILATA'TION, ſ. [from data, Fo 


DI CITATED. a. [from digitus, Latin, j 1. The act of extending into greater 
Branched out into diviſions like fingers. WE 
| Brown, 2. The ſtate of being extended. N 
- DIGLADIA'TION, ſ. [digladiatio, Latin.] To DILA'TE. v. a, I dilato, Latin] 


A combat with ſwords; any quarrel. Glanv. 1. To extend; to ſpread out, ENG, 
DIGNIFIED. a. {frum dignify.] Inveſted 2. To relate at large; to tell diful Ko 
with ſome dignity, Ayliffe. copiouſly. Shai FG] 
DIGNIFICA”TION, ſ. [from dignify.] Ex- To DILA'TE. v. n. ich n 
altation. Walton. i. To widen; to grow wide, 4 
To DVGNIFY. v. a. [from dignus and facio, 2. To ſpeak largely and copiouſly, f TV 
Latin. DILA “TOR. ſ. {from dilate.] That We. ; 
1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt, widens or extends. Ih 014 
2. To honour; to adorn; to improve by DTLATORINESS. |, [from dann. "ny 
ſome adventitious excellence, or honour- neſs; fluggiſhneſs, IM 
able diſtinction. Ben Johnſon, DYLATORY. a. [dilatoire, French. Ton 


DYGNITARY. f. [from dignus, Latin. ] A dy; flow; fluggiſh. Hayward 
clergyman advanced to ſome dignityz to DILE'CTION, f, I dilectio, Latin.) 


ſome rank above that of a parochial prieſt, of loving. ZE 
; | Swift, DILE'MMA. ſ. [d AH. Lot 
DI'GNITY. ſ. [dignitas, Latin. ] 1. An argument equally concluve h 3 
1. Rank of elevation. Hooker. trary ſuppoſitions, : 0 1 
2. Grandeur of mein. Clarifja. 2. A difficult or doubtful choice, -M 
INI 


3. Advancement; preferment ; high place. DI'LIGENCE, ſ. [ diligentia, Lan, 

| Shakeſpeare, duſtry; aftiduity : the contrary 0 f 
4. [Among ecclefiaſticks, ] That promo- ' 
tion or preferment to which any juriſdiction DIULIGENT. a. [diligens, Lotin,] 


is annexed, Ayliſfe. 1. Conſtant in application; pe The 
5. Maxim; general principle. Brown, endeavour z aſſiduous ; not lazy. dic 
6. [In aſtrology.] The planet is in dignity 2. Conſtantly applied; proſecutes Dy 
when it is in any fign, activity. . Da tion, 
DIGNO'TION, f. | from digneſco, Latin. ] DILIGENTLY, ad. [from diligent.) [ln 
Diſtinctiog. Brown, "afliduity z with heed and perieven "i 
To DIGRE'SS. v. . [digreſſus, Latin, N 
1. To turn out of 8 eo ] DILL. g. [ dile, Saxon. An herd. tall 
2. To depart from the main deſign. Locke, DILU CID. a. [ dilacidus, Latin. ] V 
3. To wander; to expatiate. rere wood. 1. Clear; plain; not opaque | A, 
To tranſgreſs; to deviate, Shakeſpeare. 2. Clear; plain; not obſcure. THe 


DVGRESSION. [. [ dgrejjio, Latin. To DILU'CIDATE, e, 6 [fon © 
1. A paſſage deviatipg from the main te- Latin.] To make clear of pat, 
àAur. | : Denbam, plain. ; Dll 


DIM 


cwA “TON. . from dilucidatio, 
|] The aft of making clear. 3 
Vr. a. rere 2 Having the 
in other matter. 

1 from the adfective.] That 
ich thins other matter. Arbutbnot. 
ITE. v. u. [diluo, Latin, ] 
To make thin, 

To make weak, 


Irn. , [from dilute. ] That. which 
qa elſe thin. Arbutbnot. 
TION, , [dilutio, Lat.] The act of 
ting any thing thin or weak, Arbuth, 
YVIAN,. a. [from dilawium, Lat.] Re- 
Ing to the deluge. Burnet, 
| a, ( dimme, Saxon, ] 


Locke, 


Not having a quick fight, Davies. 


Dull of apprehenſion. Rogers, 
Not clearly ſeen; obſcure. Lecke, 


0brutting the act of viſion ;' not lu- 
| Spenſer, 


nous, 
M. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To cloud; to darken, Locke, 
To make leſs bright; to obſcure. Spenſ. 
ENSION, J. [dimenſio, Latin.] Space 
fined in any thing; bulk; extent 
MeIty, Dryden, 
ENSIONLESS. a. [from dimenſion, ] 
Ithout any definite bulk, Milton, 
ENSIVE, a. [dimenſus, Latin. ] That 
ich marks the boundaries or outlines. 
Davies. 
CA TION. ſ. [ dimicatio, Latin. A 
tile; the act of fighting. Dict. 
DIA'TION, /. | dimidiatio, Lat.] The 
| of halving, Dict. 
IMINISH, v. a. [diminuo, Latin. ] 
Io make leſs by abſeiſſion or deſtruction 
any part, | Locke, 
To impair; to leſſen; to degrade. 
| Milton, 
Totake any thing from that to which 
belongs: the contrary to add. Deut. 
IMINISH. v. a. To grow leſs; to be 
paired, | Dryden. Pepe, 
INSHINGLY, ad. [from diminiſp.] 
«manner tending to vilify, Locke, 
INU'TION, ſ. [diminutio, Latin, ] 
The act of making leſs. Hooker, 
The itate of growing leſs, Newton, 
Vilcreeit 3 lois of dignity, Phillips, 
ponies of dignity z injury of repu- 
= K. Cbarles. 
Ila architecture.] The contraction of 
meter of a column, as it aſcends. 
UNUTIVE, * [diminutivus, Latin. ] 
all; little, | South, 
'NUTIVE. / from the adjective.] 
A word f : 5 
„ad termed :0 expreſs littleneſs; as 
nter, In Engliſh a little man, Cotton, 
„A Imall thing. Shakeſpeare. 


INUTIVELY. ad. [from 3... 
Fa iro & . 
1üniantite e imutive ] 


Newton, - 


D I N 


DIMI'NUTIVENESS. ſ. [from diminutive. } - 


Smallneſs; littleneſs ; pettyneſs. 
DFMISH., a. from dim.] Somewhat dan 
Swift » 
DIMISSORY, a, [dimiſſorius, Lat.] That 
by which a man 1s diſmiſſed to another 
juriſdiction. wet Ayliffes 
DIMITY. . A fine kind of fuſtian, or 
cloth of cotton, 
DIMLY. ad. [from dim.] 
1. Not with a quick fightz not with a 
clear perception. Milton. 
2. Not brightly ; not luminouſly. Boyle. 
DYMNESS. ſ. from dim. 
1. Dulneſs of ſight, : ' 105 
2. Want of apprehenſion; ſtupidity. 
Decay of Piety. 
3. Obſcurity ; not brightneſs. 
DUMPLE. ſ. [dint, a hole; dintle, a little 
hole. Skinner, ] Cavity or depreſſion in the 
cheek or chin, | Grew, 
To DIMPLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
fink in ſmall cavities. Dryden. 
DIYMPLED. a, [from dimple,] Set with 
dimples, : Shakeſpeare, 
DI'MPLY, a. | from dimple,] Full of dim» 
ples, | ; Wharton, 
DIN. /. [dyn, a noiſe, Sax.] A loud noiſe ; 
a violent and continued ſound. _ Smith, 
To DIN. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſtun with noiſe. Otwway, 
2. To impreſs with violent and continued 
noiſe, | Swift. 
To DINE. v. 1. [ diner, French.] To eat 
the chief meal about the middle of the day. 
Clarendon. 
To DINE. v. a, To give a dinner to; to 
feed. Dryden. 
DINE'TICAL. a. | %wlix%;, ] Whirling 
round; vertiginous, Ray, 
To DING. v. a. pret. dung, | dringen, 
Dutch. ] 
I. To daſh with violence, 
2. To impreſs with force, | 
To DING. v. 2. To bluſter; to bounce 
to huff, | Arbuthnot. 
DING-DONG, . A word by which the 
ſound of bells 1s imitated, Shakeſpeare, 
DINGLE. ſ. [from den, a hollow. ] A 
hollow between hills, Milton, 
DiNING-ROOM. ſ. {dine and room.] The 
principal apartment of the houſe. Taylor. 


DINNER. g. [ diner, French.] The chief 


meal; the meal eaten about the middle of 

the day. Taylor. 

DINNER-TIMͤE. ſ. [dinner and time.] The 
time of dining. | * 


DINT. /. [dyar, Saxon. ] 


1. A blow; a ftroke. Milton, 


2. The mark made by a blow, Dryden, 

3. Violence; force; power. Addiſon, 
To DINT.-- ic 8: [from the nun, ] To 

mark with a cavity by a blow, Done. 
LI 2 DIe 
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DIR 


DINUMERA'TION. ſ. [dinumeratio, Latin. ] 
The act of numbering out fingly, _ 

DIOCE'SAN, ſ. [from dioceſs.] A biſhop as 
he ſtands related to his own clergy or flock, 


| Tatler. 
DIOCESS. 1 [dicecefis, Lat.] The circuit of 
every biſhop's juriſdiction. Convel, 


Whitgift. 
DIO'PTRICK. ing a medium for the 
fight; aſſiſting. the fight in the view of 
diſtant objects. More. 
DIO'PTRICKS. /. A part of opticks, treat- 
ing of the different refractions of the light. 
Harris, 
DIORTHRO'SIS, 1. DN he.] An opera- 
tion by which crooked members are made 
even. | Harris, 
To DIP. v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt. 
{dippan, Saxon; doopen, Dutch. 

1. To immerge; to put into any liquor. 
| Ayliffe, 
2. To moiſten ; to wet. Milton, 
3. To be engaged in any affair, Dryden. 


4. To engage as a pledge, Dryden, 
To DIP. v. 2. 
1. To fink; to immerge. L'Eftrange. 


2. Toenter; to pierce. Granville. 
3. To enter ſlightly into any thing, Pope, 
4. To drop the hand by chance into any 
maſs; to chuſe by chance. 
DYPCHICK. f. [from dip and cbick.] The 
name of a bird, To Carew, 
DIPE”TALOUS. a. | 3%; and . H N.] Have 
ing two flower leaves, | | 
DYPPER. /. from dip.] One that dips in 
the water. 
DYPPING Needle. ſ. A magnetick needle 
as it points up or down. Phillips, 
DIPHTHONG. /. [%$%y@-.] A coalition 
of two vowels to form one ſound; as, wain, 
leaf, Ceſar. Holder, 
DIPLOE. . The inner plate or lamina of 
the ſkull. 
DIPLO'MA. ſ. [N. A letter or 
writing conferring ſome privilege, 
DVPAS. ſ. from dd,. A ſerpent 
whoſe bite produces unquenchable thirſt, 


Milton, 
DYPTOTE. ſ. [L.] A noun confiſting 
of two cates onlv. Clarke. 


DIPTYCH.7. Eu, Latin.] A regiſter 
of biſhops and martyrs. 

DIRE. a. {dirus, Latin.] Dreadful; diſmal; 
mourntul; horrible. Milton. 

DIRECT. a. [ lirectus, Latin.] 
1. Straight, not crooked, | 
2. Not oblique, Bentley. 
3. [In aftrcaomy,} Appearing to an eye 
on earth to moe progrefiively through the 

zodiack, not retrograde, Dryden. 

& Not collateral, ; 


Stilling fieet. 


DIR 


5. Apparently tending to ſome eng 


6. Open; not ambiguous. = = 
7. Plain; expreſs, ; | aftil 
To DIRE CT. v. 4. directum, Latin, Mean! 
1. To aim in a ſtraight line. FINE: 

2. To point out againſt as 2 mark Naſtin 

y MeanT 

8. To regulate; to adjuſt. 5 V. 4 
4. To preſcribe certain meaſure; tg Foul; 
- out a certain coyrſe, . _ Cr 
5. To order; to command, Mean 
DIRE'CTER. ſ. director, Latin. RTI 
1. One that directs. To foi 
2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guid To di 
manual operation, | 'pTI 
DIRE:CTION, /. [ direfiin, Latin,] The 


1. Aim at a certain point, 5,4 The f 
2. Tendency of motion imprefled 


certain impulſe, 7 ply 2 

3- Order; command 5 preſcription, WE 

| : ; 1 
DIRE CTIVE. a. from direct. Wan! 


1. Having the power of direction. 
Br 

2. Informing ; ſhewing the way, 7 
DIRE'CTLY. 2d. [from dire8.] 
1. In a ſtraight line; reQilineally, [ 

2. Immediately ; apparently; withy 
cumlocution. 8 
DIRE'CTNESS, ſ. [from direct. ] $ 
neſs; tendency to any point; the 

J 


way. 

DIRECTOR. ſ. ¶ director, Latin. ] 
1. One that has authority over othe 
ſuperintendent, 

2. A rule; an ordinance, 
3+ An inſtructor. 8 
4. One who is conſulted in caſes f 
ſcience, N 
5. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by whit 
hand is guided in its operation. 

DIRE'CTORY. /. [from director. 
book which the factious preachers pl 
ed in the rebellion for the direction 
ſects in acts of worſhip, Oran! 

DIREFUL. @, Dire; dreadful. 

DI'RENESS, f. [fiom dire.) Dilna 
horror; hideouſneſs, Vb 

DiRE'PTION, ſ. [ direptio, Latin] 
act of plundering. ? 

DIRGE. ſ. A mournful ditty ; 2 ſong 

mentation. f 

DIRK. ,. [an Earſe word.] A K 
dagger. a N 

To DIRK E. v. a, To ſpoil; to ul 


DIRT. ſ. [dryt, Dutch. ] 
1. Mud; filth; mire. 
2. Meanneſs; ſordidneſs. 

To DIRT. v. a. {from the ner. 
foul; to bemire. 


1 


DIS 


17, and pie, Forms moulded 
ppl, / lar ul ple Suckling. 


laren 5 10 
. ; 5 1 
iftily; foully; filthily. 
Meanly; fordidly 3 ſhamefully. Donne. 
from dirty, ] 


FINESS. / 
© fr: fiſthineſs; foulneſs. 
nr i ſordidneſs, 


Meanneſs; _ ; 

„4. from dirt. | 
3 1— filthy. Shakeſpeare. 

s; not elegant. Locke, 
Grols ; not eleg , 7 
Mean ; baſe; deſpicable. Taylor, 
NT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To foul; to ſoil, Arbuthnot, 
To di grace 3 to ſcandalize. 
'PTION. /. [diruptio, Latin.] 
The act of burſting, or breaking. 
The ſtate of burſting, or breaking. 
An inſeparable particle, imply ing com- 
a a privative or negative ſignification; 
to arm, to diſarm, 
BILITY. /. {from diſable. ] 
Want of power to do any thing; weak= 
b. Raleigh. 
Want of proper qualifications for any 
oſe; legal impediment, 
SABLE. v. a. [dis and able,] 
To deprive of natural force, Davies. 
To impair; to diminiſh, Shakeſpeare, 
To make unactive. Temple. 
To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy, 

| Dryden. 

Toexclude, as wanting proper, qualifi- 
ions, Notton. 


dirty.] 


ISABU'SE. v. a. [dis and abuſe.} TO 


free from a miſtake; to ſet right; to 
deceive, Glanville, Waller, 
ICOMMODA'TION, /. [dis and ac- 
wwatior,] The ſtate of being unfit or 
prepared, * f Hale. 
acc STO M. v. a. [dis and ac- 
.] To deſtroy the force of habit by 
ll er contrary practice. 

CAN TAN CE. ſ. ¶ dis and acquaint= 
t,) Diſuſe of familiarity, South, 
IDVANTAGE. . | 
Lis; injury to intereſt; as, he ſold t 
vant oye, : 
diminution of any thing deſirable; as, 
Ut, tame, honour, Dryden, 
a tate not prepared for defence. 
Spenſer. 
3 v. a. To Was 
Rereſt ot Auw Kind. Decay of Pieiy. 
WWVANTA'GEABLE, a. +4 Gilad. 
l Cont:ary to profit 3 producing 
= Bacon, 
WVANTA'CEQUS. a. [from diſad- 
cel Contrary 10 intereſt ; contrary 
bamenience. Addiſon, 
"VANTA'GEOUSLY. ad. [from diſ- 
P0245.) In a manner contrary to in- 


15 br nb 


ent. Government of the Tongue, 


7 Dis AF FEC T. . a. 


Soft. 


DIS 


DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, f. 'Contras 

- riety to profit; inconvenience. 

DISADVE'NTUROUS. a. Unhappy ; un- 
_ proſperous, 1 Spenſer. 

To fill with diſ- 
content; to diſcontent. Clarenion, 

DISAFFE'CTED. part. a. Not diſpoſed to 

z⁊eal or affection. Calin b 


 DISAFFE'CTEDLY. ad. After a diſaffeRed 


manner, | N 
DISAFFE'CTEDNESS. /. | from diſafſe&ed, 

The quality of being of re | J 
DISAFFE'CTION, ſ. Want of zeal for the 

reigning prince. | Swift, 
DISAFFFRMANCE. ſ. Confutation; nega- 

tion. Hale, 
To DISAFFO REST. v. a. [dis and foreft.J 

To throw open to common e by 

putting away the privileges of a foreſt. Bacon. 
To DISAGRE E. v. n. {dis and agree. ] 
1. To differ; not to be the fame, Locke. 

2. To differ; not to be of the ſame opinion. 

b Broken, 
3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſition, Brown... 
DISAGREE/ABLE, a, from diſagree.] 

1. Contrary ; unſuitable, | Pope. 

2, Unpleafing ; offenſive. Locke, 
DISAGREE ABLENESS, ſ. [from diſagree- 

able, 

1. 8 nſuitableneſs ; contrariety. | 
2. Unpleaſantneſs; 27 South, 
DISAGREEMENT, F. [from diſogree.] 

1. Difference; diſſimilitude; diverſity ; 

not identity. | Moodæbard. 

2. Difference of opinion Hooker, 
To DISALLO'W. v. a. [dis and allow.] 

I. To deny authority to any. Dryden. 

2. To conſider as unlawfol, Hooker. 

3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. 

: Swift, 

4. Not to juſtify, . South. 
To DISALLO'W. v. n. To refuſe permiſ- 

fon; not to grant, . Hooker. 
DISALLO”'WABLE. a. [| from diſallow. } Not 

allowable, _ , 
DISALLO'WANCE. ſ. Prohibition, South. 
To DISA/NCHOR, v. a. [from dis and an- 

chor.] To drive a ſhip from its anchor. 

To DISA'NIMATE. v. a. [dis and animate.] 
1. To deprive of life, 
2. To diſcourage; to deject. 
DISANIMA/TION, . — diſanimate.] 

Pri vation of life. Brown, 
To DISANNUUL. v. a. To annul; to de- 

prive of authority; to vacate. Herbert. 
DISANNU'LMENT. /. [from diſannul.] The 

act of making void, 
To DISAPPEAR. v. n. ¶ diſaparoitre, Fr.] 

To be loft to view; to vaniſh out of fight. 

Milton. 

To DISAPPO/INT, v. a. [dis and appoint.] 
To defeat of expectatien; to balk. 

| Tillotſen. 

IS» 


Boyle. 


! 
| 
_ 
| 
z 
= 


| DISAPPOINTMENT. / [from diſappoint. ] 


DIS 


Defeat of hopes; miſcarriages or expecta- 
tions, . HSP) ecrator. 

DISAPPROBA'TION. /. [dis and approba- 
tion.] Cenſure; condemnation. Pope. 

To DISAPPRO VE. v. . ¶ diſapprouver, Fr.] 
To diſlike; to cenſure. Pope. 

DI'SARD. /. [v11"Ss Saxon.] A prattler ; 
a boaſting talker. , 


7 DISA'RM. v. a, ¶ deſarmer, Fr. ] To 


ſpoil or diveſt of arms. Dryden. 

To DIS ARRA V. v. a. [dis and array. ] To 

.. undreſs any one; to diſorder, Spenfer. 

DISARRA'Y. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Diſorder; confuſion,” * Hayward, 

2. Undreſs, 

DISA'STER. /. [deſaftre, French. ] | 
1. The blaſt or ſtroke of an unfavourable 
planet. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Misfortune ; grief; miſhap; milery. 

- : Pope. 

To DISA'STER. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To blaſt by an unfavourable ſtar, Sidney. 
2. To afflict; to miſchief. Shakeſpeare, 
DISA'STROUS, a. [from diſafter.] 

1. Unlucky ; not fortunate, Hayward, 

2. Unhappy ;z calamitous ; miſerable, 

x Denham. 

3. Gloomy 3 threatning misfortune. 

Milton, 

DISA*'STROUSLY, ad. {from diſaſtrous. ] In 
a diſmal manner. 5 

DISA'STROUSNESS. ſ. [from diſaſtrous.] 
Ualuckineſs; unfortunateneſs, 


To DISAVOU'CH. v. a. To retract pro- 


fe ſiion ; to diſown. Daniel. 
To DISAVO'W, v. 4. To diſown; to deny 
knowledge of. RX Hayward, 
DISAVO'WAL. ſ. {from diſawoto.] Denial, 
Clariſſa. 

DISAVOWMENT. ſ. [from diſavoꝛo.] De- 
nial. Motton. 


To DISAU'THORIZE. v. a. [dis and au- 
thorize,] To deprive of credit or authority. 
| Wotton, 
To DISBA'ND. v. @. [dis and band.] 
1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice. 
Knolles, 
2. To ſpread abroad; to ſcatter. 
Weoodward. 
To DISBA'ND. v. n, To retire from mi- 
Ittary ſervice. Clarendon. Tillutſon. 
To DISBA'RK. v. a. [debarquer, Fr.] To 
land from a ſhip. Fairfax. 


DISBELIEF. /. [from diſbelieve.] Retuſal 


of credit; denial of bellef. Tillotſon. 


To DISBELIE'VE. v. a. [dis and believe, ] 
Not to credit; not to hold true. Hammond. 

- DISBELIE'VER. ſ. One who refules belief. 
cf Watts. 

To DISBE'NCH., v. a. To drive from a 
ſeat. SL akeſpeare, 


2 DISBRA'NCH, „ x, [4 


To ſeparate or break of, 
To DISBU'D.: . a. a garde 

take away the ſprigs newly put fuk 

To DISBU'RDEN. », a. [4 uw; 

1. To eaſe of a burden j to unload | 

2. To diſencumber ; discharge; a 


3. To throw off a burd 
To DISBU'RDEN, . . Tok the 
70 DISBU'RSE, v. a. [debuurſer F 

ſpend or lay out money, 
DISBU'RSEMENT, J. [debourſe 
. ogg or laying out. 

SER, ſ. [from di 
diſurſes. eee 
DISCALCEA TED. 4. [ diſcalreatu 

Stripped of ſhoes, 1 
DISCALCEA'TION, / [from dial 
The act of pulling off the ſhoes, 
To DISCA'NDY. v. n, [ from disand 

To diſſolve; to melt, Oba 
To DISCA'*RD. v. a. [dis and car] 

1. To throw out of the hand fuck 

are uſcleſs, : 

2. To diſcharge or eje& from ih 
employment, 

DISCA'RNATE., a. [dis and n 

ſcarnato, Italian, ] Stripped of f 

0 


Vent; 
Matter 
Piirup 
Diſmi! 


Releal 


Abſol: 
Ranſo 


To DISCA'SE. v. 4. To trip; wall 
Sh 


To DISCE'RN, v. a. [diſcerno, Lat 3 
1. To deſcry; to ſee, |, 4 
2. To judge; to have knowledge Neth 


3. To diſtinguiſh. ä 
4. To make the difference betue 
Ber } 
To DISCE RN. v. n. To make * a 


DISCE'RNER, ſ. [from diſcerr,] 
1. Diſcoverer ; he that delcries, 
2. Judge; one that has the power" 

vithing, | | 0 

DISCE'RNIBLE. a, {from diſcer.] 

verable z perceptible z diſtinguiſhab 


\ 


parent. | 2 
DiSCE'RNIBLENESS. ſ. [from dil 
Viſibleneſs. E 
DISCE'RNIBLY. ad. {from diſcern 
ceptibly; apparently. th 
DISCERNING. part. 4. [fron 
udicious 3 knowing, Rs 
DISCE-RNINGLY, ad, Judicioul) 
nally; acutely. a 
DISCERNMENT. /. [from diſcer 
ment; power of diſtinguiſh1nge ““ 
To DISCE'RP. v. 4. [diſcerps, 14% 
tear in pieces. 
DI SCE'RPTIBLE, a. [ from diſeep.] 
ble; ſeparable, 


p1s 


11TY. ſ. [from diſcerptible. | 
_—_ 1 by diſunion 4 


enels 


ing to pieces. 
Wack. v. a. [ diſcbarger, Fr.] 


* „orden; to exonerate. Dryden. 

3 0 | — 4; 8 —_— : 1 
* thing; to let fly. 

| To give vent 55 _ 85 "54M 

the okt off a gun. Knolles., 

i f 0 clear a debt by payment. Lacke. 


ro clear from an accuſation or crime; 


8 blolve, 2 80 

] o perform; to execute. ryden, 

0 put away 3 to obliterate; to deſtroy, 

* Bacon. 

To diveſt of any office or employment. 

1 T9 diſmiſs; to releaſe, 3 Bacon, 

3 ARC E. v. z. To diſmiſs itſelf; 

ry reak up. Bacon, 
9 ARCE. /. [from the verb.] 


Went ; exploſion; emiſſion, Woodavard, 
Matter vented. N Sharp. 
Diſuptionz evaneſcence, Bacon, 
Diſmiſſion from an office. | 

Releaſe from an obligation or penalty, 
Milton. 
Abſelution from a crime. South, 
Ranſom; price of ranſom, Milton. 
Performance 3 execution, - L'Eſtrange. 
An zcquittance from a debt. 

kiemption; privilege, Eccluſ. 
HARGER. / {from diſcharge.] ' 

Re that diſcharges in any manner. 

he that fires a gun. Brown, 
NCT. a. [diſcinFus, Latin. ] Un- 
ei; looſely dreſſed. Dia. 
IND. v. a. [diſcinds, Latin. ] To 
le; to cut in pieces. | Boyle, 


IPLE, . [diſcipulus, Latin, ] A ſcholar. 


. Hammond. 
cr WP. PLE: v. a. To puniſh; to diſei- 


U 


. Spenſer. 
PLESHIP, /. [from diſciple.] The 
or function of a diſciple. Hammond. 
PLINABLE. a, { diſci; linabilis, Latin. }] 


idle of inſtruction. 


EUN aBLENESS. ,. [from diſciplina- 

ot | Capacity of inſtruction. Hale. 

| FINA RIAN. a, [from di cipline.] 

1 Rening to diſcipline, lanwille, 
Na RlAN. 


pp rules or teaches with great 
neſs, 
& follower of the preſbyterian ſe, fo 
from their clamour about diſcipline, 
Saunder ſon. 
PLINARY, 4. [ diſciplina, D 
* to discipline. Milton. 
PIN E. It L iſciplina, Latin, ] 


) ſet free from obligation. L'Eftrange. 


DIS 


2. Rule of government; order. Hooker, 


3. Military regulation. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A ſtate of ſubjection. © Ropers, 


5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience, _ 
6. Puniſhment ;z chaſtiſement; correction. 
| ? Addiſon, 
To DISCIPLINE, v. a 4: 
1. To educate ; to inftrut; to bring up. 
| Addiſon, 

2. To regulate; to keep in order. 


Derbam. 


3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſijſe. 
4. To reform; to redreſs, Milton. 
To DISCLAIM. v. a. [dis and claim, } To 
diſown; to deny any knowledge of. 
| | "Rogers, 
DISCLAIMER. ſ. [from diſclaim.) One that 
diſclaims, diſowns, or renounces, 
To DISCLOFSE. v. a. f 
1. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of 
latitancy to open view. Woodward, 
2. To hatch; to open, Bacon, 
3. To reveal; to tell. Addiſon. 
DISCLO'SER. /. [from diſcloſe.] One that 
reveals or diſcovers. | x 
DISCLO'SURE. f. [from diſcloſe, ] | 
1. Diſcovery ;z production into view, Bacon, 
2. Act of revealing any ſecret, Bacon. 
DISCOLORA“TION. ſ. [from diſcolour,] 
1. The act of changing the colour; the 
act of ſtaining, 
2, Change of colour; ftain ; die. 
: | Arbuthnot. 
To DISCO'LOUR. v. a. [decolors, Latin.] 
To change from the natural hue; to ſtain, 
; Temple. 
To DISCO MFI T. v. a. [deſconfire, French. ] 
1. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 
| EE | Philips, 
DISCO'MFIT. /. [from the verb.] Defeat; 
Tout 3 overthrow, Milton, 
DISCO/MFITURE. ſ. [from diſcomfir.} 
Defeat; loſs of battle; rout ; overthrow. 
Atterbury, 
DISCO'MFORT. ſ. [dis and comfort.] Un- 
eaſineſs; ſorrow; melancholy ; gloom. 
- Shakeſpeare, 
To DISCO'MFORT. v. a. To grieve; to 
ſadden; to dejeR. | ney. 
DISCO'MFORTABLE. a. from diſcomfort, } 
1. One that is melancholy and refuſes com- 
fort. | | Shakeſpeare, 
2. That cauſes ſadneſs. Var. 
To DISCOMME ND. v. a. To blame; to 
cenſure. Denham. 
DISCOMME'NDABLE. a, Blameable; cen- 
VV Ayliffes 
DISCOMME”NDABLENESS, f. Blame- 
able; Lableneſs to cenſure. "i 
| DISCOM- 


1. Education; inſtruction; the act of cots | 
tivating the mind, Bacon, 


[| 
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; 
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DISCOMMENDA'TION, ſ. Blame; re- 
proach; cenſure. Alis. 

DIScOMMENDER. ſ. One that dilcom- 

mends. 5 

To DISCOMMO'DE. v. 4. To put to in- 


convenience; to moleſt. 
| DISCOMMO'DIOUS, a. Inconvenient ; trou- 
bleſome. Spenſer. 


DISCcOMMO DIT V. /. In convenience; diſ- 
advantage; hurt. Bacon. 
To PISCOMPO'SE. v. a. e Fr.] 
1. To diſorder; to unſettle. larendon. 


2. To ruffle; to diſorder. Sroiſt. 
3. To diſturb the temper. Dryden. 
4. To offend; to fret; to vex, Sift. 
8. To diſplace; to diſcard, _ / Bacon, 


DISCOMPO/SURE, . {from diſcompoſe, ] 
Diſorder ; perturbation. Clarendon, 

To DISCONCE/RT, v. a. | dis and concert. ] 
To unſettle the mind; to diſcompole. 


Collier. 
DISCONFO'RMITY, /. Want of agree- 
ment. p  Hakeawill, 
DISCONGRU'ITY, . Diſagreement ; in- 
conſiſtency. Hale. 
DISCO'NSOLATE. a. Wanting comfort; 
hopeleſs ; ſorrowful. Milton, 
DISCO'NSOLATELY. ad, In a diſconſolate 
manner; comfortleſly, 
DISCO'NSOLATENESS. ſ. The ſtate of 
being diſconſolate. 
DISCONTE'NT. ſ. Want of content; un- 
eaſineſs at the preſent ſtate. Pope. 
DISCONTE'NT. a. Uncaſy at the preſent 
ſtate ; diſſatisfied. Hayward, 
To DISCONTE'NT. v. a. | from the noun, ] 


To diflatisfy 3 to make uneaſy. Dryden, 
DISCONTE'NTED. participle a. Unealy ; 
cheerleſs; malevolent. Tillet ſon. 


DISCONTE'NTEDNESS. ſ. Uneatineſs; 
Want of eaſe, * Addiſon. 
DISCONTE'NTMENT. . [from diſcon- 
tent.] The ſtate of being diſcontented. 
| . Bacon. 
DISCONTI'NUANCE, /. | from diſcontinue. ] 
1. Want of coheſion of parts; diſruption. 
. Bacon. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion. Atterbury. 
DISCONTINUA'TION.f. [ from diſcontinue. ] 
| Diſruption of continuity; ditruption ; ſe- 
paration. . Newton, 
To DISCONTI'NUE, v. . [ diſcontinuer, 

French. ] 

1. To loſe the coheſion of parts. Bacon. 
2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive 
cuſtom. Feremiab. 
To DISCONTTINUE. v. a. 

1. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or 
Habits | Bacon, 

2. To break off; to interrupt. Helder, 
DISCONTINU'ITY, /. Diſunion of parts; 

want of coheſton. Nexuten. 


DISCONVE/NIENCE. 
Agreement. . n | 
DISCORD. . [djeerdin, Lain 


1. Diſagreement; oppoßt 
ger. . ». Opp ſition; 1 


2 Difference; or contrariety 4 a 


o deter 


RAC 
that in 


URAC 


ny 
erme! 
e caul 
URSE 
he act. 
ſes fron 


3. In muſick.] Sounds not of ln 


pleaſing, but neceſſ. a 
e 8 N 


To DFSCORD, v. u. [diſcorde, Ly 
| diſagree ; not to ſuit with, |} 
DISCO'RDANCE, 
DISCO'RDANCY, c 
tion; inconſiſtency. 
DISCO RDANT. 2. [ diſcordans, 1a 
1. Inconſiſtent; at variance with 


1 - from diſcn 
*reementz 


myerſa 
Age; ki 
fukon 
treatif 
ered, 

COU'R 
þ conve 
0 treat 


2. Oppoſite z contrarious; as, d 

opinions per plex. 

3. Incopg:uous; not conformal] 

rations diſcordant from action. 
DISCO RDANTLV. ad. {from 4 

1. Inconſiſtently ; in diſagreemen 

ſelf. 

2. In diſagreement with another, 
3. Peeviſhly; in a contradiftionn 
To DISCOVER. v. a. {diſcorvrir, | 
1. To ſhew; to diſcloſe; to bring 

| Shy 


q reaſo 
quence 
Ob 
at of, 
URSE 
ſpeake 
writer 
URST 
bling | 
to con 
nini 


2. To make known. 
3. To find out; to eſpy. | 
DIiISCO'VERABLE. a. ſtrom diſe 
1. That which may be found out, 
2. Apparent ; expoſed to.view. 
DISCO'VERER, /. | trom diſcover, 
1, One that finds any thing unky 
fore. AM 
2. A ſcout; one who is put to 
enemy. Ib 


RT? 
nt 


Thy 


DISCO'VERY. .. [from diſcover.) RT] 
1. The act of nuding any thing In 

| . 5 (} 7 * 

2. The a& of revealing or dilck wie 
ſecret. DIT 
To DISCOU'NSEL:; v. 4. {di 2nd ; rep 


Todifluade ; to give contrary advid REC 

DI'SCOUN'T, /. The ſum retun 
bargain. 

To DISCOUNT. v. 3. To count 
pay back again. 

To DISCOU'NTENANCE, v. 4. 
1. To diſcourage by cold nn 


2. To abaſh; to put to ſhame, 
DISCOU'NTENANCE, .. Cold 
unfriendly regard. 0 11 
DISCOUNTENANCER. J One 
courages by cold treatment. | 
To DISCOU'RAGE, v. 4. [decod 
1. To depreſs; to deprive of - 


- vt from any attempt. 
x _— F — 
IRAGER. from diſcourage. 
DAE, dence and terror, 


P 
RAGEMENT. F [ from diſcou- 


rring, or de reſſing hope. 
* which — Wilkins. 
e cauſe of „ OH 4 fear. Locke. 
RSE. ſ. diſcours, Fr. : 
1 3 by which 
ks from premiſes to conſequences, 
Hooker. 
averfation { mutual intercourſe of 
re ; talk. Herbert, 
fon of language; ſpeech. Locke, 
reatiſe; a diſſertation either written 


: Pope, 
COURSE, v. n. ; 
b converſe; to talk; to relate. Shak, 
"treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet man- 
Locke. 


ered, 


et. quences, Davies. 
15 OU RSE. v. 4. {from the noun, ] 
7 at of, Shakeſpeare, 


UNSER. f. [from diſcourſei] 

ſpeaker ; an haranguer. Shakeſpeare, 
witer on any ſubject. Brown, 
URSIVE, a. {from diſcourſe. ] 

bfiny by intermediate ſteps from pre- 
to conſequences, Miltun. 
taining dialogue; interlocutory, 


ver] Dryden, 
ky URTEOUS, a, Uncivil; uncom- 
nt, Motreux, 
0 o URTESY, /. Incivility ; rudeneſs, 
$ Sidney, Herbert, 


/RTEOUSLY, ad. [from diſcour- 
| Uncivilly ; rudely, | 

JUS, a. [from diſcus, Latin.] Broad; 
vide, uincy. 


DIT, .. [ decrediter, Fr.] Igno- 


F ; eproach ; diſgrace, Rogers, 
wrid REDIT, v. a. ¶ decrediter, F 41 5% 
fun deprive of credibility z to make not 
5 Shakeſpeare; 
unt i Uſrace; to bring reproach upon; 
Ne. Donne. 


EET, a. {diſcret, French, ] 
ſucnt; circumſpect; cautious 3 ſobers 
N. hit gif! te. 

Thomſon, 
[from diſcreet.] Pru- 


et; not forward. 
ILV. ad, 
Fj cautiouſly, 
FINES, /. {from diſcreet.] The 
Jet being we Tin * 

PANCE, J. [diſcrepantia, Latin. ] 
4a . Ontrariety. 
WANT, a. [ diſerepant, Latin. ] 
8 


Mt; diſagreeing. 
N. J. 


1 


q reaſofi; to paſs from premiſes to 


Waller. 
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DISCRE'TE, 4. [diſcretus, Latin. ] 
W disjointed; not contin 


2, Disjunctive. SR f | ; 
: 3: Diſcrete proportion is when the ratio 
etween two pairs of numbers or quantities 
is the ſame; but there is not the ſame 
proportion between all the four: thus, 
61913 Hlarrit. 
DPISCRETION. ſ. [from diſcretio, Latin.] 
1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or di- 
rect one's ſelf ; wiſe management. Tillotſon. 
2. Liberty of acting at pleaſure; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power. 5 
DISCRE'TIONARY. a, kee diſcretion.] 
Left at large; unlimited; unreſtrained. 


Tatlet. 
DISCRE'TIVE. a. þ + Latin. I 
1. [In logick. ] Diſcretive propoſitions are 


Hale, 


_ ſuch wherein various, and ſeemingly oppo- 


. fite judgments are made; as, travellers may 
change their climate, but not their temper. 
Watts. 
2. [In grammar.] Diſcretive conjunctions 
are ſuch as imply oppoſition 3 as, not 4 
man, but a beaſt. 
DISCRI'MIN ABLE. a. {from diſcriminate.] 
Diſtinguiſhable by outward marks or tokens, , 
Latin,] f 5 | | 
1. To mark with notes of difference. Boyle. 
2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others, Boyle. 
DISCRI'MIN ATENESS. ſ. [from diſcri- 
minate.] . Diſtinctneſſ uu. 
DISCRIMINA'*TION, f. | from diſcrimi- 
natio, Latin. ] | 
1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from 
other perſons or things. Stilling fleet. 
2. The act of diftioguiſhing one from ano- 


ther; diſtintion, . Aadiſon. 
3. The marks of diſtinction. Holder. 
DISCRIMINATIVE. 2. [from diſcrimi- 


nate. ] * | 
1. That which makes the mark of diſtinc- 
tion; characteriſtical. Woodward. 
2. That which obſerves diſtinction. More. 
DISCRI/MINOUS. . from diſcrimen, Lat.] 
Dangerous; hazardous. Harwey. 
DISCU”'BITORY. a. [ diſcubltorius, Latin. } 
Fitted to the poſture of leaning, Brown. 
DISCU'MBENCY, /.. [diſcumbens, Latin.] 
The act of leaning at meat. Brown. 
To DISCU'MBER, v. #. [dis and cumber.] 
To diſengage from any troubleſome weight 
or bulk; commonly, diſencumber. Popes 
To DISCU'RE, v. 4. To diſcover, Spenſer. 

DI SCU RSIVE. 2. [diſtur if, French. 
1. Moving here and there; roving. Bacon. 
2. Proceeding by regular gradatien from 
remiſes to conſequences, More. 


' DISCU'RSIVELY, ad, By due gradation 


Hale. 
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| che power to diſcufs. ; 2. To witharaw the affeQionz tg 
DNRISCU"TIENT. ſ. [diſcutiens, Latin.]J A to abſtract the mind. th 
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DISCU'RSORY. a. [diſcarſer, Lat.] Ar- Tas DiSENA BLE. 626: Tv 6 
umental; rational en power. 5 


DISCUS. , Latin. A duet. Pepe. To DISENCHANT. *. 


To DISCUSS. ». a. diſcuſſum, Latin. the force of an end ual; fre 
1. To examine; to ventilate. To DISENCU'MBER, »«, ; TY 
2. To diſperſe any humour or ſwelling. - een eee 


1. To diſcharge from 4 
diſburthen ; n 
2, To free from obſtruction of n 


DISCU'SSER. ſ. [from diſcuſt.] He that 
diu, FLA a f 
D3SCU'SSION. /. [ from diſcuſs.] 
1, Diſquiftion; examination; ventilation n 
of a queſtion. Prior. DISENCU'MBR ANCE, J. from the 
2. [in ſurgery.] Diſcuſſion is breathing out Freedom from incumbrance. $, 
the humours by inſenſible tranſpiration. To DISEN GAC R. v. 8. { is and | 


M iſeman. 1. To ſeparate from any thins wil 
DISCU'SSIVE, 2. [from difcuſs.} Having it is in unioh. V ting with 


medicine that has power to repel. Quincy. 3. To diſentangle; to clear * 
To DISDA'IN, v. a. [dedaigner, Fr.] To ments or difficulties. 


ſcorn; to conſider as unworthy of one's 4+ To free from any thing that; ning 
character. Auaddiſon. ſeitzes the attention. N rb“ 
DISDA'IN, /. [ /degzo, Ital.] Contempt; Te DISEN GA! GE. v. u. To ſa d 


ſcorn; contemptuous anger. Eccluſ. . free from. 

DISDA'INFUL. a. [diſdain and full.] Con- DISENGA'GED. part. 4. Vaut; 

temptuous; haughtily ſcornful; indignant. ſure. | 

| | | Hooker. DISENGA'GEDNESS.”ſ.. The q 

DISDA/INFULLY. ad. [from diſdainful.] being diſengaged ; vacuity of attend 

Contemptuouſly; with haughty ſcorn. DIS ENGAGEMENT. /. [from a 

4 8 | Soutb. 1. Releaſe from any engagement, 
DISDA'INFULNESS, 4 [from diſdainful.] . gation. Eh 

Contempt; haughty ſcorn, Aſcham. 2, Freedom of attention ; vacancy, 

DISEA'SE. ſ. [dis and eaſe, } Diſtemper ; To DISENTA'NGLE. v. a, 


_ malady; fickneſs, Swift, 1. To ſet free from impediments; 
To DISEA'SE. v. a. [from the noun. } embroil; to clear from perplexity 
1. To afflict with diſeaſe; to torment with ficulty. 0 
ſickneſs. ; Shakeſpeare, 2. To unfold the parts of any thi 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make un- woven. . 
eaſy. Locke, 37 To diſengage z to ſeparate, ii 
DISEA'SEDNESS. ſ. [from diſeaſed.] Sick- To DISENTE'RRE, v. a, To unbut 
nels 3. mordidneſs. Burnet, | 
DISE'DGED. .a. [dis and edge.] Blunted; To DISENTHRA L. v. a, To f 
obtunded; dulled. Sbateſpears. to reſtore to liberty; to reſcue þ 


To DISEMBA RK. v. 4. To carry to land, very. 

A Shbaleſpeare. To DISENTHRO NE. v. a f 
To DISEMBA'RK. v. 2. To land; to go from ſovereignty. 
on land. . . Pope. To DISEN TRANCE. v. 4. To 
Teo DISEMBI'TTFR, v. a. [dis and m a trance, or deep ſleep. = 
bitter.] To ſweeten; to free from bitter- To DISESPO'USE. v. 4. To ſepa 
neſs, | Addiſon, faith plighted. 
DISEMBO'DIED. a. Diveſted of the body. DISESTE'EM. ſ. [dis and gn. 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. 4. [diſemboucher, regard. ad 
old Er.] To pour out at the mouth of a To DISESTE'EM, v., a: from AY 

rien. A Addiſon, To regard lightly. 
To-DISEMBO'GUE, v. n. To gain a vent; DISESTIMA'TION. f. [4 as 


to flo. 1 . Cheyne, 4 Lat.] Diſreſpect; diſeſtecm. 
DISEMBO'WELLED. port. a. [4is and m. DISFAVOUR. /. [dis and ferm. 
bowwel,) Taken from out the bowels. ' 1. Difcountenancez unproprum? 
IDS 5 „ein:. : n 
To: DISEMBRO'IL, . 4. [debrovilier, Fr.] 2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſt or v 
To diſentangleʒ to free from perplexity. able neſs. * 


{ 
U. 


© © Digdurs 3. Want ef bravty, 


DIS 


TOUR. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 

eee to withhold or _— 
doit. 

dneſs. 

Fuad rl TION, J. from di Hure. ] 
& of disfigurings 

" * of being disfigured, 
formit 
ber. CURE. u. 4. [dis and Figure. ] 
chavge any thing to A worle form; to 
; to MaNg le. Tacky. 


rement of beauty; change of a better 

'to.2 worſe, Suckling. 

FrO REST. v. 4. To reduce land 

the privileges oi a foreſt to the ſtate of 

won lind, 

FRANCHISE. v. a. To deprive 

privileges © r immunities. 

BA NCHISEMENT, ſ. The act of 

ding of privileges. Bo 

Fr RNISH. v. a» To deprive; to 

urniſh ; to ſtrip. Knolles. 

GARNISH, v. 4. [dis and garniſh. | 

To firi2 of ornaments. 

To take guns from a fortreſs, 

ISCLORIFY, v. 4. 

Ji to treat with th: 
URGE, v. a. 

To diſcharge by the mouth, 

To pour out with violence, 

RACE. / {diſgrace, Fr.] 

Shame; iznominy ; diſhonour, Shakeſp, 

Nate of di ſhonour. Sidney. 

date of being out of favour. 

SCRA'CE. v. a, [from the noun.] 


Milton. 
; Dryden. 


Derbam. 


thi Tobrity a reproach upon; to diſhonour, 
Hooter, 

* To put out of favour, 

nbuf 


RACEFUL, . [di i grace and T 


kneful; ignominious. 

UctrbllL v. ad. In diſgrace ; oh 
ity; ignominiouſly. Ben Jobnſon. 
KA CEFULNESS. ſ. [from 3 
| lznominy ; cauſe of ſhame, 


texpoſes to ſhame, Swift . 
* CIOUS. a, [ais and gracious.] 
KN; unfavourable, Seakeſpeare, 
CIS. v. 4. [deguiſer, Fr. 1 
Tocanceal by an unuſual dreſs. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To bide by a counterfeit e 
Towsfgure; to change the form. 


1nd Dryden. 
To deform by liquor. (Spectator, | 

1. WISE, þ [from the verb.] | 

* Aus contrived to cenccal the perſon 


Rt vers it. Addiſon, 
= ſhow, Dryden, 

MENT, J. Lom diſgui e.] Dreſs 
Mccament Sidney. 


eg EMEN T. J. {from dizfigure.] 


To deprive of 


RACER, /. {from diſgrace, ] One 


DIS 


DISGUT'SER. from diſguiſe. CIS: 
1. One that op Te on a Raiſe]  Stoifts 
2. One that conceals another by a diſguiſe; 
one that disfigures. Shakeſpeare, 
DISGU'ST. /. [degout, Fr. 
1. Averfion of the — from any ching. 
2. IIl- humour; malevolence; offence con- 


ceived. Locke. 
To DISGU'ST, v. a. [degonter, Fr.] | 

1. To raiſe averſion in the ſtomach; 3 to 

diſtaſte. + 

2. To ſtrike with diſlike; ; to offend, Wa 1 

3. To produce averſion1 - Swift. 
DISGU'STFUL. a. Nauſeous. Swifts 


DISH. dire, Saxon; diſcus, Lat. 
1. * N wide mor in _ ſolid 
food is ſerved up at the table. 
2. A 2 hollow veſſel for liquid food. 
F Milton, 
WD The meat ſerved in a dim; 3 any particu- 
cular kind of food. \. Shakeſpeare. 
To DISH. v. 4. To ſerve f in a diſh, 
Shakeſpeare. 
DISH-CLOUT. af [di 72 and clout.] The 
cloth with ich the maids rub their 
diſhes. Swift, 
DISH-WASHER. fe The name of a bird; 
DISHABYLLE. a. [asſbabille, Fr.] Un- 
dreſſed; looſely or negligently dreſſed. 2 
Dryden. 
DISHABI'LLE, þ. Undreſs; leaſe refs 


Clariſſa, 


7 DISHA'BIT, v. 4. To throw out TI 


place, Shakeſpeare, 


DISHA'RMON v. 12 Contrariety to harmony. 


To DISHEA'RTEN. v. 4. [dis and hearten. 1 
To diſcourage; to dejett 5 to terrify. 
Milton, Stilling fleet. Tillotſe an. 
DISHE'RISON. J. The act of We 
from inheritance. 
To DISHE'RIT. v. a. [dis and inberit. | 
To cut off from hereditaty e waa 5 
n 


To DISHE'VEL., v. a. [decheveler, Fr To 
ſpread the hair diſorderly, Anolles. Smith, 
DYSHING. @, Concave. Mortimer, 
DISHO'NEST. a. [dis and honeſt. 
1, Void of probity ; void of faith; faith- 
leſs. South. 
2. Diſgraced; Abena 
3. Diſgraceful; ignominious. 
DISHO/NESTLY. ad. [from diſhoneſt, 1. 
1. Without faith; without probity; faith- 


leſly. F Shake} cares 
2. Lewdly ; wantonly; unchaſtely. Eceleſ. 
DISHO'NESTY. f. [from — 3 


1. Want of probity; faithleffneſs. Swift. 
2. Unchaſtity; incontinence. Shakeſpeare. 

DISHON OUR. ſ. [dis and bonour.] 
1. Reproach; diſgrace ;. ignominy. Boyle. 
2+ Reproach uttered; 3 chnthess lhe 
M m2 To 


Dryden, 
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DISINGENU ITY, f. {from diſingenuous.] 2. That which marks ſeparationorg 


Yo DISHO/NOUR. ©. 4. [dis and benour:.] DISINTERE'STEDNESs, 7 rs. | 
7, To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; to reſted. ] Contempt of — 4 ina 


blaſt with infamy, Tela. o put 

2. To violate chaſtity. To DISYNTRICATE, » 4. [4 l 

3. To treat with indignity. Dryden. cate.] To difintangle, * 4 [dir a opt 
DIiSHO'NOUR ABLE, a. from difbencur,] To DISINVITE, ». a. [dis and icin * 

1. Shameful; reproachful; ignominous. prohibit after an invitation, 1 $n 


Daniel. To DISJO'IN, ©, a, [dejvindre, . 
2. In a ſtate of 'negle& or diſeſteem. Eccliſ. ſeparate; to part from eich — 
DISHO'NOURER. /. [from difbonour.] der. | ans. 
3, One that treats another with indignity. To DISJOUINT, v. 4. [dis and joint, | 
| 3 b Milton. 1. Io put out of joint. 11 
2. A viclator of chaſtity, - 2. To break at junctures; to ſeparay 
To DISHO'RN, v. a, [ dis and born.) To part where there is a 8 
. Nrip of borns. Shakeſpeare, 3. To break in pieces. 
DISHU”"MOUR. f, Peeviſhneſs ; ill humaur, 4. To carve a fowl, 
e Spefator, 5. To make incoherent, ; 
'DISIMPRO'VEMENT. /. [dis and improve. To DISJO'INT, &, 2. To fall inves 


ment.] Reduction from a better to a worſe $1.8 
rl, HE RP Morris, DISJOINT. particip, {from the n 
To DISINCA'RCERATE, v. a. To ſet at parated; divided. Skid "0 
liberty. | | Harvey. DISJU/NCT. 4. Ldisjunctus, Lali. 1 
DISINCLINA'TION, . Want of affection; jointed; ſeparate, lot tr 
Night diſlike, IP Arbutbnot. DISJU'NCTION, fe [from digjurfty, Ye 1 


To DISINCLUNE, v. a. [dis and incline. ] Diſunion; ſeparating; parting, 
To produce diſlike to; to make diſaffected; DISJU'NCTIVE, a. dj hte la 
to alicnate affection from. Clarendon, 1. Incapable of union, | 


Meanneſs of artifice; unfairnets. Clarend. tion; as, I love bim, or fear hin, 
DISINGE'NUOUS. a. [dis and ingenuous.] 3. [In logick.] A disjundiye prop 
Unfairz meanly artful ; viciouſly ſubtle is when the parts are oppoſed; x 


illiberal. Stilling fleet, either day or night. 
DISINGE/NUOUSLY. ad. In a diſingenu- DISJU'NCTIVELY, ad. Diſtindh; 97 
ous manner. rately, .. Dan 
DISINGE'NUOUSNESS. /. Mean ſubtiliy; DISK. .. [diſeus, Latin.) | mn 
low craft. Government of the Tongue, 1. The face of the ſun or planet, a by, 
DISINHE*RISON. /. pears to the eye. * 
1. The act of cutting off from any heredi- 2. A broad piece of iron throw in tl oth 
tary ſucceſſion, | Clarendon, cient ſports; a quoit, lc 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an here- DISKI'NDNESS. |. [dis and bindet 
ditary' rt. Taylor, 1. Want of kindneſs; want of affe oft 
To DISINHE'RIT. v. a. To cut off from 2. IIl turn; injury; detriment. Wa 
an hereditary right. Davies. DISLIKE. / Ez | To 
7 DISINTE'R. v.a. To unbury; to take 1, Diſinclination; abſence of affed 

out of the grave. Addiſon, Spenſer, Hang 


DISINTERE/SSED. ſ. [dis and inter eſſe, Fr.] 2. Diſcord ; difſention ; d1lagreeme 
Void of regard to private advantage; im- > f. 
partial. | Dryden. To DISLIKE. v. a, [dis and le.] To 

DISINTERE'SSMENT. ſ. [dis and intereſſe- prove; tc regard without afiecj1un, 
ment, French.] Diſregard to private ad- DISLI'KEFUL. a. [diſlike and full] 


vantage; diſintereſtedneſs. Pricr, affected; malign. 6 
PISI'NTEREST. ſ. [dis and intereft.] To DISLUKEN. v. 4. [dis and ( | 
1. What is contrary to one's with or proſpe- make unlike. DEAF: Shaig iy 
- rity. | Glanville, DISLYKENESS. f [dis and litewſs) 0 
. 7 to profit. militude; unlikeneſs, | | 
DISI'NTERESTED. a. [from difintereftl.} DISLI'KER. .. A difapproverj nt N 

1 Superior to regard of private advantage; not pleaſed, „ N 

not influenced by private profit. Swift, To DISLUMB. v. 4. [is and limb, H 

2. Without any concern in an affair. dilaniate; to tear limb from limb. 


DISINTERE'STEDLY, ad. In a difigtereſt= To DISLYMN, w, 4. [dis and inn 
ed manner... . paint; to ſtrike out of a piftur 


and bens, Lat.] DISMY'SSION.. , [fibin Ziſmiſſo Latin, 

doe art 4 Le place. 15 1 * 1. Diſpatch; act of ſending N Dryden. 

o put 00 Woodward, 2. An honourable diſcharge from any office, 
ont out of joint. Shakeſpeare. 3 e 

tine the place of things. or place. "ns Shakeſpeare. 

he * a rh diſplaced. Burnet, To DISMO'RTGAGE, v. 4. [dis and mort- 

1 ns z joint put out. GCyvew, gape.] To redeem from mortgage. Hotel. 
VDGE 3 (4 and /odge.] To DISMO'UNT, v. 4. [ demonter, French. 
3 from a place. Wordward, © 1. To throw off an horſe, 5 8 

denne from an habitation. = ' ©  , Shakeſpeare. . 


o dire an enemy from a ſtation. 3. To throw cannon from Its carringh, 
Dryden, | Wir xy 


| er quarters. To DISMO/UNT. v. . 
compares fr = Shakeſpeare, 1. To alight from an horſe. Addiſon, 
LODGE. v. n. To go away to an- 2. To deſcend from an elevation. 
place, Milton. To „ V. . l and na- 
IL. a. ſdeflyal, French. turaliſe. To alienate; to make alien. 
vt 5 5 1 ores Þ falſe DISNA*'TURED. a, [dis and nature, Un- 
frereion, _ Milton, natural ; wanting natural nd 
hon? ; perfidious, hakeſpeare. | | aleſpeare. 
. tO the marriage-bed, Slate DISOBE'DIENCE. /. [dis and obedience.] 
ile in love; not conſtant. I. Violation of lawful commands or pro- 
YYALLY. f. [from &ifſoyal,] Not hibition; breach of duty due to ſuperiours, 
fully ; diſobediently. By 5 Stilling fleet. 
VYALTY. / (from diſſoyal.] 2. Incompliance. f Blackmore, - 
Fant of hdelit) to the lovereign, DISOBE'DIENT. a. [dis and obedient. ] Not 

King Charles, obſervant of lawful authority, 1 8 
Nent of Hdelity in love, Shakeſpeare. To DISOBE'Y, v. a. [dis and obey.] Te 
JAL, 2. {dies malus, Lat. an evil day.] break commands or tranſgreſs prohibitions. 
buful; dire; horrid 3 un comfortable; | Denham, 
voy, Decay of Piery. DISOBLIG ATION. g. [dis and obligation.] 
ALLY. ad, Horribly; ſorrowfully. Offence z cauſe of diſguſt, Clarendon. 
JALNESS. /. {from diſmal.] Horror; To DISOBLIYGE. v. 4. [dis and cblige.] 
by, | ; To offend; to diſguſt; to give offence to. 
MANTLE. v. a. [dis and mantle.] | Clarendon, Clariſſa. 
otkrow off a dreſs; to ſtrip. South, - DISOBLYGING. participial a. | from diſ- 
To looſe; to unfold 3 to throw open. oblige, ] Diſguſting; unpleafing ; offenſive, 


Shakeſpeare, Government of the Tongue. 

o firip a town of its outworks, DISORLIGINGLY. ad. from diſobliging.] 
Hakewill, In a diſguſting or offenſive manner; with- 

To break down any thing external. out attention to pleaſe. | | 


| Dryden. DISOBLYGINGNESS. / [from diſcbliging.] 
Ma SK, v. 4. [dis and maſk.) To Offenſiveneſs; readineſs to diſguſt, 

of a maſk, | etton, DISO'RBED. a. [dis and orb.] Thrown 
RMA'Y, v. g. [ deſmayar, Spaniſn.] out of the proper orbit. Shakeſpeare. 
dit; to diſcourage ; to affright. DISO'RDER. ſ. ſ deſordre, French.] 

; Raleigh. I. Want of regular diſpoſition irregularitys 
AY. J. [deſmayo, Spaniſh, ] Fall of © confuſion. | Spectator. 
ne; terrour felt; deſertion of mind. 2. Tumult; diſturbance; buſtle. Waller. 
RE | Milton, 3. Neglect of rule; irregularity, Pope. 
DN ESS. / from diſmay.] De- 4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding 


1 /- French.] A tenth; the tenth 5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
3 8 Shakeſpeare. economy which cauſes health; fickneſs, 

MEMBER. v, a. [dis and member.] diſtemper. Locke. 
ce member from member 3 to cut in 6. Diſcompoſure of mind. 


at 0 


. Sift, To DISO RD ER. v. a. [dis and order.] 
0 8. v. a. [diſmiſſus, Latin, ] 1, To throw into confuſion to confound ; 
o ſend an arr. Acts. to diſturb; to ruffle. Milton. 


3 5 GY of departure. 8 Dryden. 2. To make ſick. ef 
iſcard. | e 3 To diſcompoſe; to diſturb the mind. 
- DIS- 


64TION, / [from diſcate. 3- Deprivation ; obligation to leaveany poſt 


Wn of ©: urage; dilpiritedneſs. © Sidney. inſtitution, Wiſdom. 


( 
1 
| | 
ny 
I'll 
j 
1 -. 
an 


Dis 


DISORDERED. 4. [from diſerder.}-Difor-; To DISPA/RT, w. 4. [ti wa 


derly 3 irregular z vicious; looſe; debauch- 


ed. 3 Sbateſpeare. 
DISG RDEREDNESS. /. Irregularity; want 
of order; confuſion. Knolles. 
PISO'RDERLY. ad. [from diſorder.]; 
I. Contuled ; immethadical, Hale. 
2. Irregular; tumultuous. Addiſon. 

3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate; 

vicious, 3 3 
PISO'RDERLY. ad. ¶ ſrom diſorder.] 
1. Without rule; without method; irre- 


5 
eularly; confuſedly. BY Rateigh, 
S 2. Without law ; inordinately. 


DISO'RDINATE. a. [Fs and ordinate.] Not 
living by the rules of virtue. Milton, 
DISO'RDINATELY. ad. Inordinately; vi- 
_—_ | | 7s 
DISORIENTATED.,. a. [dis and orient. ] 
Turned from the eaſt; turned from the 
right direction. | Harris, 
To DISO'WN. v. 4. [dis and om. 

1. To deny; not to allow, Dryden, 
2. To abrogate; to renounce, Swift, 
To DISPA'ND. v. @. [diſpande, Latin.] To 
diſplay; to fpread abroad, p 
DISPA'NSION, /. { from diſpanſus, Latin. ] 

The act of diſplaying ; diffution ; dilatay 

Oo. 4: ; 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from diſpar, Lat.] 

1. To match unequally; to injure by 
union with ſomething inferiour in excel- 

lence. ? 

2. To-injure by a compariſon with ſome- 

thing of leſs value, 

» To treat with contempt; to mock ; to 
ut, N Milton. 

4. To bring reproach upon; to be the 

cauſe of diſgrace. 


5. To marry any one to another of inferiour 


condition. N 
DISPARAGEMENT. /. [from diſparage.] 


1. Injurious union or compariſon with 


fomething of inferiour excellence. 


L' Eftrange. 


' 2. [In law.] Matching an hair in mar- 
riage under his or her degree, or againſt de- 
cency. | Sidney, 
. Reproach; diſgrace ; indignity, Wotton, 
DISPARAGER. ſ. One that diſgraces. 
DIFSPARATES. 7 [diſparata, Lat.] 't hings 
ſo unlike that they cannot be compared with 
each other, | 
DISPA RTT V. f{. [from diſpar, Latin, ] 

1. Incquality ; difference in degree either 
of rank or excellence. Ragers. 
2. Diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. | 

To DISPA'RK. v. a. [dis and park.] 
1. To throw open a park. Sbakeſpearss 
2. To ſet at large without incloſure. 

| Waller, 


- The onianss . 


. 


' DISPENSA'TOR, |. [Lain] Own 
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Ja; 
To di 
1 p. 
To 0 


TRII 
it of 


tor, Latin. ] To diy 0 
D parate 3 8851 IR og 
ISPA'SSION. f. [dis and | 
from mental nne 1 1 
DISPA'SSIONATE. 4. [from 4 0 


To DISPEL, . . Taha, 1 
' drive by ſcattering; to diſſipate, | To pt 
Disk NCE. . [diſperſe, Fr. To p 
coſt; charge. pits 


To di 
A'C 
Inciv! 
Dilga 


To DISPE'ND, v. 4. {diſpends 194 
* 3 to Salbe aw 


{ ; 
DISPE/NSARY, ,. [from dp U. 
where — 2 . 7 
DISPENSA'TION, + [from dj 
Latin.] A | 

1. Diſtribution; the act of dealinge 
2 | Ys Wai 
2, The dealing of God with his den 
method of providenc, {| 

An exemption from ſome law, 


(SPL, 
Tore 
To dr 
hav 
LAN' 
The r 
The 
SPL, 
o ſp 
Toe: 
To c: 
To ta 
To { 


ed in dealing out any thing; adiſtrk 


DISPE'NSATORY. /. [from diſk 
book in which the compoſition of 
eines 1s deſcribed and direCted ; a phy 

eig. | 

To DISPE'NSE, v. a. [diſpenſer, Fr 
1. To deal out; to diſtribute, 

x es gt an. 
2. To make up a medicine. 
3: ToDr$SPENSE with. To excuſe zu 

iſpenſation for; to ſuſpend from 


tion, W PL 
DISPEWSE. (. [from there] E 
tion; exemption, 10 0 
DISPE'NSER. . [from diſpere.] O 


diſpenſes z à diſtributer. 

To DISPE'OPLE. v. a. [dis and peeps 
depopulate; to empty of people, 

DISPE'OPLER. /. [from diſpeeple. 


pulator. bY Off 
To DISPERGE. v. 4. [diſpergo, L. An; 
ſprin 7 " hes Shag Gate 


To DISPE'RSE. v. 4. {diſperſus, 


1. To ſcatter; to drive to different 


2, To diſſipate. 3 
DISPE'RSEDLY. ad. [from dip 
a a diſperſed manner. "7 
DISPE'RSEDNESS. /, [from die- 
1. The ſtate of being diſperies. 
2. Thinneſs ; ſcatteredneſs. 
DISPE'RSER. . [from die, ny, 
terer; a ſpreader, N 
DISPERSION. ſ. [from diſper fic, 14 
1. The act of ſcattering or {preadi 
2. The ſtate of being ſcattere. 


bt 


918 


ſs; to 


. e 0 ache 5 to 4 e 
IP, ntitution of the body. 

; 0 To oppteſs the conſtitu 10 Cal S > 

e + of vigour. 8 a | | 

len Fel a Cc. v. 4. [dis and place.] 

in 


To put out of any ſtate, condition, or 


a ity Bacon. 
; To diſorder. ; Shakeſpeare, 
"ny FCENCY. 1 Latin. 
Jacivility 5 diſobligation. 
li dilgatt ; any thing unpleafing, 
Decay of Piety. 


PLANT, u. 4. [dis and plant.] 
To remove a plant. 


$ Todrive a people from the place in which 
"a have fixed. Bacon, 
* LANTA'TION, . 

The removal of a plant. | a 
. The ejeticn of a people. Raleigh, 


pl. A V. v. a. deſpleyer, French. 
To ſpread wide. ; | 
To exhibit to the fight or mind, Locke, 


poſe To carve ; to cut up. Spectator. 
oy To talk without reſtraint, Sbakeſp. 
wy To-ſet out oftentatiouſly to views  . 
la | | Shakeſpeare, 
Fu LAY. /. [from the verb.] An exhibi- 
of any thing to view, Spe&ator, 

97 LEASANCE, /. ¶ from diſpleaſe.] An- 
$i. ; diſcontent, | Spenſer. 
"n A SANT. a. Unpleaſing; offenftive. 
| Glanville, 


PLEASE. v. a, [dis and pleaſe.] 

Tooffend ; to make angry, Temple. 
To ciſguſt; to raiſe averſion. Cocke, 
ASN GN ESS. . [from diſpleaſing. ] 
taiveneſs ; quality of offending, 
Locke. 


k CASURE, /. [from diſpleaſe.] 

le] Uneakneſs; pain recei ved. 4 . Locke, 
Offence ; pain given, Judges. 

6 100 anger; indignation. Knolles. 


Rite of diſgrace. Peacham. 
BPLEASURE, v. a, To diſpleaſe ; 
tto gain favour, | Bacon. 
PLO'DE, 2. a, [ diſplodo, Latin, ] To 


1 vith a loud noiſe; to vent with 
*. kuce. 5 Miltor. 
Fe VSION. / [from diſploſus, Latin. 
0 act of diſploding; a fo den bart ey 
Br 1 . 


. 7. J. [dis and fort.] Play 
BPORT, Vs & 
PORT, ©, „ 


Non. 


AL, / [from diſpoſe] 


; ſport ; 

ayward. 

[from the noun.] To 
Shakeſpeare, 

To play; to toy; to 
| Pepe, 


1 |; 
bY” 
Fo, 14 


eres. 
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To DISPO'SE. v. a. [ diſpoſer, French.] 


' DISPO'SURE. / {from diſpeſe.} 


DIS 
1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any 
thing; regulation; diſtribution. . 'Milton. 
2. The power of diftribution ; the right of 
beſtowing. > eee e 
3. Government; condudt. Locta. 
1. To employ to various purpoſes; to dif- 
fuſe. 6+ 5 600 Pr 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. Sprat. 
3. To turn to any particular end or conſe- 
quence. Dryden. 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpoſe.  - 
5. To frame the mind. 
6. To regulate ; to adjuſt. 


of another, . 
9. To DIS POSE of To give away. 
| WH, 


| aller. 
10. To Disross of, To employ to any 
end, 2 . . | Acne 
It. To Disposs of. To place in any con- 
dition. | Dryden, 
12. 70 Disross of, To put away by any 
means. | Burner, 
To*DISPO'SE., v. n. To bargain; to make 
" hors; i. [+ .-: PL Shakeſpeare, 
DISPO'SE. g. [from the voug 
1. Power; management; diſpoſal, . *. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Diſtribation 3 act of government, . 
3. Diſpoſition ; caſt of behaviour. 
N - Shakeſpeare, 
4. Caſt of mind; inclination. g 
| ', Shakeſpeare, 
DISPO'SER. /. [from diſpeſe.] EE 
1. Diſtributer; giver'; beſtower, Grawnt, 
2. Governour ; regulator, | 
3. One who gives to Whom he pleaſes; 
. 7 14 Prior. 
DISPOSTTION. /. from diſpefitio, Latin. J 
I, Order; method; diſtribution. Dryden, 


2. Natural fitneſs; quality. Newton, 

3. Tendency te any ad; or ſtate. Bacon. 

4. Temper of mind. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Affection of kindneſs or ill- will. 

| - STvift, 

6. Predominant inclination. Locke, 


DISPO'SITIVE. a, That which implies 
diſpoſal of any property; decretive, © 
DISPO'SITIVELY. ad. [from diſpefitive.] 
Diftributively, 1b ok - rowns 
DISPO'SITOR. ſ. The lord of that fign in 
which the planet is. ' 
To'DISPOSSE'SS. v. 4. [dis and poſſeſs.] 
To put out of poſſeſſion; to deprive z to 
diſſeize. Fair fax, Knolles, Tillcrftn, 


1. Diſ- a 


DIS 


1. n power; mansge - 

ment. Sandys. 

2. State; poſture- Motton. 
. J. Bisme; cenſure. Addiſon, 
To DISPRA ISE. v. 4. To blame; to cen- 

ſure. Shakeſpeare. 
- DISPRA'ISER. ſ. A cenſurer. 

E15PRATISIBLE. a. [from di ene . 
_  warthy of commendation. a 


DISPRA/ 1SINGLY. ad, With bias. 
e e 
To DISPRE'AD. v. 4. [dis and ſpread. 2 "ay 
ipread different ways. pe. 


DISPRO'FIT. /. Loſs; damage. 
DISPRO'OQE, /. [ais and proof. Confuta- 
tion; Conviction of errour or talſehood. 
| — Atterbury, 
To DISPRO'PERTY. v. o. To diſpoſſeſs, 
DISPROPO'R TION. /. Unſuitableneſs in 
quantity of one thing to another; Want of 
ſymmetry.” " Denham, 

To DISPROPO'R TION; v. &. To miſ- 
match; ; to join things unſuitable, 

_ Suckling. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE. a. Unſuitable in 
quantity or quality. Suchling. Smalridge. 

DISPROPORTIONABLENESS. /. Unſuit- 
ableneſs to ſomething elſe; 

 PISPROPO'RTIONABLY. ad. Unſuitably; 
not ſymmetrically. 

DISPROPO'RTIONAL. a. Diſproportion- 
able; unſymmetrical; ill adapted. 

DISPROPO RTION ALLY. 4d. Unſuitably 

With reſpect to quantity or value. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATE. a. Unſymmetri- 
cal; unſuitable to ſomething elſe. Ray. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATELY. 4d. Unfuit- 
ably ; unſymmetrically. 

DISPROPO' RTIONATENESS. ſ. Unſuit- 
ableneſs in bulk or value. 

To DISPRO VE. v. 4. {dis and dn 1 
1. To confute an aſſer bon; to convict of 
errour or falſc hood. 
2. To convict a practice of errour. Hocker. 

DSD ROVER. , ¶ from diſprove. ] One hat 
confutes. 

DiSPU'NISHABLE. a. Without penal re- 
ſtraint. © © Swift, 

DISPU”TABLE. @. {from di ente. 

1. Liable to conteſt; comrovertible, 
South, 
2. Lawſul to be conteſted, Swift. 

DI SPUTANT, /. from diſpute ; diſputans, 
-Latin.] A controvertifi ; an arguer; a 
reaſone*, Spectater. 

DI'SPUTANT, 2. Diſputing; engaged in 
controverſy. Milton. 

DISPUTA TION. ſ. from diſputatio, Latin. ] 
4. The ſcill of controveriy 3 argumcenta- 

0 tion. 

* Controverſy; erzumentel conteſt. 
8 | Sidncy. 


Dis TATIVE. 4 [from dipux) 


Hooker, 


dis. 


DISPUTA'TIOUS, 
« : Clined't6 diſpute z — — th 


ESPE 
z * 


. to debate. ESPE 


To DISPU'TE. v. #. fd . il, 
, to 
contend by LAY 74 20 at 
trovert. Tu 3 
To DISPU'TE, &. 2% SRO 


T. To contend for. ane 
2. To oppoſe; to queſtion, _ 
+. To diſculs; to conſider, 


DISPU/TE. . Conteſt controvh, 


DISPU'TELESS. a. Urdilputel; 
trovertible. 
DISPU'TER. of. MTs 
to argument, Stilln 
DISQUALIFICA'TION. /, Tha 
diſqualifies, 
To DISQUALIFY, v. a. [di ind 
1. To make unfit; to diſable by! * 
tural or legal impediment. 
2. Lo deprive of & right or claim j 
poſitive reſtrictiofl. 
To DISOUATNTITT. v. 4, To ia 
DISQUYET, J. Uneafineſs ; reſtleſſath; 
ation; anxiety, 1 
DISQUYET. a Unquiet; — 
To DISQUVET. v. 4. To aten; 0 
uneaſy; to fret; to vex. Ref 
DIS Ul ETER. * A diſturbet; 8 


DISQUYETLY. ad. Without nf; 
ly. 

DISQUIETNESS: he NO 

neſs; anxiety. ! 


DISQUIETUDE. . Vneaſinels; an 


er. 
UPT 
of bre 


ATIS! 
un.] 

jonten! 
TIS] 
get Tory. 

(TIS| 
able te 
8A“ 
Alcon 
ISSE'C 
To cu 
To din 
tomiſt 
E'CTI 
of ſe 
j ang 
ISSE] 
difpo! 
EISIN 
unla\ 


F170 
oſſeſſe 
PoE“) 
0 hie 
| that 


10 pre 
DISQU ISI'TION, 15 [ diſquijiti 9 
Examination; diſputative © 


ite. 
MBI 
þ le j | 
wn. 
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To DISRA'NK. v. 4. To degrade fraf 
rank, 
DISREG A'RD. 1 Slight notice; 1 ep 
To anon d RD. v. a. To light; U 
5 5 RY 
DISREG A'RDFUL. 4. Negligentz 
temptuous. 


DISREGA'RDFULLY. ad. Contemp 
DISRE'LISH. ſ. [dis and reliſþ.] 
1. Bad taſte ; nauſeouſneſs. 
2. Diſlike; ſqueamiſknels. 
To DISRE'LISH. v. a. [from the nou 
1. To infeft wich an nee til 


2. To want a taſte of. 
DISREPUTA'TION, / [di ut 

tion.] Difgrace 3 diſuonour. 
DISREPU” E. ſ. [dis and repute.] * 

racter 3 diſhoxourz want of run "i 


18 


. , [dis and re PM Inci- 
rk Ct. þ AAN dd 


z want o Clarendon, 


N FSPE 
| il. F 
i L LY, ad. Irreverently. 
9 0 2. To undreſs; to un- 
NO BE. e. 8 l Wotton, 


"TION. / [diraptio Latin.] The 
ing aſunder; a breach; rent. 
„ Ray. Blackmore, 


SFA'CTION. /. [4is and ſatiſ- 
* The ſtate { being diſſatisfied ; 


ontent. ng hg 
TISFA'CTORINESS. /. | from diſſa- 
.] Inability to give content. 
\TISFA/CTORY. a. [from diſſatisſy.] 
able to give content. ; 
a'TISFV. v. 4. [dis and ſatisfy. ] 
diſcontent ; to, diſpleaſe. Collier, 
PSE CT. v. 4. [difſeco, Latin. ] 
Jo cut in pieces. ; Roſcommon. 
Tq divide and examine minutely, as an 


in! tomif, Atterbury, 
ECTION, /. e Latin.] The 
of ſeparating the parts of animal bo- 


anatomy. Glanville, 
PSE IZE. v. a. [diſſaiſer, French, ] 
ifpoſſels ; to deprive, Ike. 
EISIN, /. [ from difgaifir, French. 
ualawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 


| Corvel, 
FIZOR, /. [from diſſeixe.] 
oſeſſes another, 
ISEMBLE, v. a. [difſimulo, Latin. ] 
0 hide under falſe appearance; to pre- 
| that not to be which really is. 


«+ ah Hayward, 
| lo pretend that to be which is not. 

10, | 6, Prior. 
uin PE MBLE. v. n. To play the hy- 

171 by Pie, Robe, 

ade 0 MBLER, .. [from diſſemble.] An hy- 


ne; a man who conceals his true diſ- 


ez net e. : Raleigh, 
thts J MELINGLY, ad, With difliimula- 
f. Si j dyporritically, Knolles. 
gents PLMINATE, v. a, ¶ diſſemino, Lat.] 


Kitter as ſeed; to ſpread every way. 
Hammond. Atterbury. 


] MNA'TION, fe Ldiſſeminatio, Lat.] 
at of ſcattering like feed. Brun. 


PINATOR, j. [diferinator, Lat.] 


hen a ſcatters; a ſpreader, Dec, of Piety. 
ot i! ENSION, . [ difſenſio, Latin. ] Dita. 


went; ſtrife; contention 3 breach of 
f 

, * a 
Nous - nolles 


is Diſpoſed to diſcord ; 
* 10us, A cham, 
6] * I NT, 8 diſſentis, Latin 
eybl * in opinion, Addi ſon. 
i 44 | 


errul., 4. Irreverent; un- 


He that 


18 


2, | To differ; ta be of a contrary nature; 


i Hooker , 
om wi. [from the verb.] Diſagree- 
ment; difference of opinion; declaration o 


difference of og inion. Bentley. 
DISSENTA'NEOQUS, 2. | from difent. ] 
Diſagreeable; inconſiſter t; contrary, 
DISSENTER. /. {from diſſent. 
1. One that diſagrees, or declares his difs 
agreement from an opinion; Locke, 
2, One who, for whatever reaſon, refuſes 
the communion of the Engliſh church. 
DISSERTA'TION, ſ. [differtatio, Latin.} 
A diſcourſe, _ Pope. 
To DISSE RVE. v. a. [dis and ſerve.] To 
do injury to; to miſchief; to harm. 
: : | | Clarendon, 
DISSE'RVICE. ſ. [dis and ſervice.] Injury; 
miſchief, 7 the Collier. 
DISSE'RVICEABLE, 3. Injurious; miſ- 
chie vous. . | 
DISSE'RVICEABLENESS. /. Injury; harm; 


hurt, Norris, 


_ To DISSETTLE. v. a. To unſettle; to put 


out of the eſtabliſhed ſtate, 

To DISSE'VER. v. a. [dis and ſever,] To 
part in two; to break; to divide; to ſe- 
parate; to diſunite. Raleigh, 

DYSSIDENCE. ſ. [diffideo, Latin.] Diſ- 

cord; diſagreement, 

DISSFLIENCE. ſ. [diffilio, Latin.] The 
act of ſtarting aſunder. 
DISSTLIENT. a. { diffiliens, Latin. ] Start- 

ing aſunder; burſting in two. 

DISSILT TION, /. [ diſſilio, Latin-] The act 
of burſting in twg. Boyle. 

DISSI'MILAR, a. [dis and fimilar.] Un- 
like; heterogeneous. Boyle. Newton, 

DISSIMILA'RITY. ſ. | from diffimilar. J 
Unlikeneſs; diſſimilitude. Cbeyne. 

DISSIMFLIT.UDE, ſ. Unlikeneſs; want of 
reſemblance. Stilling fleet. Pepe. 

DISSIMULA'TION,. ſ. [diffimulatio, Lat.] 
The act of diſſembling; hypocriſy. South. 

DI'SSIPABLE. 4. [from diſſipate.] Eafily 
ſcattered, Bacon. 

To DLSSIPATE. v. a. [diffipatus, Latin. 1 
I, To ſcatter every way; to diſperſe. 

i Moodævard. 
2. To ſcatter the attention. Sawage's Life, 


3. To ſpend a fortune. London, 
DISSIP ACTION. . [dſpatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of diſperſion, — 
2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. Milton. 
Scattered attention. Swift. 


To DISSO'CIATE. v. a. [diffocio, Latin. } 
To ſeparate; to diſunite; to part, 
DISSO'LVABLE, a, [ from diſſolve.] Capa- 
ble of diſſolution. CANTLY 
DI'SSOLUBLE. 4. | diſſolubilis, Latin.] Ca- 
pable of ſeparation ef one part from an- 
other. Woodward, 
Nn DISSQLU + 
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DISSOLUBLLITY. Fa [from diſſluble.] Li- DISSUA'SION. J. [diffuaſo, Lat 


ableneſs to ſuffer a diſunion of parts. 


To DISSO'LVE. v. a. ¶ diſſolvo, Latin. ] 
1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by 
diſuniting the parts, as by heat or moiſture; 


|  _Wiodward. 
2. To break; to diſunite, in any manner, 

FP 2 Pet. 
3. To looſe; to break the fies of any 
thing. | | Million. 
4. To ſeparate perſons united, &Shakeſp, 
5. To break up aſſemblies, Bacon, 
6. To ſolve; to clear. Daniel. 
7. To break an enchantment. Milton. 


8. To be relaxed by pleaſure. Dryden, 
To DISSO'LVE. D. ile | 
Addiſon. 


1, To be melted. 
2, To fall to nothing. Shakeſpeare, 
. To melt away in pleaſure. 
DISSO'LVENT. a. from diſſelve.] Having 
DISSO'LVENT. /. That which has the 
power of diſuniting the parts of any thing, 
; Arbathnot, 
PISSO'LVER. ſ. That which has the 
power of diſſolving. Arbuthnot, 
DISSO'LVIBLE. a. [from diſſolve.] Liable 
do periſh by diſſolution. Hale. 
DI'SSOLUTE. a. [ diſſolutus, Latin.] Looſe; 
wanton 3 unreſtrained z luxurious; de- 
bauched. Hayward, Rogers. 
DVSSOLUTELY, ad. | from difſolute. ] 
Looſely ; in debauchery. Wiſdom, 
DI'SSOLUTENESS. /. from diſſolute.] Looſe- 
neſs; laxity of manners; debauchery. Locke, 
DISSOLU'TION. ſ. I diſlatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſ- 
ture. 
2. The ſtate of being liquefied. | 
3. The ſtate of melting away. Shakeſpeare, 


9. The act of breaking up an aſſembly, 
10. Looſeneſs of manners. 
mixture of harſh, unharmonious ſounds, 


DVSSONANT,. a. [difſorans, Latin. 


1. Harſh; unharmonious. 


portunity from any thing. 


diſſuades. 


of reaſon or importugity as: | 
debortation. © Win 


_ DISSUA'SIVE, a. [from di 
tatory ; tending & deter, l | 
DISSUA'SIVE, f. Dehortation 

to turn the mind off from any j q 


DISSY'LLABLE. /. [2 
1 of two ſyllables. 
'STAFF, ſ. ¶dirxæp, Saxon, 
1. The ſtaff rom which E.. 
in ſpinning. 


. 1 
2. It is uſed as an ; 
ſex, emblem of th 


DISTAFF-THISTLE. J A mit 
Fo DISTA'IN. v. a, 14 and 2 
2. To blot; to ſully with infamy, 


DISTANCE. ſ. [difance, French : d 


the power of diſſolving or melting. Ray. 


To DI'STANCE. v. a, [from the nn NT 


4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſepara- DI'STANT. a. [difans, Latin.] 


miles diſtant. 


tion of its parts, South, 
2 ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any 
7. | Bacon, 

6. Death; the reſolution of the body into 
its conſtituent elements. Raleigh, 
7. Deſtruction. + Hooker, 


8. Breach of any thing compacted. South, DISTA'STE. ſ. [66 and tafte.] 
"I Atterbury. 
PRISONER: / [ diſſonance, French,] A 
; Milton. To DISTA'STE. v. 4. [from the nov 
Thomſon, 
2. Incongruous; diſagreeing, Hakexwill. 
To DISSUA'DE., v. a. [difſuadeo, Latin.] 
1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or im- 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To repreſent any thing as unfit, Milton, 
DISSUA'DER, /. [from diſſuade. } He that 


4. | | 
DISTA'STEFUL, a. [diſafs and ſu Th 


1 Malign 
E Mp! 
A diſp 
A dile: 
Want « 
G mw 
7 OVernment of the 
6 and hs [Want 
j Pepras 
Tumul 
Vneaſi 
ISTE'N 
To diſe 
To dif 
To dif 
To del 


. 


1. To ſtain; to tinge. 


To ma 
EMP] 
modera 
EMP 
|] 


lutem 


Latin.] 
1. Diſtance is ſpace confidered þ 
any two beings, 
2. Remoteneſs in place. 
3. The ſpace kept between two ant Ag 
in fencing. Shak Violer 
4. Contrariety ; oppoſition, Shak a 
ö. A ſpace marked on the courſe wha 
orſes run, LF Cant 
6. Space of time, | 
7. Remoteneſs in time. $ PTE 
8. Ideal disjunction. kh cv 
9. Reſpect; diſtant behaviour, [ N 
10. Retraction of kindneſs; rele ad 


I. To place remotely ; to throw of The a 


the view, . j 
2. To leave behind at a race the le 
a diſtance, 


Bread 
The ; 
ISTH, 
veth! 
IcH 
wople 
ef 
Pri“ 
Tod 
Jof 
Jou 


1. Remote in place; not near. 
2. Remote in time either paſt orf 
3. Remote to a certain degree; 


4. Reſerved; fly. 
Not primary; not obvious. 


1. Averſion of the palate; di 


2. Diſlike; uneaſineſs. 
3. Anger; alienation of affection. 


1. To fill the mouth with nauſcoul = 
Shah " 


2. To diſlike; to loath. Chal The 
3. To offend; to diſguſt, 
To vex; to exaſperate. 


I. Nauſeous to the palate; die Nh 


2. Offenſive; unplealinge 


malevolent. 
J. Ldis and temper.] 
ate mixture of parts. 


Suckling. 
R aleigb. 


Browns. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Want of due balance between WE 
Depravity of inclination, King Charles, 
Tumultuous di ſorder. Waller. 
Uncaſineſs. Shakeſpeare, 
rk Mp ER. v. 4. [dis and temper, ] 
To diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare, 
To diſorder, Boyle, 
To diſturb; to ruffle. Ek Dryden, 

emper or moderation. 

To deſtroy temp . 


To make diſaffected. . Shakeſpeare. 


TMPERATE. 4. [dis and temperate. ] 
moderate, 
EMPERATURE, ſ. [from 


Raleigb. 
diſtempe- 


Inemperateneſs ; exceſs of heat or 
x | Abbot, 
Violent tumultuouſneſs ; outrageouſ- 


Perturbation of the mind. Shakeſpeare, 
(infuſion 37 commixture of extremes. 
Shakeſpeare, 
END. v. 2. [diftendo, Latin. ] To 
tch out in breadth, Thomſon, 
ENT. . [from diftend.} The ſpace 
ooh which any thing is ſpread, 
| V attons 
NTION, ſ. [diftentio, Latin, ] 
The aft of ſtretching in breadth, 
7 Arbuthnet, 
Freadth ; ſpace occupied, | 
The act of ſeparating one part from an- 
tf, Motton. 
PTHRONI ZE, v. a. [dis and throne, ] 
tethrone, Spenſer, 
ICH, [:[diflichon, Latin. ] A couplet ; 
tuple of lines; an epigram confiſting 
Hef two verſes, Camden, 
BIIL, v. z. [diftille, Latin.] N 
To crop; to fall by drops. 
To flow gently and ſilently. 
Touſe a ill, 
DTIL, v. a. 
To let fall in drops. 


To force by fire through the veſſels of 

Allation. Shakeſpear Cs 

To av by diſtillation. Boyle, 

2 TION, J. | diftillatio, Latin. f. 

= a of droppir g, or falling in drops. 

he 2 of pouring out in drops, 

Wy which falls 31 drops} 

Meet of diflilling by fire. Aleevton, 

dle ſubftance drawn by the till, 
Shakeſpeare, 


ope . 
Raleigh, 
8 bakeſpear Co 


Job. Drayton, 


DISTYLLATORY, 4a. 
longing to diſtillation, 


1. One whopraCtiſes the trade of diſining. 
| Boyle, 


2. One who makes pernicious inflamma- _ 


tory ſpirits, | : 
DISTILMENT, f. [from diffil.] That 

which is drawn by diſtillation. 
DISTINCT. 4. [ difin&us, Latin.] 

1. Different; not the ſame, Stilli . 

2. Separate; not conjunct. Tithe on. 

3. Clear; unconfuſed. N Milton. 

4. Spotted; variegated, Milton. 
5. Marked out; ſpecified. Milton. 
DISTINCTION. ſ. [diſtinct io, Latin.] 

1. Note of difference. 

2. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 

3. That by which one differs from another. 

| Locke, 

4. Preferenceor neglect in compariſon with 

ſomething elſe, Dioden. 

5. Separation of complex notions. 

RE | Shakeſpeare. 

6. Diviſion into different parts. ryden. 

7. Notation of difference between things 
ſeemingly the ſame; diſcrimination. 
f N. orr ig. 
8. Diſcernment; judgment. | 
DISTI'NCTIVE., 2. [from diftin&.] 

1. That which makes diſtinction or differ- 

ence. | | | Pope. 

2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh 3 judi- 

_ cious, | | Brozon, 
DISTI'NCTIVELY. ad. In right order; 
not confuſedly, Shakeſpeare, 

DISTYNCTLY, ad. [from diftin&.] 

1. Not confufedly. 8 Neevtor, 
2. Plainly; clearly. Dryden, 
DISTI'NCTNESS. f. [from diftin&.] 

1. Nice obſeryation of the difference be- 
tween things. ay. 

2. Such diſcrimination of things as makes 
. them eaſy to be obſerved. 

To DISTI'NGUISH, v. a. [diftinguo, Lat.] 


1. To note the diverſity of things. Hooker, 


2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark 

of honour, rior, 

3. To divide by notes of diverſity, Burnet, 

4. To know one from another by any 

mark, | Watts. 

5. To diſcern critically ; to judge, 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate. 
| | ; Locke. 
7. To make known or eminent. 

To DISTI'NGUISH, v. n=. To make diſ- 

tinction; to find or ſhew the difference. 


Child, 
DISTINGUISHABLE, 
guiſp.] 


Nn 2 1. Capable 


[from aiftil,] oo 
DIS TILLER. .. {from di.. 


. [from din 


4 


DIS 
1. Capable of being diſtingniſhed, Hale. 
2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 
| Swift. 

DISTI'NGUISHED. fart, a. Eminent ; ex- 

traordinary. 
DISTI'NGUISHER. ſ. | from diſtinguiſh. ] 

1. A judicious obſerver ; one that accurate- 
ly diſcerns one thing from another. 


2. He that ſeparates one thing from an- 


other by proper marks of diverſity. 


8 Brown. 
DISTYNGUISHABLY. ad. With giftinc- 
tion, ; | Pope. 


DISTI'NGUISHMENT. ſ. Diſtinction; ob- 
ſervation of difference. Graunt, 
To DISTO'RT.. v. a. ¶ diftortus, Latin. ] 
© 2, To writhe; to twiſt; to deform by ir- 

regular motions, Smith. 

2. To put cut of the true direction or 
poſture. 7 f Tillotſon, 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning. 

| Peacham, 


PISTO'RTION, /. Late gie Lat.] Irregu- 


lar motion by which the face is writhed, or 
the parts diſordered. | Prior. 


To DISTRA'CT, v. 4. part. paſſ. diſtracted * 


anciently diftraught. [ diftraftus, Latin, ] 
32. To pull different ways at once. 

2. To ſeparate 3 to divide, Sfatkeſpeare. 

3. To turn from a ſingle direction toward 

various points, South, 

4. To fill the mind with contrary confi- 

derations ; to perplex, Pſalms, Locke, 

5, To make mad. Locke, 
DISTRA'CTEDLY. ad. from diſtract.] 
Madly; frantickly. N Shad eſpeare. 
PISTR A'CTEDNESS. ad. [from diſtra@.] 
The ſtate of being diſtrafted 3 madneſs, 
DISTRA'CTION. ſ. [ diftr.&io, Latin, ] 

1. Tendency to different parts. | 

1 Shakeſpeare, 

2. Confuſion ; ſtate in which the attention 


is called different ways, Dryden, 
3. Perturbation ob mind, Faller. 
4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits, 
et Atterbury. 
. Diſturbance; tumult cauſed by differ- 
ence of ſentiments, _ Clarendon, 
mo DISTRA'IN, v. 4. {| from Giftringo, 
Latin. | To ſeize, | Shakeſpeare, 
To DISTRA'IN. . . To make ſeizure, 


Marvel. 
DIS TRAINER. ſ. {from diſtrain.] He that 


ſeizes. 


PISTRA'INT. /, [from diftrain.] Seizure. : 


PISTRAVUGHT. part, a, | from diſtract᷑. ] 
Difſtr-Qed, RR Camgen, 
DISTRE'SS, /. [deftrrſe, French,] ' 
1. The act of making a legal ſeizure. 
24 Compulfion, by which a man is aſſur- 
$9 to appear in court, or pay a debt, 


Coꝛvel. 
9 ; 


Rogers. 


- DISTU'RBANCE, /. {from 4 


D138 
3. The thing ſeized by law, 


4. Calamity ; miſery ;' mis 
To DISTRESS. „. n | 


1. To proſecute by law to a fe 
2. To haraſs; to make nile 


/ Devin 
LISTRE'SSFUL, a. [difrefs and 6 as 
ſerable ; full of God — 


To DIS TRT BU TE. . a, [abs 


To divide among more than two; h — 
5125 : Spenſer, Wal To { 
. J. [diftributy Top 
1. The act of diftributin alin | 
to others, 1 0 Pur 


2. Act of givin in chari 5 
DIsTRTBU TIE a, 774 4 

That which is employed in For 

others their , portions; as, 4% 

juſtice. D 

DISTRUBUTIVELY, ad. [from 4 

tive, | | 

1. By diſtribution. 

2. Singly; particularly, N 
DISTRICT, f. Ldiſtrictus, Latin,] 

1. The circuit within which amag 

compelled to appearance. 

2, Circuit of authority; province, 


3. Region; country; territory, Bly 
To DISTRU'ST, v. a, [dis and mmf 
regard with difference; not to jruk, 
DISTRU'ST, ſ. [from the verb.) 
1. Loſs of credit; Jols of confiden 


2. Suſpicion, ) 
DISTRU'STFUL. a, [diſtruſt and fl 
1. Apt to diſtruſt; ſuſpicious, 

2. Not confident z diffident. C. if 
3. Diffident of himſelf ; timorous, 
DISTRU'STFULLY. ad, In 0 1 
manner. | 
DISTRU'STFULNESS. ſ. The 
being diſtruſtful; want of contidend 
To DISTU'RB. v. a. [difturbe, low 
1. To perplex; to diſquiet. 
2. To confound to put into ure 
tions. e 
3. To interrupt; to hinder, ; 
4. To turn off from any direction. 


I, Perplexity; interruption of tran 
2 i 1 : 


2. Confuſion ; diſorder. | 
3. Tumult; violation of peace, 
DISTU'RBER. /. {from difturb.] 
1. A violator of peace; he that ca 
mults. : 1 
2. He that cauſes perturbation ©: 1 


Ital 


To DIS TURN. v. 4. [dis and i 
turn off, ; 
g ; 7 £% 


DIV 


TION, f. [dis and waluation.] 
— 5 — of reputation. 


uk. v. 4. [dis and value.] To 
<> — of the Tongue. 
MeV LOP. v. 4. developer, F rench.] 
uncover. TS , 
ION. / [dis and vnien.] f 
. fänger Clanville. 
f concord, 
SUN r. v. a, [dis and unite.] 
To ſeparate; to divide. Pope. 
t friends. 
ok rk. v. n. [dis _ _ To 
; to become leparate, 
aſunder 3 p South, 
INITY. / [dis and unity.] A ſtate of 
val ſeparation, More, 
SAGE. / [dis and uſage. ] The gradual 
tion of uſe or cuſtom, Hooker, 
ISE. v. 4. [dis and uſe. ] : 
Ceation of uſe 3 want of practice. 
Addiſon, 
Ceſſation of cuſtom, Arbuthnet, 
ISU/SE. v. 4. [dis and ꝝſe.] 
To ceaſe to make uſe of, Dryden, 
To diſaccuſtom, Dr den. 
ISVO'UCH. v. a. [dis and wouch. | To 
roy the credit of; to contradict, 
Shakeſpeare, 
NITTED, a. [dis and wit, ] De- 
ied of the wits; mad; diſtracted. 
8 Drayton. 
„ct, Dutch. ] A ditty; a poem. 


Spenſer. 

H. J die, Saxon.] perl 
A tench cut in the ground uſually be- 
een felds. Arbuthnot, 
Any long narrow receptacle of water, 

| Bacon. 
The moat with which a town is ſur- 
Inded, Knolles. 
Dich is uſed, in compoſition, of any 
tz worthleſs, S bakeſpeare, 
ITCH, v. 3. To make a ditch, 
Swifts 
DELIVERED. a, Brought forth in 
ned, 


a. Swift. 
RA MPICK, . { dithyrambus, Latin. ] 
Along in hoavur of Bacchus. 
My pcem written with wildneſs, 


LANDER, / Pepperwort, 1 2 
. J. ¶dictammus, Latin.] An 
= a, [from di'ty,] Sung; adapted 
wy Po : Milton. 
8p lacht, Dutch,] A poem to be 
3.75 : Hooker, 
An Arabick word, ] 
(221 of the oriental prins es. 


Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare, ; 
8 J. [from djtch,] One who digs 
thes, 


DIV 
2 Any council aſſembled. Pope. 


To DIVA'RICATE. v. n. [divaricatus, 
Latin.] To be parted into two; to hecome 


forked. | Woodward. 
To DIVA'RICATE. v. a. To divide into 
two; to make forked. | Grew. 
DIVARICA'TION. /. [divaricatio, Latin. ] 
1. Partition into two. Ray. 
2. Diviſion of opinions. Brown, 


To DIVE. v. 3. [vippan, Saxon.] 
1. To fink voluntarily under water, 
Dryden, 
2. To go under water in ſearch of any thing. 
| | Raleigh, 
3. To go deep into any queſtion, or ſcience, 
f Davies. Blackmore. 
4. To immerge into any buſineſs or condi- 
tion. | Shakeſpeare, 
To DIVE. v. a. To explore by diving. 


Den bam. 
DIVER. ſ. [from dive.] 

1. One that ſinks voluntarily under water. 

P opts 

2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 
treaſure, Woodward. 
3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
ſtudy. Motton. 


To DIVE'RGE. v. u. diuergo, Latin. ] To 


tend various ways from one point. 


Newton. 
DIVE'RGENT, a. [from divergens, Latin.] 
Tending to various parts from one point. 


 DI'VERS. a. [diverſus, Latin.] Several; 


ſundry 3 more than one, Mpbitgift. 


D VERSE. a. [ diverſus, Latin.] 


1. Different from another. Daniel. 
2. Different from itſelf; multiform. 
| Ben Tobnſon. 
In different directions. Pope. 
DIVERSIFICA'TION. f., [from diverſify. ] 
I, The act of changing forms or qualities. 
Boyle. 
2, Variation; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity, _ 
. Change; alteration. Hale, 
To DIVERSIFY. v. a. [diverſifier, Fr.] 
1. To make different from another; to di- 


ſtinguiſh, Auadiſon. 
2. To make different from itſelf; to va- 
riegate. Sidney. 


DIVERSION. 7 [from divert.] | 
1. The act of turning any thing off from 
its courſe, Bacon. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper courſe or tendency, 


| Denham, 
3. Sport; amuſement ; ſomething that un- 
bends the mind. Waller. 


4. [In war.] The act or purpoſe of draw- 

ing the enemy off from ſome deſign, by 

threatening or attacking a diſtant part. 
DIVERSITY. ſ. [ diverfite, Fr. from diver- 


ſitas, Latin.] : 
1. Differ» 


1 
it - 
* 
nl 
1 * 
i 
c 1 
| | 
[ 
| 


DIST 


1. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikenefs, 
| , H ooker. 
2. Variety. Arbuthnot, 


3. Diſtinction of being; not identity, & wh | 


4+ Variegation. ope. 
PTVERSLV. ad. [from diver ſe. ] 
1. In different ways; differently; variouſly, 


oy 2. In different directions. 
To DIVE'RT. . a. ¶ diverto, Latin.] 
1. To turn off from any direction or courſe. 


Locke. 


2. To draw forces to a different part. 
Davies. 
3. To withdraw the mind. Philips, 
4. To pleaſe ; to exhilarate, Swift, 
5. To ſubvert; to deftroy. Shakeſpeare, 
-DIVE/RTER, /. {from the verb.] Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates, Walton. 
To DIVER TI'SE. v, a. ¶ divertiſer, French, ] 

To pleaſe; to cxhilaratey to divert. 


Dryden. 


DIVE'RTISEMENT. , [divertiſſement; Fr]. 


Diverſion; delight; pleaſure. Gov, of T. 
DIVE'RTIVE. @. [| from divert. ] Recrea- 
tive; amuſive, Ropers, 
To DIVE'ST, v. a. [deveſtir, Fr,] To ſtrip; 
to make naked. Denham, 
DIVE'STURE, f. [from divef.] The act of 
putting off, Boyle. 
DIVI'DABLE. 'a. [from divide.] Separate 


different; parted., Shakeſpeare, 
DIVI'DANT, 8. from divide.] Different; 
ſeparate, Shakeſpeare, 


To DIVIDE. v. a. ¶divido, Latin, ] 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
| Kings. Locke, 
2. To ſeparate; to keep apart; to ſtand as 


a partition between, Dryden, 
3. To diſunite by diſcord, Luke, 
4. To deal out; to give in ſhares, Locke. 


5. To ſeparate intellectually; to diſtinguiſh, 
To DIVI DE. v. 2. To part; to ſunder; to 
break friendſhip, Sbateſpeare. 
PIVIDEND. /. [from divido.] 
I. A ſhare; the part allotted in diviſion. 
Decay of Piety, 
2. Dividend is the number given to be 
parted or divided, a 
PIVI'DER. /. [ from divide. 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 
Digby. 
2. A diſtributer; hg who deals out to each 
his ſhare, Luke, 
3. A difuniter. | Swift. 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes, _ 
DIVFDEUAL. a. [dividuus, Latin. ] Divids 
ed; ſhared or participated in common with 
others. | Milton, 
DIVINA'”TION. ſ. [divinatio, Latin, ] Pre- 
 diftionor foretelling future things, 
| Meeker, 


DIVINE. #, 


Wotton, 
-DIVI'NE, hk 


3 la 
DIVTI/NER. .. [from to divine.) 


D Iv 


[divinus, Latin,] 


he pꝛ 
1. Partaking of the nature of Gy, 


Ly1din 
p Diſun! 
2. Proceeding from God: gat ©. 1 
human, s m God 5 not num | 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme | | 


4» Preſageful ; divining; preſcien 


ne of 
ſtribu 
pace 

ume. 

diſtin 
In ar 
ng of 
z0y 5 
Subdi 
ſpecie 
COR, 

given, 


1. A minifter of 1 
clergytnan, the goſpel; ug 


2. A man ſkilled in divinity ; athal 
To DIVINE, v. a. [divins, Latin.) 1 


tel; to foreknow. Hall 
To DIVINE. v. . | 
1. To utter prognoſtication. $i 
2. To feel preſages. Shel 
3+ To conjecture; to gueſs, 
DIVI'NELY, ad. {from divine. 


1. By the agency or influence of 6; 


NCL. 
The | 


deparal 
he { 
ved, 


2. Excellently; in the ſupreme iy The ca 


Hooker, | 

3» In a manner noting a deity, 
DIVINENESS. fe (from divine.) 
1. Divinity; participation of the din 
ture, 
2. Excellence in the ſupreme degre 


O'R 
o ſep 


To fot 
e. 
o ſep 
lo tak 
CE. 
e; fe 
185 
ule v 


1. One that profeſſes divination, of 
of revealing occult things by ſype 
means. 
2. Conjecturer; gueſſer, 
DIVI'NERESS. /. | from divize.] 
pheteſs, ; 
DIVINITY, ſ. [divinite, French; a 
Latin, ] 
1. Participation of the nature ander 
of God; deity z godhead, Sti 
2. The Deity ; the Supreme Being 
Cauſe of cauſes, , 
3. Falſe god, 
4. Celeſtial being, . 
5. The ſcience of divine thing thy 


LTI 
er to 
INAL 
Relati 
onſt; 
Perfor 


Wal. 
H 
VAI. 
Da, 
"RN 
gh of 


6. Something ſupernatural, Sl 
DIVI'SIBLE. 2. [ divifbil, Latin.) 


ble of being divided into parts; I 
5 To pu 

DIVISIBI'LITY. /. [vis dT... 
The quality of admitting — 110 


DIVI'SIBLENESS. /. [from dei 
viſibility z ſeparability, 
DIVI'SION. /. [ diviſe, Latin.] | 
1. The act of dividing any * 


WSI 
ack: 
LEN 
keck, 
3 AR 
2. The ſtate of being divided. 
3. That by wbich any thang 1s keps 
par tition. ö 


1% 2 
UNE 


DIZ 


. 1 +.Conarated from the reſt 
pepart which is ſeparated Ain. 


iiding. 4 Q 

se diſcord; difference. | 
- hilunion; diſcord; . f Piery, 
nl hne of the parts into which a diſcourſe 

—_ een the notes of . 
1 - . Shakeſpeare, 

difintion, Exodus. 


In arithmetick.] The ſeparation or 
ng of any number or quantity given, 
any parts aſſigned. Cocker. 
Soddiviſion ; diſtinction of the genus 
ſpecies, 5 Shakeſpeares 
$OR. /. [diviſor Latin, ] The num- 
given, by which the dividend is divid- 


RCE, /. [diworce, French. ] | 

The 4 ſeparation of huſband and 
Dryden. 

beparation 3 diſunion. Xing Charles, 

The ſentence by which a marriage is 

ved, | 

The cauſe of any penal ſeparation, 

Shakeſpeare. 

O'RCE, v. 4. [from the noun, ] 

o ſeparate a huſband or wife from the 


Mo force aſunder; to ſeparate by vio- 


ol . Hooker, 
tak o ſeparate from another. Hooker, 

To take away, Shakeſpeare. 
os JRCEMENT., ſ. [from Fares, Di- 
pe ej ſeparation of marriage. Deuteron. 


VRCER, ſ. [from divorce.] The perſon 
ule which produces divorce or ſepara- 
Drummond, 

ETICK, a. [ NMeHH⁰e.] Having the 
ter to provoke urine, Arbuthnot, 
INAL, a, [djurnus, Latin, ] 
Relating to the day, Brown, 
nfituting the day. Prier. 
Performed in a day ; daily; quotidian. 

i Milten, 
WAL, , [dinrnal, French.] A jour- 
- book. | 


WALLY, ad, {from diurnal,] Daily; 


Shak | N. Tatler. 
a. RNITY, / [diuturnitas, Latin] 
| 3 dt of duration, Brown. 


ICE. v. 4. [divulge, Latin. ] 


0proclaim, Milton, 
LER. / I ſrom divulge.] A publiſher. 
| King Charles. 
LION, / [dioulfio, Latin.] The act 
Rae away, | Brown. 
R. v. a. from dight,] To dreſs 3 
tick, in Shad, 1 a Swift 


AD, J. from dizzy.] A block- 


K; 2 fool, 


NESS, |. [from dizzy.] Gidaineſs. 
Glagville, 


DI'ZZY, 4. [d1p1z, Saxon.} + 


Topubliſk; to make publick, Hooker. 


Sift. ; 


0 


1. Giddy; vertiginous. | Miles. 
2. Cauſing giddineſs. Shakeſpeares. 
3. Giddy; thovghtleſs, Milton. 


To DFZZY. v. a. To whirl round; to 


make giddy. Shakeſpeare, 


To DO. v. a. preter. did; part. paſſ. dane. 
I don, Saxon; doen, Dutch. ] 


1. To practiſe or act any thing good or bad. 


Pſalms. 
2. To perform; to atchieve. Collier, 
3. To execute; to diſcharge. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To cauſe, * Spenſer. 
58. To tranſaQ, Act. 
6. To produce any effect to another. 
Shaleſpeare. 


7. To have recourſe to; to practiſe as the 
»» ·˙¹ Feremiab. 
8. To perform for the benefit of another. 

| Samuel. 
9. To exert; to put forth. 2 Tim. 
10. To manage by way of intercourſe or 


dealing. Boyle. Recve. 

11. To gain a point; to effect by influence. 

: Shakeſpeare. 
12. To make any thing what it is not. 

Shakeſpeare, 

13. To finiſh; to end. — 

14. To conclude; to ſettle. Tillotſon, 


15. THis phraſe, har to Do with, fignifies 
how to beſtow ; what uſe to make of; what 
courſe to take; how to employ; which 
way to get rid of, Tillotſon. 


To DO. v. n. f 


1. To act or behave in any manner well or 
ill. Temple. 
2. To make an end; to conclude. 
Spectator. 
3. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to ceaſe 
to care about. Stilling fleet. 
4. To fare; to be with regard to ſickneſs or 
health; as, how do you? Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To ſucceed; to fulfil a purpoſe, 
6. To Do is uſed for any verb to ſave the 
repetition of the verb; as, I Hall come, 
but if I do not, go away; that is, if I 


come ot. 


7. Do is a word of vehement command, or 


earneſt requeſt; as, help me, do.; make haſte, 
do. | Taylor, 
1. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes ex- 
pletively ; as, I do love, or, I love; I did 
love, or, I lowed. Bacon, - 
9. Sometimes emphatically z as, I do bate 
bim, but will not <urong him. 
Shakeſpeare, 
10. Sometimes by way of oppoſition z as, 
I did love bim, but ſcorn him now. 


DO'CIBLE. a. [ docilis, Latin. ] Tractable; 


_ docile ; eaſy to be taught. Milton, 


DO'CIBLENESS. ſ. ¶ from dbcible.] Teach- 
ableneſs; docility, 


Waltons 


DO 


2 DOCK. v. 4. [from dock, a tail.] 


DOD 


DO'CILE. a. I docilis, Latin.] Teachable; 
eaſily inſtructed; tractable, Ellis, 
DOCTLITY. f. [ docilite, Fr. from docilitas, 
Latin.] Aptneſs to be taught; readineſs to 
learn, \ N Grew, 
DOCK. ſ. [vocca, Saxon,] An herb, 
DOCK. /. The ſtump of the tail, which re- 
mains after docking. Grew, 
DOCK. ſ. [As ſome imagine, of Foye7ov. ] 
A place where water is let in or out at 
pleaſure, where ſhips are built or laid up. 
Addiſon, 


1. To cut off a tail. 
2. To cut any thing ſhort, 

3. To cut off part of a reckoning, 
4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. _ 
DO/CKET. ſ. A direction tied upon goods; 
a ſummary of a larger writing, | 

DO'CTOR. ſ. [deofor, Latin. ] 
1. One that has taken the higheſt degree in 
the faculties of divinity, law, or phyſick. 
In ſome univerſities they have doctors of 


8 wift, 


muſick. Sbakeſpeare. 
2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion. 
Der ham. 


3. A phyſician: one who undertakes the 
cure of diſeaſes, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Any able or learned man. Digby, 
To DOCTOR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
phyſick ; to cure, 


' DU'CTORAL. 2. [ dectoralis, Latin.] Re- 


lating to the degree of a doctor. 
DO'CTORALLY, ad. [from doctoral.] In 
manner of a doctor, Hakewill. 
DO'CTORSHIP, /. from do&or.] The rank 
of a doctor. | Clarendon, 
DOCTRINAL, a. [ doctrina, Latin, ] 
1. Containing doctrine, South, 
2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 
ing. Hosoter. 
DOCTRINALLY. ad. [from doctrine.] In 
the form of doctrine; poſitively. Ray. 
DO'CTRINE. ſ. [do&rina, Latin. ] | 
1. The principles or poſitions of any ſect or 
maſter. | 
2. The art of teaching. Mark, 
DO'CUMENT. ſ. [do umentum, Latin. ] 
1. Precept; inſtruction; direction. 
Watts, 
2. Precept in an ill ſenſe; a precept ma- 
giſterially dogmatical. 
ä Government of the Tongue. 
DO'DDER. ſ. [touteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch. 
Skinner, ]  Dodder is a ſingular plant: 
whea it firſt ſhoots from the ſeed, it has 
little roots, which pierce the earth near 
the roots of other plants; but the capil- 
laments ſoon after clinging about theſe 
plants, the roots wither away, From this 
time it propagates itſelf along the talks 
of the plant, It has no leaves, 


Atterbury, | 


DO'GBRIAR. /. [deg and Gris] 


D'06 


Do pDERED. , f from dd, 10. 
EO On 7 
'CAGON, / 14; | 
figure of 9 8 * 
DODECATEMO/RION, |, n 
The twelfth part, | 1 


To DODGE. ». „. [from 
tion, | | 


2. To ſhift place as another ay 


* 


3. To play faſt and looſe; to ra 
tions and diſappoint them. 
DO/DKIN. ſ. [ duythen, Duteh,] A 
or little doit; a low coin, 
DO'DMAN, ſ. The name of af, 
DOE. /. [da, Saxon.] A ſhe deer; 
male of a buck, _ 
DOE. ſ. [from 70 do.] A feat; 
has to do, : 
DO'ER. f. [from to do.] 
x. One that does any thing good q 


2. Actor; agent, 
3. An active, or buſy, or valiant 


4. One that habitually performs 


tiſes, 


DOES. The third perſon from 4, 


To DOFF, v. a, [from do f. 
1. To put off dreſs, Milton, Dry 
2. To ſtrip... 0 
3. To put away, to get rid of, 

\ 


4+ To delay; to refer te another 


85 

DOG. ſ. [dopghe, Dutch, 
10 of ues animal ] ack 
In his ſpecies, 
2. Aconſtellationcalled Sirius,or 
riſing and ſetting with the fun d 
dog dre N 

3. A reproachful name for a 

4. To give er ſend to the Docs; 
away. To go tothe Doss; toi 

deſtroyed, or devoured. 

5. It is ufed as the male of ſerena 
as, the dog fox, the dog otter, 
To DOG, v. a. To hunt as à « 

ouſly and indefatigably,. _ 
DOG-TEETH. /. The teeth int 
head next to the grinders; the e 


DOG-TRICK, ,. [dg and wick. 
turn; ſurly or *brutal treatms 


DO'G-BANE. /. [dog and bare. ] 
DO'GBERRY-TREE. , Cornel 


& 


that bears the hip, 


DOG 
— a, {dog and N 


q Dryden. 
The days 
pA 115 4 22 yy with the 
| ch the dollar _ Clarendon. 


| 4 of Venice and — 


x, [from dog. wt jb} A 


| acious biting fly. 
nf Chapman. 


1, [from dig.] Sullen; ſour 3 
1. La ; gloomy. Hudibras. 
ſr ad. [from dogged. ] Sullenly ; 


NESS /. [from dogged. ] Gloom 


Ind ; fullenneſs. 
1 J A ſmall ſhip with one maſt, 


FREL, 4. Vile; deſpicable L 


ies, : it, 
fl. 4. I from dog. ] Curriſh 3 bru- 


FARTED, a. [ deg and Beart. ] 


_ malicious. Shakeſpeare. 
J [deg and holes] A vile 
= Pope, 


ENNEL, /. [dog and Rennel.] A 
hit or houſe for dogs. 
USE. . [dog and Jouſe.] An inſet 
prbours on dogs. 

{, (Latin. ] Eſtabliſhed onlnelple ; ; 
Mion. Dryden. 
TICAL, 
TICK, c thoritative; magiſte- 
Aßtire. - Boyle. 


rally; poſitively, South, 
ILICALNESS, /. [from dogmati- 
Weiferialneſs 3 mock authority, 
IST, fo [dogmatifte, Fr.] A 
teacher; a bold advancer of 
j Watts, 
War Zr. v. n. [from dogma.] 
n paßtively; to teach magiſterially. 


Blackmore, 

IIZ ER. 05 [from dogmatize. ] An 
"IT rial teacher. Hammond. 

I, |. [dog and roſe.] The flower of 
6 Derbam. 

. [dog and Aleep.] Pretended 

Addiſon. 

EAT. . [dog and meat. ] ys, 3 

ryden, 

M / (dig and Lar.] Th. ſtar 
m. to the dogdays. Addiſon. 
10 H. . A plant. Miller. 
A gentle trot like that of a 
Hudibras. 


. a. Tired as a dog. Shakeſp. 


lnlias . The title of the 


ery. 
ryden, To DOLE. v. 4. [from the' noun. 
EREL, {, Mean, deſpicable, worth- 
It 9 , Sevi 
Tatler.' 


a. [ from dogma. ] Au- 


STICALLY, ad, [from degmatical.] 


Cheap DO/GWOOD. See ConnELIAN* CHERRY,” 

DO/INGS. {from 9 do.] 
I, Things done; events; tranſactions. . 
2 Feats; actions; good or bad. Sidney. 
3. Behaviour; conduct. 6 Sidney. 
4. Stir ; buſtle; tumult. Hooker, 
© 5. Feſtivity.z mertiment; as gay doings, 

: DOIT. /. [duyt, Dutch. ] A ſmall piece of 


; Shake 


money, 


* DOLE. /. [from deal; velan, Saxon. | 


1. The act of diſtribution or dealing. 
Cleveland. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. 
i Hudibras. 
3. Proviſions or money fee in cba 


rity. Drygen. 
4. Blows dealt out. 


8 [ from dolor, Lat.] Grief ; ; ſorrow; mj- | 
S Ky 
To 


deal; to diftribute, 
DO'LEFUL. a. [dole and full,] 
1. Sorrowful ; expreſſing grief. 
South, Dryden. 
2» Melancholy ; feeling grief, Sidney. 
3- Diſmal; W ſorrow. Hooker. 
DO'LEFULLY.. ad . {from delefiul.) In » 
doleful manner. 
DO'LEFULNESS. /. {from 1 7 
1. Sorrow ; melancholy, 
2, Querulouſneſs. 6 IZA 


- Diſmalneſs, 

DO'LESOME. 4. [from dele.] e 

_ gloomy; diſmal. Pope, 

DO'LESOMELY. ad, my: deleſeme.] In a 
doleſome manner. : 

DO'LESOMENESS, f. [from Albis. J 
Gloom; melancholy. 

DOLL. . A little girl's puppet or baby. | 

DOLLAR. /. [ daler, Dutch] A nb, 
and German coin of different value, «from 
about two ſhillings and. fixpence to four 1 
ſixpence. 

DO'LLY. g. A ſpecies of woollen guff, -fo 
called, I ſuppoſe, from the name of the firſt 
maker, Congreves 

DOLORT FICK. 2. [delorificus, Lat.] = 
which cauſes grief or pain. 

DO'LOROUS. 4. (from dolor, Larne]. 

1. Sorrowful ; doleful ; diſmal Liter 
2. Painful. > 

DO/LOUR. J. [doler, Latin]: | 
I. Grief; ſorrow. | Shokeſpeares 
2. Lamentation; complaint. 

3. Pain; pang. Bacon. 

DO'LPHIN. [delpbin, Lat.] The name 
of a fiſh. Peacbam. 

DOLT. . [dol, Teutonick.] A heavy ſtu- 
pid fellow; a thickſcul. Shakeſpeare. 

DO'LTISH, 6. from doit,] 5 mean; 
blockiſh. Sidney, 
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 DU'MINANT. . (dominant, Fr.] Predo- F. Tol deſtine; to command 51 


* * 3 * ' 2 
e "oF 7 e's 
DON DOR 


bo MaRLE. . [demabilis, Lat.] Tame- DONE. part. paſſ of the ork 14 


able, DONE. inter je. Th | | 

DOMA'IN,. S- domaine, Fr.] * wager is concluded l 5 — 
1. Dominion; empire. Milton, ſered, he chat accepts it fayy an | 
2. Poſſeſſion; eſtate. Dryden, + 5 | YA 


DOME. ſ. [dome, French. do NON. / ſhow & 28 J 0 
1. A "af oa > 2 —_ a fabrick. Prior, ah ol 3 CY 
__ Hemiſpherical arch; a cupolala. 5 were kept, Y 
ME” CAL: "Py . NOR. f. A giver; a bei 
— bu of eg > @. | domeſticus, Lat.] 3 on 7 A Ever 3 a beloved 
1. Belonging to the houſe; not relating to DO'ODLE. ſ. A 'trifler; an ider. 
things publick. | Hooker, To DOOM. v. 4. [deman, Saxon) 
4. Private; not open. Hooker, 1. To judge. | 
3. Inhabiting the bouſe; not wild. Addiſ. 2. To condemn to any punifhmen 
4. Not foreign; inteſtine. Shakeſpeare, ſentence, - 
To DOME'STICATE. v. 4. [from donie- 3. To pronounce condemnation ne 
flick. | To make domeſtick; to withdraw © kes 7 
from the publick. 1 Clariſſa, 4. To command judicialy or f 
To DO MIFV. v. a. To tame. tively, | FO Shel 


minant; prefiding; aſcendant. trolable authority. 0 
To DO MIN ATE. v. a. ¶ dominatus, Lat.] DOOM, ſ- Idom, Saxon.] 
To predominate; to prevail over the reſt. 1. Judicial ſentence ; judgment, 
: Dryden, 2. The great and final judgment, 
DOMIN A*TION. ſ. [dominatio, Lat.] : | Kah 
1. Power; dominion. Shakeſpeare, 3 Condemnation. Na e 
2. Tyranny; infol-nt authority. Arbutbnot, 4. Determination declared. 
3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of 5. The ſtate to which one is defin 
angelick beings. Milton. 46Y 
DO'MINATIVE. &. [from dominate.] Im- 6. Ruin; deſtruction. 
perious ; inſolent. DU'OMSDAY. / I doom and di. 
Do TOR. ſ. [Latin.] The prefiding 2. The day of final and unyerl 
power. 5 Camden. ment; the laſt, the great day, 
To DOMINE'ER. v. u. [deminer, Lat.] To 2. The day of ſentence or coden 
rule with inſolence; to ſwell; to act with- - Shel 
out control. Prior. DO'OMSDAY-BOOK, f. fd 
DOMINICAL. a. [dominicalis, Latin.] Joo. ] A book made by order df 
That which notes the Lord's day, or the Conqueror, in which the ela 
Sunday. Holder, kingdom were regiſtered, , 
DOMUNION. ſ. [dominium, Latin. DOOR. . don, Saxon.} 
. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 1. The gate of a houſe; that whi 


3 | | Tickell, to yield entrance. ) 
2. Right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without being 2. In familiar langvage, a houſe. 
accountable, Lecke, 3. Entrance portal, 1 


3- Territory; region; diſtict. Davies. 4. Paſſage; avenue; means of fl 
4. Predominance; aſcendant. Dryden. n 
8 An order of angels. Coloſſians. . Our of Doors. No more to 

N. . [ Adaminus, Lat.] The Spaniſh Lielyf6 away. 

title for a gentleman z as, Don Quixote, 6. At the Door of any one. 

To DON. v. 4. {To do on] To put n. _ | chargeable upon him. 
| LETS, ' Fairfax, - 7. Next Door to. * 
DO'NARY. / {donarium, Lat.] A thing to. 4 

given to ſacted uſes. DO'ORCASE. ſ. ¶ dior and 40. 

DONA'TION. ſ. ¶ donatio, Latin. ] frame in which the door 1s 10 
7. The att of giving any thing. South. S £ 

2. The grant by which any thing is given. DO'ORKEEPER. . [do 11 
3 ee | Raleigh. Porter ; one that keeps the ent 
DO NATIVE. /. { denatif, Fr.] houſe. 15 

1. A giſt ; a largeſs; a preſent, Hogker, DO OE T. /. A paper containing 4 
2. In law.] A benefice merely given and 5 
collated by the patron to a man, withour DO'RMANT. a, [dormant Fr.) | 

T the ordinary. Coxvel, 1. Sleeping. 5 

| SY 


_— 


i 


5 


— 3, og 
; 0 I * : D O Us 
; 3 —— n — 


ee eee wh To have the intellect impaired by age or 


4 a a ſleep!9g W | Bacon. 9 aſhon. 33 3 eremiah, 

110 Pine e aue. \ Swift, Edo love to extremity, 7 Sidney. 

qr ou n not perpendicular. Cleveland. To Dor E upon. To regard with exceflive 

. TORY. þ [ dormitorium, Lat.] fondneſs. e aner. 

* | lace to lep in; a room with many DO TER. /. [from dote.] . pg F 

e þ ? ra Mortimer. 1. One whoſe underſtan ling is impaired by 
burial place. op Ayliffes years; adotard, , -  _ Burton, 
1OUSE, / [dormio and mauſe.] A 2+ A man fondly, weakly, and exceflively + 


1 «hich paſles a large part of in love. 1 Boyle, 
Lina! l,, * Ben Fobnſar; DO'TINGLY. od. [from dating] Fond 1 
. [from corny German, a thorn. ] 12 | Dryden, 
Am: of a fiſh; 5 Carew, DO'TTARD. ſ. A tree kept low by cutting, 
ment Nick. . [ot Doornick, in Flanders. ] 5 | A Bacon, 
| cer of linen cloth uſed in Scotland for DO TTEREL. /. The name of a bird, 
table, ; 


055 | „ 
DR, 4. 4. [ger, ſtupid, Teutonick, ] DO'UBLE. a. ¶ double, French. ] 28 "M2 
Yeafen or ſtupify with noiſe, Skinner, 1, Two of a ſort ; one correſponding 1 hy 
| celiſ. 


bald N A kind of flying inſect; the . :0thets,, © „ gen n Tae, | 
k | Tve-chafer, Grew. 2. Twice as much; contain the fame 
SL, 2 J [from dorſum, the back.] quantity repeated, Ben Jobnſen. 
1. A pannier; a baſket or bag, 3. Having more than one in the ſame order 


of which hangs on either fide of a beaſt or parallel; as, @ double row of trees, * 
urthen. : | 8 Bacon. : 


Lai k/FEROUS. 7 a. [dorſum and fero, 4. Twofold; of two kinds. Dryden. 
hab — or pario, Lat.] Hav- 5. Two in number. „Davies. 
bakd the property of bearing on the back; 6. Having twice the effect or influence. 
find y of plants that have the ſeeds on the f Shakeſpeare, 
* of their leaves, as fern. 7. Deceitful ; acting two parts. abeſp. 
TURE. . [from dormiture; dortoir, DO'UBLE-PLEA, ſ. That in which . 
A dormitory ;; a place to fleep in. defendant alleges for himſelf two ſeveral 


Bacon. matters, whereof either is ſufficient to 
Res. effect his deſire in e the plaintiff. 


$ much , any medicine as is taken at DO'UBLE-BITING. 8. 


enn iting or cutting 
$ ume. Quincy, on either ſide. 8 Dryden. 
ml As much of any thing as falls to a DO/UBLE-BUTTONED. 2. [double and 
fv j's lot, : udibras, buttoned.) Having two rows of buttons, 
bates The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor DO'UBLE-DEALER. ſ. A deceitful, ſubtle, _ 
_t a man can ſwallow. inſidious fellow; one who ſays one thing 
OSE. v. a. To proportion a medicine and thinks another. . L Eftrange. 
di perly to the patient or diſeaſe, DO'UBLE-DEALING. . Artifice; ilk 
l. / [from dorſel.] A pledget; a mulation; low or wicked cunning, Pepe. 
> ule or Jump of lint, Wiſeman, To DO'UBLE-DIE, v. & To die twice 
T, [the ſecond perſon of do.] adiſon. over. | 3 Dryden. 
oe + /. [from jor, a point.] A ſmall DO'UBLE-HEADED. 2. Having the flowers 
7 l or ſpot made to mark any place in a growing one o another. Mortimer. 
9 be ig, eg To DO'UBLE-LOCK. v. 2. [double and 
07. v. . [from the noun.] To make _ /ock.] To ſhoot the lock twice. Tather, 
Rs or ſpots, DO'UBLE-MINDED, a. Deceitful; infi- 
AGE, {. [from dete.] 0 WY UTR 
ing lab of underſtanding z imbecillity of DO'UBLE-SHINING. a. Shining with 
L * 3 Davies. Suckling, double luſtre. . . Sidney. 
aſe bxcefſive fondneſs, Dryden, DO'UBLE-TONGUED. 2. Deceitful; giv- 
inch TAL, a, [drahis, Latin.] Relating to ing contrary accounts of the ſame thing, 
* portion of a woman; conſtituting her ee] | _. Dryden, 
nd ; 1 ; Garch, To DOUBLE. . 2. *: TH 
ne akD , [from dote.] A man whoſe 1. Toenlarge any quantity by addition of 
us 1mpairea his intellects; a tevichi/d, the ſame quantity. Shakeſpeare, 
g 3 1110 Spenſer. 2. To contain twice the quantity. Dryden, 
* 10 N. ſe [ dotatio, Lat.] The act 3. To repeat; to add. Dryden. 
] Dore a dowry, HD 4. To add one to another in the ſame order 
1% 7, (deten, Dutch. J or parallel... Exadus, 


Ooz ' &. To 


——— 


1 a 


* 


|. 


1 
. * 
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1. To hold queſtionable 3 to think un- DOUGHBA'KED. V [dug and 


; x 8 = . - 2 : 
5 : . 7 % 2 
v OU DO 
1 * *% 


. To fold. P.. DO'UBTFULNESS, f He ...., Ma 
5. To paſs ſe a 8 'Knolles. 1. , Dubiouſneſs ; * [from 1 FER 
To DOUBLE. VU, V. opinion. 8 wh 


1. To grow to twice the quantity. Burnet, 2. Ambiguity z unceruiny of 


' 2. To enlarge the take to twice the ſum in N. { 
0 Dryden, DO'UBTINGLY, ad. om duly Soft | 
3. To wind or tarn in running. Bacon. + doubting manner; dubiouſl, | Any | 


4. To play tricks; to uſe ſleights. Dryden, DO'UBTLESS. a. [from a 


DOUBLE. /. fear; without rehenſio 

ws >: Twice the quantity or number. Graunt, ; 5 * - 
2. Strong beer of twice the common DO'UBTLESS, ad. Without wa 
ſtrength, Shakeſpeare, queſtionably, | 


\ A trick; a ſhift; an artifice. DOUCE'T, dons F % 
DOUBLENESS. ſ. [from double.] The Ln l *4 . þ 
ſtate of being double, Shakeſpeare, DO'UCKER, 1 A bird us F Along 
DO'UBLER. 2 from r He that water. 3 wer; 
doubles any thing. | DOVE. 7 2 od Teton Tow 
DO'UBLET, /. [from double.] German.] | V. 4 
1. "The inner garment of a man; the 1. A wild pigeon, = On th 


g waiſtcoat. Hudibras. 2. A pigeon. To t! 


2. Two; 3 air. 8 Grew, DO'VECOT. J. deve 0 * ; Tend 
DOUBLO'N. Lf Pages 1 A Spaniſh coin building in which pigeons are Out 
containing the Eve of two piſtoles. - kept, - 


Ska 
DO'UBLY. ad. [from double.] In twice DO'VEHOUSE, ſ. [dove and 4 To a 


the quantity; to twice the degree. Dryden, houſe for pigeons, - Into c 
Jo DOUBT. v. u. [ doubter, Fr.) DO'VETAIL,. F dove and wil] 4 
1. To queſtion; to be in uncertainty,  *' of; joining two bodies together, vl {Up 
| Tillotſon, © which is inſerted has the form de 
2. To queſtion any event, fearing the reverſed, N. i 
worſt. Shakeſpeare, Knolles, DOUGH. ſ. ['vah, Saxon.] uttion 
3. To fear; to be apprehentive, Baker, 1. The paſte of bread or pies, yet N. 
4. To ſuſpect; to have ſuſpicion. Daniel. = red 
5. To hefitate; to be in ſuſpenſe. Dryden. 2. My cake is Doven, My affart 0. 
"To DOUBT. v. 2. carried. vi xk ; 


certain. Milton. Unfiniſhed; not hardened uo dj 
2. To fear; to ſuſpect. Bacon. ſoft. WI. 
. To diſtruſt. Shakeſpeare. DO/UGHTY. a, ['vobtix, Saxon, Ruin 
| DOUBT. J. {from the verb.] noble; illuſtrious; eminent. A bo 
1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe. South. DO'UGHY. 4. [from __ U Deſt 
2. Queſtion ; point unſettled. Pope. ſoft ; unhardened. | WNF 

3. Scruple; perplexity; irreſolution. To DOUSE. v. a To yt enl 


Shakeſpeare, denly in the water. 
4. Uncertainty of condition. Deuteronomy, To DOUSE. v. u. To fall iy 


5. Suſpicion z apprehenſion of ill. water, Nt 
Galatians, DO'WAGER. . [druairiere, Fr] ben. 

6. Difficulty objected. Blackmore. I. A widow with 2 jointure. & = 
DO; UBT ER. f. [from doubt. ] One who 2. The title given to ladies vil b 
entertains ſcruples. their huſbands. Sh ' 
DO' UBTFUL. a. L doubt and full. ] DO'WDY. /. An awkward, oy 1 

| 1. Dubious ; 3 not ſettled 1 In opinion. 5 elegant woman. : 


Shakeſpeare, DO'WER. { fr, 
2. Ambiguous 3 ; not clear in its meaning, DO'WERY. ſe [dougire, * 


3. That which is doubted; queſtionable; 1. That which the wife | 

uncertain. Bacon. South. Dryden. huſband in marriage. 

4. Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion; 2. That which the widow pt 

Hooker, 

5. Not confident ; not without fear. Milt, 3. The gifts of a huſband for 3 

DO'UBTFULLY, ad. {from doubrful.] 

1. Dubiouſly ; irreſolutely. 4. Endowment ; gift. 
2. Ambiguouſly 3 z with uncertainty of DO'WERED. a. Fortioned; ** 


itani n 8. Sperſer, a por tian. | 0 Ua 


a h 
f plants which wing the 
The ſoft fibres of p 1.5 1 


lun, Saron.] A large open 


in St ey Sidney. Sauchs. ; 


aduna, Saxon. 
mh mo from a higher place to 


wer; contrary to ups | 
Towards the mouth of a nver.. ee 


N. ad. 5 

0a the ground Akon. 
To the gound. 

Tending towards the ground. 

Out of fight 3 below the — | 
Shakeſpeare. 
To 2 total maceration. Arbuthnot, 


South. 
{Up and cs Here and there. 
' Pſalms. 


1 or demolition. 


N. {To go.] To be digeſted; to be 
OWN. v. a. [from the particle.] To 
INCAST. a, [down and caſe,] Bent 
Wal. ſ. [down and fall.] 


A body of things falling. Dryden 
Deſtruction of fabricks. Dryden, 


Carcayv. 


_ J. [down and Bill.] Dechivity 
Wil a, Declivous ; deſcending, 


Son countenance z ſullenz melan- 

| Dryden, 

INLYING, a, lows and lie.] About 

be in travail of childbirth, 

WNRIGHT. ad, [ dowwn and right.] 3 
ras. 


dwütgt or right down, — Hadi 
In plain terms, - Shakeſpeare, 
Completely ; without ſtopping ſhort, 


bed tending to the point. 


Vacczemonious ; honeſtly ſurly. Addiſon, 


—_ kind of linen. 
3 — 

— —_ t ſooths or mollifies. 
1 Sout bern. 
Soft wool, EI hai. Prior. 


N. iaterject. An exhortation to de- 
Sbaleſpeane. 


j directed to the ground. Addiſon. | 


Ruin; fall from a higher Rate; South, . ry 
= DRAB. . dnabbe, Sax, lees, ] A whore; 


VVT ALLEN. part. a. Ruined; fallen. 


WNCYRED. 2. [down and gyred.] Let 
Lin circular wrinkles, Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden. : 
IOO KED. a. [down and look, ] Hav- 


butbnot. 
chr. „ Arbutbnot. 
hin; open; apparent; undiſguiſed, 
| Rogers, 


Ben Johnſon, 


D 


4. Plain; without palliation. - Brown. 
DO/WNSITTING. J. n ang ft, J Reſt; 
repoſe. Pſalms. 


DO'WNWARD, 
DO'WNWARDS, 14 [vanepeant, Sax. ] 
1. Toward the center: 4} Newton. 
i . From a higher: fituation to a lower, 
"4 Milton. 
3. 3. fa a courſe of ſuceeMrer neal deſcent. 
—4 33 $4 1 1 Co 
DOWNWARD. NONE F 
1. Moving on a declivitiyr. Dad. 
2. Declivous; bending. 5 Dryden, 
Depreſſed; dejected. Sides. 


DOWN V. a. [from dowwn.]- 
Shakeſpeare. . 


1. Covered with down or nap. D 
' \ 1486 
2. Made of down or. ſoft feathers, 1 den. 


3. Soft ; tender; ſoothing. | Craſpaw Mas 
DOWRE. - 


DO WRV. £ Je Lagnaife, French. 


1. A portion given with a wife, . 


2. A reward paid for a wife. Cewigy. 


'DOXO/LOGY. J. Lega and N70. 14 _ 
diferace ; into declining reputation. 
8 0 DON. . A en 4 looſe wench, 


of giving glory to God. Stilli 


Sbat 
To DOZE. v. n. per, Saxon. To 
ſlumber; to be half aſleep; ©. 


L' Eftrange. . I 
75 DOZE. v. a, To ſtupify; to dull, 

hed, 4 Locke, K 
"DOZEN. ſ. [deuraine,. Fr.] The number 
xk ; to ſubdue 3 to conquer. Sidney. 


Clarendon. 


of twelve. — 7 
DO'ZINESS, /. [from a.] Sleepi 

drouſineſs. Locke. 
DO ZV. a. Sleepy 51 drouly; 3 fluggiſh. 
D 


a2 ſtrumpet. Pepe. 
DRACHM, /. [drachmd, Latin. ] 
1. An old Roman coin, Shakeſpeare. 
2, The eighth part of an ounce. _ 
DRACU'NCULUS, . [Latin.] A worm 
bred in the hot countries, which grows 


and fleſh, 
DREAD. a, Terrible; dreaded. Spenſer. 
DRAFF. ſ. I dnop, Saxon.] Any thing 
thrown away Ben FJobnſon. 
DRA “FFV. a. [from draff.} Worthleſs; 
dreggy. 
DRAFT. a, [corrupted for draugbt. ] — 
ployed in drawing, as oxen, Sbale 
To DRAG. v. a. [phazan, Saxon, ] 
1. To pull along the ground by main force, 
Denham, 
2. To draw any thing burthenſome, Smith, 
3. To draw contemptuouſly along. 


4. To pull about with violence and igno- 
miny. Clarendon, 
5. To pull roughly and forcibly, Dryden. 


to many yards length between the ſkin 


Stilling harr. 


To 


il 
U 
1 
if + 
* 
15 
1 


D R A 


* RAG. i u. To bang folow:as to trail 
or grate upon the ground. Mee 
DRAG. f [ from the verb. 2108 


192 
0 


water, _ © 46 5 180k 
2. An inflrument with hooks'to cate h. hold 

of things under water.. Vallon. 
3. A car drawn by the hand, Moxon. 
% DRA'GGLE! a. [from drap.] To 
make dirty by dragging on the ground. 


being dz wn along the ground. 'Hadibras, 
DRAGNET. ＋ : [ drag aid” ner] A net 
which is drawn along the bottom of the 
user. d 1992 £219. 221546. May. 


DR aq ypns ſ. C draco, Latin,] 
1. A kind of winged ſerpent. = Rowe. 


2. A fierce violent man oriwomant - - 

3. A conſtellation near the north pe. 
DRAGON. ſ. [dracunculus, Latin: ] A plant. 
DRA'GONET. J. A little dragon; Spenſer. 

DRAGONFLY. J. A fierce tinging fy. 
FFP 


+ ÞR A*GONISH. 4. from dragon.] Having 
the form of a dragon. Sbabeſpeure. 
DRA'GONLIKE. a. Furious; fiery, 
Es LOVES TEC} -* 7 » SANG 
DRA/GONSBLOOD. ſ. f dragon and 6ivod, ] 
A reſin moderately heavy, friable, and 


refinovs and aſtringent taſte, Hill. 
DRAGONSHEAD. /. A plant. Miller, 


: DRA'GONTKEE.'F. Palmtree. Miller. 
"DRAGO'ON. . {from dragon, German.] 
A-kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferently 
either on foot or horteback. Tatler, 


5 - Prier. 
To DRAIN. v. 2. trainer, French.] 
1. To draw off gradvally. 


{ 3s A net drawn alony ba the 
| 7 


45 . DRA'MATIST. {. Thom 3... 
To DRA'GGLE, v. 2. To grow dirty by J. [from de 


Refuſe; ſwill, 

| "PRAUGHT. /, from draw. 

duſſey red; but of bright ſcarlet, when © 
-powdered : It has little ſmell, and is of a 


| | 6. Repreſentation by picture. 

Te DRAGO'ON. v. 4. To perſecute by 

abandoning a place to the rage of ſoldiers. 
L. TIN Prior. 9. The act of ſweeping with at 


| Bacen. 
2. To empty by drawing gradually away 


Action is not related, but feng 
in Which therefore ſuch rules * 


ſerved as make the repreſencatga, 
18% [from dun 
DRAMA'TICALLY. ad. ſon 
Kepreſentatively 3 by:repreſems 


DRAMA'TICAL; 
DRAMA!TICK. 


thor of dramat ick compoſitioni 


-DRANK. [the preterite of drin cloſ 
To DRAP v. n. ¶drap, ry ext! 
Dh ont 4 amen fb proc 
Na er . [from-drope.} Ore ypor 
1 O08 n 70 ö 1: - Bu b proc 
DRA*PERY. ſ. [drapperiz, * * 


1. Clothwork; the trade of maki 


2. Cloch; ſtuffs bf Wool. 
3. The dreſs.of a picture, or ft 
3 J. [from drape.] Clu 
et. Not igteum | 
- DRA'STICK; 4. [dgaad;.] Por 
- - - gorous, 

DR AVE. ſthe pretetite of drive]! 
\DRAUGHT. f. {corruptly written 


* 
9 4% 


1. The act of drinking. 
2, A quantity of liquor drank 


W Liquor drank at pleifore, 
4+ The act of drawing or pulling 
5, The quality of being drawn. 


7. Delineation ; ſketch, 
3. A picture drawn. 


10. The quantity of fiſhes tak 


drawing the net, | 
11. The act of pulling the boy 


— 


what it contains. Roſcommon, wh | 
3 To make quite dry, 8 2 Swift. 1 Diverſion in war; the actof Ds 
DRAIN, ſ. from the verb.] The channel the main deſign, © | 
through which liquids are generally drawn. 13. Forces drawn eff fromthen 1 
| ONS | Mortimer,” a detachment,” | 
DRAKE. ſ. [of vncertain etymology, ] 14. A fink; a drain. IDs 
1. The male of the duck. + Mortimer. 15. The depth which 2 veſſel 
2. A ſmall piece of artillery, Clarendon, finks into the water, iD 


DRAM. F. from drachm, drachma, Latin, } 
1. In weight the eighth part of an 


Bacon. 
2. A ſmall quantity. Dryden. 
3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 
vſvally drank at once. Swift, 
A. Spirit; diſtilled liquor. Pope. 


To DRAM. v. 


rits. 5 


n. To drink &iftilled {pi- 


DRAMA. ſ. [T:wa.]J A poem accom- 


modated to action; a pcem in which the 


ounce, 


16. [In the plural, draughts.] 
lay reſembling chess. 
DR AU'GHTHOUSE: , [draught 
A houſe in which filch is depoli 
Jo DRAW. v. a, preter. drew; 
| drawn, {vnagzan, Saxon. 
1. To pull along; not to can} 
2. To pull forcibly z to pluck. W 
3. To bring by violence; to 
4. To raiſe out of a deep place» 
5. To ſuck. | 


WET | DRA 


: to e itſelf; ths 49. To range in battleeQ. bee, 


; f dell 3 To Da. AW u To form | in order of 
— 
"0 ee, ih 0 RAW 1 o form Rr 

15 from any thing Chrantleti © 3 C3 We 
bs 00 yea _ Shakeſpeare, To: DRAW. Ve 1. 5 10 * Te 
i l ſword from the ſheath.  *- 1. To 8 the "office of a beaſt of 
5 Shakeſpeare, draught. i Ele Roque + 
it out any liquid, 75 iſema n. 2. 10 act as 3 n | Aldiſon. ; 
k \ take bead out of- the oven, Mort. 3 To contract; 3 10 rink. 4: 4 Bacon, 
5 þ uncloſe or ide back curtains, © 4. To advance ; to mot Milton, 
« Dryden, F. To draw a ſword. | Sbale cafe, 
1 l curtains, | Sidney, 6. To practiſe the art of e te. 
11 n Cbeyne. 7. To take a card out tof the pack to take 
| p procure as an agent cauſe z he draws a lot. DH. 
n a binſelf .  - Locke, * 8. Po make a fore run n by attraction- 
b produce as an efficient cauſe 5 vir- 9. To retire; to retreat a little. Cliirendon, 
Nn revercnces Tillotſon, 10. " 0 Dx AW We To retire 4 z to retreat, 
convey ſecretly, Raleigh, Calli. 
þ protradt ; to lengthen, Felt. II. To Dzaw on. creo advance; to ap- 
putter lingeringly. 7 2m , proach, 05 as { Dryden. 
orepreſent by picture. aller. 12. Jo Da AW up. To form "_— into 
b form a reprelentation. Dryden, regular order. 
©: derive from ſome original. Temple. _—_ . [from the nk. ; oh 
o deducz as from poſtulates, Temple. 1. The act of drawing. 
imply. Locke. _ The lot or chance drawn. 
ue] oilure; to entice. Palms. DRA WBACK, {. [draw and back.] Money: 
tenf dlead as a motive. . Dryden, paid back for ready payment, Swift, 
p perſuade to follow, Shakeſpeare, DRA“ WBRIDñGE. iſ {draw and bridge. ] 
1nduce, Davies. A bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder 


DRAWER. |. |from-draw.] 
dextort; to force. diſon, 1. One employed in procuting water SPE 
dureft; to diſtort. Mitgift. the well. Dieutesonomy. 
deompoſe; to form 1n —_ be 2. One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors 


bein; to gain, Shakeſf care. or admit communication at pleaſure, Carew. 
dreceivez to take up, Shakeſpeate. 


ſetlements, Pope. from the caſk, 7 Ben Jobnſon. 
un. withdraw from judicial notice, 3. That * has the ee of attraction. 
. | Shakeſpraye. Swift. 
deviſcerate 3 to embowel. King, 4. A box in a caſe, out of which! it is 
Draw in, To apply to any pur- - drawn at pleaſure. Locke. 
bat j ditortion, Locke, F. UIn the plural.] The lower part of a 
a "Daw in. To contract; to pull man's dreſs. Locke. 
Cay. DRA'WING. f. [from drato.] Delineation ; 
bow iNMuw in, To inveigle ; to intice, repre. entation. P 


| outh, Dong WINGROOM. ſ. [draw and who 

IDs aw off, To extract by diſtilla- 1. The room in which company aſſembles 

Addiſon, at court. Pope. 

1 To withdraw; to ab- 2. The company aſſembled there. 3 85 
DRAWN. [participle from draw.] 

Draw on, To ne; ; to invite, 1. Equa 1; where _ party takes his gown ; 


effel Hayward, ſtak e. Addiſan. 
DDr Aw on, To cauſe by degrees. 2. With a font drawn. Shakeſpeare, 
1 1 | Boyle. 3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. Dryden, 
DM over, To raiſe in a ſtill. 4. Eviſcerated. _  » Shakeſpeares 


; Boyle. 5. Induced as from ſome motive. nſer, 
Daw over, To perſuade to revolt. DRA'WWELL. f. [draw and well.] A deep 
5 | re well; a well out of which water is drawn 
ew out, To protract; by a long cord. OCreo. 


un T Shakeſpeare. To PRAWL. v. n. [from draw. J To utter 
5 i 1 "AW out, To pump out by infi- any thing in a ſlow way. Pope. 
5 li Sidney, DRAY. . [epaz, Saxon.] The 
ut. To call to action; to DRA'YCART. A on which beer is car- 
iin ferice Dryden. ried. | Gay 


pA T. 


DRE: 


DRA'YHORSE. J. A horſe who 282 a 
Tatler. 
DRATMAN. [. 1 [dray and nan. ] One that 
attends a South, 
DRA'*ZEL. / [from dreſſes N A 2 
mean, 3 wenc 
| DREAD. 1. dne, Saxon. b 


1. Fear; terrour; affright, Tillotſon 
2. Habitual fear; awe. - "Geneſis. 
3. The perion or thing feared, Prior. 
DREAD. 4. [dnæd, Saxon. x 
1. Terrible; frightful. Milton, 


. Al; venerable in the higheſ degree. 
k Milton. 
To DREAD. « v. a. To fear in an exceſſive 


Wake, 
1 ab. v. n. To be in fear. 
Deut 
DRE'ADER. ſ. One that lives in fear. 
Sev; 
DRE'ADFUL, a. [dread and fall. ] Terrible 
frightfu},  Granvi 
DRE*ADFULNESS. I Terribleneſs; fright- 
fulneſs. 
DRE ADFULLY. ad. | from _—_ — 4 
ribly ; frigbtfully. 


DRE'ADLESNESS. / [from dread Fea: i 


leſneſs; intrepidity, Sidney. 
DREADLESS, 4. Fearleſs ; unaffrighted ; 


intrepid. « nſer, 
DREAM. ſ. [droom, Dutch. ] OP 


1. A phantaſm of r 3 the thought of a. 


Oiceping man, 

2. An idle 22 
To DREAM. v. 

1. To have the repreſentation of ſomething 


/ Dryden, 
e 


in leep. Tatler. 
2. To think; to imagine. Burnet. 
3. To think idly. | Smith, 
4. To be ſluggiſh ; to idle. Dryden. 


To DREAM. v. a. To ſee in a dream, 


08 6 Dryden, 
- PRE'AMER, ſ. {from dream.] 

1. One who has dreams. Locke, 

e. An idle fanciful man, Shakeſpeare. 


3. A mope; a man loſt in wild imagination. 
Prior. 

4. A ſluggard ; 3 an idler, 
DRE'AMLESS. 4. Free from dreams. | 

Camden. 

DRE'AR. 4. [pneoms, Saxon. ] Mournful ; 

diſmal, Milton, 
DREARIHEAD. to Hears diſmalneſs, 
PRE/ARIMENT,. /. [from dreary.] 

1. Sorrow; diſmalneſs; melancholy, 
Spenſer, 


Penſer. 
Spenſer. 


2. Horrour; dread; terrour. 
DRE'ARY. «a. [pneong, Saxon, ] 
1. Sorrowful ; diſtreſsful. | 

2. Gloomy; diſmal; horrid, Prior. 
DREDGE. .. A kind of net. Carew, 
Ts DREDGE. v. a. To catch with a net. 
SD | Gare, 


1 
. 15344 


Dux bOER. / 
fiſhes with «oy fm dl] "One 


DREGGISH, 4 f 
| e. [from 4. Foul 


lees ; 
DRE GGY. 4. 


dregs; conſiſting of dregs ; 
DREGS.'f. Ionerren, Saxon, wy 
1. The ſediment of liquors 3 ken 
grounds. | Davies. &% 
2. Any thing by which purity ix on 


Droſs ; Tweepi ings; ref 
25 p . 1 
To DRENCH. v. 8, nan, 


DRENCH, /. [from the verb.] | 
Hakewill,' 
DRE'NCHER, /. {from drerch.] 


DRENT. participle Drowned, $ 
To DRESS. v. a. [ dreſſer, 
. I» To clothe; to inveſt Vith _ 
2. To _ pompouly or dei 
5 3. To adorn; to deck; n | 


2 To: cover a wound with e 


6. To rectiſy; to adjuſt. 


8. To trim; z to fit any thing for 
DRESS. /. {from the verb.] 
2. Splendid clothes z habit of cerer 


DRE'SSER. f. [from drejs.] 


2. One employed in regulating or 40 
2 Zo The bench in a kitchen on which 
A . The application 4 


DRESSINGROOM; J. The room i 
| Clothes are put on. DB 


of dregs or lees 3 "de 


[from dep] can 


REIN. v. n. To empty. 


1. To waſh; to ſoak ; to 
2. To faturate with drink or * 


Ph 
3. To phyßck by violence. 
1. A draught; ſwill, | 
2. Phyſick for a brute, Sbakeſ 
3+ Phyſick that muſt be given 2 * vio 
4. A channel of water. 


1. One that dips or ſteeps any 
2. One that gives phyfick by force. 


French. 


To dra; 


5. WS mats fork: (4 
7. To prepare for any purpoſe, 
9. To prepare victuals for the un 
10. To train a horſe. 
1. Clothes; garment; habit. 
Government 0 . f 
3. The {kill of adjuſting dreſs. 


1. One employed in putting on the 6 : 
of another, 


any thing, 


- 15 dreſt, 


DRI 
r. hott, (from dreſs.) 
2 a, To crop; to cut 57% 


: aniſh. ] 
VBBLE, v. 1. Id pb Dani | 
o fall in drops. Woodward, 


o fall weakly and Nowly. Shakeſpeare, 


ro flaver as a child or ideot. 


UBBLE. v. a. To throw down in | 


95 | Stoift, 
LET. / [from dribble.) A ſmall 
; odd money in a ſum. Dryden. 
K. / [from dry. ] That which has 
quality of abſorbing moiſture 3 2 defic- 
e. J Bacon. 
\ , [from drive. 
th 3 impulſe. South. 
jolence z courſe. Spenſer, 
aß thing driven at random, Dryden, 
un thing driven or borne along in a 
J. N P oþe. 
K ſtorm; a ſhower. Shakeſpeare, 


( heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown, 


her by the wind. 

endency, or aim of action. Daniel. 
Scope of a diſcourſe, Tillotſon, Swift. 
ur T. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 

odrive; to urge along. Ellis, 

o throw together on heaps. Thomſon, 
MILL, v. a. [drillen, Dutch. ] 


To pierce any thing with a drill, Moxon, 


To perforate; to bore; to pierce, 
: Blackman, 
o make a hole. Moxen, 
To delay; to put off. Addiſon, 
Todraw from ſtep to ſtep. South, 
To draw ſlowly; Thomſon, 
0 range troops, Hudibras, 
o train to arms, 
L. {. [from the verb.] 
An inſtrument with which holes are 
N Boyle. 
An ape; a baboon. Locke, 
A ſmall dribbling brook, Sandys, 
MINK, v. . pret. drank, or drunk; part. 
hani, or drunken. dhincan, Sax, ] 
To ſwallow liquors; to quench thirſt. 
_ Taylor. 
Tode enterteined with liquors, Shakeſp. 
To be an habitual drunkard. 
TeDarxk 70. To ſalute in drinking, 
MINK, V. d. 
lo ſvalow; applied to liquids. South. 
To fuck up; to abſorb. Gay. 
Totake in by any inlet; to hear; to 
Pope. 
Todt upon by drinking. Nn 
To make drunk. Kin 
ip gs. 
N. / [from the verb.] | 
or to be Wallowed; oppoſed to 
ut, . 
Ligwr of an 1 1 N 
1 particular kind, Phillips, 


DRI 


DRI'NKMONEY, ſ. Money giver to buy 


liquor, Arbuthnot. 


 DRYNK ABLE, a, [from drink.] Potable. 


DRUYNKER., /. [from drink.) One that 
drinks to exceſs; a drunkard, . South, 
To DRIP. wv. #. [ drippen, Dutch.] 
1. To fall in drops. | 


2. To have drops falling from it, Prior. 


To DRIP. v. d. | 
1. To let fall in drops. Swift. 
2. To drop fat in roaſting. Walton. 
DRIP. ſ. That which falls in drops. 
Mortimer. 
DRI PPING. ſ. The fat which houſewives 
gather from roaſt meat. . . - Swift, 


DRYPPINGPAN, ſ. The pan in which the 


fat of roaſt meat is caught. 

To DRIVE. v. a. preterite drove, anciently 
drave; part. pal, driven, or drove. [ dhipan, 
Saxon. |] . 

1. To produce motion in any thing by 
violence. ; 
2. To force along by impetuous preſſure, 
3. To expel by force from any place. 

4. To force or urge in any direction. 
5. To guide and regulate a carriage. 
6. To make animals march along under 
guidance, 4 Addiſon, 
7. To clear any place by forcing away what 
h ' Dryden. 
8. To force; to compel, 
9. To diſtreſs; to ftraiten, - Spenſer, 
10. To urge by violence ; not kindneſs, 
11. To impel by Wfluence of paſſion. 
= _ Clarendon, 
12. To urge; to preſs to a conclufion, 
Digby, 
13. To carry on, Bacon. 

14. To purify by motipm, L'EHrange. 
15. To DRIVE out. To expel. Xnollet. 

To DRIVE. v. n. 

1, Togo as impelled by any external! agent. 
| Brown. 
2. To ruſh with violence, Dryden. 


3. To paſs in a carriage, Milton. 


4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope and 

ultimate deſign, - Locke, 

5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. Dryden. 
To DRYVEL. v. n. [from dip.] 

1. To ſlaver; to let the ſpittle fall in drops. 

| Grew. 


2. To be weak or f:oliſh; to dote. 
| ' Shakeſpeare. 


DRI'VEL. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Slaver; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 
Dryden. 
2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller. Sidney. 
DRIVELLER. ſ. [from drivel.] A fool; 
an 1deot, Swift. 

DRIVEN, Participle of drive. 
P p DRIVER. 


King Charles, © 
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DRFVER. A. [from drive.] 25 ; 


" DRI'ZZLY. a. [from drizzle.) Shedding 4. To fall ſpontaneouſly, 


Jo DROLL. v. n. [drile, Fr.] To jeſt; to ſtream ceaſes, 
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| | 9. To ſuffer to van; 
1. The perſon or inſtrument who gives any vaniſh, or come to n 


motion by violence. | | 10. To bedrop; to f ; 
2. One who drives beaſts, _  Sandys, | er: Peckle j to var 
8 3. One who drives a carriage. Dryden. To DROP, v. .f 

„ DRI'ZZLE. v. a. [driſelen, German.] 1. To fall in drops, 0 

To ſhed in ſmall flow drops. O | 2 lngle og 
To DRI'ZZLE To foll in thor aw, he IS At | 

o DRI' v. n. To fall in ſhort flow. 3. To fall; to come f . 

drops. Addiſon. x 8 8 — 


ſmall rain. Dryden. 5. To fall in death; to di | 
DROIL. ſ. A drone; a ſluggard. * * 
To DROIL. v. n. To work ſluggiſhly and 6. To die. | 


lowly, Government of the Tongue, 7. To ſink into filence; to vari 
DROLL. .. [droller, French. ] come to nothing, : Alt 2 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to raiſe mirth by 8. To come unexpeRtedly, 9 To lo 


_ petty tricks; a jeſter; a buffoon. Prior. DRO'PPING. /. {trom drop.] 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe 1. That which falls in drops, 
mirth. Swift, 2. That which drops when the cont 


play the buffoon. Glanville, W e. A little drop. Ca 
DRO'LLERY. /. [from droll.] Idle jokes; DRO'PSTONE, ſ. Spar formed i 
buffoonery, Government of the Tongue, ſhape of drops, 2 


DRO'MEDARY., ſ. [dromedaire, Italian. PRO PW ORT. /. A plant. 
A ſort of camel ſo called from its ſwiftneſs, DROP SICAL. a, [from ep } 
hecauſe it is ſaid to travel a hundred miles a with a dropſy. bab 


day. Calmet. Kings. DRO PSIED. a. [from droply.] WM i;.; 
DRONE. /. [>noen, Saxon, ] with a dropſy. Shah 105 
1. The bee which makes no honey, DRO'PSY. /. [hydrops, Lat.] A co 


8 Dryden. of water in the body. 
2. A ſluggard; an idler, Als on, DROSS. ſ. [>nop, Saxon,] 

3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 1. The recrement or deſpumation 
To DRONE. v. 2. To live in idleneſs, tals, | 
: Dryden. 2. Ruſt; incruſtation upon metal. 


DRO'NISH. a. [from drone.] Idle; flug 3. Refuſe; leavings ; ſweepings; href 
giſh. | ryden, lence; corruption, 8. 
To DROOP. v. . [droef, ſorrow, Dutch. ] DRO'SSINESS. /. from drofſy.] Fo 
1. To languiſh with ſorrow. Sandys, feculence; ruſt, | 
2. To faint; to grow weak. Roſcommon, DRO'SSY. a. [from-droſs.] ] 
DROP. /. Ldnoppa, Saxon, ] — 1. Full of ſcorious or recrementitio1 


1. A globule of moiſture z as much liquor 

as falls at once when there is not a continual 2. Worthleſs ; foul ; feculent, | 

ſtream. Boyle, DRO'TCHEL, ſ. An idle wench ; 

2. Diamond hanging in the ear. Pope. gard; a drozzle. | 
DROP-SERENE. /. [gutta ſerena, Latin,] DROVE. ſ. [from 2 | 

A diſeaſe of the eye producing blindneſs, 1. A body or number o cattle, H 

and proceeding from an inſpiflation of the 2. A number of ſheep driven, 


humour, Milton, 3. Any collection of animals, 
To DROP. v. a. [Snoppan, Saxcn,] ] 4. A crowd; a tumult, ³⁸ 
1. To pour in drops or ſingle globules, DRO'VEN, part. 4. [from drive.] 
| Deuteronomy, See 
2. To let fall. Dryden. DRO/VER, ſe [from drove.) One ' 
3. To let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, or oxen for ſale, and drives them tor 
the poſſeſſion. Watts, 


4. To utter ſlightly or caſually, Amos, DROUGHT. ſ. [tpugove, Saxon: 
5. To inſert indirectly, or by way of di- 1. Dry weather; want of rain. 


greſſion. Locke, 2. Thirſt; want of drink, 1 
6. To intermit; to ceaſe, Collier. DROU'GHTINESS, J. [from 
7. To quit a maſter, L*Eftrange, The ftate of wanting rain, 1 


3. To let go a dependant, or companion. DRO'UGHTY. a, [from drought.) 
Addiſon, 1, Wanting rain; ſultry: 


Pa 
—— 
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4: dry with thirſt, Phillips. 
— wag Idnuncnian, Saxon. 
ffocate in water. | 
0 3 in water. Knolles. 


To overflow; to bury in an inundation. 


Dryden. 
1 Davies. 

To immerge. N 
in ſomething that overpowers or 
* e Morton. 
OWN, v. u. To be ſuffocated in 
3 Aſcbam. 


MOWSE. v. 0. { droofen, Dutch. ] To 
ke heavy with ſteep. Milton. 
Rowsk. v. . . 
To lumber ; to grow heavy with ſleep, 
Milton, 
not cheerful, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Woll V. 44. {from drowſe. ] 
Ceepily 3 heavily, Dryden. 
eilt; idly 3 Noth fully 3 lazily. 
Rateigh, 
YASIHED, J. Sleepineſs ; inclination to 
| Spenſer, 


Jo look heavy; 


WSINESS. /. [from drocuſe.] 

derpineſs; heavigeſs with Neep, 
Craſhaw. 

Wenefs; indolence; inactivity. Bacon, 

DWSY. a. from drozuſy, ] 

| Sezpy 3 heavy with ſleep 3 lethargick. 


Cleaveland, 

Feary; Julling 5 cauſing ſleep. 
| Addiſon, 
Stupid ; dull. Atterbury. 


RUB. v. a, [druber, to kill, Daniſh.] 
echten; to beat; to bang, MHudibras, 
./ [from the verb.] A thump; a 
ck; a blow, Addiſon, 
PRUDGE, v. n. [draghen, to carry, 
d.] To labour in mean offices; to 
I rithout honour or dignity, Otevay. 
E. J. [from the verb.] One em- 
ui in mean labour. _ Shakeſpeare, 
'DGER, / [from drudge.] 

A mean labourer, 

The box out of which flour is thrown 
Walt meat. 


DGERY, J. Mean labour; ignoble 
. Southern. 
NINGBOX. . The box out of 
Wd four is ſprinkled upon roaſt meat. 

King. 
ns ad, Laboriouflyz toil- 
we : Ra * 
b. [drogue, French, ] x 
ingredient uſed in phyfick ; a medi- 
lnple, Smith, 
dal which no purchaſer can be found. 
Ling Dr den, 
W de. Shakeſpegres 

. 4. [from the noun;] 


King Charles. | 


A\thing without worth or value ; any 


DRY 


1. To ſeaſon with medicinal ingredients. 
| 0 Shakeſpeare, 
2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive. 

5 Milton. 

DRU'GGET. . A ſlight kind of woollen ſtuff. 

| | * Swift. 

DRU'GGIST. /. [from drug. ] One who ſells 

phyſical drugs. ' © Boyle, 

DRU'GSTER. /. [from drug. ] One who tells 
phy fical ſimples. Atterbury. 

DRU'ID, 60 [derio, Lat. oaks.] The prieſts 
and philoſophers of the ancient Britons. 

DRUM. ſ. [tromme, Daniſh.] 

1. An inſtrument. of military muſick. 

2. The tympanum of the ear. 

To DRUM. v. u. i 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a 
drum. | 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion, 


: Dryden, 

"To DRU'MBLE. v. . To drone; to be 

fluggiſh. Shakeſpeare, 
DRU*MFISH. ſ. The name of a fiſh. | 

Woodward. 


DRU'MMAJOR, . [drum and major. ] 
The chief drummer of a regiment, 
| Clenweland, 
DRU'MMAKER, /. He who deals in 
drums, | 
DRUMMER, /. He whoſe office is to beat 
the drum. Gay, 
DRUMS TICK. /. [drum and flick.] The 
flick with which a drum is beaten. . 
DRUNK. . [from drink.] 
I. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; ine- 


briated. Dryden. 
2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture. 
Deuteronomy, 


DRUNK ARD. ſ. [from drunk.] One given 
to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors. South, 
DRU'NKEN. «a, | from druzk.} CO 

1. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated-— 


Bacon. 

2. Given to habitual ebriety. a 

3. Saturated with moiſture, Shakeſpeare. 

+ Done in a ſtate of inebriation, Swift. 

DRU'NKENLY. ad. [from drunken.] In 2 

drunken manner, 7 Shakeſpeare. 
DRU'"NKENNESS, .. [from drunken. | 

1. Intoxication with ſtrong fiquor. 

: 4 . Taylor, 

2. Habitual ebriety. - 41 Watts, 

3. Intoxication, or inebriatibn of any kind; 


diſorder of the faculties, Spenſer, 
DRY. a. [diz, Saxon. ] 
1. Arid; not wet; not moiſt, Bacon. 
2. Without rain. Addiſon. 


3. Not ſucculent; not juicy. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Without tears, Dryden, 
5. Thirſty ; athirſt. Shakeſpeare. 
6, Jejune; barren; plain; unembelliſhed, 

Ben Jobnſon. 


DUGC DUE 


Hard; ſevere. | Hudibras, ſhillings and fx T7, ü 
Ts DRY, v. 4. | lings — n Weng. 
1. To free from moiſture; to arefy; exſie- DUCK, . ¶ ducten, to dip, Dutch 
ene; Bacon, 1. A water fowl, both 1 "wh ] 
2. To exhale moiſture,  _ Woodward, 2. The female of the drake and tay 
3. To wipe away moiſture, Denham, 3. A word of endearment or fondrel 
4. To ſcorch with thirſt, , Tſaiab, | * he | ; 
5. To drain; to exhauſt. Phillips. 4. A declination of the . bakeſ Caſton 
To DRY. v. n. To grow dry; to loſe moiſ- 5. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the v . v. 
ture. 5 3 | called duck and drake, EY 45 . 


DRY ER. /. [from dry.] That which has To DUCK. v. 3. [from the noun 
the quality of abſorbing moiſture, Temple. T, To dive under water as 11 
DRY'EYED.. a. [dry and eye.] Without 85 h * 


3 


tears; without weeping. Milton. 2. To drop the head, as a duck 9 
DRY'LY. ad. [from dry.] | J. To bow low; to cringe, Sha 
1. Without moiſture. To DUCK, v. 4. To put under wats 


2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without affection. DU'CKER. /. [from duck, ] 9 
5 5 Dryden. 1. A diver, ee. 
Jejunely; barrenly. Pepe, 2. A eringer, 
DRY'NESS. /. [from dry.]  DU'CKING-STOOL. .. A chair in 
1. Want of moiſture; ficcity, Bentley. ſcolds are tied, and put under wat 


4 


2. Want of ſucculence. Shakeſpeare, telling 
3. Want of embelliſhment ; want of pa- DUCK-LEGGED, a. [duck and ly. 154 
thos. Ben Jobnſon. legged. | | j is gu; 


4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion z aridity, DU'CKLING, J. A young duck, | 
Taylor, DU'CKMEAT.'/. A common platt g 


DR Y*'NURSE. ſ. [dry and nurſe.] in ſtanding waters, 2 

1. A woman who brings up and feeds a | DUCK-COY, f, Any means of enticin | 
child without the breaſt. eenſnaring. | PE ons wy 1 
2. One who takes care of another. T7 DUCK OV. v. a. [miſtaken for he hg 


Shakeſpeare, To entice to a ſnare, 

To DRY'NURSE, v. a. To feed without DUCKS-FOOT, . Black ſnake. u. 

the breaſt, Hudibras. may-apple. * * OY 

DRY'SHOD. a. Without wet feet; with- DU'CKE WEED. ſ. Duckmeat, 
out treading above the ſhces in the water. DUCT, ſ. [ ductus, Latin,] 

Wes | Sidney, 1. Guidance; direction. Va 

DU'AL. a. [dualis, Latin, ] Expreſſing the 2. A paſſage through which any 

number two. . Clarke, conducted. Art 

To DUB. v. a. [ dubban, Saxon, ]  DU'CTILE. . [du&ilis, Latin. ] 

1. To make a man a knight, Camden. 1. Flexible; pliable 


EDOV 
The ſei 
The tit 
BRAIN 
ub; fo 

ET. 


2. To confer any kind of dignity, 2. Eaſy to be drawn out Into a leng | 

| ö - eerie DN 95 xl wy, Cal 
PUB, /. [from the verb.] A blow; a knock, 3. Tractable; obſequious; comply ULCI 
3 2 N Hudibras. 8 : ; FR 
DUBIO'SITY. ſ. [from dubious.] A thing DU'CTILENESS, /. [from ductilk.] 
doubtful. Bron. bility; ductility. MEI 
DU'BIOUS, a. [dabius, Latin. „ DUCTILITY. . [from du&ile,] mital! 
1. Doubting; not ſettled in an opinion, 1. Quality of ſuffering extenſion ; Wire 

2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is lity. | [LCC 


not fully known. * 0,” = SFO. 2. Obſequiouſneſs 1 compliance. I To 
. Not plain; not clear. Milton. DU'DGEON, ſ. [delch, German.] 
DU'BIOUSLY. ad. [from dubious.] Uncer- 1. A ſmall dagger. Obe 


tainty 3 without any determination. Sevift, 2. Malice; ſullenneſs ; ill-will 


DU'BIOUSNESS, /. Uncertainty ; doubtful- "Hudibras, L 
neſs, | . DUE. a. Participle paſſive of © | 
DU'BITABLE, a. [dubito, Latin.] Doubtful; French. Eu, | ** 
uncertain; what may be doubted. 1. Owed; that which any one b | lon, 
- DUBITA'TION. ſ. [dubitatio, Latin.]J The to demand, _ 5 Jl 
acc of doubting ; doubt. "= CFOs 2. Proper; fit; appropriate. pid, 

PENS a. Pertaining to a duke, 3. Exact; without errour, | 

U'CAT. ſ. [from duke.] A coin ſtruck DUE. ad, from the adjedire}. | * 
8 0 Read 


by dukes; in ſilver valued at about four nicely z duly, 


DUL 


of if l Sæuift. 
be juſt 1 Milton. 
Kip; Ju ee or law requires to be 
Whatever cuſtom or Ja re ee 
UW b e a 
ef bn; tribute. Addiſon, 


Shakeſp. 
. To pay as due. Sh 

Wi (alan, Latin.] A combat be- 
a tuo; a fingle _ | l 14 > 
VEL, the noun. 

VEL, v. . [from | fob 


du ogle combat. ; 
| V „Jo attack or fight with 
9 2 We Milton, 
ae. , [from duel. ] A fingle com- 
6 - l Decay of Piety, 

LIST, /. [from duel. ] © 

k fingle combatant, Suckling. 
one who profeſſes to live by rules of ho- 
in n. I Eftrange, 
wat 110. [[talian.] The duel; the rule 
telling. Shakeſpeare, 


NN, .. [Spanifh, ] An old woman 
it to 5 5 younger, Arbuthnot, 5 
Fi [depgia, to give ſuck, Iſlandick. 


, e; Creecb. 
up; a mppie; A teat. 5 
' preterite and part. paſſe of dig. 
icin , 7 g Addiſon. 
y 0 dec, French; dux, Latin, ] One 
for te higheſt order of nobility in England, 


DOM. / from duke. 

The ſeigniority or poſſeſſions of a duke. 
The title or quality of a duke, 

RAINED, a, [dul and brain.] Stupid; 
ki ; fooliſh, Shakeſpeare. 
ET. a. [dulcis, Latin, ] 

$weet to the taſte 5 luſcious, Milton. 
ret to the ear; harmonious. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


of ſweetening ; the act of freeing from 
uy, ſaltneſs, or acrimony. Boyle. 
WLCIFY, v. a. [dulcifier, French. 
ſyeeten; to free from acidity. ' 
Wiſeman, 
MER, /. [dolcimello, Ital.] Skinner. 
ical inſtrument played by nriking the 
I vite with little ſticks, Daniel, 
LCORATE, v. a. [from dulcis, 


* 


- | To ſweeten 3 to make leſs acrimo- 
. ns Bacon, 
Shal (RATION. /. The act of ſweeten- 
Il g Bacon. 


AD. /. [dull and bead.] A block- 
avretch fooliſh and ſtupid. Aſcbam. 
./ (22\tia,] An interiour Kind of 
Mition, Stilling fleet, 
daa Welſh.] ws 

az dottiſh 3 blo:kiſh ; unapprehen- 


| Bac ons 
| | But j obtuſe. Herbert. 
She | Tue) ; auky ard, Sidney. 


þ which belongs to cnez that which 


FICATION, /. [from dulcify.} The 


DUN 


4. Hebetated ; not quick, 
5. Sad; melancholy, 
6. Sluggiſh; heavy; ſlow of motion. 
| Spenſer, 
7. Groſs; cloggy ; vile. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Not exhilarating; not delightful, 
9. Not bright, 
10, Drowly ; ſleepy. 
To DULL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To ſtupify; to infatuate. Aſcbam. 


2. To blunt; to obtund. Bacon. 
3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 
4. To hebetate; to weaken. Spenſer. 
5. To damp; to clog. Hooker, 
6. To make weary or flow of motion. 
7. To ſully brightneſs, Bacon. 
DU'LLARD. . [from dull.] A blockhead; 
a dolt; a ſtupid fellow, Shakeſpeare, 
DU'LLY. ad. [from dull.] | 
1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly, Dryden, 
2. Slowly; ſluggiſhly. | 1 5 
3. Not vigorouſly; not gaily ; vot bright - 
ly ; not keenly; obtuſely, 
DU*LNESS. /. [from dull. 
1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect; indo- 
cility. South. 
2. Want of quick perception. Bacon. 
3. Drowſineſs; inclination to ſleep. 
; Shakeſpeare, 
4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 
5. Dimneſs; want of luſtre, 
DU'LY. ad. | from due,] 
1. Properly ; fitly, Spenſer, Rogers, 
2. Regularly ; exactly. Pope. 
DUMB. a. [r, dume, Saxon, ] | 
1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. Hooker, 


2. Deprived of ſpeech, Dryden. 


3. Mute; not uſing words. Roſcommon. 
4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. Dryden. 
3 ad, | from dumb.] Mutely; fi- 
ently. 0 : 
DU'M NESS. . [from dumb.] 
1. Incapacity to ſpeak. 
2. Omiſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs, Shake p. 
3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; filence, Dryden, 
To DU'MBFOUND, v. a. [from dumb. To 
confuſe; to ſtrike dumb. Spectator. 
DUMP. ſ. [from dom, ſtupid, Dutch.] 
I, Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneſs, 
; Hudibras, 
2. Abſence of mind; reverie, Locke. 
DU*MPISH, 4. from dump. ] Sad; melan- 


choly; ſorrowtul. Herbert. 


DU MPLING. /. [ from dump, heavineſs.] A 
ſort of pudding. 

DUN. a. dre, Saxon.] 

1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 

| Newton, 

2. Dark; gloomy, 

To DUN. v. a, [vunan, Saxon, to elamour. 
To claim a debt with vehemence and im- 

portunity. | : Sevift, 


Matthews, : 


S bakeſpeare, 


Dryden, 
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DUR 


DN. ſ. {from the verb.] A clamorous, 
importunate, troubleſome creditor, Phillips. 
DUNCE. ſ. A dullard; a dolt; a thickſcul. 


Stilling fleet. 


DUNG. ſ. [vinex, Saxon.) The excre- 
ment of animals uſed to fatten ground. 
: 1 | Donne, 
To DUNG. v. 4. To fatten with dung. 


Dryden, 
DU'NGEON, ſ. {from donjon.] A cloſe 
- priſon: generally ſpoke of a priſon ſubter- 
raneous. : Addiſon, 
DU'NGFORK. ſ. [dung and fork. ] A tork 
to toſs out dung from ſtables. Mortimer. 
DU'NGHIL. ſ. [dung and Bill.] 
1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 


Seuth, 
2. Any mean or vile abode, Dryden. 
3. Any ſituation of meanneſs. Sandys. 


4. A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born, Shakeſpeare. 
DU'NGHIL. 2. Sprung from the dunghil 


mean; low. Spenſer, 
DU'NGY. 4. Full of dung; mean; vile; 
baſe. Shakeſpeare, 


DU'NGYARD. ſ. [dung and yard.} The 
place of the dunghil. Mortimer, 
DU'NNER. /. One employed in ſoliciting 
etty debts. Spectator. 
DUO'DECUPLE. a. ¶ duo and decuplus, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of twelves; twelvefold. 

: Arbuthnot, 

DUPE. /. [dupe, French. ] A credulous man; 


a man eaſily tricked. Dunciad. 
To DUPE. v. a. To trick; to cheat. 
Pope. 


DU'PLE. a. [duplus, Latin.] Double; one 
repeated. 
To DU'PLICATE, v. a. [ duplico, Latin.] 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition 
of the firſt number or quantity. 
5 es Glanwille, 
2. To fold together. 0 
DU'PLICATE. ſ. Another correſpondent 
to the firſt; a ſecond thing of the ſame 
kind, as a tranſcript of a paper. | 
Woodward, 
DUPLICA'TION, f, [from duplicate. ] 


1. The act of doubling. Hale. 
2. The act of folding together. 
3. A fold; a doubling, Wiſeman, 


DU'PLICATURE. ſ. [from duplicate. A 
fold; any thing doubled, Ray. 

DUPLICITY. g. [ duplicis, Latin. ] | 
1. Doubleneſs; the number of two. 


Watts, 

2, Deceit; doubleneſs of heart. 
DURABFLITY. fo [ darabilis, Latin.] The 
wer of laſting; endurance, Hooker, 
DURABLE. #. [ durabilis, Latin. ] | 


1. Laſting; having the quality of long con- 


tinuance, Rale gb. Milton, 


Y + 


Dos 


2. Having ſucceſſive ex; 
DU'RABLENESS, Pore 
N ABL. ad, from N 
ing manner. ; durable.) h! 


DU'RANCE. /. [from dureſs, toy fi, 
7 rar along 7 by Pte 


th 
a jaylor. + Cultody er you 
Ss Endurance; continuance; durating 


DURA'TION. /. [duratio, Latin, " 
1. A ſort of diſtance or length, the 
whereof we get from the perpetually pe 
ing parts of ſucceſſion, 

2. Power of continuance, 
3. Length of continuance, 


. The g 

Mean 
WST. 
inkle 
MA 
carry 4 
TV. 
Filled 
Covert 
FCHES 
The l. 
A lad 
} edom, 
1420's 


To DURE, v. n. [ duro, Lat,] To * 3 git 
continue, + vl HY 
DU REFUL. a. [from endure and fall, tters 2 


ber are 
OU. 
Obedi: 
Obedi 


ing; of long continuance, | 
DU'RELESS. a, [from dure.] Without 
tinuance; fading, F 
_ DURE'SSE, ſ. [French.] 
1. Impriſonment ; conſtraint, 
2. [In law.] A plea uſed by wy 
cepticn, by him who being caſt into] 
at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe by tl 
hardly uſed, ſeals any bond to him 
his reſtraint, | 
DU RING. prep, For the time of the 


Enjoir 
rb 
Obedi 
erioure 
Exprel 
erence 


nuance, | | FUL 
DU'RITY. J. [durete, French.] HH 
firmneſs, 5 deter 
DURST. The preterite of dare. FUL 
DUSK. 4. [dufter, Dutch. ed 
1. Tending to darkneſs, 
2. Tending to blackneſs; dark colo . 
DUSK. /. {from the adjective.] dat 
1. Tegdency to daxkns(s incipient « 1 a 
rity. Spe als 0 
2. Darkneſs of colour. 0 B 


To DUSK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
darkiſh, | 
To DUSK. v. n. To grow dark; to 
to loſe light. | 
DU'SKILY. ad. [from duſty.] With 
dency to darkneſs, | 
DU'SKISH, a. [from duſt.] 
1. Inclining to dark neſs; tending to 
_ rity. 
2. Tending to blackneſs. | 
DU'SKISHLY. ad. Cloudily ; dari 


DU'SKY, a. [from duſ.] 
1. Tending to darkneſs; obſcure. 
2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark col 


3. Gloomy ; fad; intelleQtually clo 
DUST. /. dun, Saxon. ] 


1. Earth or other matter redyced 10% 


DWA 


| diſſolution. 
rhe grre3 the late of Gout 


| - Sam. 
d dejected ſtate. a 

2 ap To free from duſt; to 

* 4 W: |. 8 

E Oe whoſe nn is 

hay away the duſt. ays 


| [from duſt. ] | 
| pF duſt 4 clouded with duſt, 


Covered or ſcattered with duſt, 
CHESS. |. [ ducheſſe, 


f a duke, . 1 : 
The lady 0 has the ſovereignty of a 


French, ] 


A lady who 


Kedom ; 
bony, , [duchs, French. ] A territory 
| 3 hs to a duke, Addi LA 
OHYCOURT, /. A court wherein all 
ters appertaining to the dutchy of Lan- 
er are decided, | Corel. 
FEOUS, a, [from duty. ] 
Obedient ; obſequious, 
(bedient to good or bad purpoſes, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Shakeſpeare, 


Prior, 


Enjoined by duty. 
f1FUL, . Foe and Fall.] 
Obedient ; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal 
eriours, Swift, 
Exreſſive of reſpect; giving token of 
rence; reverential. Sidnay. 
TIFUL, ad. [from dutifud. ] | 
Obediently ; ſubmiſſively. 
Reverently ; reſpectively. 
[IFULNESS, /. [from dutiful, | 
Obedience, ſubmiſſion to juſt authority, 
Dryden, 
Taylor, 


Sidney. 


Rererence; reſpect. 
II... {from due. ] 
That to which a man 1s by any natural 
eral obligation bound. Luke, 
As or forbearances required by religion 
morality, Taylor. 
Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, 
ours, or ſuperiours. Decay of Piety. 
Att of reverence or reſpect. Spenſer, 
The buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard, 
Clarendon. 
In; impoſt; cuſtom ; toll, 
Arbutb not. 
Mf. /. [epeong, Saxon.] 
A dan below the common ſize of men. 
: Brown, Milton. 
Aty animal or plant below its natural 
a L*Eftrange. 
knight in 
Spenſer, 


Ii uſed often in compoſition; as, 


An attendant on a lady or 
Wances, 


DYS 
dwarf elder, dwarf honeyſuckle, 
To DWARF. v. 4. To hinder from grow- 
ing to the natural bulk, Addiſon, 
DW A*RFISH. a. Below the natural bull; 
low ; ſmall; little, Bentley. 
D ad. | from dwarfiſp.] Like 
a dwarf, | 
DWA'RFISHNESS. ſ. [from davarfifh. 
Minuteneſs of * n en 
To DWELL. v. u. preterite develt, or dwell- 
ed, | duelia, Iſlandiek.] 8 
1. To inhabit; to live in a places to re- 
ſide; to have an habitation. Leviticus. 
2. To live in any form of habitation. 
| Hebrews. 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. 
a Shakeſpeare, 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention, Smith, 
5. To fix the mind upon, 
6. To continue long ſpeaking. 
To DWELL. v. a. To inhabit, 


tant, 

DWE'LLING. ſ. [from dwe!l.] 
1. Habitation; abode. Dryden, 
2. State of Hife; mode of living. Daniel. 

DWE'LLING HOUSE, /. The houſe at which 
one lives, Ayliſte. 

To DWFNDLE, v. n. [vptnan, avon 

1. To ſhrink ; to loſe bulk; to grow little, 

| Addiſong 

2. To degenerate; to fink. Norris. Sewift. 

3. To wear away; to loſe health; to grow 

feeble. f = Gay. 
4. To fall away; to moulder off, 

. Clarendon, 


Bacon. 


DY'ING, The participle of die. 
1. Expiring; giving up the ghoſt. 
2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 

DY'NASTY, ſ. [va gelas.] Government z 
ſovereignty, : Hale, 

DY'SCRASY. ſ. [Wvoxgzoia.] An nadue 
mixture of elements in the blood or nervous 
juice; a diſtemperature, Floyer, - 

DY'SENTERY, /. [Tv7:vlegia.] A looſeneſs 
wherein ill humours flow off by ſtool, and 
are ſometimes attended with blood. 

Arbuthnot. 2 

DYSPE'PSY. /. [d.] A difficulty of 
digeſtion, 

DY*SPHONY, /. [Tv7>$oia. ] A difficulty in 
ſpeaking. 

DYSPNO'EA, ſ. [T77y:ia.] A difficulty of 
breathing, | 

DY'SURY. h. [veg.] A difficulty in 
making urine. Harvey. 


k 


E A R 
Has two ſoundsz long, as ſc#ne 
frequent vowel in the Engliſh lan- 
7 guage; for it has the peculiar qua- 
lity of lengthening the foregoing vewel, as 
can, cane, | 8 
Ea has the ſound of e long. 
EACH. pron, Lek, Saxon, ] 
1. Either of two. Dryden. 
2. Every one of any number. Milton. 
To EACH the correſpondent word is ether. 
EAD, and eading, denotes happineſs; Zadgar, 
happy power. | 
EA'GER. a. [| eagon, Saxon. ] | 
1. Struck with defirez ardently wiſhing, 
Dryden. 


2. Hot of diſpoſition z vehement; ardent, 
Hooker, Sprat, 


— 


3. Quick; buſy. Addiſon, 
4. Sharp; ſour ; acid, Shakeſpeare, 
8. Keen; ſevere; biting, Bacon. 
6. Brittle; inflexible. Lecke, 
PA'GERLY, ad. | from eager. ] 
1. With ardour of deſire. Stepney. 
2. Ardently ; hotly, e 
3. Keenly; ſharply. Knolles. 
EA GERN ESS. ſ. | trom eager.] 
1. Ardour of inclination, Rogers. 


2. Impetuoſity; vehemence; violence. 


J. Dryden. 
EA'GLE. ſ. [aigle, French.] 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be extremely 
ſharp-fighted. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans, 
| P 
EA'GLE-EYED. 3. [from eagle and we] 
Sharp-ſighted as an eagle. Howl. 
EA'GLESPEED. ſ. [eagle and ſpeed, ] Swift- 
_ neſs like that of an eagle. 
EA GLESTONE. /. A ſtone ſaid to be found 
at the entrance of the holes in which the 
eagles make their neſts. The eagleſtone con- 
tains, in a cavity within it, a ſmall looſe 
ſtone, which rattles when it is ſhaken; and 
every foſſil, with a nucleus in it, has ob- 
tained the name, Calmet. Hill. 
EA'GLET, ſ. [from eagle.] A young eagle. 
PN Davies. 
EA'GRE. ſ. [æger, in Runick, is the 
cccan.] A tide ſwelling above another tide, 
Dryden, 
EA'LDERMAN, ſ. [ealvenman, Saxon.] 
Alderman, | 
EAM. /. Fair fax. 
EAR, /. | 


eam, Saxon.] Uncle, 
cane, Saxon, ] 


and ſhort, as men. E is the moſt 


Camden. 


Pope. 


art 


1, The whole organ of audition or 


2. That part of the ear that wa Serio 
8 | 4 Shatef = 
4. The head; or the perſon, © x} " 

e 


5. The higheſt part of a man; the 
6. The privilege of being readily an} 
heard; Miki A 1 
7- Any prominences from a late 
raiſed for the fake of holding it, 

| Taylor, Can 
8. The ſpike of corn; that 5% which 
tains the ſeeds, Bacon, My 
9. To fall together by the Ears, To 
to ſcuffle. © 
10. To ſet by the Ears, To make 
to make to quarrel, f 

EA*RLESS. a, {from ear.] Wanting 


EARRING. ſ. [ear and ring.] Jev 

in a ring and worn at the ears, 

EA'RSHOT, ſ. Reach of the ex 

EA'RWAX. ſ. The cerumen or exc 

which ſmears the inſide of the ear, 

EA'RWIG. ſ. [eane and pigga, Sax 

1. A ſheathwinged inſet, 
2. A whiſperer, | 
EA'RWITNESS. /. [ear and witneſs, 
who atteſts, or can atteſt any thing a 
by himſelf, 
To EAR, v. 4. [aro, Latin.] To pk 
till. Shakeſpeare. 0 

To EAR. v. n. [from car.] To ſhot 

Fears. 4 85 

EA RED. a. [from car.] : 

1. Having Sers, or organs of hearin 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 

_ EARL. h. [eonl, Saxon, ] A title 0 
lity, anciently the higheſt of this | 
now the third, Shah 

EARL-MARSHAL, ſ. [earl and mu 

Hie that has chief care of military i 

ties, f 

EA RLDOM. ſ. [from earl.] The i 
of an earl, 

EA'RLINESS. /. [from early.] QU 

of any action with reſpect to ſomethil 


EARLY. a. [ æn, Saxon, before.] 5% 
reſpect to ſomething elſe.  _ | 

EARLY. ad, [from the adjective.) 
betimes, RE 


E AR 


. ANN. 5. 4. [eapni2 , wi of la- 
| To gain 83 the reward or 8 . 
= ein; to obtain. Shale ſpeare. 
RNEST. . L aged gr ; rea- 
en in any affection f warms whn 
=. fixed; eager» - Duppa. 
r. ſ. [from the adſective.] : 
gerioulnels; a ſerious event, not a jeſt. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


leni poke, Daniſh. ] Pledge 3) hand- | 


Smalridge, 
: Us. 0 
| 33 that is given in token that 
bargain is ratified, 277 of Piety, 
INESTLY, ad. [from ear net.] 
Wumly; affectionately7; zealouſiy z 
wortunately, | | Smalridge. 
Eaerly ; defirouſly, | Shakeſpeare, 
aNESTNESS. ſ. [from earneft.] ] 
Bgerneſs; warmth z. vehemence. 


Addiſon, - 


7 
Slemnity 3 zeal, Aiterbury. 
dolicitude; care. Dryden. 

SH, / [from car, to plow, | Arplowed 
& | * Vi irgil. 

TH, , [eop$, Saxon, ] 

The element diſtin& trom air, fire, or 

| The terraqueous globe; the world. 


Locke. 


Diqferent modification of terrene matter. 


e fire genera of earths are, 1. Boles. 


Clays, 3. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. 
This world oppoſed to other ſcenes of 
uence, Shakeſpeare, 
The inhabitants of the earth. Genefis. 
| Turing up the ground in tillage, 7. 
Af. v. a, [from the n | 
To hide in earth, 
Tocover with earth. 
ARTH, v. a. To retire under ground, 

Tickell, 
ABO ARD. ſ. [earth and board.] 
ou of the plough that ſhakes off the 


th, Mortimer, 
RTHBORN, a. [earth and born.] 


Dryden, 


born of the earth; terrigenous. Prior. 


Meanly born, Smith. 
THBOUND, a. [earth and bound. ] 
Wened by the preſſure of the earth, 


| | Shakeſpeare. 

HEN, a. [from earth.] Made of 

a made of clay. 5 

AL J. Learth and flax.] A kind 
us foffil. 

TR Woodward, 


J. The quality of con- | 


— groſſneſs. 
HL NG. {. rom earth, in- 
ys : | rth,] An in 


1 Drummend. 


Evelyn. 


Wilkins, ; 


ea h; a poor frail crea- 


EA'RTHLY, 2. [from earth;] 
1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; ſordid-. 


. Belonging only to our preſent tate z not 
ſpiritual. * / (® 4:1 
3. Corporeal z not mental. Pope 
EA'RTHNUT. ſ. [earth and nat.] A pig- 
nut; a root in ſhape and ſize like a nut. 
FEA'RTHQUAKE. 2. [earth' and 3 
| or convulſion of the earth. -* 
| — n Addiſon, 
EA'RTHSHAKING,- 4. [earth and ſpale. 
- Having power to ſhake the earth, or to raiſe 
earthquakes, ron. 
EA'RTHWORM, /. * and worm. 
1. A worm bred under ground, Ba 
2. A mean ſordid wretch. 
EA'RTHY. a. [from cartb.] 
1. Conſiſting of earth... 


Norris, 
-  Wiltins, 


2. Compoſed or partaking of earth; ter- 
rene 7 


Milton. 


4: Relating werb. 
5. Not mental; groſs ; not refin 


8 | —— Shake peares 
EASE. /. [aiſe, French, * 1 | 
1. Quiet; reſt; undi tranquillity. 

| Davies. 
2, Freedom from pain. Temple. 
3. Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of la- 
5. Unconſtraint; freedom from harſhneſs, 
forced behaviour, or conceits. Pope, 

0 EASE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 12 
1. To free from pain. | Locke, 

2. To relieve; to aſſuage; to mitigate, 
te | „ Dryden. 
3. To relieve from labour, Dryden, 
'4+ To ſet free from any thing that offends. 


| ; : PP Locke, 
EA'SEFUL, a, [eaſe and full.] Quiet 
peaceable, | 


EA*SEMENT. ſ. [from eaſe.] Aſſiſtance ; 
ſupport, Swift, 
EA'SILY.. ad. [from eafy.] | 2 
1. Without difficulty. Prior. 
2. Without pain; without diſturbance. 
5 Temple. 
3. Readily; without reluctance. Dryden. 
EA'SINESS, ſ. [from eaſy.] - 
1. Freedom from difficulty. 


Tillotſon, 
2. Flexibility; compliance; 


readineſs. 
| Hooker, Locke, 
3. Freedom from conſtraint; unaffected- 
neſs ; not formality. | Roſcommon. 
4. Reſt; tranquillity, Ray, 
EAST, 1 Saxon, ] 4 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes. 
„ | Abbat. 
a. The 


_* Hooker, 


2. To conſume; to corrode. 


EBB. 7 lebba, Saxon. 


E B B 


2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 


world. 8 hakeſj pear E. 


EAS TER. /. [eaptne, Saxon.] The day 


on which the Chriſtian church commemo- 
rates our Saviour's reſurrection. 


Decay of Piety. 


EA'STERLY. a. [from Eat. 


1. Coming from the parts toward the 

Eaſt. T | Rakeigh. 

2. Lying toward the Eaſt; -  Grauiit. 

3. Looking toward the Eaſt, Arbutbnot. 

BASTERN, a, [from Eaſt.) 

1. Dwelling. or found in the Eaſt; ori- 
ental. A 

2. Lyiog or being toward the Eaft, 
„ "+44 iſent, 

3. Going toward the Eaſt, Aadiſon. 

4. Looking toward the Eaſt, _ / 

EASTWARD; ad. [ Eaft and teward.] To- 
Ward the Eaſt. ', Brown, 
 BA'SY. a. [from eaſe.] IR 
1. Not difficult. Hooker, 


2. Quietz at reſt; not haraſſed. 


85 3 Complying unreſiſting; ; eredulous. 
Dryden. 
4. Free from pain, Milton, 
5. Ready; not unwilling., © Dryden. © 
6, Free from want; contented. S:vift. 


7. Unconſtrained; not formal. Pope. 


2 EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or 2 En. 


eat, or eaten. lexan, Sax. |. 
1. To deyour with the mouth. 


een. 
3. To ſwallow back; to retract. 
1 Hakewell, 


To EAT, v. n. 
1. To go to meals; to Se meals ; to 
feed, | Mattbeww. 
2, To "67" food. Locke, 


Proverbs. 
South. 


3. To be maintained in food. 
To make way by corroſion. 


EAT ABLE. ſ. [from eat, ] uy thing that 


may he eaten. King. 
EA TIER. ſ. [ from eat. 1 
1. One that eats any Slag. | Abbat. 


2. A corrofive, 


EAT H. a, Lead, Saxon. ] Eaſy; not diff 
' Fairfax, , 
EAT H. ad. ¶ from the adjective.] Eaſily. 

EA TIN GHOUSE. ſ. [eat and bonſe.] A 


cult. 


houſe where proviſions are ſold ready 
dreſſed, L'Eſtrange. 


EAVES. ſ. '[epere, Saxon.] The edges of 


the root which overhang the houſe, 
Woodward, 


'T- EA'VESDROP. v. 2. [eaves and drep.] 
To catch what comes from the eaves; to 
_.  Ifen under windows. | 
EA'VESDROPPER. ſ. A liſtener under 


Shak: -ſpeare. 


windows, 


 Sbakepeare, 


Smalridge. . | 


Berta. 


ECH 


1. The reflux of the tide 


2. Decline; decay; owt HO. 
To ERD, v. a. DO the noun, 1 orek 
2. To decline to deczy. | Sil 50. 
EBEN. ebenum Latin. 
E BON. 17 ee] 4 | 
black) valuable wood. "IF 
a B ation 
EBRI ETV. . [ebrieras, 2 bn | 
"Jokes Intoxication by ftrong liqun l, 
EBRIO'SITY. 4 ebriefitas, | - 
drunkenneſs. ht Satin. Jt k 5 
EBULLYTION, ere Latin,] OMA 
1. The act of oiling up with Wy cine! 
2. Any inteſti ne motion. 1 
3. That ftruggling or efferveſence SE. j 
. - ariſes from the mingling any kd ln ob 
and acid liquor; any inteſtine violen et 
tion of the parts of a fluid. Darkne 
ECCE'NTRICAL. 7 Wy 
ECCE'NTRICK, & © [centric UT 
1. Deviating from tlie center. To ext 
2. Not having the ſame center wit To clo 
other circle. | N To dif; 
3. Not terminating i in the ſame pr PTIC! 
le of t 
4. Irregular; emen La pugh t 
ECCENTRICITY, fe ¶ from ecceuri ting at 
1. Deviation from a center. point 
2. The ſtate of having a different hic 
2 another circle. 
3. Excurſion from the n OGUE 
5 18 1 | ealled 
ECCHY'MOSIS, . Di xUνçü . cclopr 
ts or blotches in the kin, | NOS 
ECCLESIA'STICAL.7? 4. [| ej 5 Ide m 
ECCLESIA “STICK. $ Latin. ] Reit Frugal 
the church; not civil. - Hooker: Diſpoſ 
ECCLESIA'S' TICK: ſ. A perſon del The d 
to the miniſtries of religion. , if 
ECCOPRO'TICKS. fe [Lin and ui item 
Such medicines as gently purge the! kg t0 i 
NO'M 
E'CHINATE: a4. from echinuy NON 
E'CHINATED. 5 Briſtled like an Peri 
hog; ſet with prickles. Was . 
ECHT NUS. ſ. ¶ Latin.] Frugal 
1. A hedgehog... IRA'C 
2. A ſhellfiſh ſet with prickles. Ch med 
3. [With botaniſts.] The prickly In 
any plant. LASY 
4. [In architecture.] A member Any | 
nament, taking its name from the! ded, 
neſs of the carving. . * 
'E'C HO. Ny. rel; 
1. Lell — 3 to have den Ent 
a nymph, who pined into a ſound q 
ite 
2. The return or repercuſſion of an) Mac 
iS] 


3. The ſound returned, Shel 


— 
o 4 * 


. 1 * 
a” * 8 * * 0 
nes E DI 


K NT 
wet ive the repercuſſion of ECSTA'TICK, 5 4. [tngabade.] 
Fo reſound; BE 2 "gp ateſpeare, "2: Raviſhedz rapturous ; elevated to ee- 
oo 164 back Blackmore, ſtaſy. ; HR * Stilling fleet, 
o be ſounded ſend back a voice. 2. Being in the higheſt degree of joy, Pope, 
HO, 9.6 Te lebe bee Decay of Puy. E'CTYPE. E [tnruma;.] A topy; Locke, 
VENT. [French.] Ex- ECURIE, ſ. [French.] A place for the 
ation; the 2 Clarendon, EDA*CIOUS. a. | edacitas, Latin, ] Eating; 
| | Splendour; ſhow ; voracious z ravenous; greedy. | 
| [French.] 5p 2 gay ates EDA'CITY. 4 [ edacitas, Latin.) Voracity; 
. uA linde. ] Selectiag; ravenouſneſss. Bacon. 
ies. { [in and M.] A form of . 155 Mortimer. 
lane made by the incorporation of dils E'DDER. /.” Such fencewood as 18 commonly, 
e put upon the top of fences. Tuſſer. 
k. Hunde. 5 E DDV. J. ſed, backward, again, and Sa, 
1. obſcuratioa of the luminaries of water, Sa con. c : : 
n obſcuration o þ E ER . 
Waller. 1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, 
1 neſs; obſcuration. Naleigb. or _— wind, runs contrary 55 * 
I ps. v. a. [from the noun, ] main ſtream. . Biyden. 
o darken a luminary. Creech, © 2. Whirlpool; circular motion. Dryden. 
1»extinguiſh ; to put out. Shakeſpeare, E DDV. a, Whirling; moving e 
loud ; to obſcure, a | | aden. 
4 Wnt, Clirendin, EDEMATO'SE. a. Iod br H.] Swelling ; full 
PTICK, g. [ txdesrTin0;, ] A great of humours, | Arbuthnox, - 
| of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn EDE NTATED. a. [edentatus, Latin, ] De- 
wich the middle of the Zodiack, and —Prived of teeth. 5 Dic. 
ung an angle with the Equinoctial, in EDGE. /. [ ecge, Saxon. ] | a 
points of Aries and Libra, of 230 1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 
which is the ſun's greateſt —_— ; = | FEAST pope peare. 
arris, 2. A narrow part riling from a broader. 
bob. . [droyn, ] A paſtoral poem, 3. Keenneſs; acrimony, _ Shakeſpeare. 
alled becauſe Virgil called his paſto- 4. To ſet tecth on EDGE. To cauſe a ting- 
eclopues, Pope, ling pain in the teeth, N Bacon. 
NOMY, ſe [obxovapaie, ] Jo EDGE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 2 67 
The management of a family. Taylor. 1. To ſharpen; to enable to cut. Dryden. 
Fruality; diſcretion of expence. 21 2. To furniſh with an edge. Dryden, 
Vilpoſition of things; regulation, Ham. 3. To border; to fringe. Pope. 
The ciſpoſicion or arrangement of any 4. To exaſperate; to embitter, Haywards, 
7 Ben Jobnſon. 5. To put forward beyond a line. Locke, 
lem of motions; diſtribution of every To EDGE. v. =, To move 82100 any 
kg to its proper place. Blackmore, power, : Duden. 
NO'MICK, * FE DGED. part. a. I from edge.] Sharp; 
WO'MICAL, C © [from econ _ ] not blunt. 5 | = Digbys 
Pertaining to the regulation of an houſ- E'DGING, ſ. ¶ from edge.] 8 
5 l Davies. 1. What is added to any thing by Plc ag 
1 N Votton. ornament. | 2 en. 
RACTICKS, J [ te and Sal. 2. A narrow lace, © : s f FTA 
Ul medicines as render tough cardia, E'DGELESS, a. [from edge, ] Blunt; ob- 
A Harvey, tuſe; unable co cut. Z£'Eftrange. 
sv. . [ixpaoi;,) - E'DGETOOL, . Ledge and tool.] A tool 
any paſſion in which the thoughts are made ſharp to cut. nts Dorſet. 
don 2nd in which the mind is for a E'DGEWISE. ad, [edge and wiſe. ] With the 
loft Suckling, edge put into any particular direction. Ray. 
dcn joy; rapture. Prior. E'DIBLE, 3. [trom edo, Latin.] Fit to be 
Saukaſmn ; exceſſive elevation of the eaten, | e Ih Mor e. 
3 Milton, E DIC T. f. [edifum, Latin. ] A proclamation 
2 erief or anxiety, Shakeſpeare, of command or prohibition. Addiſon. 
Maineis 3 diſtraction. EDIFICA“TION. / [ edificatio, Latin, | 4 
WED, a. [ from ecſtaſy.] Raviſhed. 1. The act of building up man in the faith; 
yy | Morris, * in holineſs. 1 Tins 
242 2. Impress. 


Fd 
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.EDFTION, ſ. [editio, Latin. ] 


. 8&9 


| ion. Aden. EFFECTIVE. a. [i 
mar Powerful to projun ted 
a building. Hegg. 2. Operative; active. 
EDIFIER. ſ. [from edify.] One that im- 3. Producing effecte ; efficient, 7 
proves or inſtructs another. | * 4- Having the power of operation: ['GIES 

0 ee | 


2. Improvement; inſtruction. 


f in ſe 


To E'DIFY, v. . [edifice, Latin. 
„ 1. 0 build, ps 1 „ EFFECTIVELV. ö . [ from g 
2. To inſtruct; to improve, Hooker, Powerfully; with real operation. on“ 
Bacon. EFPE'CTLE a. [from Fa.] . Log“ 


30 To teach; to perſuade. + Ba 
E'DILE, /. [edilis, Latin,] The title of a effect; impotent; uſeleſs,  $ 
magiſtrate in old Rome. Shakeſpeare. EFFE'CTOR. fe [effeftor, Latin. ] J Facreſ 

1 1. He that produces any effect. 

1. Publication of any thing, particularly 2, Maker; Creator. [ln pl 
of a book, Burnet. EFFE'CTUAL, a. [effeSud}, French] ne bum 
2. Republication, with reviſal. Baker, 1. Productive of effects; powerful LORE" 
EDITOR. /. [editor, Latin.) Publiſher degree adequate to the occaſion; þ 


he that reviſes or prepares any work for cious, Fal, 
publication. Addiſon, 2. Veracious; expreſſive of faca. VEN 
To EDUCATE, v. a. [educo, Latin,] To | | Shaly gs fro! 
breed; to bring up. _ wift, EFFE'CTUALLY, ad. [from effeudl VI. 
EDUCATION. Y. [from educate.] For- a manner productive of the conky Vn 
mation of manners in youth. Swift, intended; efficaciouſly, | ich ar 
To EDU'CE. v. a. [educo, Latin.) To bring To _EFFE'CTUATE. , a, [ 
out; to extract. Glanville, Jo bring to paſs; to fulfil, 
EDU'CTION, /. [from educe.] The act of EFFE'MINACY. /. [from efſeminate.) The a 
bringing any thing into view, | 1. Admiffion of the qualities of aw Mofi 
To EDU'LCORATE. v. 4. [from dulciss ſoftneſs; unmanly delicacy, | 
Latin. ] To ſweeten. | | 2. Laſciviouſneſs; looſe pleaſure, * patio 
EDULCORA'TION, /. [from edulcorate.} EFFE'MINATE. 2, [ effeminatus, FLU 
The act of ſweetening. | Having the qualities of a woman 
To EEK. v. a. [eacan, Saxon, ] See Exx. maniſh; voluptuous; tender. II 


1. To make bigger by the addition of an- To EFFE'MINATE. v. a, nin, be. 
other piece, T0 make womaniſh; to emaſcult 

2. To ſupply any deficiency, Spenſer, wnman, 

FEEL. ſ. [el, Saxon.] A ſerpentine ſlimy 7 EFFE'MINATE, v. v. To grow 


fiſh, that lurks in mud. Shakeſpeare, ith; to melt into weaknels, 
F'EN. ad, Contracted from even. EFFEMINA'TION, /. C from gan 
. Ba p L' Eftrange. The ſtate of one grown womanilk To f 
E'FFABLE. a. [efabilis, Lat, ] Viterable; ſtate of one emaſculated or unmanne 700 


that may be ſpoken. 


To EFFA'CE. v. a. [effacer, French. ] To EFFERYE'SCE. v. n, fei DRM 
1. 15 deſtroy any form painted, or carved, To grow hot by inteſtine motion. a 
2+ To make no more legible or vifible; EFFERVE'SCENCE. /. 2 AI 
to blot out. Locle. The act of growing hot; proud mon 
2. To deſtroy; to wear away, Dryden. heat by inteſtine motion, 08 
EFFECT. ſ. [VFectus, Latin, ; EFFE TE. a, feffetus, Latio.] 
1. That which is produced by an operating 1. Diſabled from generation, | 
cauſe. | Addiſon. 2. Worn out with age. ; Ali 
2, Conſequence; event. _ Addiſon, EFFICA'CIQUS, &. | efficas, La in. 5 
3. Purpcle3 meaning, 90 Chronicles, ductive of effects 5 4 
. Conſequence intended; ſucceſs; ad- conſequence intended. | g 
vantage * we Clarnden. EFFICA'CIOUSLY, ad. [from o 4 
Completion; perfection. Prior, Effectuall ß. * 
$, Reality; AA rot appearance, - E'FFICACY, ſ. Production of the y 
| 5 Hooker. quence intended, 8 7 
7. Efforts; goods; moveables, Shakeſp. EEETCIENCE. : . [from Fein 10 
Yo EFFECT. v. a. [effi Latin - EFFICIENCY, S The at ot aut 7 
1, To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſuc- fects; agency, . £ * 
ceſs; to achieve, Ben Fobnſon, EFFICIENT, þ, [efficiens, Latin] = 
2. To produce as a cauſe, Boyle, © 1. The cauſe which effects. % 
BF 1 


E'CTIBLE. a. [from Heer.] Perform- 2. He that makes; the effector. 


able; . Brown, EFFICIENT. . Cauſing ef, 


. GIATE, V. A. —_ Latin.J- To 
in ſemblance to 


ngs or perſons. | 
(5 177 ies, Latin, ] wining 
Er. blance ; image in by 8 


ſculp 
Ar SCENCE, Lat.) 
sender. lane 


of flowers. N Bacon. 
ome in the form of e w_ 
codevard, 


wick. br breaking out of 
1 in th 1 0 Wi — 
TSCENT, « a. 2 to, Latin. ] 
- out in form of a EG 


VENCE. fo [efluo, a= What 


UVA. 7 g. [from uo, Latin,] 
VIUM. 17 Thoſe ſmall particles 
i are continually flying off from bo- 
In. [ Muæus, Latin.] 

The a of flowing out, | Here: 
Iffußon. Hammond. 


nation. 


omſon, 
FFLUX, v. n. Ie uo, Latin.] To run 
Boy 


e. 
2 ſ. [efluxum, Latin. ] 
The act of flowing out. Braoon, 
That which flows out; effluvium; 
pration, Bacon. 
FORCE, v. a, [ efforcer, French, ] 
To break through by 3 


Rer. 
To force; to raviſh. - Gece. 
FORM, v. a, [eforme, Latin.] To 
e; to faſhion, Taylor. 
MA TION. /. [from efform, ] The 
of taſhioning or giving form to. Ray, 
RT. / (effort, French.] Struggle; 
nous endeavour, Addi * 
box. , [efoſum, Lat.] The act of 
af up from the ground; deterration. 
| Arbuthnot. 
ABLE, a, [effrogable, Fr.] Dread- 
; inghtful, Harvey. 
IONTERY, ſ. [effronterie, Fr.] Im- 
e ſameſeſſnels. 
IGENCE., ſ. [efſulges, Lat.] Luftre ; 
Auel; clarity; ſplendor, Milton. 
LeENT, a, [efulgens, Lat.] Shining; 
fit; luminous, lackmoxe. 


ty of fixing away in fumes. Boyle. 


FUSE, v. 4. |effuſus, Latin.) To 
pant; to ſpil}, lan, 1155 


* [from the verb.] Waſte; >. 
Shak earey 
2 If Life, „ Latin. ] i 


0 image, 
J Th 
fed on. [from gate.) — | 


To EGE'ST. 


ber from ſome other principle. Prior. 


That which flows from ſomething elſe; |: 


K. Charles. 


MABILITY, / Humus, Lat.] The 


7. The act 4 Fer- 
2. Waſte; the act Oy — coker, 
| 3+ The act of pouring out words. Hooker, 
4. ee donation, Hammond, 

e thing poured out. Ch 
PrFU SIVE a. [from effuſe-] K. 


di ſperſi 
EFT. 4. lerers, Saxon] A newts — 4g 
» Nichols, 


ks ad. (err, Saxon,] Soon; quickly; 


air ſax. 


ſpeedily | 
E S0 ö Ns. ad, ex and roon, 2 ; 


Soon afterward, 
E. G. [exempli L For the ſake of an 


inſtance or ex⸗ 
E GER. /. An i impetuous and irregular flood 
or tide, © 2 See EAdRx. 
. 4. [egero, Latin, ] To 
throw gut food at the natural _ 


Bacon 

EGE'STION. /. lege, Latin.] The a 

of throwing out the digeſted food, Hale, 
EGG. . Leg, Saxon.] 

1. That which is laid by feathered animals, 

and many others, from which their young 

is produced, Bacon, 

2. The ſpawn or ſperm, Blackmore, 
3. Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of 


an egg. Boyle, 


To EGG. v. a. [epgia, Iandick,] * To in- 
cite; to inſtigate. Derbam. 


8 E'GLANTINE. fe Leſglantine, French. ] — 


ſpecies of roſe; ſweetbriar, Shakeſpear 
E'GOTISM. . "{from ego, Latin, pe 
fault committed in writing by the frequent 
. repetition of the word ego, or I; too fre- 
vent mention of one's 12 Mpecfaser. 
E'GOTIST. . {from ego, Lat.] One that ig 
always repeating the word ego, I; a talker 
of himſelf. SpeFator, 
To E'GOTIZE. v. n. [from ego, Lat.] * 
talk much of one's ſelf, 
EGRE'GIOUS. a. [epregius, Lat,] 
1. Eminent; remark: ble z extraordinary. 
re 
2, Eminently bad; remarkably vicious, . 


Hooker, 
EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad, | from egregious. ] 
Ws e | 4. 
E“GR ESS. ſe Legreſſus, atin,] 1 act of 
going out of any place; departure. 
Moadauard. 
EGRE'SSION. /, [egreſſio, Lat.] The act of 
going out. Pope, 
E/ GRET. forth fowl of the heron kind, 
E'CRIOT. . [aigret, French,] A ſpecies of 
cherry, Bacon, 
To EJACULATE. v. a. [ejaculor, Latin. 1 
To throw; to ſhoot out. Grew. 
EJA'CULATION. /. || from 4aculate,] 
1. A ſhort Jug « darted out occaſionally, 
Taylor, 
2. The 
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dee 0 ef darting er throwing, ' 


EfA'CULATORY.” a. {from © ejaculate] 


Suddenly darted ; ſudden; hafty. Duppa. 


To EE CT. v. 4. [eyicio gefum, Latin. 
1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 


N FS eng Sandys. 
2. To throw out or expel from an office or 
„„ ryden, 
J. To expel; to drive away. Shakeſp. 
4 To caſt away; to reject. Hooker. 


EJE'CTION.: ſ. Lejectio, Latin. 
1. The act of caſting out; expulſion, 
2. [In phyfick.} The diſcharge of any 
- thing by an emunftory, ' OQninq. 
EJE'CTMENT. ſ. [from eje#.] A legal 
writ by which any inhabitant of a houſe, 
or tenant of an eſtate, is commanded to de- 
EIGH. interject. An expreſſion of fudden 
delight. 8 . 
EIGHT. 2. [eabra, Saxon.] Twice four. 
A word cf number, 1 1 * 
EIGHTH. a. [from eigbe.] Next in order 
to the ſeventh. 5 : 
EI'GHTEEN,  @, [eiglt and ten.] Twice 
nine. FR Taylor. 
EI'GHTEENTH, 2. [from eighteen. ] The 
next in order to the {eventeenth. Kings. 
EI'GHTFOLD, 4. [eight and foid.] Eight 
times the number or quantity. 
EFVGHTHLY. ad. [from eigbt.] f In the 
eighth place. 5 Bacon. 
EVGHTIETH. 2. [from eighry.] The next 
in order to the ſeventy-ninth; eighth tenth, 
| | - Wilks, 
EI'GHTSCORE. «. [eight and ſcore.] Eight 
times twenty, Shakeſpeare, 
EFVGHTY, 2. [eight and ten.] Eight times 


Broton. 


ten. 

EI'GNE. a. [aiſne, French. ] The eldeſt or 
firſt born. . : | Bacon. 

"II 4. [eoril, Saxon,] Vinegar; ver- 

juice. | 

ETHER. pron. [æzöen, Saxon, ] 
1. Whetherſeever of the two; whether 

one or the other, Drayton, 
2, Each ; both, 


| Hale, 
EI'THER, ad. [from the noun.] A diſ- 


tributive adverb, anſwered by er; either 


the one or the other. Dan iel. 
EIULA“TION. f. [ejulatic, Latin.] Out- 
cry; Jamentation 3 moan; wailing. 


EKE. ad. {eac, Saxon.] Alſo; likewiſe 
beſide. Spenſer. Prior, 
To EKE. v. a. [eacan, Sax. ] | 
1. To increaſe. 5 Spenſer, 
2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies, 


ope, 
3. To protract; to lengthen. Sbateſp. 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions, Pope, 


 ELA'TE. 3. [elatus, Latin.] Fluſh 


Pepe. SY 


Gov. of Tongue. 


EL» 


T ELA'BORATE, 5. 4. Luto, 


8 | tl 
1. To Py oduce with labour, 
2, To heighten and improve by fu Amo 


„ 5 
„ 8 f 


4 


ELA*BORATELY, ad. bn 
 Eaboriouſly ; diligently ; with geg : 
7 | | Rt RS 
ELABORA'TION. / [from Gs cor 


. provement by ſucceſſive ions, 
Fs BLANCE. „, a. Tdh, 5. 
** We waht, :- 1 
To v. n. [elapſur, Latif 
- Paſs away; to glide 5 8 
ELA STI CAL. 7 a. Ffrom He.) 
ELA STICK. the power of returni 
the form from which it is dil 

LASTI'CITY, , [from t fe 
bodies, by which they endeavour to 
themſelves. 


ſucceſs; lokty; haughty. 
To ELA TE. 1 K 192 
1. To puff up with proſperity. 
2. To exalt; to heighten, 
ELATERIUM. i. [Latin.] An inhi 
juice, procured from the fruit of th 
' cucumber : a very violent androughy 


ELA”TION, 1. [from elate.] Haag 
proceeding from ſucceſs. - Att 
E'LBOW. ſ. [elboga, Saxon, ] | 
1. The next joint or cutvature of th 
below the ſhoulder. ——_ 
2. Any flexure, or angle. | 
3. To be at the EL BOw. ha det 
| | od 
ELBOWCHA'IR. ſ. [elbow and char 
chair with arms. | 
E'LBOWROOM, /F. [ elbow and nf 
Room to ſtretch out elbows ; 
from confinement, 
To E/LBOW.: v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To puſh with the elbow. - 
2. To puſh; to drive to Whos, 


To E'LBOW. wv. a. To jut out in ang 
ELD. 4 [eald, sn. 957 
1. Old age; decrepitude. 
2. Old people; perſons worn on 
years. l 
ELDER. 3. [ The comparative 
Surpaſſing another in years. 
E'LDERS. ſ. from eller. 
1. Perſons whoſe age gives them 


of | 


„„ po ee: 
3. Thoſe who are older than others. 
4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers © 
people. | 


E L E 


buon preſbyterians.] Laymen intro, 


: * -.nolity. Cleaveland. 
: into — — The name of 
1 Shakeſpeare. 


ELE 


ALY. 4. [from elder.] No longer 


Soiſt. 
Sor, [, [from elder.] = 
« afity / pri _—_— Fe NY Rowe, 
Preſbytery 3 eccleſi; tica | Hooker, 
. [The ſuperlative of eld. 
Hy that has the right of pri- 
iture. eſp 
Jt has lived moſt years. ocke. 
UMPANE. ſ. A plant 2 « * 


york, ö 7 | 
LE „ V+ 4. eleftus, Latin, ] a 
— for 4 office or uſe. Daniel, 
fla theology. ] To ſelect as an object 
ernal mercy. | on. 
I. 4. [from the verb. 
Choſen; taken by preference from 


erey. 
Hammond. 

TION, /. Jelectio, Latin. 5 
The act of chuſing one or more from a 
kter number. Wbitgift. 
The power of choice, Davies, 
Voluntary preference. Rogers. 
The determination of God by which 
were ſelected for eternal life, Atterbury. 

The ceremony of a publick choice, 

| Addiſon, 
CTIVE. a. [from ele. ] Exerting the 
ſer of a choice. Grew. 
TIVELY, ad. By choice; with pre- 


nce of one to another. *{ Grew, - 


CTOR, | [from ele&,] 
Re that has a vote in the choice of any 
er, VMaller. 
A prince who has a voice in the choice 
the German emperour, ; 
CORAL. a. from elefor.] Having 
dignity of an elector. 20 
CORATE. J [from elefor.] The 
ty of an eleftor, Addiſon, 
CIRE, |, [ eletrum, Latin, ] 
Amber, which, having the quality, 
den warmed by friction, of attracting 
ict, cave to one ſpecies of attraction the 
ie of electricity. 
| E * metal. 
iC 
Mack. f 8. [from cleftrum, Lat.] 


Atradlive without magnetiſm z by a 


mg property, ſoppoled once to belong 
} 9 amber, Newton, 


Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ty. ” SLY — 
ELEGANCY 5 Beauty of art; 


without grandeur. 


ELEGANT. 4. [degin; Latin]! . t. 


| | ; | 9. o& & a Pope. 
2. Nice; not coarſe; not groſs. * Pope. 
E'LEGANTLY. ad. from elegant, ] In 
- ſuch a manner as to pleaſe without eleva- 
tion. 18 OB OW Eg ws 
ELEGUACK. 4. [elegizcus; Latin. i 
1. Uſed in elegies. i 9 
2. Mournful; forrowful, . Gay. 
E'LEGY. ſ. [elegia, Latin. a 
1. A mournful ſong. Shateſbeare. 
2. A funeral ſong. r 


1. Pleaſing with minuter' beauties 


3. A ſhort poem, without points or turas. 


ELEMENT. {. [elemenrum, Latin.] 


1. The firſt or eee any 


wes a Tooker . 
2. The four elements, uſually fo called, are 

earth, fire, air, water, of which our world 
1d compaſed? © 555! +: + Bacon. 

3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing. oe ds od Par 
4. A neceſſary ingredient ; a conſtituent, 


* 


! tt. | 4 
. on The letters of any language. 1 
6. The loweft or Ard rodimdhte of litera- 
ture or ſciences. © Io Hooker, 
o ELEMENT, v. 4. {from the noun. ] 
1. To compound of elements, * 
2, To conſtitute; to make as a firft 
„„ a, oo. 
ELEMENTAL. a. [from element.] 
1. Produced by ſome of the four elements. 


Shakeſpeare. 


. Ariſing ; from firſt principles. 


5. | Brown, 
ELEMENTA/RITY.. [from clementary.] 


Simplicity of nature; abſcnce of compo- 


ſition. Brown, 
ELEME'NTARY. a. [from element) 
1. Uncompounded ; having only one prin. 
ciple. ö Arbuthnet, 
2. Rudimental ; fimple, 
ELE'NCH, 


Deunre, © 


Dryden. 


— = * n 
3 = 
- . IN EEEINTI 


\ . 
TT —⅛—nU— i bʃʃʃͤ—i es 
— — 4 9 


E L I 
EIK Nen. Fact * Latin. ] 4 . 
ment; a gone 


ELE'OTS. 0 requeſt in the cyder 
J. App = 


ntries. 
LEPHANT. . [elephar, Latin,] 
* 2. The at of 3 of whoſe 


. Gagacity, faithfulneſs, and, underſtanding, 


many ſurprizing relations are given, This 
"i animal feeds on hay, herbs, and pulſs 
"He in naturally very gentle. He is ſuppli- 


ed with a trunk, or long hollow cartilage, E 


which ſerves him for hands, His teeth ae 
we n ſo well known in Europe. 


Cal Inet. 
8 (SE ; the teeth of elephants, 1 
ELEPHANT ASIS, elephantiaſis, 
A ſpecies of leproſy, fo called from — 


cruſtations like thoſe on the hide of an 
elephant. 

ELEPHA'NTINE. 4. [alephantings, 120 
Pertaining to the elephant. 

To E'LEVATE, v. 4. [elevo, Latin. * 

1. To raiſe up aloft, Woodward. 
2. To exalt; to dignify, 
3. To raiſe the mind ith great concep- 

tions. Milton. wire , ohh, 
4. To elate the mind with vicious pride. | 
5. To leſſen by detraction. | Hooker, 

ELEVATE. part; a. Exalted j raiſed: aloft, 


ELEVA'TION. * Live, Latin. 
1. The act of raiſing aloft. codroard, 

2. Exaltat:on, dignity. Locke, 
3- Exaltation of the mind by. noble con- 

| Fig ves Norris, 
| 18 to objects above us. Hooker, 
he height of any heayenly body with 

* & to the, horizon, Bron. 

ELEVA“ TOR. ſ. [from ele vate. ] A raiſer 
or lifter up- 

ELE'VEN, a. [znviepen, Saxon, 9 Ten and 

one. | Shakefp eare. 

EL EVENT II. a. may elewen.] The next 
in order to the tenth - Raleigh, 

ELF. ſ. plural elves, eilf, Welſh.] Baxter. 
1. A wandering bal . e to be ſeen 
in wild places, | Dryden, 
2. A devil, 

To ELF. v. a, To entangle bair in bein. 
cate a manner, that it is not to be unra- 
velled, Shakeſpeare, 

E'LFLOCK. /. [elf and oct.] Knots, of hair 
twiſted by elves, Shake peare. 

To ELYCITE. v. 4. [elicis, Latin.} To 
ſtrike out; to fetch out by labour. Hale. 

ELICIT, a. [elicitus, Lat.] Brought into 
act. Hammond. 

ELICITA'TION, ſ. [from elicio, Latin.] 
Excitement of the power of the will into 


act. Bramball. 
Ta ELVDE. v. a. [zlids, Lat.] To break 
in pieces. Hooker. 


_ ELIGIBVLITY. f {from ill.] Wor- 


_ ./thiveſs by be, bo 
A818 


T7 ELONOGAT E. v. a. [from lou 


choſen 3 referable 
thineſs to * ok 
ELIMI ATION. J. 


111809 Fr Latin,}. 


= ion cutting « 
il arati if 
a 7 I 
boiling, g 
en 7. Cantich.] 
1. A medicine made by lng 1 
* the ingredients are almoſt i | 


menſtruum. 


2. The liquor w mh 
mute metals. " which 


3 dt r | tell 


. 4 1210 85 ee The a, 
wo ſtatel 2 the ank 
Sax. ] A 9.00 


b quarter, 


fe Pao] 
A Igure of 3 he wi 


is left, out, 
9.1.4 * oval gore 
n of a —＋ 


2. [In geometr) 

rated from the & 
cutting both, ſides of the cone, but 
rallel 3 the. baſe, and Mexting d 


baſe when produced. 
ELLI'PTICAL. 2 3. Ire . 
ELLV/PTICK, "ing ono 


his, 
ELM. 11 Nee] Latin i elm, * 
name of a tree, 
ELOCU'TION. J [elocuri, Latin 
1. The power of fluent ſpeech. 
2+» Eloquence; 3 flow of language. 
3. The power of expreſſion or df 


ELOGY, |: /. [eloge, French] Pri 
neg 
T ELO 'IGNE, v. 4. [eloignery Ft; 


put at a diſtance. 


To lengthen ; to draw out. 
To" 'ELO'NGATE, D. . To go 0 
diſtance from any thing. 
ELONGA?TION. / (from elongate.) 
1. The act of nretching or „ 
itſelf, 
2. The fate ef being ſtretched, 
3. {In medicine.] An imperfect ln 


wincy. 
4. Diſtance z ſpace at which one d 
diftant from another. 6 
Departure; removal. 
To ELO PE. v. 4. [ loopen, 
To run = to break one 


to run, U 
to el 


EMA. 


te, | Departure 
FMENT. /. [from elepe.] paroure 
1 reſtraint. Ayhife. 
Fx, laß ; 
en among the ſerpent*. Lats 
EN E. / x- atin.] 2 
The power of ſpeaking with fluency an 
ance. a : P yd 
, tered W1 uency. 
egant language ut : P ” * 
Latin.] Having 
Jaiab. Pope. 
Sax0a.] Other; 
Denham, 


A fich; reckoned by 
; Milton. 


WENT, 4. [ eloquens, 
wer of an orator, 
proneun. [ellep , 
beſides. 


ad, 
therwiſe, Tilletſon. 


fide; except. Dryden, 
WHERE, ad, [elſe and where, ] 
n any other place. bot. 
\ other places; in ſome other place. 
5 Tillotſon. 
VCIDATE. v. @. [elucido, Latin. ] 
aplain; to clear. Boyle, 
DATION, / [from elucidate, ] Ex- 
tion; expoſition, Boyle, 
DA'TOR, /. [from elucidate, ] Ex- 
per; expoſitor; commentator, 
3 Abot. 
DE. v. 4. [eludo, Latin, ] | 
6 eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid by 
ce, : Rogers. 
omock by unexpected eſcape, Pope. 
MIBLE. a. {from elude.] Poſſible to be 
ated, Swift. 
The plural of elf, Pope. 
(CK, / Knot in the hair. Brown, 
HH, a, [from elves, ] Relating to elves, 
tering ſpirits, Drayton. 
ATED, a. [elumbis, Lat.] Weak- 
lin the loins. | 
ON, J. [el, Latin.] An eſcape 
[exminationz an artifice. Woodwvard, 
IVE, a. [from elude. ] Practiſing e- 
0; uſing arts to eſcape. Pope. 
R. a. [from elude.] Tending to 
re; fraudulent, Brown, 
FTE, v. a, [eluo, Latin.] To waſh 
| Arbutbnot. 
RIA TE. v. a. [elutric, Latin.] 
tecant; or ſtrain out. Arbuthnot., 
MAN, a. [elyfius, Lat.] Deliciouſly 
ug; exceedingly delightful, 
> | Milton, 
MUM, {, [Latin,] The place aſſigned 
ie hexthens to happy ſouls; any place 
pently pleaſant, vbakeſpearc, 
A contration of them, Hudibras. 
BACIATE. v. a, emacio, Latin,] 
ate; to deprive of fleſh, Graunt. 
AUATE. v. n, To loſe fleſh z to 
Brown, 
LATION, J [emaciatus, Latin, ] 
* ri of making lean, 


 E'MANANT. a. [emanans, Latin,} INuing 
1 


 EMBA'LMER, 


E MB 
2. The ſtate of one grown lean. 


EMACULA'TION. f. ſemacule, Latin. j 
The act of freeing any thing from ſpots 
or foulneſs. ** 


from ſomething elſe. 
EMANA'TION. ſ. [emanarie, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from 
any other ſubſtance, | Souths .. 
2. That which iſſues from another ſub- 
Nance. 64-3 ', Taylor, 
EMA'NATIVE, a. {from emano, Latin. 
Iſſuing from another. „ane 
To EMA'NCIPATE. v. a. [emancipe, Lat.] 
To ſet from ſervitule. Arbutbnot. 
EMANCIPA'TION, ſ. [from emancipate.] 
The act of ſetting free; deliverance from 
ſlavery. » Glanville, 
To EMA'RGINATE, v. a. [margo, Lat. ] 
To take away the margin or edge of any. 


thing. | 
v. 4. [emaſculo, Lat. 


.* - 


To EMA'SCULATE, 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of virility, 
= Craunt. 
2. To effeminate; to vitiate by unmanly 
ſoftneſs. N Collier. 
EMASCULA'TION. ſ. [from emaſculate.} 
I. Caſtration, 5 
2. Effeminacy; womaniſn qualities. 
To EMBA'LE. v. a. [emballer, French. 
1. To make up into a bundle, 
2. To bind up; to encloſe. Spenſer. 
To EMBA'LM. v. a. 2 French! 
To impregnate a body with aroma- 
ticks, that it may reſiſt putre faction. 
Donne. 
1 1 embalm.] One that 
rt 


practites the a embalming and preſerve 


ing bodies. | Bacon, 
To EMBA'R. v. a, [from bar.] 1 
1. To ſhut; to encloſe. Fairfax. 


2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition; to 
block up, _ Bacon. Denne, 
EMBARCA'TION, ſ. [from embark. ] 
1. The act of putting on ſhipboard, 
; 0 | Clarendon, 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 
EMBA'RGO. ſ. [embargar, Spaniſh.]J A 
prohibition. to paſs; a ſtop to trade, 
: Motton. 
To EMBA RK. v. a. [embarguer, French, ] 
1. To put on ſhipboard. Clarendon. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMBA RK. v. n, 
Philips 


1. To go on ſhipboard. 

2. To e gage in any affair. | 

o EMBA'RRASS. v. 4. [embaraſſer, Fr.] 

To perplex; to diſtreſs; to entangle. 

b d pectater. 

EMR A RRASSMENT. /. [from embarraſs.] 
Per plexity; entanglement, atis. 
f R r To 


— gen: e £ wh ett. 
7 
- 
— 


' EMBA/SSADOR. f. One ſent on a publick 


+ 


To EMRA'SE.. &. 6. from If. I! 
2. To vitiate; to depauperate; to impair, 


1 6 Wotton, 
. To degrade; to vilify. ; Spenſer. 


- meſſage, . KS 2 fv. ,-- + GRO 
EMRA/SSADRESS. /. A woman ſent on a 


publick meſſage. e 
NMB ASSAGE. AT 9 1 
E'MBASSY. 5 1 ; 

1. A publick meſfage. Dryden, 

. 2. Any ſolemn meſſage, aylor. 


3. An errand in an ironical ſenſe. Sidney. 
70 EMBA TTLE. v. 4. [from battle.] To 
range in order or array of battle. Prior. 


To EMBA'Y, v. 4. [from baigner, to bathe, 


"French. ] | 

1. To bathe; to wet; to waſh, Spenſer, 

. pm bay.] To incloſe in a bay; to 

land lock. | Shakeſpeare, 
To EMBE'LLISH. v. @. [ embellir, French.] 


To adorn; to beautify. . Locke, 


EMBE'LLISHMENT. f. [from embellifſh.] 


Ornament; adventitious beauty; decora- 
tion. Addiſon. 
E'MBERING, ſ. The ember days, Tufſer. 


EMBERS. ſ. without a fingular. [æmyia, 


Saxon. ] Hot cinders; aſhes not yet extin- 
uiſhed. | Bacon, 
E'MBER-WEEK. ſ. A week in which an 


ember day falls, The ember days at the 


four ſeaſons are the Wedneſday, Friday, 
and Saturday after the firſt Sundayin Lent, 
the feaſt of Pentecoſt, September 14, De- 
cember 13. Common Prayer, 

To EMBE “Z. ZLE. v. a. 

1. To appropriate by breach of truſt. 
; Hayward. 

2. To waſte; to ſwallow up in riot. 
14-8 Dryden. 

EMBE'ZZLEMENT. ſ. {from embe ve. 
1. The act of appropriating to himſelf that 
which is received in truſt for another, 

2. The thing ill appropriated. 

To EMBLA'ZE. w. 4. | blaſenner, French. !] 
1. To adorn with glittering embelliſhments, 
| Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enſigns ar- 
morial. Milton. 

To EMBLA'Z ON. v. a. [blaſonner, French. ] 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry. 

2. To deck in elaring colours. Halewill. 

E'MBLEM. ＋. [ Ea Amen | 
1. Inlay; enamel. 

2. An occult repreſentation ; an allufive 
icture. | Peacham. Addiſon, 

To E MBLEM. v. 4. To repreſent in an 


_. occult or alluGve manner, OClanville. 
EMBEEMA'TICAL, F 
EMBLEMA'TICK, 4. [from emblem. ] 


1. Compriſing an emblem; allufive ; oc- 
culily repreſentative, ; Prior. 


"2: Deabitig/in edles; v6, 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY:\a4. [fra 
F 2 In che manner of mb 0 
EMBLE'MATIST, , [from evi. 
or inventer of Ak 2 


E'MBOLISM, * [ inCoe ; h 20 

1. . 4 * mai 
Ne to produce. regularity And equation [he lot 
e on 1 khhed. 
2. The time inſerted; intereilat BRO" 
E'MBOLUS. f L.] Any , der! 


ſerted and aCted in another, l 
in a pump. 


To EMBO'SS. v. 4. [from % : 


rance, 8 
1. To form with protuberance, - 01D 
2. To engrave with relief, or rig ures 
FF ak 


3. To incloſe; to include; we 


4. To encloſe in a thicket, 

5. To hunt hard. rl 
EMBO'SSMENT. /. [from en 

1. Any thing ſtanding out from 1 BRO' 

jut; eminence. ' 

2. Relief; riſing work. 
To EM BOTTLE. v. &. [boutelh 

To include in bottles; to hut 


Fo EMBO WEL. », 4. {from in 
eviſcerate; to deprive of the ent! 
_exenterate, 
To EMBRA'CE. v. a. [entbrafſr, 
1. To hold fondly in the arms; ii 
in kindneſs. 
2. To ſeize ardently or eagerly; u 
on; to welcome. Davis, 
3. To comprehend z to take i 
cirele, 


4- To compriſe z to incloſe; tos 


5. To admit; to receive.” 4 
6. To find; to take. _ 
To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manns 

To EMBRA'CE, v. n. To join it 
- brace, $1 
EMBRA'CE. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Claſp; fond preffure in the 


2. An hoſtile ſqueeze ; cruſh, 
EMBRA'CEMENT. /. [from nin 
1. Claſp in the arms; hug; em 


2. Comprehenſion. 


3. State of being contained; in 


4. Conjugal endearment. 8 

EMBRACER. /. {from embract.] 
ſon embracing. . 

EMBRA'SURE, /. [ embraſure, Fret 
aperture in the wall; battlemen 


EME 


uV. vs 4. {from brate] To 
E. embelliſm; to deck. Spenſer. 
BROCATE. v. 4. Le. To 
im diſeaſed with medicinal liquors, 
mo. 2 — 
'TION, /. from ocate. 
4g of rubbing any part diſeaſed 
| edicinal liquors. 2 ' 
| $98 ait which any diſeaſed part 
ed. | | Wiſemati, 
v2 /IDER, v. a. [broder, French. 
"der with ornaments 3 to decorate wi 
d work. ; *. aller. 
O1DERER, . [from embroider. ] 
that 2dorns clothes with needle work. 
Ecclaſ, 
O1DERY. ,. [from embraider. ] 
res raiſed upon a ground; vanegated 
. ok, Bacon, 
aniegation 5 diverſity of colours, 
Specrator. 
NO IL. v. a. [Srouiler, F r.] To 
1 to confuſe; to diſtract. i 
K. Charles. 
O“ THEL. v. a, [ brothel, brodel. ] 
coſe in a brothel, Donne. 


10. 7 

YON. ö .. LT ενν .. | 
kofspring yet unfiniſhed in the womb, 
Brown, Burnet, 


don; yet unfiniſhed, Sævift. 
| [eame, Saxon.] Unkle, Spenſer, 
D4BLE, a. [emende, Latin, ] Capa- 
[emendation 3 corrigible. 
DATION, /. [emendo, Latin. ] 

action; alteration of any thing from 
to better. Grezo, 
| 8 made in the text by verbal 


PATOR, / [emende, Latin. ] A cor- 
an improver. 

WD, / [emeraude, Fr, ſmaragdus, 
A green precious tone, The eme- 
ats moſt perfect Nate, perhaps the 
Rutiful of all the gems, It is of all 
nous ſhades of green, from the deepeſt 
tale, | Woodward, 
kGE, v. n. [emergo, Latin. ] 

ane out of any thing in which it is 


| Bayle, 
ile; to proceed. Newton, 
riſe; to mount from a ſtate of de- 
dor obſcurity, Pope, 


LENCE, | 
ep. J. [f:om emerge. ] 


We of riſing out of any fluid, by 
s covered. Brown, 
ach of rifing into view, Nexoton. 
Glanwille, 


Addiſon. 


be fate of any thing yet not fit for 


ſudden occaſion ; unexpected caſu- 


ang n:ceſſity, A ſenſe not proper. 


EMI 


I. Rifing out of that which overwhelms ot 
obſcures it. Ben 5 oo 
2. Rifing into view, or notice. MI. 
3. — from any thing. 2 South, 
4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſu: 528 

E'MERODS, [ \ ſ. [from bemorrboids. J 
E'MEROIDS. Painful ſwellings of the 
_  hemorrhoidal veins z piles. Samuel. 
EME! RSION. /. [from emerge.] The time 
when a ſtar, having been obſcured by its 
approach to the ſun, appears again. 
Breen. 
E'MERY. ſ. [eſmeril, French.) Emery is 
an iron ore, It is prepared by grinding in 
mills, It is uſedin cleaning and poliſhing 
ſteel, Hill, 
Cris. © a. [Au.] Having the 
EME TICK. quality of provoking vo- 
| | Hale. 


mits. 


* 4 


| 
_EME'TICALLY, ad. [from emetical.] In 


ſuch a manner as to provoke to vomit. 


Boyle, 
EMICA'TION. ſ. [emicatio, Lat.] Spark- 
ling; flying in ſmall particles. 


5 Brown, 
EMTCTION. /. [from emiffum, Latin, ] 
Urine. | | Harvey. 


To E'MIGRATE. v. 2. [emigro, Latin. ] 

To remove from one place to another. 
EMIGRA'TION. ſ. [ from emigrate. ] 
Change of habitation. Hale. 
E'MINENCE. 


5 EMNENCT. fe [eminentia, Lat.] 


1. Loftineſs ; height. 3 
2. Summit; higheſt part. Ray. 
3. A part riſing above the reſt. Dryden. 
4. A place where one is expoſed to general 


notice, Addiſon, 
5. Exaltation; conſpicuouſneſs 3 reputa. 
tion; celebrity. Sͤtillin . 
6. Supreme degree. ilton. 
7. Notice; diſtinction. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A title given to cardinals, 
E'MINENT, @. [eminens, Latin. ] 8 
1. High; lofty. 1 Exetiel. 
2. Dignified; exalted, Dryden. 


3. Conſpicuous; remarkable. Milton, 
E'MINENTLY. ad. {from eminent. | 
1. Conſpicuouſly; in a manner that at- 
tracts obſervation, | Milton. 
2. In a high degree. Swift. 
E'MISSARY, ſ. [emiſſarius, Latin. 
1. One ſent out on private meſſages; a ſpy; 
a ſccret agent. Swifr, 
2. One that emits or ſends out. Arbuthner. 
EMISSION. ſ. [emiſſio, Latin. ] The act of 
ſending out; vent. Evelyn, 
To EMIT. v. a. [emitto, Latin.] 
1. To ſend forth; to let go. MWeoodward, 
2. To let fly; to dart. Prior. 
3+ To iſſue out juridically.  Ayliffe, 
R 1 2 f EMME. 


| 


E MP 


EMME NAOOGUES. /. [ ippuivie and d.] 
Medi ines that promote the courſe. 
ne, 1 «2A Quincy. 

EMME T. ſ. Iæmerxe, Saxon. ] An ant; 
e piſmire. te 1 iSiduey. 

To EMME'W. v. a. from new. } To mew 
or coop up. | al eſpeare. 

Jo EMM O' VE. v, a. [emmouvoir, French. ] 
To excite; to rouſe. F'bpenſer. 
EMO'LLIENT. 4. [emollient, Lat.] Soften- 
ing; ſuppling. Arbilbnot. 
EMO'LLIENTS, /. Such things as ſheath 

and ſoften the aſperities of the humours, 
and relax and ſupple the ſolids, Quincy, 
EMOLLTTION. ſ. [emollitio, Latin, ] The 
act of ſoftening. Bacon. 
EMOLUMENT. . [emeolymenturm, Latin. ] 
Profit; advantage. South. 
EMO*NGST, prep. [ ſo written by Spenſer.] 
Among. Spenſer. 
. EMO'TION. h. [emetior, Fr.] Difturoance 
of mind; vehemence of paſſion. . Dryden. 
To EMPA'LE..v. a. [empaler, French. 
1. To fence with a pale. | Donne. 
e fortify.” -- Rakigh. 
3. To inc loſe; to ſhut in. Cleaveland. 
4. To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake 
fixed upright, | . . Southern. 
EMPA*'NNEL. ſ. [from panne, Fr.] The 
writing or entering by the ſheriff the names 
of a jury into a ſchedule, which he has 
ſummoned to appear. Cocuel. 

Te EMPA'NNEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To ſammon to ſerve on a jury. | 
| | Gov. of Tongue. 

EMPA'RLANCE. ſ. [from parler, Fr.] It 
ſignifieth a defire or petition in court of a 

day to pauſe what is beſt to do. Compel. 

EMPA'SM. 6 [Ana . A powder to 

correct the bad ſcent of the body. 

To EM PASSION. v. 4. [from paſfon.] To 
move with paſſion; to affect ſtrongly. 

| Milton. 

To EMPE'OPLE, v. a. [from people.] To 

form into a people or community. Spenſer, 

E'MPERESS, f. [from 1 
1. A woman inveſted with imperial power. 
a Davies. 

2. The queen of an emperour, Shakeſpeare, 


- E'MPEROUR. ſ. [erpereur, Fr.] A mo- 


narch of title and dignity ſuperiour to a 
. king. Sbaleſpeare. 
: Not in uſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
E'MPHASIS. . [*pap27 ge ] A remarkable 
ſtreſs laid upon a word or 1entence. Holger, 
HA'TICAL, , 
— = pig + 4. [frpaire.] 
1. Forcible; firong; firiking. 
2. Striking the fight, 
3 Appearing; ſeeming, not real, 


ſovereign command. 


Garth. 
Boyle, 


E'MPERY. ſ. [-mpire, French. ] Empire; 


EMPHATICALLY: 14 Ibn 
* Strong ; forcibly 1 a 


2. According to appearance, | 
EMPHYSE'MATOUS. 4. # 


4, Bloated ; puffed : 
To Nach Neg. a, [ro — 
. . Into" by win 
EMPI'GHT, part, Set; pitched; 1 


poſture. 


K MPIRE. fr fempire, French. 


I. Imperial power; ſupreme domin 


2. The region over which dominion 

tended. 1 55 | 
3. Command over any thing. 

E MPIRICK. 7. [Epemrigunds,] A trier 
perimenter; ſuch perſons as have 
knowledge of phyſical practice, but 

upon obſervation only. 

EMPTRICAL. el gl) 

EMpI RICK. F 0 [from the now 

1. Verſed in experiments. 
2 Known only by experience; yt 
only by rote. Glue 

EMPIRICALLV. ad. [from empiri 
1, Experimentally ; according to eit 


ee rational grounds; chi 
ea. 3: - | 
EMPI'RICISM. ,. [from empirict.] | 
ence on -Experience, without kno! 
art; quackery. 
EMPLA'STER. ſ. [LT ανν,j,mu¼ 
plication to a ſore of an oleaginny 
cous ſubſtance, ſpread upon cloth, 


To EMPLA'STER. v. 4. To cover 
plaſter, 

EMPLA'STICK. 0. [ipmaguic.] 

lutinous. 

To EMPLE/AD. v. a. To indict; 
a charge againſt. of 

To EMPLO'Y. u. 4. [emplier, Fre 
1. To buſy; to keep at work to 


2. To uſe as an inftrument, 

3. To uſe as means, 

4. To uſe as materials. 

5. To commiſſion z to intruſ 
management of any affairs. 

6. To fill up with bufineſs. 
J. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs, 
EMPLOY, f [from the verd. 

1, Buſineſs ; object of induſtry. 

2. Publick office, 

EMPLO'Y ABLE. a. n. employ.) 

do be uſed; proper for uſe. 
EMPLO'YER. ſ. [from employ. | | 
1. One that uſes or cauſes to be vi 
2. One who ſets others 0 * R 
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5 T. . [from employ. ba * 

f ny of induſtry agel of 
wr. 2 

ung; the ſtate of being employed. | 

* ; by buſineſs. © Atterbury. 

|: neſs intruſted. Shakeſpeare. 


o deſtroy by poiſon z to deſtroy = ve- 
ous food or drugs. Si, 4. 
\ taint with poiſon 3 to envenom. 
YISONER, .. [empoiſonneur, Fr.] One 
\ deftroys another by poiſon. Bacon, 
01 SONMENT, { E Fr.] 
ice of 1 iſon. 
praftice of deſtroy ing by po _ 
METIOK. 4. IU ατ,t] That 
\ is uſed at markets, or in merchan- 


VRIUM, J. [ung,]! A place of 
chandize; a mart 3 A commercial city. 
Dryden. 
OVER ISH. v. a. [peuvre, Fr.] 
o make poor; to depauperate; to re- 
| to 22 South, 
o leſlen fertility, ; 
WERISHER, ,. [from empoveriſp.] 
One that makes others poor. 
hat which impairs fertility. 
Mortimer, 
VVERISHMENT. J. [from empover- 
| Cauſe of poverty; waſte, Sift. 
POWER, v. a, | from poxwer. 
N wuthoriſe; to commiſſion. Dryden, 
Wo give natural force; to enable, 


Baker, 
SS. . [from empereſs.] 
te queen of an emperour, 
Ben Johnſon. 
ſemale inveſted with imperial dignity z 
male ſovereign, - Milton, 
USE, ſ. [empriſe, Fr.] An attempt of 
jr; undertaking of hazard; enterpriſe, 


N. . [from empty.] One that 
bes; one that makes void, Nabum. 
IINESS, ſ. from empty. 

hence I — 4 Philips. 
ide fete of being empty. Shakeſpeare, 
A wid ſpace; vacuity z vacuum. 
Fat of ſubſtance or ſolidity. Dryden, 
UtltisfaRorineſs ; inability to fill up 
keins. Atterbury, 
Kulty of head; want of knowledge. 


— Pope. 
oN. / [emptio, Latin.] The act of 
— Arbuthnat, 


. (emxiz, Saxon, ] 

"ud; having nothing in it; not full, 
: : Burnet, 

Mil; unfurniſhed, Newton, 


POISON, v. 4: [empoiſonner; Fr.! 


Fairfax. Pope. 


E M U 


3. Unfatisfaftory j unable to ill the mind 
or deſires. 107 1900601 Ty k | 
4. Without any thing to carry; unburt en- 


2 65 Vacant of bead z ignorant ; unſkiltul, 


"3 14 Raleigb. 
6. Without ſubſtance; without ſolidity z- 
ion Dryden. 
To E'MPTY. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To exacuate; to exhauſt.  Arbuthnot, 
To EMPU'RPLE. v. a. {from purple.] To 
make of a purple colour. Milton. 
To EMPU"ZZLE. v. a. [from puzzhk.] To 
perplex; to put to a ſtand. Brown, 


EMPYEMA. /. [t#@Tonpe,] A collection of 
purulent matter in any part whatſoever; 
generally uſed to fignify that in the cavity 
of the breaſt only.  Arbutbnot, 

EMPY'REAL. a. [go.] Formed of the 

element of fire; refined beyond aerial. 
a Milton. 

EMPYRE'AN. ſ. [IA g.] The bigheſt 
heaven where the pure element of fire is 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. | Milton. 

E'MPYREUM, J. [fpundgroua.] The 

EMPYRE “UMA. & burning of any mat- 
ter in boiling or diſtillation, Harwey, 

EMPYREUMA'TICAL, a. [from empyreu- 
ma.] Having the ſmell or taſte of burnt 


ſubſtances. Boyle. 
EMPYROFSIS. ſ. [; .] Conflagration 
general fire. Hale. 


To EMULATE. v. a. [ æmulor, Latin.] 
| I, To rival; to propoſe as one to be equal- 
led or excelled. | . 
2. To imitate with hope of equality, or 
ſuperiour excellence. Ben Fobnſon, 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality with. 
4. To imitate ; to reſemble. Arbuthner, 
EMULA'TION, ſ. [ æmulatio, Latia.] 
1. Rivalry; delire of ſuperiority, Sprat. 
2. Envy; deſire of depreſſing another; con- 
teſt; contention. Shakeſpeare, 
EMULATIVE. a, [from emulate.] Inclined 
to emulation; rivalling; diſpoſed to com- 
petition. ar | 
EMULA”TOR. ſ. [from emulate.] A rival; 
a competitor. "os Bacon, 
To EMU LGE, v. @, [emulgeo, Latin.] To 
milk out. ; 
EMU'LGENT. a. [emulgens, Latin,] 
1. Milking or draining out. | 
2. Emulgent veſlels in anatomy] are the 
two large arteries and veins which ariſe, 
the former from the deſcending trunk of 
the aorta, the latter from the vera cava. 
= Brown, 
E'MULOUS, @. [ emulus, Latin. 
1. Rivalling z engaged in competition. 
e | Ben Fobnſon. 
2. Deſirous 
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2. Defirous of ſuperiority ; deſirous to riſe- 
above another; defirous-of any excellence 
poſſeſſed by another. ; Prior, 
3. Factious; contentious. Shakeſpeare. 

E'MULOUSLY. ad. {from emulous, | With 
deſite of extelling or outgoing another, 
gien. N | 123 
EMULSION. /. [emulfo, Latin.) A form 
of medicine, by bruiſing oily ſeeds and ker- 
nels. TT. 
EMU'NCTORIES. ſ. [emunForium, Latin. 
Thoſe parts of the body where any thing 
excrementitious is ſeparated. More. 
To ENA BLE. v. a. from able.] To make 
able ; to confer power. Spenſer, Rogers. 


J ENA CT. v. a. from act. 


1. To act; to perform; to effect. Spenſer. 
2. To eſtabliſh; to decree, Temple. 
3. To repreſent by action. Sbaleſpeare. 
ENA CT. 7 from the verb.] Purpoſe; de- 
termination. 
EN A'CTOR. /. from ena#.]. 
1. One that forms decrees, or eſtabliſhes 
laws. / Atterbury. 
2. One who praQtiſes or performs any thing. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ENA'LLAGE. ſ. [from the Greek #vzMa- 


*.] A figure in grammar, where there 
3s 2 Change either of a pronoun, as when a 
poſſeſfi ve is put for a relative, or when one 
mood or tenſe of a verb is put for another. 
Te ENA MBUSH. v. a. gr ambuſh,] To 
hide in ambuſh ; to hide with hoſtile in- 
tention. Chapman, 


7 ENA ME L.. . a. [from amel.] 


1. To inlay; to variegate with colours. 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary 


it. ; Adil: ones 
Tc ENA'MEL. v. n. To practiſe the uſe of 
enamel, | Boyle. 


ENA!MEL. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours inlaid. Fairfax, 
2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 

ENA'MELLER. ſ. [from enamel. ] One that 

ractiſes the art of enamelling. | 

7. ENA'MOUR. v. @. amour, French. ] 
To inflame with love; to make fond. 

Dryden, 

ENARRA'TION, ſ. [enarro, Latin.] Ex- 
planation. | 

ENARTHRO'SIS. f. [i and der.] The 
inſertion of one bone into another to form a 
joint. Miſeman. 


ENATA'TION. ſ. [enato, Latin.] The act 


of ſwimming out. i | | 
ENA'UNTER, ad. An obſolete word ex- 
plained by Spenſer himſelf to mean, left 
that. «vey | 
To ENCA'GE, v. a. [from cage.] To ſhut 
as in.a Cage; to (op; to confine, Dare, 


- ENCYRCLET, /. [from circle] 4 


To ENCA'MP, v, 2. To »; 
- down for a time in ed. ng | 
To ENCA'MP. DV. d. To form an | 
a regular camp. 
EY ME - "bs ſ. from encang, 
1. The act e : 4 
a... encamping, or 1 
2. A camp; tents pitched ; 
To ENCA'VE. v. 4. Aon bei. 
ENCE'INTE |. [French Ting 
JE. ſ. French. II 
incloſed with a — oa 
To ENCHA FE. v. a. [eſchauſſer, by 
To enrage; to irritate; to provoke, 
To ENCHA'IN. v. a, Fug 3 
To faſten with a chain; to hold n 
to bind. 5 
To N v. 4. | enchanter, N 
I, Jo give efficacy to any thing U 
of Paw | is FO 
2. To ſubdue by charms or ſpell, 
1 To delight in a high degree, | 
E HA'NTER. fe [enchanteur, Fred 
magician ; a ſorceret. Des i 
ENCHA'NTINGLY. ad. {from:; 
With the. force of enchantmem. 4 
ENCHA'NTMENT, {. [enchantena 
1. Magical charms; ſpells; incant 


|; 


2. Irreſiſtible influence; overpowe 
C wm. 
ENCHA'N'TRESS. .. [enchanterey,F 
1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in 
. arts, 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or exce 
ive irreſiſtible influence. 
To ENCHA'SE. v. a. [enchoſſe, | 
1. To infix; to incloſe in any body 
be held faſt, but not concealed. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon 


ENCHE'ASON. /. [encheſor, old li 
. Cauſe; occaſion, . ' 
To ENCI'RCLE. v. 4. [from circi 
ſurround ; to environ; to incloſe 
or circle, 


a ring, 
ENCLYTICKS. /. [era] | 
Which tbrow back the accent 

foregoing ſyllable. 5 
To ENCLO'SE. v. a. [enclos, French 
1. To part from things or grounds 

by a fence, H 


2. To environ; to encircle; tou 


ENCLO'SER, /. [from encliſe.] 
x. One that encloſes, or leparats* 
fields into ſeveral diſtind prope 


EN C 


oy thing in which another is incloſed. 
yp hy guage, PEO any 

—— Wilkins. 
A ſeparation of common grounds * 
d poſſelſions. ny jo Later 5 
he appropriation of things common. 


beige Mut up in any place. 

gute of being ſhut up Y . 
Addiſon. 

he ſpace encloſed, | 

. oround encloſed 3 ground ſepa - 

EY oo South. 

AST. / lex cflag Ig. A pane- 

þ; a proclaimer of praiſe z a praiſer. 


ocke. 
_— 
WIA'STICK. \ 
; eontaining praiſe 3 
ICM. J. [tyx3lpaiore] 
& ; elogy. of tt 
ICO'MPASS. v. a. [from 'compaþe. ] 
fo encloſe; to encircle. Shakeſpeare, 
0 Hut in; to ſurround 3 to environ. 
Fo go round any place. 
MPASSMENT, ſ. [from encompaſs, ] 
mlocution ; remote tendency of talk, 


IRE, ad, [French, } Again; once 


| Pope, 
NTER, ſ. fencontre, French. | 
heel; fingle fight; conflict. ryden, 
tle; ficht in which enemies ruſh a- 
teach other, Milton. 
er and warm converſation, either of 
or anger, Shakeſpeare, 
deidental congreſs 5 ſudden — 
Cs 
IR of accoſting, $ Maget. 
tal incident; occaſion. Pope. 
UNTER. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
meet face to face, Shakeſpeare, 
[0 meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh a- 
Win conflict,  Kindlles, 
Jo meet with reciprocal kindneſs, . 
Shakeff eare, 
batizck; to meet in the front. Tiller, 


Panegyrical z lauda- 
beſtowing praiſe. 
Panegyrick 


Io meet face to face. 

[> me together by chance. 

arkgkg. f. [from encounter, ] 
yorent; antagoniſt 3 enemy. More, 

Ure that loyes to accott others, Shakeſp. 
VRAGE, V, a, [ encourager, Pr.] 

"unite; to incite to any thing. Pf. 


de courage to; to ſupport the ſpi- 
þ 0 embolden, : 4 4 


a. [ iynupuagitd;, ] 


Government of the Tongue, 


Idoppoſe ; to oppugn, _ Hale. 
dmeet by accident, Shakeſpeare. 
VUNTER, v. u. 
dna together in a hoſtile manner; 

afict. Shakeſpeare, 
tengaye ; to fight. Knolles. 


King Charles, 


E ND 


3. To raiſe confidence; to make 8 
ENCO'URAGEMENT.f. {from encourage. } 
1. Incitement to any action or practice; 
incentive. Philips. 
2. Favour; countenance ſupport,” Orevay. 
ENCO'URAGER. ſ. ¶ from encourage. | One 
that fupplies incitements to any thing; a 
favourer. eee 'D o 
To ENCRO'ACH. v. 3. [acerocher, from 
croc, a hook, French.]7jjj | 
1. To make invaſions upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another man's 
poſſeſſions to draw them away. Fs 
2. To advance gradually and by ſtealth upon 
that to which one has no right. Herbert. 
ENCRO ACHER. ſ. [from encroach,} - 
1. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another 
- by gradual and ſilent means, \ - Sxifts 
2. One who makes flow and gradual ad- 
vances beyond his rights. Clarige, 
ENCRO'ACHMENT.' f. from encroach, ] 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 


man. Corvel. Milton, 
2. Advance into the territories or rights of 
another. b © Addiſon, 


To ENCU'MBER.' v. a. [en >» Fr. ] 
1. To clog; to load; to impede. . | 
2. To entangte;. to embarraſs; to obſtruct. 


3. To load with debts, 


ENCU'MBRANCE, /. [from encumber,]  - 
1. Clog; load; impediment. Temple; 
2. Excreſcence; uſeleſs addition. Thomſon, 
3. Burthen upon an eſtate. 22 

ENCY'CLICAL. a. iy] Circular; 

ſent round through a large region. 8 
| Stillin = 

ENCYCLOPEDY as fe | iyxontonaitua, J 

ENCYCLO'PEDY, $ Thecircleof ſciences; 

- the round of learning, « Arbutbnot. 

ENCY'STED. à {xU;:5] Encloſed in a ve- 
ficle or bag, | | EY 

END. /. [end, _—_— * b 

he extremity of any thing materially 


1. 
extended. . ockes 
2. The laſt particle of any aſſignable dura 
tion. 8 #, Donne, 
3+ The concluſion or ceſſation of any action. 
| Genefis, 


4. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing; 
as, the end of a chapter. 
5. Ultimate ſtate; final doom. 
6. The point beyond which no progreſſion 
can be made. Pſalms, 
7. Final determination; conclufion of de- 


bate or deliberation. Shakeſpeare, 
8. Death; fate; deceaſe, ortons 

| Roſcommor 

9, Abolition; total loſs. | e. 
10, Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. Shakeſp. 
11. Conſequence z event. Shakeſpeares 


12. F 1 ago 


END 
12. Fragment; broken piece. Shakeſpeare, 
13. Purpoſe; intention. 
14. Thing intended; final deſign. 
388 3.63. n Suckling. 
26. A. EN. Erect: as, his hair ſtands 
an end. 14 5 
16. Mot an Ex D. Commonly, 
To END. v. a. | from the = ; 
1. To terminate; to conclude; to finiſh. 
. '  Knolles, Smalridge. 
2. To deſtroy; to put 


To END. Y, A. f ; 
1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. + 
N Fairfax. 
2. To terminate; to conclude; to ceaſe; 
to fail. 
Jo ENDA'MAGE, v. 4. [from damage. 
To miſchief; to harm. - South, 
To ENDA'NGER. v. a. [from danger. ] 
1. To put into hazard; peril. Tillotſon. 
2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 


a 2 Bacon. 
To END RAR. 2. a. [from d:ar.] To make 
dear 3 to make beloved. Mate. 
ENDE ARMENT. /. [from endear.] 
1. Tbe cauſe of love; means by which any 
thing is endeared. | 7 
2. The ſtate of being endeared; the ſtate 
of being loved. South, 
ENDE'AVOUR. ſ. [ deveir, endewoir, Fr.] 
Labour directed to ſome certain end. 
. | Tillotſon, 
To ENDE'AVOUR. v. 2. To labour to a 
certain purpoſe. ; Pope. 
To ENDE'AVOUR, v. a, To attempt; to 
try. Milton. 
ENDEA'VOURER. ſ. [from endeawour.] 
One who labours to a certain end. Rymer. 
ENDE'CAGON, ſ. [#1%%ay0.] A plain fi- 
gure of eleven ſides and angles. 


to death, f 
Shakeſpeare, 


ENDE'MIAL. ) a. [I.] Peculiar to 
ENDE'MICAL. > a country; uſed of any 
ENDE'MICK. diſeaſe that affects ſeveral 


people together in the ſame country, pro- 


. ceeding from ſome cauſe peculiar to the 


country where it reigns. uIncy. 
To ENDE'NIZE. v. a. | from denizen,) To 


make free; to enfranchiſe. Camden, 
—5 3 2745 v. a. [enditer, French.] 


1. To charge any man by a written accuſa- 
tion before a court of juſtice: as, he wat 
endited for felony. | 
2. To draw up; to compoſe; to write. 
= Waller, 
ENDIVCTMENT, 7 /. [from endite.] A bill 
ENDITEMENT, { or declaration made in 
form of law, for the benefit of the common - 
weaith. — -.. Hooker. 
E'NDIVE, /. [endive, Fr, intybum, Latin, ] 


Clarendon, | 


| Shateſp.. 


. To ENDO'W. v. a. {indetare, Lat] 


An herb; ſaccory, S305 

1. Without end; without o 
termination. a 
2. Infinite in longitu itudinal Os. 


3: Infinite in duration; 

„4. Inceſſant; continual, 
E'NDLESSLY, ad. [from endleſs, 
2. Inceflantly; perpetually, 


„2. Without termination Ala 
E'NDLESSNESS. /. [from endleſs, 
1. Perpetuity ; endleſs duration, 
25 The quality of being round yid 
nd, 4 | 
E'NDLONG. ad. * $1 
ſtraight line. 1 m * 
ENDM OST. a. [end and mop] * 
furtheſt; at the further end. 
To ENDO RSE. v. a, [ends/ſr, Fren 
1. To regiſter on the of a uni 
ſuperſcribe. „ 
2. To cover on the back. 
ENDO'RSEMENT. J. from 
1. Superſcription ; writing on the 
2. Ratification, 4 


1. To enrich with a portion. 
2. To ſupply with any external g 


3 To enrich with any excellencs 
4. To be the fortune of any one, 


ENDO'WMENT, /. [from endau.] 
1. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon 
2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a 

_ the ſetting forth or ſevering a k 
portion for perpetual maintenang 


3. Gifts of nature. | 
To ENDU'E, v. a. {induo, Latin.] 
ply with mental excellencies, 


ENDURANCE, ſ. [from endure.) 
1. Continuance; laſtingneſs, 
2. Delay; procraſtination, | 
To ENDURE. v. 4. [endurer, Fren 
bear; to undergo z to ſuſtain; to 


To ENDU RE. „. „. 
1. To laſt; to remain; to con 


2. To brook ; to bear; to admil 


ENDU'RER. /. [from endure.] 
1. One that can bear or endurez i 
ſufferer, 
2, Continuer ; laſter, n 
END WISE. ad. [end and wiſe) 
uprightly; on end. 


ENF 


| „ Tneca, Latin] To 
CATE, 0, d. [eneea, arvey. 
n _ ]  -- Davie, 


foe, 
opponent 3 an antagoniſt, 


il | e: not 2 friend. £Þ Shakeſpeare. 
eke. Deer. 
| -heolopy.] The fiend; the devil. 
| | Common Prayer, 


Lr/TICK, 4. Lyne. ; 
= ative; vigorous ; efficaci- 


entire; active; working; not at 
11000 n 
. T hieytia. TY 
" 41 in action. Bacon, 
re; efficacy; e s 
delt ; operation. ' Bentley, 
yeagth of oppreſſion ; force of ſigni- 
5 | (Roſcommon, 
ATE. v. a. [eneruo, Latin, ] 
aken; to deprive of force. Bacon. 
FATION, /. (from ener ve. 
de act of weakening; emaſculation. 
ie fate of being weakened ; effetni- 


"eng 


Mf. v. 4. [enervo, Latin. ]' To 
1; to break the force of; to cruſh, 

| Digby. 
AMIS H. v. a. [from famiſh,] To 


10 „ + * 
Blk. v. a from feeble.] To 


ew; to enervate. ä Taylor. 


. IFEOFF, v. a. [ feoffamentumn, low 

on 10 inveſt with any digoities or 
Fans, A law term. Hale, 

a MEN T. /. [from enfeoff. ] 

ang eat of * + 


te infrument or deed by which one is 
bd with poſſeſſions, _ ; 
TIER, v. a, To bind in fetters ; 
hain, Shakeſpeare, 
ADE, /. [Fr] A ftrait paſſage. 
MADE. v. a [from the noun.] 
re in 2 right line. 6 

IRE, v. a, [from fire. ] To fire; 
end ute; to kindle, . Spenſer, 
to Nock. v. a. [enforcir, French, ] 
dhe ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen ; to 
te. 

die or gain by force, Spenſer, 
d put in act by violence. 


amit 2 Shakeſpeare. 
inlke:te; to provoke z to — 

i Spenſer. 

310 nge with energy. Clarendon. 

ampel; to conſtrain, Davies. 


het with a charge, Shakeſpeare, 
VRCE, 2. z. To prove; to evince. 
15 Hooker, 


To ENGA'GE. wv. 4. [engager, French. 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor, 


ENG 


ENFORCE. J, [from fee] Powe? 

| Milton. 
ENFO'RCEDLY, ad. [from enforce.] By 
violence; not voluntarily; not ſpontane- 


ſtrength. 


c 3 25 ©, Shakeſpeares 
puke regards another with male- ENFORCEMENT. |. from enforce, , 


1. An act of violence; n force 


; offered, ER I ? : akis 0 
2. Sanction; that which gives force td a 


law. - Locke, 


3. Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 


4. Prefling exigence, _ , Shakeſpearei 


ENFO'RCER. ſ. [from enforce.] Compel- 


ler; one who effects by violence, 


Sits Be ES LS, Hammond. 
ENFO'ULDRED. a. [from foudre, French. ] 
Mixed with lightning. S') penſer. 
To 8 v. a. [from fran- 
cbiſe. 71 | 1 
1. 70 ad mĩt to the privileges of a freeman. 

13 f. 
2; To ſet free from ſlavery. Temple. 


3. To free or releaſe from cuſtody, Sha leſp. 


4. To deniſen; to endeniſen. Watts; 


ENFRANCHISEMENT: /; {from enfran- 


cbiſe.] 


1. Iuveſliture of the privileges of a deniſen. 
2. Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery. 
EN FRO ZEN. part. [from frozen.] Con- 


gealed with cold. Spenſer; 


| Fr 
2. To impawn; to flake, Hudibras, 


3. To enliſt ; to bring into a party. a 


Tillotſon; 


4. To embark in an affair; to enter inan 


undertaking, Digby. 


5. To unite; to attach; to make adherent, 


Aadiſyn, 


6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; 


to gain, Waller, 
7. To bind by appointment or contract. 
Atterbury. 


3. To ſeize by the attention. | 


9. To cmploy.,; to hold in buſineſs, Dryd, 


10. To encounter; to fight, Pope. 

To EN GA“ GE. v. u. 
1. To conflict 3 to fight, Clarendon. 
2. To embark in any buſineſs; to enliſt in 
any party, Dryden, 


ENGAGEMENT. ſ. [from engagement, Fr. ] 


1. The act of engaging, impawning, oer 
making liable to delt, | 

2. Obligation by contract. Atterbury. 
3 Adherence to a party or cauſe ; partia- 


Ity. p Sift, 
4. Employment of the attention, Ropers, 
5. Fight; conflict; battle, Dryden. 
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6. Obligation; motive. Hammond. 


To ENG AOL. . a. [from gaol.] To im- 


priſon ; to confine? , Sbateſpeare. 
To ENGA'RRISON, v. a. To protect by a 
garriſon. Horvel. 


To ENGE'NDER. v. 4. [engendrer, Fr.! 


x. To beget between different ſexes, 


2. To produce; to form. Shakeſp. Davie, 
3. To excite; to cauſe; to produce, 
| Addiſon. 
4. To bring forth, Prior. 
To ENGE'NDER. v. #, To be cauſed; to 
be produced. Dryden, 
ENGINE. /. [engin, French. ] 
1. Any mechanical complication, in which 
various movements and parts concur to one 
effect. ; 
2. A military machine, Fairfax. 
3. Any inſtrument. ; Raleigh. 
4. Any inftrument to throw water upon 
burning houſes, D 
5. Any means uſed to an effect. 
An agent for another. Daniel, 
ENGINEER. fe [ingenieur, French, ] 
1. One who manages engines, 


Dap. 


2. One who directs the artillery of an ar- 


| Shakeſpeare. 
[ from engine. ] 
managing artillery, Milton. 
2. Engines of war; artillery. Milton. 
To ENGIRD. v. a. [from gird.] To en- 
circle; to ſurround. Shakeſpeare, 
ENGLE. ſ. A gull; a put; a bubble. 
| Hanmer. Shakeſpeare. 
ENGLISH. a. [enzler, Saxon. ] Belonging 
to England, _ Sbateſpeare. 
To ENGLISH. v. a, To tranſlate into En- 
gliſh, Bron. 
To ENGLU'T. v. 4. [engloutir, French. ] 
1. To ſwallow up- 
2, To glut ; to pamper, Aſcbam. 
To ENGO RE. v. 8. | from gore. ] To pierce; 
to prick, Spenſer. 
To ENGO'RGE. v. a. [from gorge, Fr.] 
To ſwallow; to devour to gorge. Spenſer, 
To ENGO'RGE, . n, To feed with eager- 
neſs and voracity, F | Milton, 
To ENGRA'IL., v. a. from grele, French. 
To indent in curve lines, Chapman. 
To ENGRAIN. v. a. | from grain.| To 
die deep; to die in grain. Spenſer. 
To ENGRA'PPLE, v. 2. from grapple.] 
To cloſe with; to contend with hold on 
each other, | Daniel, 
To ENGRA'SP, 2. a, | from graſp.] 1 
ſeize; to bold faſt in the hand, Spenſer. 
To ENGRAVE. v. n. preter. engraved; part. 
pail, engraved or engraven | eagraver, Fr. 
1. To picure by inciſions in any matter, 


Pope, 


my. 
a of red 0 
1. The act o 


den. 


Shakeſpeare, 


ENj 


3. Ta impreſs deeply; to imprint } 
+: [Fro ” "Ws To bury ; tointer, 
ENGRA'VER. . [from engrave,] 1 
in ſtone or other matter.. 
To ENGRYEVE. v. a. To pain: (6 
To ENGRO'SS. v. a, wy Fre | 
1. To thicken; to make tick 
= Tp R in bulk. . 
3. 10 tatten; to plump up. 
4. To ſeize in the gro 57 wa 
5. To purchaſe the whole of aly cg 
dity for the fake of ſelling it ata high 
6. To copy in a large hand. 
ENGRO'SSER, ſ. [from engroſi,] He 
purchaſes large quantities of any 0 
dity, to ſell it at a high price, © 
ENGRO'SSMENT. J. [from eng] 
propriation of things in the grob; e 
tant acquiſition, _ | 
To ENGUA'RD. v. a. [from guard, 
protect; to defend. babe 
To ENHANCE. v. 4. [enbouſſer, Fre 
1. To lift up; to raiſe on high, þ 
2. To raiſe; to advance in price, 
3. To raiſe in eſteem, Arte 
4. To aggravate. H. 
ENHANCEMENT, {. [from 
I. Augmentation of value. 
2. Aggravation of ill. 
CCovernment f thi 
ENT GMA. ſ. [Iænigma, Latin. A 
an obſcure queſtion; a poſition expre 
remote and ambiguous terms. 


V 
' 


 ENIGMA'TICAL. a. [enigne.] 


1. Obſcure z ambiguouſly or dark] 
d. | 


2. Cloudy; obſcurely conceived ot 
2 Ha 
ENIGMA'TICALLY. ad, {from « 
In a ſenſe different from that whig 
words in their familiar acceptation 
ENI'GMATIST, -{, [from enigns 
- who deals in obſcure and ambiguou 
ters, | | 
To ENJO'IN, v. @. [enjoindre, It 
To direct; to order; to preſcn 
EN]O'INER, ſ. One who gives 1nyut 
ENJO'INMENT. /. [from ein.] 
tion; command,  __ 
To ENJO'Y. v. 4. [ Jour, enjouir, F 
1. To feel or perceive with plealu 


2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition 

3. Fo pleaſe ; to gladden ; to eli 
To ENJO/Y, 5. 2. To live in hayp 
| ENJ( 


E N M 

* e that has fruition. 
OVER. ., One _ eſs ; fruition. 
Ur. rf 0, * 


NKI/NDLE. v. 4. [from Kindle. ] 


| - to inflame. 
To ſet on re; Shakeſpeare, 


To rouſe paſſions. Shakeſpeare. 
To incite to any act or hope. 
Shakeſpeare. 


INLARGE, v. 4. [enlargir, French. ] 
7 aße. 


ce. : 5 
To increaſe in magnitude. Tocle. 
To increaſe by repreſentation. ._ 
Todilate ; to expand. „ Cor. 
Jo ſet free from limitation. 


To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 


To releaſe from confinement, 


Shakeſpeare. 
To diffuſe in eloquence, Clarendon, 
INLYRGE. v. 2. To expatiate z to 


ak in many words, Clarendon, 
LYRGEMENT. /, [from enlarge. ] 


fon, Hayward. 
Releaſe from confinement, | 

Shakeſpeare, 
Mnifying repreſentation. Pope. 
lapatiating ſpeech 3 copious diſcourſe. 


LIGHT, v. a. [from Jight.] To il- 

minate; to ſupply with light. Pope. 

NMIGHTEN, v. a. [from /ight.] 

To illuminate ; to ſupply with light. 
Hooker, 


To cheer ; to exhilarate; to gladden. 
lo ſupply with fight, Dryden. 
IGHTENER, /. [from enlighten] 
Weninator ; one that gives light. 
Milton, 
liftruQtor, 2 


PUNK, v. 4. [from link.] To chain 
; v bind, - Shakeſpeare, 
dLI'VEN, v. 4. [from life, lu 

. make quick; to make alive; to 
p make rigorous or active. Swift, 
| i * lprightly or vivacious. 

unde kay or cheerful in appearance. 
3 J. That which animates ; 
bs 02 nvigorates, Dryden. 
. MINE. v. a. [erluminer, Fr.] 
amin 


+ + [from enemy, ] 


"To make greater in quantity or appear- 


Shakeſpeare. 


. Hooker, 
| To amplify ; to aggrandize. Locke. 


Increaſe ; augmentation 3 farther ex- 


3 - ; a 
'ENODA'TION. ſ. [enodatio, Latin] 


Toinfrutt ; to furniſh with increaſe of 
wedge, Rogers. 


©; to illuminate. Spenſer, 


E NO 


1. Uaffiendly diſpoſition ; malesolehee; 


-* verſion. e. 
2. Contrariety of intereſts or incli nations. 
| 183 len. 
"2 State of poſition, » 9 James. 
g. Malice; — 9 — attempts. 8 
er ons). 1 9. £2 RG, 


To ENMA'RBLE, v. 4. [from marbles} To 
turn to marble. |  Speiiſer. 


To ENME'SH. v. a, {from meſh} To net; 


of nine angles. 


ENNPA'TICAL, 2. Lines.] Erncatical 


days, are every ninth day of a fickneſs; and 


| N eatical years, every ninth year of one's 


fe. 
To ENNO'BLE. v. a. [enneblir, French. 
1. To raiſe from oommonalty to nobility; 


2 Sbateſpeare. 

2. To dignify; to aggrandiſe; to exalt ; 
to raiſe, - | South. 
3. To elevate; to magnify. Waller, 


4. To make famous or illuſtrious, + Bacon, 
ENNO'BLEMENT, ſ. [from ennoble,] ] 

1, The act of raifing to the rank of kobility, 

2. Exaltation ; elevation; dignity. 

wh Hi WY nile, 


1. The act of untying a knot, * © 
2. Solution of a difficulty. 


ENO RMIT v. ſ. [from enermous.] 
| Clarendon, 
ARGER, , [from enlarge.] Ampli- 


1. Deviation from rule; irregularity, _ 
2. Deviation from right; depravity; cor- 


3- Atrocious crime villany. Sevift. 


ENO'RMOUS. 4. [enormis, Latin. 


1. Irregular ; out of rule. Newton, 
2. Diſordered ; confuſed. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Wicked beyond the eommon meaſure, 
4. Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 
ſures, „ 
ENO/RMOUSLY, ad. {from enormous. ] Be- 
yond meaſure. —— _ Woodward. 
ZN Y' RMOUSNESS. ſ. Immeafurable wick- 
edneſs. n Decay of Piety. 
ENO'UGH. a. [zenoh, Saxon. ] Being in a 
ſufficient meaſure z fach as may fatisfy. _ 


ENO VGH. /. | 
1. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or ex- 
cellence. $12 1x = 
2, Something equal to a man's powers or 

- faculties, | Bacon, 

ENO'UGH. ad. | 
1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 
gives ſatisfaction. a a 
2. It notes a flight augmentation of the 

| poſitive degree; as, I am ready enough to 
guarrel ; that is, I am rather quarrelſome 
than peaceable, Addiſon, 
$173 Jo An 


to intangle. | _* Shakeſpeare, | 
ENNEA'GOY, /. [inev'and zee. & figure 
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UNC! We. The plural of enough. A f fem 


E N 


37 An exclamation noting fulnefs fg fatiety, 


ye, 


Hooker. 


"BN Þ FASSANT, 24. [French,] By the 


way. 


irritate; to make furious. 170 


* EN RANGE. v. a. [from range.] 


place regularly; to put into order. 


er. 
To ENRANK. . 4. [from n To — wh 
in orderly ranks, Shakeſyeare. 


To ENRA'PT. v. a. {from rapt.] To throw 


into an extaſy; to tranſport with enthu- 


ſiaſmn. x Shakeſpeare. 
To ENRA/PTURE. v. a. [from rapture. 


To tranſport with pleaſure. 
LC ENRA'VISH. v. 4. from raviſh.] To 
throw into extaſy. | Spenſer, 
-ENRA'VISHMENT. J. [from enravihh.] 
Extaſy of delight. Glanville, 


2 ENRICH. v. 4. [exricher, French.] 


1. To make wealphy; to make opulent. 
1 Sam. 
2+ To fertiliſe; to make fruitful, 
Blackmore. 
3. To tore z to ſupply with augmentation 
of any thing defireable. Raleigh, 
 ENRI'CHMENT. ſ. [from eprich.] 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 
2. Amplification; improvement by addi- 
tion Bacon. 


To ENRIDGE. v. a. To form with longi- 


tuqinal protuberances or ridges. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


To EN RING. v. a, [from ring,] To bind 
round; to encircle. Shakeſpeare. 
To ENRIPEN. v. a. To ripen; to mature. 
Donne. 
.To ENRO'BE. v. a. [from r0be.] To dreſs; 
to clothe, hakeſpeare. 
To ENRO'L. v. a, [enroller, e, 
1. To inſert in a roll or regiſter. Mite 
2. To record; to leave in writing. 
To involve; to inwrap. Spenſer. 
NRO LLER. ſ. He that enrols 3 by. that 
regiſters, 
| ENRO'LMENT, ＋ [from enrol.) Regiſter; E 
writing in which any thing is xecorded, 


Dawies. 


To ENRO' OT. v. 4. To fix by the root, 
Shake 52 
Fo ENROVUND. v. a. [from round. 
environ; to ſurround; to incloſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ENS. ſ. [Latin,] 


1. Any being or exiſtence, 


2- [In chymiſtry.] Some things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualities of the 


ingredients! in a little room. 


75 ENSA'MPLE. e. a, [fron 5 


y * ENSA'NGUINE, „ 
To ENRAVGE, v. a. [enrager, French.] To 


7 ENSCHEDULE. „ 4. To lub 
* N NCE. v. 4. Tocomr 
Nel 


ENS 
ENSA' MILE. , fh 
ample; 0 e 


To exempl; fy; to give w a copy 


To ſmear with gore; wah 4 J 


ſchedule or writing, Shel 


up; z to ele by a a eam, 
To ENSE'AR, v. a. from ſear.) 
teriſe ; to ſtanch or ſtop with 40 


0 Engrat 


it C2 
' To ENSHI' ELD, * 4. ls þ ſor, dec 
Cover. To fix 
To EN SHRINE. v. 4. To he _ 
or cabinet; to preſerve as a thing f Tocu', 
NA 
E'NSI FORM. 4. jen Lat. djvgat 
the ſhape of a fler l 1 
E'NSIGN. /. [ enſeigne, French, ] To inu 
1, The flag or ſtandard of a regims eule 
Sha To loſe 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble, Totw1 
3. Badge; or mark of diſtinQion, Toinvc 
4. The officer of foot who carries 
E'NSIGNBEARER. J. He that ca To put 
flag, Toenſn 
To ENSLA'V E. v. a. [from * alk, 
1. To reduce to ſervitudez to To diſt 
liberty, 
2. To make over to another as hi arg 
2 Vork. 
ENSLA'VEMENT. /. [from enſlar ANGLI 
ſtate of ſervitude ; {Ring Imvutic 
ENSLA'VER. /. [from enſlave.] = 
reduces others to ſervitude, Ferlexi 
To ENSU'E, v. a. [enſuivre, Fr.) ANGLE 
low); to purſue, Common Pray entang! 
To ENSUFE. v. n. TER, 
1, To follow as a conſequence to hog 
2. To ſueceed in a train of events 1 
of time. Sh 
ENSU'R ANCE. 40 . enſure. ] onto. 
1. Exemption from hazard, obt; : 
payment of a certain ſum. 10k do 
2. The Tum paid for ſecurity, 8 
ENS RANCER. ſ. [from enſurs heme 
| who undertakes to exempt from 2 
To ENSURE. v. 4. ſhop 2 | NPE 
1. To aſcertain; to WH 
cur e. y mal. 
2. To exempt any thing from = 3 
paying a certain ſum, on conditid NC. 
reimburſed for e. ML, 


ermix 


ENT 


.-. --.mburſement of any miſ- 
To en k in reward fipulated, 


AER. from enſure. ] One who 


es contracts of enſurance. 605 


Eo EMENT, F architecture. 

. Friſe, and cornice of ap lar, 
ll, / [from the Fr. entaille, cut. ] 
The fate ental 


eo the rule of its decent. 8 
5 rule of deſcent ſettled for any e- 


E 4 8 
ver's work; inlay. Spenſer. 
Kal. v. 4. ¶ tailier, to cut, Fr. ] * 


be, bequeathed at pleaſure. Dryden, 


50 ix unalienably upon any perſon or 

* 4 : Tillotſon, 

* VER Spenſer. 
FAME. v. a. [from tame. ] To tame; 

| b/uz ate. Shakeſpeare. 


HA vCLE. b. 2. 


tal extricable. 

[To loſe in multiplied involutions. 

Totwilt, or confuſe, 852 
Jo involve in difficulties; perplex. 
Clarendon. 
Topuzzle; to bewilder. Hayward. 
Toenſnare by captious queſtions or art- 
uk. | Matthew, 
To diftraſt with variety of cares, 


Tonultiply the intricacies or difficulties 
wok. Shakeſpeare, 
WNCLEMENT, /. [from entangle.] 
Imoution of any thing intricate or ad- 
ne, Glanville, 
Ferlexity 3 puzzle. More. 
ANGLER, / from entangle.] One 
entangles, 

VIER. v. 4. [entrer, French, ] 


to logo or come into any place. 

1 Atterbury, 
ts Jounitiate in a buſineſs, method, or ſo- 
Sk I Locke, 
It lvntroduce or admit into any counſel. 
MW = Shakeſpeare. 

loſt down in a writing. raunt, 
| MIR. v. n, 
170 hae in; to go in. Judges. 5 
m lo fegetrzte mentally 3 to make intel- 


entrance, Addiſon. 
lo eagege in. Tatler. 
Io de initiated in. Addiſon. 
05 AL, J. Centre and deal.] Reci- 
Beben. Hubbard's Tale. 
WC. / Entrance; paſſage into a 

i TI, aiab. 
TRACE, . a. [entrelaſſer, Fr.] 
"EX; to interweave. Sidney. 


AiATURr. g J. [from table.] 9 | 


led o ſ-ttled, with re- 


To ſettle the deſcent of any N 
ir cannot be, by any ſubſequent poſ- 


To inwrap or enſnare with ſomething 


Tim. 


ENT 


ENTEROCELE. ſ. \[enterocele, Latin.] A 


| - . rupture from the bowels preſſing through 
x for L'Eftrange. 


the peritonzum, ſo as to fall down into the 
roin. N N 


The anatomical a 
internal gat. | 
ENTERO'MPHALOS, ſ. Hege and S 
Ag.] An umbilical or | navel rupture. 
ENTERPA'RLANCE, ſ. Lene and parler, 

French, ] Parley; mutual talk; confer- 
ence. Tg ____ .. Hayward, 
ENTERPLE'ADER. :f, [entre and plead.] 
The diſcufling of a point incidentally falling 


out, before the principal cauſe can take end. 


4G | 1 Corvel. 
n [entrepriſe, French.] An 
undertaking of hazard; an arduous attempt. 
, | Dryden, 


To ENTERPRISE. *. * the 4211 I 


1. To undertake; to attempt; to eſſay. 


| Temple, 
2. To receive; to . . Spenſer. 
E'NTERPRISER. /. [from enterpriſe.] A 


man of enterpriſe; one who' undertakes 


HF 1 


great things. 0 Hayward, 


To ENTERTAIN. v. a. [entretenir, Fr.] 


1. To converſe with; to talk with. 


| Locke, 
2. To treat at the table, Addiſon, 
3. To receive hoſpitably. Hebrews, 


4. To keep in one's ſervice, or pay. 
e Shakeſpeare. 
5. To foſter in the mind. Decay of Piety, 

6. To pleaſe; to amuſe; to divert, 
Audiſin. 
To admit with ſatisfaction. Locke, 
ENTERTAINER. . {from entertain. 
1. He that keeps others in his ſervice. 


Bacon, . 


2. He that treats others at his table, 
2 ' Smalridge. 
. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. 


ENTERTAINMENT. , {from entertain.] 


I, Converſation, 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial pro- 


viſion, Waller. 
3. Hoſpitable reception. | 
4. Reception; admiſſion, Tillatſon. 
| 5. The ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers or 
ervants, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants. 
| | Davies, 
7. Amuſement ; diverſion. Temple, 
8. Dramatic performance; the lower co- 
medy. Cay. 


ENTERTT'SSUED. a. [entre and tifſue.] 
Eaterwoven or intermixed with various co- 
lours or ſuhſtances. Shakeſpeare, 

To ENFHRO'NE. v. a. [from throne.] 


1. To place on a regal ſeat. Shakeſpeare, 


2, To inveſt with ſovereign authority. 


ENTHU'- 


8 45 | : Sharp, 
ENTERO'LOG Y, A and 365571 
nt of the bowels and 
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ENTHU'SIASM. Tegen 
1. A vain belie rivate re . 30 
vain confidence — divine favour. de. 
2. Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion, 
3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas, 
Dryden. 
Er- SIAST. lf. Loden. n 
I. One who vainly imagines a private reve. 
lation; one who has a vain confidence of 
«© His intercourſe with God. 
2. One of a hot imagination, or * wo 


* ee. 
3. One of elevated ſaney, or gr” begs, 
ryden, 
| "ENTHUSIA'STICAL, 120 8 
ENTHUSTASTICK. “ [bf291apinde.] © 


1. Perſuaded of ſome communication with 
the Deity. | 
2. Vehemently hot i in any cauſe, _ 
3. Elevated in fancy; 5 exalted i in ideas. 
: Burnet. © 
*ENTHYMENE. 4. U ee 7 * argu- 
ment confiſting only of an antecedent and 
. 19 propoſition. Brown, 
75 ENTTCE. v. 4. To allore; to attract; 
to draw by blandiſhment or hopes, Aſcham. 
EN'TI'CEMENT. ſ. [from enrice.] | * 
. The att or practice of alluring'to in. 
| Hooker, 


2. The means by which one is allured to 
Taylor, 4 
EN TT CER. . [from entice.] One that al- 


Ill; allurement. 


lures to ill. 
ENTICINGLY. ad. [from entice.] Charm- 
ingly; in a winning manner. 
EN IERT V. . Lentiertèe, French,] The 
Whole. 
ENTIRE. 4. [entier, French, ] 
1. Whole; undivided. 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 


Newton. ' 

Full; complete; compriſing all requiſites 
zn itſelf, Hooker, Speciator. 
4. Sincere ; hearty, Bacon. 


Sr Firm; fore; ſolid ; fixed, Prior. 
6. Unmingled; uhallayed. Milton. 
7+ Honeſt; firmly adherent ; faithful. 


Clarendon. ' 


55 In full ſtrength; with vigour unabated. 


ENTIRELY. ad. | from entire, ] 


x. In the whole; without diviſion. 
| Raleigh, 
2. Completely; fully. Milton. 


3. With firm adherence; faithfully, 


| Spenſer, 
| ENTIRENESS. 77 [from entire, ] 

1. Totality; completeneſs ; fulneſs. Boyle, 
2. Honeſty ; integrity. 

To ENTI'TLE. v. 2. ſentitulcr, French. ] 
1. To grace or dignity with a title or ho- 
nourable appellation, | 

2 


2. To ve a title or 
lation, Y | 'Giſctioinatn 


F N To fuperſcribe er pref 1 af 


ENTITY. 


he Som 
Locke, 


To "INTO IL. v. 5. [from til. 


To "ENTO'MB. v. a. [from ml) 


E'NTRAILS. (. without a fag 
Calamy, "oy 


* The internal hunt; receſs; 6 
'To ENTRA'IL, v. a, To wingle; 
ENTRANCE. . [entravs, French, | 


Addiſon, 1 
Jo ENTRANCE, v. a. 
Bacon. 51 


Ta ENTRA'P. v. 4. [from traps] 


To FN TRL AT. Us. a. [ fraiter, k Fre 


Spenſer, 
To ENTRE'AT, . N. 
ENTREATANCE: J Petition; 


ENTREATY. ſ. [from ks 
ENTREME'TS. fo. 


E N + 


— To give a claim to any th! 
2 To grant any thing en, by 


. [entiras, low Latin! 
ing which really! 13; ared 


en ſpecies of being, 


r z to entangle ;, to bring into 


into a tomb. 


0 hid: 


 trailles, French. 
1. The imeftines; the bowels; th 
Ben 


terweave, 


1. The power of entering my 


2. The act of entering. by 
3. The paſſage by which a place its 
avenue. 

4. Initiation; commencement, 
s. Intellectual ingreſs; knowledge 

The act of taking poſſeſſion of 

or dignity, 

7. The beginning of 4 thing, 


Jod 
J vit 


VIA 


To (ur: 


from tram 
1. To put into a trance; to with 
ſoul wholly to other regions, 

2. To put into an ecſtaſy, 


Lee in 
0 f | 
ur 
p; to 
010 


* To enſnare; to catch 1 in at 


2. To involve vaerpededy 5 — 
3. To take advantage of. 


1. To petition; to ſolicit; to im 


2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation, 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. 
4. To entertain; to amuſe, 8 
5. To entertain; to receive. 


1. To offer a treaty vr compatt 
2. To treat; to diſcoutſe. 
To make a petition, 


ſolicitation. 


prayer ; ſolicitation. 


French.] col 
n Giſhes, p 


ſet between the mal 


WY 
e by which any ns eter 


3 acon. 
he act of taking 


poſſeſſion of any 

. g of regiſtering or ſetting down in 
[he aft of regiſtering Bacon, 
' EC > of entering publickly into any 
| Bacon. 
EIL ATE. v. 4. [e and nubilo, Lat.] 
from clouds. $8 
UOLEATE. v. 4. ¶enucleo, Latin, ] 


2 * clear. ; - 
* ſenveloper 7 F rench. ] 


IVELOP, v. 4. 
inwrapz to cover. 

eg ſurround. ; Philips. 

70 line; to cover on the inſide, 
Spenſer. 

VPE, / [French,] A wrapper; an 

ard cale, | Swift, 

VENOM. v. a. [from wenom. ] 


e; 0 taint with poiſon 3 to poiſon. 

; | Milton. 
a To make odious. Shakeſpeare, 
11 ſo enrage. Dryden. 
Shel blk. a, [from envy.] Deſerving 
Shy 30 | Carew, 
e IER, |. [from envy, ] One that envies 


Wer; 2 maligner. Clarendon, 
(OUS, a, { from envy. ] Infected with 
1 Proverbs. 
IOUSLY, ad. from envious, } With 

y; vith malignity ; with ill will. 
| Duppa. 
IVIRON. v. a. [environer, French.] 
Iofurrund; to encompaſs; to encircle, 
Knolles. 
Flo involve; to envelop. Donne. 
durround in a hoſtile manner; to be- 
x; to hem in, Shakeſpeare, 
lo incloſe; to inveſt. Cleaveland. 
RONS. /, [environs, French.] The 
out bocd or neighbouring places round 

t the country, l 

IUMERATE, v. a. [enumero, Latin. ] 
Reckon up ſingly ; to count over diſti nct- 
a Wake, 


of numbering or counting over. 
L Sprat. 
NICI TE. v. 4. [enuncio, Latin. ] 
care; to proclaim, | 

K. TION, /; [ enunciatio, Latin.] 
Feanmon; publick atteſtation, 


hlligence; information Hal 

a on. e. 
1 from enunciate.] De- 
u epteſſive. Ajlife, 
ATIVELY. ad. [from A 


Witively, 


{vgs French. 


IRA TION. ſ. [enumerat io, Latin. ] 


1. Apublick miniſter fant from one powell 


E P 


to another. Denban. 
2. A publick meſſenger, in dignity below 
an ambaſſadoer.. | ; 4 
3. A meſſenger. Black 
To E'NVY. v. 4. envier, French, ] * 
28 hate another for excellence, or ſuc- 


; Collier. 
2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence 


in another. | | 
3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly, 
To E'NVY. . n, To feel envy 3 


Sevift« 


Dryden. 
to feel 


pain at the fight of excellence or felicity. 


ENV. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the 


fight of excellence or happineſs. Pope. 
2, Rivalry; competition, | den, 
3. Malice; maligniy. Shakeſpeare, 


4. Publick odium; ill repute. 


Bacon, 


To ENWHEEL. v. a. [from abel. To 


encompaſs; to encircle, 


S bakeſpear ts 


To ENWO'MB. v. a. from wamb.] 


1, To make pregnant. 
2. To bury; to hide. 


27. 
4 Donne, 


EO'LIPILE. /. [from Aolus and pila, Lat.] 
A hollow ball of metal with a long pipe: 
which ball, filled with water, and expoſed to 
the fire, ſends out as the water heats, at in- 
tervals, blaſts of coki wind through the pipe. 

EPA'CT. ſ. ſiraz71.] A number, whereby 
we note the excels of the common ſolar 
year above the lunar, and thereby may find 
out the age of the moon every year. To find 
the epact, having the prime or golden 
number given, yon have this rule: 


Divide by three ; for each one left add 
ten; 5 

Thirty reject: The prime makes pat 
then. : | 


EPA'ULMENT, ſ. [ French, from epaule, a 
ſhoulder, ] [In fortification. ] A ſideworlc 
of earth thrown up, or bags of earth, 
gabions, or of faſcines and earth. Harris. 

EPE'NTHESIS. /. [Le.] The addition 
of a vowel or contonant in the middle of a 


word. 


Harris, 


E'PHA. ſ. [Hebrew.] A meaſure among the 
Jews, containing fifteen ſolid inches. 


EPHE'MERA, J. Ltg.] 


Exekhiel, 


1. A fever that terminates in one day. 
2. An inſect that lives only one day. 


EPHE'MERAL. 7 /. Li He.] Diurnal z 
EPHEME'RICE. § beginning and ending in 
a day, | Wotton, 


EPHE MERIS. J [$%ergic.] 7 OT 
I. A journal; an account of daily tranſ- 
actions. | | 


2. An account of the 
fituations of the planets, 


daily motions and 
Dryden, 
EPHE's 


| 

| 
1 
4 
ö 
| 


. 


o 
* fs 7 . 
* 5 * 
* + 


| EPHE'MERIST.//. [from ephemeris.]'. One 


who conſults the planets 3 one who ſtudies 
aſtrolog p. | Howel, 
EPHE'MERON-WORM. /. A fort of worm 
that lives but a day. Derbam. 
E'PHOD. ſ. I. UN] A fort of ornament 
worn by the Hebrew prieſts. Sandys. 
EPIC. a. [epicus, Latin; Leg.] Applied to 
a poem, narrative; compriſing narrations, 
not acted, but rehearſed. It is uſually ſup- 


oſed to be heroick, - Dryden, 
EPICE DIUM. ſ. [iI g.] An elegy; a 
poem upon a funeral. Sandys. 


E'PICURE. ſ. [epicureus, Latin. A man 
given wholly to luxury. = Take 
EPICURE'AN. ſ. One who holds the phy- 
- fiological principles of Epicurus. Cocke. 


EPICURE AN. a. Luxurious; contributing 


Sbateſpeare. 


to E | 
E'PICURISM. ſ. | from epicure.] Luxury; 
ſenſual enjoyment; groſs pleaſure. Calamy. © 


EPICY'CLE. ſ. [in and zoxx®-.] A little 
circle whoſe center is in the circumference 
of a greater; or a ſmall orb, which, being 
fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried 
along with its motion; and yet, with its 
own peculiar motion, carries the body of 
the planet faſtened to it round about its 

roper center. Harris. Milton. 

EPICY'CLOID. f. Liu. A curve 
generated by the revolution of the periphery 

of a circle along the convex or concave part 
of another circle, 

: AL. \ , 

— — EY 5 a, [n and e.] 

1. That which falls at once upon great 
numbers of people, as a plague, Graunt, 
2. Generally prevailing ; affecting great 
nembers. South. 

. General; univerſal, Cleaweland, 

EPIDERMIS. ſ. [eniSzgpic.] The ſcarf- Kin 
of a man's body. 

E'PIGRAM. ſ. [epigramma, Lat.] A ſhort 
poem terminating in a point. Peacham, 

EPIGRAMMA'TICAL. 2 a. [| epigramma- 

EPIGRAMMA'TICK. S ticus, Latin, ] 

1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 

Camden. 
2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to epi- 
grams. Aadiſon. 

EPIGRA'MMATIST, ſ. [from epigram.] 
One who writes or deals in epigrams. Pope. 


EPI'GRAPHE. . [iniycaq?.] An inſcrip- 


tion, 

E'PILEPSY. ſ. [iini] Any convulſion, 
or convulſive motion of the whole body, 
or of its parts, with loſs of ſenſe, Floyer. 

EPILE'PTICK. a, [from epilepſy.) Con- 
vulſed. | " Arbuthnot, 

E'PILOGUE, f. [epilogus, Lat.] The poem 
or ſpeech at the end of a play, Dryden, 


EPYPLOCE. . Li irhenl.] A run ABLY 


EPINYCTIS, / [erivzrty.} A ro . 


corner of the eye, 
EPIPHANY, . [imipanla,] 44 
a tiral, celebrated on the twelfth . f CHA. 
_ - Chriſtmas, in commemoration of q 
our's being manifeſted to the walk | 
© appearance of a'miraculous ftar % 
EPIPHONE'MA. J [Þmigu,ny. 
5 clamation; a concluſive ſentence * 
: connected with the words foreguin 


EPIPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS, «. [ 
_ $UAXov and Sm.] Is applief 1, 
that bear their = on 5 jng we 

their leaves, being the ſame with e 
ries. 

EPIPHY'SIS, ſ. Ii i ABLE 

parts added by accretion, — 


torick, by which one aggravation, of even 
ing circumſtance, is added in due we Al. 4 
to another, | Like a 
EPI'SCOPACY.. /. [epiſcopatus, I. 
- government of biſhops, eſtabliſhed Adequ: 


i NS | 
I'SCOPAL, a. [from epiſcepur, Lai 
1. Belonging Ky big 
2. Veſted in a biſhop, 
EPI'SCOPATE, /. [epiſcopatus, Lat 
diſhoprick. | 
E'PISODE, /. [inicowdn,] An incident 
rative, or digreſſion in a poem, f 
from the main ſubject. 
EPISO'DICAL. Þ a. [from epiſede.)| 
EPISO DICK. tained in an epil Ore of 


Iodiffe 
Utz 


Upon t 
l. 


Une ne 


EPISPA'STICK. /. [int and cin Toma 
1. Drawing. 
2. Bliſtering. ee 
EPI'STLE. ſ. [lrica.] A letter 


EPI'STOLARY, a. [from epiſle.] Dee 
1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to CAL 
2. Tranſacted by letters. 
EPI'STLER, f. [from epiſtle.] A f 
nen 
E'PITAPH. g. Ib.] Anh 


upon a tomb. 


EPITHALA'MIUM. . i 3a | 
nuptial ſong; a compliment upon — 
E'PITHEM, I [inivnax.] A le 
ment externally applied. 
E'PITHET. ſ. Libero, An 3048 . 
noting any quality good vr bad“ * J 
EPI'TOME. ſ. IE,] Abrigh Nel 
breviature. e . * 
To EPI'TOMISE, v. 2. from pit me 
1. To abſtract; to contract into »y 
ſpace. 7 ; - Fs © YT” g & "I 1 
2. To diminiſh ; to curtalh | oY 


Ex QU 


robskR. g J [from epitomiſe,} An 


abridger; an a ſtracter. 


| OWIST : [troxn] The time at 
* A c which a new computation 
Gay CH a the time from which dates are 
0 FT * 0 South. 
0 5. le. The ſtanza following 


rohe and antiſtrophe. 70 


ox. ſ. L aulatio, Lat.] ms 
Brown. 


ng medicament. iſeman, 
Wirr. I ſtom equable, ] Equality 
felt; evenneſs ; uniformity. 7 
ABLE. 4. 3 Lat.] Equal to 
If; eren; uniform. Bentley. 
Al V. ad. (from equable,] Uniforms 
realy 3 equally to 1tſelf. Cbeyne. 
AL, a. [equalis, Latin, ] | 


its compariſon, | Hale. 
Adequate to any purpoſe, Clarendon. 
zun; uniform. Smith. 
[y juſt proportion. Dryden, 
Impartial 3 neutral, Dryden. 
ladifferent, Cheyne. 


: Maccabees. 
Upon the ſame terms, Maccabees, 
l. / [from the adjective.] 2 
One not inferiour or ſuperiour to ano- 
A Shakeſpeare, 
One of the ſame age. Galatians, 
NA. v. 3. [from the noun, ] 

To make one thing or perſon equal to 


No be equal to, Shakeſpeare. 

No recompenſe fully, Dryden, 
to UALISE, v. a, {from equad.] 

0 make even. Brown. 

ode equal to. Di 75. 

| Ur. / {from equal, ] 89 


ixeneſs with regard to any quantities 
nured, 8 Shakeſpeare. 
e fame degree of dignity, Milton, 
Wankel; uniformity 3 equability. 

Br n. 


V. 


MLY, ad. from egual.] 

ihe ame degree with another. 

| | Rogers, 
Ely; equably ; uniformly, Locke. 
Mapartially, Shakeſpeare. 
NGULAR, a. [from eguus and angu- 
at.] Conſitipg of equal angles. 
rr. /. [ e£quanimitas, Latin, ] 
nel of mind, neither elated nor de- 


"Tun [4quanimis, Lat.] Even; 


(198 


l. /. (inoniia] An epick 2 * n 


o rIck. / [iro airing. ] 2 cica- 


Like another in bulk, or any quality 


Fquitable ; advantageous alike to both 


viileto the ſame ftate with another 


» 


E AU 


EQUA'TION. .. [æguare, Latin. ] The in- 
veſtigation of a mean proportion collected 
from the extremities of exceſy and defect. 
— N Hh oe, | Holter. 
EQUA'TION. [In algebra] An expreſſion 
of the ſame quantity intwodiflimilar terms, 
but of equal value. 11 

EQUA'TION, {In aſtronomy.] The differ- 
ence between the time marked by the ſun's 
apparent motion, and that meaſured by its 

motion. | 

EQUA'TOR. Fa [ equator, Latin.] A great 

circle, whoſe poles. are the poles of the 
world, It divides the globe into two equal 
parts, the northern and ſouthern hemi- 

heres, lat | Harris. 

EQUATO'RIAL, 2. from equater.] Per- 
taining to the equator. Cbeyne, 

EQUE/RRY. /. [ecurie, Dutch.] Maſter of 

the horſe, | 


' EQUE'STRIAK. /a, Legat. Latin.] 


1. Appearing on horſeback. Specrator. 
2. Skilled in horſemanſhip. FT 
3. Bolongiog to the ſecond rank in Rome. 
moody 5 a. [ æguꝝt and crus, Lat.] 
1. Having the legs of an equal length. 
2. Having the legs of an equal length, and 
longer than the baſeQ. Digby. 
EQUIDFSTANT. a. [eqns and diſftans, 
| Latin, ] Being at the ſame diſtance. Ray, 
EQUIDI'STANTLY. ad. { frap r 
At the ſame diſtance. Breton. 
EQUIFO'RMITY, . g. [@quus and 12 
Latin.] Uniform equality. rown, 
EQUILA”TERAL. a. { equus and /atus, Lat.] 
Having all fides equal, 1 Bacon, 
To EQUILI'BRATE, v. 4. [from eguili- 
brium.] To balance equally. Boyle. 
EQUILIBRA'TION, ſ. [from equilibrate.] 
Equipoiſe. , Derham, 


1. Equipoiſe; equality of weight. 
2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers, 
N 3 5 | South, 
EQUINE CESSARY. a, [ æguus and necęſſa- 
rius, Latin. ] Needful in the ſame degree. 
Hudibras. 


 EQUINO'CTIAL. ſ. Iæguus and nox, Latin. 


The line that encompaſſes the world at an 
equal diſtance from either pole, to which 
circle when the ſun comes, he makes equal 
days and nights all over the globe. 


EQUINO'CTIAL. a. {from pins]. | 
ilton, 


1. Pertaining to the equinox. - 

2. Happening about the time of the equi- 
noxes. 
3. Being near the equinoctial line. Phillips. 


 EQUINO'CTIALLY. ad. [from equinoSial.] 


In the direction of the equinoctial. 

Brown, 
E'QUINOX. ſ. [equus and nox, Latin.] 

I, K are the preciſe times in which 


d the 


9 
| 
1 
þ 
. 
4. 


1} 


B a 


- the fon enters into the firſt point of Ares . in force or power, 


- and Libra; for then, moving exactly under : the ſame i 70 1 
the equinoctial, he makes cur days and 4 of | agency ot weiin 5% 

_ nights equal. 0 Ve 1 Br own, . Of the fame im mport or meaning, CT 
4. Equality; even meaſure, leſpeare. E ST ACIDS ; 
3. Equinoctial wind, — | U þ A thing of th pri 


weight, dignity, or val 
oy IE . [&quus W EQUI 8017 ah value, 


4 | ; 
tin.] Having the fame number. 1. Of doubtful 1 — oo 
Arbuthnet, - ferent thipgs. of Vigo 
7 EQUIP. v. a. e, French. ] 2, Uncertain ; doubtful, I TIC 
1. To furniſh for a horſeman., Laer EQUT VOCAL. . Ambigvity. ) The: 
2. To furniſh ; to accoutre; to drefs out.” EQUFVOCALLY. ad. [from eguj vawa 
2 7 twig ſ. [equipage, French. 1. Ambiguouſly in a doubtful or The; 
. Furniture for a horſeman. . ſenſe. 
i Carriage of ſtate 3 vehicle. Milton, : My By uncertain or irregular tink | Eftab 
3. Attendance j retinue, Pepe. neration out of the Rated Ger, Elev; 
4. Accoutrements; furniture, Speer EQU FVOCALNESS. /, [from 

#QUIPAGED. a. [from page} Accou- _ Ambiguity ; double meaning, IN 

- tred z attended. Spenſer. 7 E Qu | 


EQUIPE'NDENCY. / [guys and pendeo, 1 To uſe IO 


Latin.] The 20 of hanging in equipoiſe. to "uſe ambiguous exp 
EQUIPMENT. 7. [from equip. ] ] Ambiguity of ſpeech; — MIT 
1. The act of equipping or — 


2. Accoutrement; equipage. EQUIVOCA'TOR. from qu 
E'QUIPOISE. ſ. [equus, Latin, and poids, - Ine who uſes ag 
French. ] enn of ae! equilibra- 


tion. | Glanville. ERA. * Lara, Latin.] Account o king 
EQ IPO'LLENCE. þ Equality of force or from any particvlar date or epoch, 0T, 
wer. ER ADIA'”TION, ſ. [e and m_ thorr 
EQUIP IPO'LLENT. 3. [equipollens, Latin,] Emiſſion; radiance, : join 


aving equal power or ung Bacon. To ERADICATE, v. a. [radi le 
EQUIPO'NDER ANCE. . [| £quus and 1. To pull up by the root, 

EQUIPO'NDERANCY, S Fondus, Latin.] 2. To completely deſtroy; to end, 
Equality of weight, ER ADICA'TION, J. [from eradicay 
EQUIPO'NDER ANT. a, [ quus and pende- . The act of tearing up by then 
rant, Latin. } Being of the ſame weight, ſtruction; excifion, 
Ray. 2. The ſtate of being torn up byt 
'To EQUI PO'NDERATE. v. u. [guns and -ERADICATIVE, a. from eradicate 
| x why Latin. ] To weigh equal to another which cures radically. 
Wilkins. To ERA'SE. v. a. Lraſer, Fr.] To 

EQUIZO'NDIOUS. 4. [equus and porndus, to exſcind; to rub out. 

Lat.] Equilibrated; St on either part. ER A'SEMENT, ſ. [from eroſe.) 


Not in uſe. Glanville. 1. Deſtruction; devaſtation, 
35 a, [ equitable, Pt 2. Expunction; abolition. 
uſt; due to juſtice, Royle. ERE. ad. [ps Sax.] Before; * 
ep 4 ving juſtice; candid; impartial, | f 
 E'QUITABLY, ad. [from eguitable.] Juſtiy; : ERELONOG. ad, [from ere and long 101 
impartially. ada. long time had elapſed, th 
E'QUITY. F. F[equite, French, ] ERENO*W. ad. | from ere and now, 01 
I. Juſtice; right; honeſty. Tillotſon. - this time. 17 
2. Impartiality. Hooker. EREWHILE, 7 ad. [from ct 1 NO 
3. {In law.] The rules of deciſion obſerved EREWHYLES, F Some time 50 The 
by the Court of Chancery, little while, 1 


EQUI'VALENCE, 7 /. [guns and walco, To ERECT. v. 4. [erdtius, Lu 

EQUIVALENC V. 17 Latin.] Equality 1. To place perpendicularly W 
of power or worth, Smalridge, © rizon. 

To EQUI'VALENCE. v. a. { from the noun. ] 2. To raiſe; to build, 
To equiponderate; to be equal to. Brown, 3. To eftabliſh anew ; te ſettle, } 

EQUIVALENT. a. ¶ æguus and walers, Lat. ] 4. Toelevatez to exalt, 
1, Equal in value. 5. To raiſe * from 

2. Equal in any exgellience, Milton, 741 


4 


E RR E R U: 


a | to encou-  E'RRAND. ſ. [znen$, Sax, } A meſſage ; 
To animate; Not xs err i eu | Pe wk tola or done by a melee. 
i iſe upri acen. 4 ans her. 
RECT. 2. +. Torts ares F'RRABLE. a. [from err.] Liable to err. 
er. es” het prone. | E'RRABLENESS, Fe rem errable.] Liable- 
Upright ; not Brown, neſs toexrour D y of Pic. 
+ Phillips. E'RRANT. 4. [errans, Latin. , 
Bold; pes . ; unſhak en. Granville, 1. Wandering; roving; rambling. Brow. 
Yigorous3z not depreſſed. Hooker. 2. Vile; abandoned 3 completely bad. 6 
c a IO 
The 2& of raifings or ſtate of being reif E'RRA. 4 [from errant. * 
ure c IR NS 
of building or rat ifices, bees Res | 5 
n | 0 Raleigh. 2. The employment of a Nüvi, | 
£14blifhment ; ſettlement. South. ERRA'TA. J. [Latin,] The faults of the 
Fleration ; exaltation of ſentiments, mo or authour inſerted in the beginning 
Sidney. Or end of the book. „5 - +1; Boyle 
ervrss. J Uprightneſs of poſture,” ERRA'TICK. a. [erraticus, Latin. 
| Brown, 1. Wandering ; uncertain; keeping no cer - 


EMITE. . [eremita Latin. tenu©®-. ] ns” —_— 5 le wg” +54 e. 
lives in a wilderneſs; an hermit, 2. Irregular ; changeable, 4. 
* f Raleigh, ERRA CALLY. ad. {from erratical or 2 


5 


MITICAL. a. [from eremite.] Reli- ratick.] Without rule; without method. 


ly ſolitary, Stilling fleet, | HR © Brown, 
* NATION. J. [erepto, Lat.] A creep- E'RRHINE. a. ZIB v.] Snuffed up the noſe; 
5 forth, occaſioning ſacezing. Bacen, 
Jab IPTION. , [ereptio, Lat.] A ſnatching ERRO'NEOUS, a. [from erro, Latin.] 
of uking away by force. | 1. Wandering ; unſettled, Newton, 
k, OT, / A fort of ſtub, like a piece of 2. Irregular; wandering from the right 
10 1 thorn, placed behind aud below the paſ- road, 3 1 Arbutbnot, 
5 joint, Farrier's Dit, z. Miſtaking; miſled by errour. South, 
| iGO, J. Sea-holly, a plant. 4. Miſtaken ; not conformable to truth, 

$TICAL. a. [ igie.] Controverkal z re- 5 | Newton, 
nd, ing to diſpute, . £  ERRO'NEOUSLY. ad. from erroneous, ] By 
cath I. [eang, Sax.] Idle; lazy; floth- miſtake. not rightly, ' Hooker. 
en Chaucer, ERRO'NEOUSNESS. /. [from erroneous, 


LINE. /. [diminutive of ermine.] An Phyſical falſehood; inconformity to truth, 
ine, ; Sidney, 5 5 Boyle, 
* WINE, /. bermine, Fr.] An animal E'RROUR. /. [error, Latin.) | 
din cold countries, Which very near- 1. Miſtake; involuntary deviation from 
rlembles a weaſel in ſhape; having a truth. 3 e A 
We pile, and the tip of the tail black, 2. A blunder; a miſtake committed. 
u furniſhing a choice and valuable fur. 1 Dryden. 
Trevoux 3. Roving excurſion ; r nel 
NED, 4. [from ermine.] Cleathed I. Dip das. 
ſd ermine, | Pope, 4. [In theology.] Sin. Hebrews,” 
I, (/ [from the Saxon enn.] Acot- F. In law.] A miſtake in pleading, or in 


lng IN, 1 tage, | the proceſs, » | Convel, 
RODE, UV. d. ſer odo, Lat.] To canker, ERST. ad. Lerſt, German.] 

m_ amy, Bacon, 1. Firſt, Spenſer, 
va TION. / [erogatio, Lat.] The act 2. At firſt; in the beginning, = Milton. 

2 pri er beſtowing. 5 3. Once; when time was. Milton. 

80 "4 . ergo, Latin.] 4. Formerly ; long ago. Ba 

1M de act of cating away. 5. Before; till then; till now. 

A The ftate of being eaten away. | : Knolls, 

7 N 3 Arbutbnet. ERUBE'SCENCE. 2 /. Jerubeſcentia, Lat. J 
«pho (erro, Latin,] 3 ERDOBE'SCENCY. F The a& of growing 

| 1 nander; to ramble, Dryden, red; redneſs. | | | 

tle; vmils the right way ; to ſtray. ERUBE'SCENT. a. [ erubrſcens, Lat,] Red- 
"TR | Common Prayer. diſh; ſomewhat red. : 

mp "9 berate from any purpoſe, _ Pope, Ty ERU'CT. v. a. [erufo, Lat.] To belch; 


lo commit errours; to miſtake, Taylor. to break wind from the ſtomach. 
Tt 2 . ERUC TA“ 


8 * # 
ESC 


ERVCTATION. f. [from ge.! —  ESCHE'ATOR. + [from ot 
"Bb | cer that — eſcheats 1 
the county whereof he iz efcheat, 
70 ESCHE'W, ©. a. 


1. The act of belching. 0 
2. Belch the matter vented from the ſto- 
mach. | | . © Arbuthnot. 
3+ Sudden burſt. of wind or matter. 
: p — _.* Waedward.. 
wift, 


ing; knowledge. | 
"taking of the ſubſtance. and nature of cop-, 
Per, ee a OKC 
ERU'PTION. / [eruptio, Latin. ] 


| Ve. . ard, To fly; to avoid; to hun. 
ERUDI'TION. /. [eruditio, Latin. ] Learn- ESCU"TCHEON, ſ. The fhiel of 
in 11 . ' mily ; the enfigns armorial. ” 
ERU'GINOUS. a. [ eruginoſus, Latin.] Par- ESCORT, . [efron Fr.] Conwy 
from place to place , 
Brown, To ESCORT. . a. 
n convoy; to guard from place to plar 


1 
E SPH 


5 


(eſcherir, ol Fr 


| [eſcorter, Fread 


1. The act of. burſting forth, Bacon, ESCO'T. F, [French,] A tax paid e 2 
2. Burſt; emiſſion. Addiſon. teughs and corporations toward the vht, 
3. Sudden excurſion of hoſtile kind. of the community. | tith 

| Sg 1 Milton. To 'ESCO'T. v. 4. from the nov! ht, * 

4. Violent exclamation. - # South. pay a man's geckoning ; to ſupport, Abt 

Effloreſcence ; puſtules. Arbuthnor. dns ER, 1 „ off emen, 

ERU'PTIVE. 4. [eruptus, Latin,] Burſting ESCO'UT, ſ. [eſcouter, French. ] four 

forth. A | 1 Bom ſon. or ſpies, * N | (on 

ERYSI'PELAS. ſ. [tuoirtrac,] An ey. ESCRITOFR, AR ray A bor Bath, 

| pelas is generated by a hot ſerum. in the | the implements neceſſary for writi mal 
blcod, and affects the ſuperficies of the ESCU'AGE. ,. [from eſeu, French, a be pea 

' ſkin with a ſhining pale red, ſpreading from Eſcuage, that is, ſervice of the ſhie miſo 
one place to another. : Wiſeman, ther uncertain or certain. Eſaa BAY. 

ESCALA'DE. f. [French.] The act of tain is, where the tenant by his To att 
ſcaling the walls. | Addiſon. bound to follow his lord, The oth 

E'SCALOP. ſ. A ſhellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is of this eſcuage uncertain, is callef _ 

regularly indented, ' Weoodwward, ward, where the tenant by his land! * 

Te ESCAPE. v. a. [ecbaper, French. ] to defend a caſtle, Eſtuage ce 

1. To obtain exemption from; to obtain where the tenant is ſet at a certain 1. 
ſecurity from; to fly; to avoid, Mule. money, to be paid in lieu of ſuc Attern 

2. To paſs unobſeryed, Denham, tain ſervices, | A ol 

To ESCAPE. v. . To fly; to get out of E'SCULENT, a, [eſculentus, Lati ſeed 
danger. Chronicles, © for food; eatable, a 

ESCAPE. ſ. [from the verb, | 5 E'SCULENT. J. Something fit for og 

1. Flight ; the act of ſhunning danger. Men. 

Pſalms, ESPA'LIER. þ Trees planted and * 

2. Excurſion; fally, Denham, to join, | 1 . 
3. fox law.] Violent or privy evaſion out ESPA'RECT. /. A kind of fant-h a 
bf Jawful reftraint. Cowel. . 1 "I * : 
4. Excuſe ; ſubterfuge ; evaſion, Raleigb. ESPE'CIAL. a. [eſpecialis, Latin.) oy 
5. Sally; flight; irregularity. Milton, pal; chief. bi 
6. Overſight ; miſtake, | Brerewood, ESPE'CIALLY, ad, [from eſpecial. 30 

ESCA RGATOIRE. |. French. ] A nurſety pally; chiefiyz in an uncomm: 3 
of ſnails. Pants . Addiſon. particularly. | Ne 

ESCHALO'T, f. [French.] Pronounced foal ESPE'RANCE. J. [French.] Hl |. 
lot, A plant, ; | | | 

E'SCHAR, |. [ioxs.] A hard cruft or fear ESPI'AL. J. [from «pir.) 4 Wc 

made by hot applications, Sharp, ſcout. | 1 

ESCHARO'TICK. 3. [from ęſcbar.] Cau- ESPLANADE. . French. ] T rie 

ſtick ; having the power to ſcar or burn the ſpace between the glacis of à 6 "iy 
fleſh. Fleyer. the firſt houſes of the town, mn thi 

ESCHE'AT. .. [from the French eſebevir.] ESPO'USALS. ſ. without a fingo our 

Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a Fr.] The act of contracting or | 

lord within his manor'by forfeityre, or the a man and woman to each „ bite; 
death of his tenant, dying without heir ge- ESPO'USAL. 4. Uſed in che act o * 
neral or eſpecial. Corel. or betrothing, 8 ITIA 

To ESCHE'AT. v. a. fog noun,] To ESPO'USE. v. 4. [efpouſer | hien 

To fall to the lord of the manor. 1. To contract or betroth to 4 lun 


* 


Chrendon. 


- * 
* 


E 8 8 


IM Milton. 

. wed, — 2 8 
| 4 © take to bimſelf. Bacon. 
f \ nainzinz to defend. / 


77 T " eſpiery French. ] 
4 * eg a diſtance. 


A 0 diſcover 2 thing intended io ie 
f | lo fee unexpeNtedly- Geneſis. 
32 
ul WW WA 5 
1 e Feremiab. 
acl RE. / [eſcurr, French. ] | 


» armour-bcarer or attendant on A 


t. | 
* ienity, and next below a 
4 REY ak this title is now 
in due, are all the younger fons of 
en, and their heirs male for ever; 
fur eſquires of the king's body; the 
| fons of all baronets; of knights of 
Bah, and knights bachelors, and their 
nale in the right line. A Juſtice 
peace has it during the time he is in 
miſſion, and no longer. Blount, 
V. v. 4. [efayer, F —_— 

t; to try; to endeavour. 
EDO | Blackmore. 
Jo make experiment of, | 
Totry the value and purity of metals, 


nd Locke. 
I . , [from the verb.] ot > 
Fo <A endeavour, Smith, 


A looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular 
welted piece. Bacon, 
Arial; an experiment. Locke, 
Firt taſte of any thing, Dryden, 
INCE, /. [eſentia, Latin, ] | 

Hence is the very nature of any being, 
therit be actually exiſting or no. Warts, 
Formal exiſtence, Hooter. 
lullence; the quality of being. Sidney. 


1 lung; exiſtent perſon, Milton, 
| hecies of exiſtent being. Bacon. 
ul] (imſtituent ſubſtance, Milton, 
al The cauſe of exiſtence, - Shakeſpeare, 


[la medicine, ] The chief properties or 
hes of any fimple, or compoſition col- 
Md in a narrow compaſs, 

ttrfume; odour ; ſcent, Pope. 
ck. v. a, [from efſence.] To 
me; to ſcent, Addiſon, 
NTIAL, a, [eſentialis, Latin.] 

Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſtence 


gu wy bing. Sprat. 
or portant in the higheſt degree; princi- 
her. : : Denham, 
A ol fur; highly rectified; ſubtilely elabo- 
Arbutbnot. 
q TAL, / | 
ar iſtence ; deing, Milton, 


ure; firſt or conſtituent principle. 
outh, 


EST 


1 The chief point. 
ESSEN TIAI.LV. ad. [efſentialiter, Latin. ] 
By the conſtitution of nature. | South, 
ESSO'INE. ſ. [of the French Kere N 
1. He that has his preſence forborn or ex- 
- cuſed upon any juſt cauſe; as fickneſs, - 
2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that is 
- ſummoned, or ſought for, to appear. # 


* 


3. Excuſe; exemptioun. |... - Spenſer, 
To ESTA'BLISH, v. 4. [etablir, FRE 
1. To ſctile firmly; to fix unalterably. 
. : >. Geng. 
2. To ſettle in any privilege or poſſeſſion x; 
to confirm. | Swift, 
3. To make firm; to ratify. Numbers. 
4. To fix or ſeitle in an opinion, A4. 
+ To form or model, Clarendon. 


To found; to build firmly; to fix im- 
moveably. | Eſalns. 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inherit - 
ance, Shakeſpeare; 

ESTA*'BLISHMENT. /. [from eftablih.] 

1. Settlement; fixed ſtate, _ Spenſer, 

2, Confirmation of ſomething already done; 

ratification, - Bacon, 
3. Settled regulation; form; model. 

D 
4. Foundation; fundamental principle. 

3 | Atterbury. 

| 5 Allowance; income; ſalary, Swift. 

ESTATE. ſ. [ ctat, French.] 
1. The general intereſt; the publick. 


| Bacon, 
2. Condition of life, Dryden, 
3. Circumſtances in general, te. 
4. Fortune; poſſeſſion in land. Sidney. 
5. Rank; quality. d Sidney, 
6. A perſon of high rank. Mark, 


3 Shakeſpeare, 
To ESTE'EM. v. a. [eftimer, French. 
1. To ſet a value, whether high or low, 
upon any thing, Wiſdom. 
2. To compare; to eſtimate by proportion. 
3. To prize; to rate high, Dryden. 
4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima- 
gine. Romans, 
ESTE'EM. ſ. [from the verb.] High value; 
reverential regard. f "> 
ESTE'EMER. /. [from eftcem.] One that 
highly values; one that ſets an high rate 
upon any thing, | Locke, 
E'STIMABLE. a. [French.] 
1. Valuable; worth a large price. Shakeſp, 
2. Worthy of eſteem 3 worthy of honour, 


Temple, 
E'STIMABLENESS. ſ. [from flimable.] 
The quality of deſerving regard. ; 

To E'STIMATE, v. a. [ æſtimo, Latin.] 
1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to Judge 
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of any thing by its proportion to ſemerbing To ETCH. . « 
2 : 5. . ? a ment 5a V. 4, 


= 5 To calculate; to compute. N nn 
E'STIMATE: J. {from the verb. 1 


k 


* EU I 
1. Computation; calculation. Woodward. 


2. Value. ©  Shakeſprare, 
3. Valuation; affignment of proportional 
ii ons nite tv 8 
ESTIMA'TION. f. [from eflimate. ] | 
1. The act of adjuſting proportioned valve. 
. Calculation; computation. {eb 
- Opinion 5/ julgment. Bacon. 
4 Efteem; regard; honour. Hooker, 
E'STIMATEVE. a7 [from eſimate.] Having 
the power of comparing and adjuſting the 
. preference. Wem Hole, 
ESTIMA'TOR. /. [from eftimate.] A ſetter 
of rates, | h | 


 ESTYVAL. o. uns, Latin.] 


1. Pertaining to the ſummer. 

2. Continuing for the ſummer. 4. 

ESTIVA*'TION. ſ. [eftivatio, Latin.] The 
att of paſſing the ſammer. Bacon. 

ESTRA'DE, |. [French.] An even ot level 
Ao | 8 

To ESTRANGE. v. 4. [efranger, French.] 
1. To keep at a diſtance; to withdraw, 

f LEGAL Dryden, 
2. To alienate ; to divert from its original 

vſe or poſſeſſor. Jeremiah. 

3. To alienate from affection. Mikon, 
4. To withdtaw or withhold. Glanville. 

ESTRA'NGEMENT. . from range.] 


Alienation; diſtance; removal. South, 


#FSTRAPA'DE. |. [French.] The defence 


. of @ horſe that will not obey, who riſes 
before, and yerks furiouſly with his hind 


SSTREATE. ſe ſextraFum, Latin.) The : 


true copy of an original writing.  Coroel, 
FSTREPEMENT. /. Spoil made by the 
tenant for term of life upon any lands or 
woods. e ä . Cowel. 
E'STRICH. /. [commonly written eft-ieb.] 


The larg of birds. £1243 F.4 Sandys, 


E'STUARY. . ſeftuarium, Lat.] An arm 
of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or river in 

- which the tide reciprocatees. 
To ESTUATE. v. a, [H, Lat.] To 
ſwell end fall reciprocally; to boill. 


'BETUA'TION. ſ. [from fue, Lat.] The 


Kafe of boiling ; reciprocation of riſe and 
fall, wha Norris, 
-E'STURE, ſ. Iæſias, Lat.] Violence; com- 
motion. 5 Cbapman. 


. | Chap 
ESU RIENT. 2. f{efwriens, Latin.] Hungry; 
| 4 ba 4 ; 11 - E'THICALLY, ad. [from ,n. 
ing to the doctrine of morality. | 


: voracious. 8 i 4 . p 
'E'SURINE. . [eſurio, Latin.] Corroding ; 
.  eXting. FE; Wiſcman, 
ETC. A contraction of the two Latin words 
et caters, which hgnifies-and ſo on. 


> E 1. » 


. a proper needle u 
over with 4 n by 5a plate, 8 


ground 
blacked with the ſmoke of alk 1 
to take off the figure of jak 


- which having its b 
white lead, will 1 = 
ſtrucken outlines with 3 fiſt, in 


exact figute on the black or red 


Which figure is afterward with 


drawn deeper quite th 
and then there is l he , 


ns fortis, ran eats into the fy 
ETERNAL. 2. 9 Latin. 
? 85 Without beginning or end. 


2. Being without beginning, 


3. Being without end; endleſs, | 
4. Perpetual; conſtant; vointern 
5. Unchangedble, 


ETERNAL. J. Larne, Fr.] On 


appellations of the Godhead, 


ETERN ALIS T. f. { 2terns, Latin 


that holds the paſt exiſtence of i 
infinite. 5 i 
To ETE'RNALISE, v. 4. [from 

To make eternal. | 


ETE'RNALLY. ad. [from eternal] 


1. Without beginning or end, 


2. Unchangeably 3 invariably, 


3. Perpetualhy ; without interniſ 


ETE'RNE. 4. Taten Latin,] | 


perpetual. ,_. 


ETERNITY. ſ--[iternitas, Latin. 
1. Duration without beginning u 


2. Duration without end, 
To ETE'RNIZE, v. 4. { &term, Lat 
1. To make endleſs; to perpet 


2. To make for ever famous; t 
talizge, - in: Side 
F'THER. 1 [ ether, Latin; ah. 
1. An element more fine and ut 
air; air refined or ſublimed, + 
2. The matter of the higheſt epo 
ETHE'REAL. a. {from ether.] 
1. Formed of ether. 
2. Celeſtial; heavenly. 


ETHE'REOUS,/«, [from tbe] 


af ether; heavenly. 
E THICAL. a; {#6:xd;.} Moral; & 


morality. 


Government of ii 


E"THICK., 4. Lb.] Moral; 


| precepts of morality, | £1 


108. 
de deſ 


EVA Ns EVE 


lar, bent. 1. Agreeable to soſpel; r 
bf be e ] . Chriſtian law revealed i in the wth. p 
Donne. Bent 2 Tx Þ * | 
Heathen; Pagan; 2. Conta in t 765 
55 * e aan. Grew. EVA'NGELISM. . — oe # = 
94 . - Raleigh, promulgation of the bleſſed goſpel. Bacon. 
0%. and a6] EVANGELIST. made 1 
wing of — ; das A writer of 1 e 
)GY, . al ohoyla.] An account 
* of any thing, man = * a A promulgator of the via TY 
routDBots - #4 100) Decay 
kLoCICAL- 4. [from etymolegy.] To EVA'NGELISE.. vv. 4. [ovang elizo, Lats 
; to etymulogy Locke. carne] To inſtru in the goſpel, or 
( Ploch. 0 { from deter i dau of Jeſus, . Mi 
ho ſearches out the original of words, | EVA NGELV. g. [£943 pid, 77 
0100 v. /. Leymalogia, Lat. iu  tidiogs.] The meſſage of pardon and To 
tion; the holy goſpel; the goſpel of Jeſus, 


= Wy or derivation of à word 4 
it ofiginal 3 the deduction of forma» EVA'NID. a. beenden Lat.] F aint; weak; Z 
from the radical word, Collier. evaneſcent, " Breton. 
The part of grammar which delivers the To EVA'NISH. v. ta. [evancſces, Lat. ]. To 
on of nouns and verbs. vaniſh; to eſcape from notice. 
ON, / [#rv0r,] Origin 3 primitive EVA. POR ABLE. a. [from evaporates] Eaſily 
Peacham, - diſſipated in fumes or yagours. ,, Grew. 
IKCATE, 1. 4. [vaco, oy To To EVA'PORATE. v. ne. [evaporo, Latin. 
tut; to throw out. arvey. To fly away in vapours or gh, Boyle, 
cpr. v. 4. [evacuo, Latin.] To ENA“ PORATE. 5. 4. 
To make empty; to clear. Hucker. 1. To drive away in fumes. Beatleyg 
To throw out as noxious, or offenſive, 2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition 


To wid by the excretory' paſſages, ' or allies. Matton. 
Arbuthnot, EVAPORA'TION, 0 [from evaporate.] 
pmake void; to nullify. South, 1. The act of flying away in fumes or va- 
4 qitz to withdraw from. out of a pours. | Hawel, 
Swift, 2 The act of attenuating matter, ſo as ta 
ANT, /. [evacuans, Lat.] Medicine make it fume away, Kals. 
eures evacuation by any paſſage. 3. [In — bang, An operation by which 
VATION, /. [from evacuate. ] liquids are ſpent or driven away in teams, 
emiſſions as leave a vacancy; diſ- ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than be- 
Ne, Male. fore incy. 
ns nullification. Hooker. EVASION. 1. [evaſum, Latin. ] 12. 


ſte praftice of emptying the body by ſubterfuge; ſophiftry.z artifice, Dilton, 
Temple. EVA'SIVE. a. [from evade.] : 

Vue of the body by any vent, na- 1. PraQtifing evaſion, eluſive,” - Pepe. 

lu artificial, 2. Containing an evaſion; ſophiſtical. 

ADE, v. a, Ln » Latin, ] ' -BU*CHARIST. : [x ca.] The. act 

Tate ; to eſcape by artifice or ſtrata- of giving thanks; the ſacramental act in 


Brown, which the death of our Redeemer is com- 
mid; to decline by ſubterfuge. memorated with a thankful remembrance ; 
Dryden, the ſacrament of the Lord's Fs 
lheſape or elude by ſophiſtry, | © | ler. 


| Stilling fleet.  EUCHARTI'STICAL, a. I euchari 15 
0 tlie a3 zmperceptible or uncon- 1. Containing acts of thankſgiving. Ray. 


= South, 2, Relating to the ſacrament of the ſypper 
wy . of the Lord. 
lape; to lip away. Bacon, EUCHOQ'LOGY. 1. Leon. A formu- 


uncle ſoptſfiry or evaGions. South, lary of prayers, 
ox. |. [evagor, Lat.] The act EU'CRASY. J. [enzacia.] An agrees 
£3 excurſion z ramble; devia- well proportioned mixture, LY 


Wey. 0 Ray. body is in health. 
a, | eveneſcens, Latin; ] EVE. 
17 apple Wellaftoi. N EVEN. J. Læpen, Saxon. ] 


LICAL, a, levangeligue, French. ] . The cloſe of che Gaye | 1 


333 a * 
„ * * — * Jew F 
1 2 a 5,2» 219 -wio- way Saba, * 090m tie, 2 * — 


EVEN. v. u. To be equal to. Carew. 
EVEN. ad. [often contracted to ev'n.] 


. Levelly; without aſperities. 


. 
3 


E v E 5 * : 


2 The vigil or faſt to be obſerved before an 
holiday. | | : 
VBN. a. [epen, Saxon.]J 
1. Level; not rugged ; not unequal, Netut. 
2. Uniform; equal to itſelf; 3 6 
ö | Prior. 
3. Level with; parallel to. Exodus. 
J. Without inclination any way. Sbabeſp. 
8. Without any part higher or lower than 
the other. -- Davies 
6. Equal on both ſides; fair. South, 
7. Without any thing owed on either part. 
Wr Shakeſpeare, 


3. calm ſteady ; not ſubject to elevation 
on. Ys : Pope; . 


or depr | 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; 
not odd, 5 Taylor. 
"Ts E'VEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 


+ 


1. To make even. ; 


3. To level; to make level. aleigb. 


1 


1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion; verily be 
Aid it even now. — «My 
2. Notwithſtanding ; be could bear even at a 
t diftance. 5 Dryden. 

3. Not only ſo, but alſo; appeaſed and even 
pleaſed. Atterbury, 
4- So much as z be Twas not even a gentle- 
Swift . 


man. | 
"EVENHA'NDED, a. [even and band.] Im- 
f rtial; equitable, Sbaleſpeare. 
'E'VENING. /. [æyen, Saxon.] The cloſe 

of the day; the beginning of night, Warts, 
'E'VENLY. a. [from even. 


1. Equally ; uniformly, Bentley, 
Motton. 

„Without inclination to either ſide; ho- 
rizontally. Brere wood. 


4. Impartially; without favour or enmity. 


E'VENNESS. ſ. [from ever.] 
1. State of being even. 


2. Uniformity ; regularity. Grew, 


3. Equality of ſurface ; levelneſs. 


Freedom from inclination to either fide ; 
Horizontal poſition, Hooker, 
. Impartially ; equal reſpec, 
7 Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation 
nanimity. _ Atterbury. 
E'VENSONG. ,. [even and ſong.] 
1. The form of worſhip uſed in the even- 
ing. | Taylor. 
2. The evening; the cloſe of the day. 
Dryden. 


EVENTTDE. /. [even and tide.] The time 


of evening. er. 
EVE'NT. /. [eventus, Latin.] perf 

1. An incident; any thing that happens. 

2. The conſequence of an action. Dryden, 


8 To EVE'NTERATE, V, . { eventero, Lat.] 


* 


Duppa. | 


Spenſer. 


9. It is much uſed in compoſition it 


Bacon. 


n 
EVENT r 
To EVENTILA lg 
0 N. a TE. . 4. f. * 
9. x winnow; wh —_ 
2. To examine; to diſcug 
EVE'NTUAL, a, —— rel 1 
ing in con 
 quential, Tee wes. 
EVE'NTUALLY, ad. [from ev 
the event; in the laſt reſult, 
EVER. ad. Iæphe, Saxon, 
1 8285 2 55 ny 
2. At all times; al i 
bas ever been and — will 4 


3. For ever; eternally, 


; 3 At one time: as, 
I 2. To make out of debt. Fb eare. - _ me: as, ever and ang 


Tan 


6. A word of enforcement, 4 f 
be bad done it. * © Sud 


. 7. Ever A. Any. | : 


- $, It is often contracted into # 


always : as, evergreen, green f 


x = the year; everduring, enduring 


end. ING 
EVERBU'BBLING. 4. Boiling up 


etual-murmurs, 


 EVERBU'RNING, 'a, ſever af 


Unextinguiſhed. 


EVERDU RING. 4. [ever and 


Eternal; enduring without end. 

EVERGRE'EN. 3. [ever and gre 
dant throughout the year, 

E'VERGREEN, ſ. A plant that 
verdure through all the ſeaſons, 


 EVERHO'NOURED. a, [everandh 


Always held in honour. 
EVERLA'STING. 4. ſever u 

Laſting. or enduring without ead 

tual z immortal, x 
EVERLA'STING, {. Eternity, 
EVERLA'STINGLY, ad. Etert 


out end, © 
EVERLA'STINGNESS, /. [from 
ing.] Eternity; perpetuity. | 
WHG. [ever and win 
ing without end. 
EVERMO'RE, ad. [ever and mor.) 
eternally, 
To EVE'RSE. v. 4. [everſur, Lal 
overthrow ; to ſubyert ; to dee 
To EVE'RT, v. a. [everto, Latin.) 


ftroy, - 
 E'VERY. a. [pen eule, 
one of all. | 
E'VESDROPPER, ,. [ves and 
Some mean fellow that ſæulks abi 
in the night to liſten, 


Vitnel: 


DEN 
0 prov 
Lo mer 


IVI. 
Nous, 


ENTL 
6. [} 


EVI 


eO TE. ora. Legt ge, . 5 
ay yen 


TIL | 
Dae of by a judicial courſe, 


q take away by a ſentence of of law. 


Cbeyne. 


ro prove; to evince. 

TION. / [from eig.] 
Difpoſſefſiori or deprivation by a defini- 
| — of a court of judicature. 
Bacon. 
b ood 


evidence. 


ENCE. . French. ]. 


de Fate of being evident; clearneſs; 


| 3 proof. Tillotſon. 
Fitneſs; one that gives evidence. 
Bentley. 


DENCE, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
q prove; to evince, Tillotſon, 
Ib bew; to make diſcovery of. 
Milton, 
ENT, 2. [French,] Plain; apparent; 
nous, rogun. 
ENTLY, ad. Apparently; certainly. 
„ [ype|, Saxon, | 
Haring bad ms: of any kind; not 
Pſalms, 
Nicked; bad; corrupt. Matt heco. 
Jabappy ; miſerable z calamitous. 
| Proverbs, 
ichievous ; deſtructi ve. Geneſis, 
l generally contracted to ill.] 
kickedneſs; a crime, Shakeſpeare. 
yury ; miſchief, Proverbs, 


kizaityz corruption, Eccleſiaſticus. 
Wortune; calamity, Fob. 
Andy; diſeaſe, Shakeſpeare, 


1 [commonly contracted to ill.] 
nell in whatever reſpect. 
Shakeſpeare. 
* well ; not rirtuouſly, Fohn, 
RH not happily,” - -Dettterono 

ouſly; not kindly, Deuteronoryy, 
fees uſed in competing up 8 a 
| ig to a word. 

Mp CTED. 2. 
ot not diſpoſed to kindneſs, As. 
Vi, 1 [evil and 3 Male- 
1 Peter. 

OURED. a. [evil and favor.) 
Mthn2nced, . acon, 
WYOUREDNESS, J. from wile 
* Deformity, 
J. ad. from evil.] Not well, 

Shakeſpeare. 
ENDED. a, [evil and av * 


* miſchievous, 


J from epil,] Contrariery 


Davies. 


King Fames, 


[evil and fected, ] | 


Denteronomy. 


den. 


EVO. 


to goodneſe; badneſs of whatever bas 


EVILSPEA'KING. fo [evil and ſpeaking] 


Slander ; defamation; calumny. 


ing bad to; having no good will. Sidney. 
EVILWO'RKER. /. [evil and r.] One 
who does wickedneſs, Pbilippiant. 
To EVILNCE. V, d. [ evinco, Latin. To 
prove; to ſhew. Atterbusy. 
EVTNCIBLE. a. [from evince.] Capable of 
proof; demonſtrable. 


a manner as to force ron viction. 
To E'VIRATE, v. a. leviratus, Lat.] To 
deprive of manhood. Diet. 


To EVI'SCERATE. v. a. [eviſcero, Latin. 1 


To embowel ; to draw; to deprive” of the 
entrails. 


ter. 


EVILWI'SHING. a. [evil and wiſh. ] Wiſh- 


Hale. 
EVINCIBLY, ad, | from evincible, ] In ſuch 


E'VITABLE, a. [evitabilis, Latin.] Avoid- 


able; that may. be e or ſhunned. 


Hooker, 


To E'VITATE. v. 4. Leite, Latin,] - 
avoid; to nun. Sbabeſpeare. 

EVITA'TION, /. [from evitate.] Ti e act 
of avoiding. 

EVITE“ RNAL. 4. [eviternus, Lat. ] 
in a limited ſenſe; of duration nat infinitely 
but indefinitely long, 


Dic. 
Bternal 4 


EVITERNITY. /.. [æviternitas, low Lat. . 


2 not infinitely but indefinitely 

ong. 

EU'LOGY. ſ. Led and A7. ] Praiſe z enco- 
mium. Spenſer. 
EU/NUCH, fo Leu. One that is cas 
ſtrated, 

To EU/NUCHATE, v. 4. 
eunuch. | 

EVOCA'TION, /- [evocatio, Lat.] The a& 
of calling out. Broome. 

EVOLA'TION, /. Los Lat. The act of 
flying away. 


To make an 


To EVO LLVE. v. a. levolxo, Lat.] To un- 


fold; to diſentangle. Hale. 
To EVO'LVE. v. n. To open itſelf; 3 to 
diſcloſe itſelf Prior. 


EVOLUTION. . e 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding-. 3” 


£ The ſeries: of Gings varoyeq ror un- 
2:16 More, 


folded. n 2 
3. In geometry. 1 The e evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any ather 


curveg- is ſuch a gradual approach of the 


| circumference to rectitude, as that alk its 
parts do meet together, and equally!evalve 
or unbend. arris. 
4. [Tn tacticks.] The motion mate by a 
boty-of men in changing their poſture, or 
form of drawing up, Harris. 


EVOMITION. 7. Lene _ ] The act of 


vor iti 18g outs 3 4 
u | : ' EUPHOY- 


* 


. 


Fenton. 


Browns : 


E x A 


EUPHñHOo NIC AL. a. [from eupbony.] Sound- 
ing agreeably. Di#. 


EUPHONY. /. {wowis.] An agreeable 


ſound ; the contrary to harſhneſs, 
EUPHO'RBIUM. /. 
1. A plant. 5 5 
2. A gum, in drops or grains, of a bright 
yellow, between a ſtraw and a gold colour, 
and a gloſſy ſurface, It has no great ſmell, 


but its taſte is violently acrid and nauſeous, 


] Hi a 
 EU'PHRASY, /. [expbrafia, Latin.] The 
1 * bee L y n 4 * 
URO'CLYDON, ſ. I :dęνανιιοονν. win 
which blows in 4 . As, 
EU'RUS, . [Latin.] The Eaſt wind. 


P eacham, 


E'URYTHMY. /. [19evfunr.] Harmony; 


regular and ſymmetrical meaſure. 


EUTHANA'SIA. ? J. [159arioa.] An eaſy 


EUTHA'NASY, F death. Arbuthnor, 
EVU'LSION, ſ. [ewvulfio, Lat.] The act of 
plucking out. Brown. 
EVULGA'TION, /. Ievulga Lat.] The act 
of divulging. 
EWE. 1 [eope, Saxon.] The the ſheep, 
E'WER. /. 
A A veſſel in which water is brought 
for waſhing the hands. oe. 
E'WRY. /. [ow ewer.] An office in the 
king's houſehold, where they take care of 
the linen for the king's table, 
EX. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to 
-compounded words; ſometimes meaning out, 
as exbauſt, to draw ot. 
To EXACE'RBATE. v. a. [exacerbo, Lat.] 
To imbitter; to exaſperate, 
EXACERBA'TION, ſ. [from exacerbate.] 
1. Encreaſe of malignity ; augmented force 
or ſeverity, 3 | 
2. Height of a diſeaſe; paroxyſm. Bacon. 
EXACERVA'TION, {. [ acervus, Lat.] The 
act of heaping up. | 
EXA'CT, @, [exactus, Latin, ] 
1. Nice; free from failure. 
2. Not negligently performed. Arbutbnot. 
3. Careful; not negligent. Spectator. 
4. Honeſt; ſtrit ; punctual. Eeclus. 
To EXA CT. v. a, [exigo, exafus, Lat. 
1. To require authoritatively, aylor. 
2. To demand of right. Smalridge. 
To ſurmon; to enjoin. Denham. 
To EXA'/CT. v. a. To practiſe extortion. 


U P/alms. 
EXA'CTER. /. [from exact. ] 
1. Extortioner; one who claims more than 
his due, Bacon, 
2. He that demands by authority. Bacon. 
3. One that is ſevere on his injunctions or 
his demands, Tillotſon, 
EXA'CTION, /. [from exact. ] 


from eau, perhaps antiently ev, 


Pope. 


E XA 


1. berg of making an beg 
mand, or levying by kee ws 
2. Extortipn; or unjuſt demand l 

3. A toll z a tribute ſevercy Jeng 


EXA'CTLY. ad. [from exa9,) A 
nicely ; thoroughly, A 
EXA*CTNESS, /. [from eraff.] 

1. Accuracy ; nicety; ſlrict cons 

rule or ſymmetry. Wu 

2. Regularity of conduct; Rrifncgg 

Ders. 
To EXA'GGERATE, v. a. [x 

To heighten by repreſentation, ( 
EX AGGERA'TION, /. [from uy 

1. The act of heaping; an hep. 

2. Hyperbolical amplification, 
To EXA'GITATE. ». a. [exayi 

I. To ſhakez to put in motion, 


2. To reproach; to purſve within 


EXAGITA'TION. ſ. [from exoyi 
act of ſhaking, 

To EXA'LT, v. a. * French,] 
1. To raiſe on high, 
2. To elevate to wealth or dignity 


3. To elevate to joy or confiden 
4. To praiſe; to extol; to mai 
5. To raiſe up in oppoſition: a fe 
Suraſe | 


6. To intend ; to enforce, 
2 heighten; to improve; to ; 


8. To elevate in dition or _ 


| | l 

EXALTA'TION, f. [from eral.] 

1. The act of raifing on high. 

2. Elevation to power or dignity. 

3. Elevated ſtate; ſtate of great 
_ dignity, : 

4. [In pharmacy. ] Raiſing a med 

a higher degree of virtue, 

5. Dignity of a planet in which in 

are increaſed. „ 
EX A MEN. ſ. Lat.] Examination; 

ſition. 7355 
EXA'MINATE. ſ. [examinatus, Lat, 

perſon examined. 1 
EX AMINA“TION. ſ. [ 


The act of examining by queſtions 


periment. | | 
EXAMINA/TOR, J [Lat.] Anat 


an enquirer. 


To EXA'MINE. v. a. [ examine, Lat 


1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſulpe 
interrogatories. i Church C. 
2. To interrogate a witneſi. 


piritle! 


MA” 


riot 


-» 
\ try thetruth or falſchood of any, pro. 


wy by experiment; to narrowly ft; 
do make enquiry into; to ſearch logs 
tiniſe, ; 0 
= 4 — a criminal * 


. who ſearches or tries. Newton, 
LARY. a. [from example. ] Serving 
| ;mple or pattern, Hooker. 
PLE, / [exmpl French. 1 
wy or pattern; that which is propo 
reſembled, * Raleigb. 
cedent ; former inſtance of the like. 
cedent of a Milton. 
fit to be ed as a pattern. 
* 858 1 Tim. 


puniſhed for the admonition of 
ude 


uence which diſpoſes to imitation. 
Wiſd. Rogers, 
ce; illuſtration of a general poſi- 


y particular ſpecification. Dryden. 
ance in which a rule is illuſtrated by 
pplication, D den, 
'MPLE, v. a. [from the noun. | To 
Wan inſtance of. a 1 nh 
GUIOUS, 2. [exanguis, Lat.] Hav- 

ho blood, Brown, 


MATE. a. [exanimatus, Latin. ] 
ifeleſs ; dead, - 
piritleſs; depreſſed, Thomſon, 
MATION, /, [from exanimate.] 
mation of life. 

MUS. a, [exanimis, Latin.] Life- 
lead; killed, . 

E MATA. ſ. [if2101ppata,] Ef- 
keencies; eruptions; breaking out; puſ- 


HE MATO US. a. [from exantbe- 


| Puſtulous ; effloreſcent; eruptive. 


NTLATE, v. a. [ exantlo, Latin, ] 
dera out. 


Perbauſt; to waſte away, Boyle. 
ATION. /. [from exantlate.] The 

I trawing out, 

TION. / {exaro, Lat.] The ma- 


it of writing, | 
ICULA'TION. /. [ex and articulus, 
| The diſlocation of a joint. 


PERATE. v. 4. [exaſpero, Lat.] 


 EXCANDE'SCENCE. 
Ex CANDE'SCENCV. 


EXC 


EXASPERA'TION, / [from exaſperate. 
1. Aggravation of; Liron 3 


Charles, 
2. Provocation;- irritation. - vodevard.. 
To EXAU'CT 


TE. v. &. { exautioro, 

Latin.] . 0 — 50 

x. To diſmiſs from ſervice. 

2. To'deprive of a beneſice. chli. 
EX AUCTORA'TION. ſ. [from exau&#orate.] 

1. 9 from ſervice. | 

. .2, Deprivation ; degradation. Ayliffe, 
. | excandeſco,. 
1. Heat; the ſtat 2 . 3} 
=_ 3 e Nate o 1 

2. Anger; the ſtate o . 


EXCANTA'TION, /. 2 Diſ- 
enchantment by a counter charm, | 
To EXCA'RNATE. v. 4. [ex and carnes, 
Lat. o clear from fleſh. Crew, 
EXCARNIFICA'TION. ſ. [excarnifico, Lat.] 
The act of taking away the fleſh, 
To E'XCAVATE. v. 4. [excavo, Latin. 
To hollow; to cut into hollows. 
| Blackmore. 
EXCAVA'TION. ſ. [from excawate.] 
1. The act of cutting into hollows. 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 


| Hatton 
To EXCE'ED. v. a. [excedo, w_— 
1. To go beyond; to outgo, MW d. 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. Kings. 
To EXCE'ED. v. n, | 
| — To go too far; to paſs the bounds of fit- 


. Taylor, 

2. To go beyond any limits. Deuteronamy. 

3. To bear the greater proportion. | 
| D 


EXCE'EDING. part. a. [from exceed.] 

Great in quantity, extent or duration, 

| * Raleigh, 
EXCE'EDING. ad. In a very great degree. 
3 | Raleigh. Addiſon. 

EXCE'EDINGLY. ad. [from exceeding.] To 

a great degree. Davies, Newton, 
To EXCE'L. v. 4. [excello, Lat.] To outgo 

in good qualities; to ſurpaſs. - Prior. 
To EXCEL. v. n. To have good qualities 

in a great degree. | Templ.s 
EXCELLENCE. 7 . [ excellence, French; 
E'XCELLENCY. e excellentia, Latin. ] 

1. The fate of abounding in any good qua- 

lity. 8 
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| 2. Dignity z high rank in exiſtence, 
dprovoke; to enrage; to irritate, D: der, 
* 3 Addiſon. 3. The ſtate of eminence in any thing 
| ieighten a difference; to aggravate; valuable, Locke. 
Witter, : Bacun, 4. That in which one excels, Addiſon, 
'exerbate; to heighten malignity. 5. Purity; gooineſs, Shakeſpeare. 
. Baton. 6. A title of honour, Uſually applied to 
WATER, / [ from exaſperate, ] ambaſſadors and governors. Sbateſſeare. 
Utulperates, or provokes, E'XCELLENT, @. {exceilens, Latin. ] 


Uuz | 1. Being 
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1. Being of great virtue; 'of «parent; engerer, I. [from the ve] 


Jo great dignity. 
. Eminent in any good quality. Job. 


Ei ad. ¶ from excellent. 


1. Well; in a high degree. + Brown, 
2. To an eminent degree, Dryden. 
To EXCE PT. v. a. [excipio, Latin] To 
leave out, and ſpecify as left out of a gene- 


ral precept, or poſitioͤn. Cor. 
To EXCEPT. v. 2. To object; to make 
objections. Locke, 


EXCEPT.” rapes [from the verb.] 
1. In exc Aan of; without inclufion of. 
Milton, 
2. Unleſs, * Tillotſon, 
EXCE/PTING, prepaſit. Without incluſion 
of; with exception of. Dryden. 
\ EXCE PTION, /. [from except W 
Latin.] 


1. Excluſion from the things t | 


in a precept, or poſition. . South, 
2. Thing excepted or ſpecified in exception, 
3. Objection; cavil. Hooker. Bentley. 
4. Peeviſh diſlike; offence taken. Bacon. 
EXCE'PTIONABLE. a. [from exception. ] 
Liable to objection, - 
EXCE'PTIOUS, a, | from except. ] Peeviſh ; 
froward. South. 
EXCE'PTIVE. a. [from except, | Including 
an exception, Watts. 
EXCE'P'TLESS. a. [from except. ] Omit- 
ting or neglecting all exceptions. 
=. Shakeſpeare, 
EXCE'PTOR, J [from except. Objecter. 
Burnet. 
To EX CERN. u. a. [excerno, Latin.] To 
ſtrain out; to ſeparate or emit by ſtrainers, 
Bacon, 
EXCE'RPTION. ſ. | excerptio, Latin.) 
1. The act of gleaning; ſeleQing, 
2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. 


Raleigh, 
'BXCE'SS. fe [excefſus, Latin. ] 
1. More than enough 3 ſuperfluity. 
Hooker, 


2. Exuberance z act of exceeding. 
Newton, 


3. Intemperance; unreaſonablc indulgence, 


4. Violence of paſſion. 
5. Tranſgrefſion f due limits. Denham, 

EXCE'SSIVE. a. [ excefſif, French] 

1. Beyond the commun proportion of quan- 
tity or bulk, Baton, 
2. Vehement beyond meaſure i in kindneſs 
or diſlike. +: Ha) af. 

EXCE'SSIVELY. ad. [from eac ge. J Ex- 
ceedingly ; etninently, Addi ſen. 

To EXCHANGE. v. a. [ exchanger, Fr. 

1. To give or quit one thing tor the ſake 


of gaining another, Locke, 
#- To give and take reciprocally, Rorve. 


3. Traffck by permutation, 


| 4. The PE 4 


EXCHA'NGER, /, [from 


Addi On. 


or put in motion. Decay! 


0 


Tbe a& f 
cally. wo wing and rein 


dratifi 
Pontain 
eib“ 
Io ſhut 
miſo! 
Fo debe 
chibit 
0 exce 
ot to 


nations. 


3. The thing given in return 08 | 
received. 


6. The thing received in return fix 
- thing given. 

7. The'place vere the merchant 
negociate their affairs, 


who practiſes exchange. . 
EXCHE'AT. ſ. See EScnhrAT. 810 
EXCHE'ATOR; f. See E5cut ara The d 


100. 


defectic 
The 20 


EXCHE/ UER. ſ. [eſcbequeir, Normal 
The — to 5 ih brought if th 
+ mes belonging to the crown, It is} 
of record, wherein all cauſes tor 
revenues the handled. 


vepti 


EXC TSE. fe © [atcijs, Dutch; he di! 
_ A” hateful tax levied pon wr vr wor 
and adjudged not by the common ft Ul 
roperty. ning 

To EXC TSE. V. as [from the to if 


Debarrt 
Nit tik 
rept! 
WHY 


Withou 


levy exciſe upon a perſon or thing 
EXCI'SEMAN. ſ. Here and man, 
officer who inſpects commodities, 
EXCI SION, J. [excifio, Lat.] Eri 
deſtruction; ruin, ' De. 
EXCITA/TION, ſ. [from exit l 
1. The act of exciting or puttingit for 
tion. _ 


2. The act of rouſing or awakeni 00 C. 


d. 

To EXCITE. v. a. [excito, Latin,] We 

1. To rouſe; to animate; to fir ment 

encourage. 

2. To put into motion; to an: 

raiſe, 
EXCI'FEMENT. F. [from excite, 

motive by which one 1s ſtirred yy 


(OM! 
h ly | 
Non of 


Ace 
VM 


Kon fro 


EXCITER. . from excite.] 
1. One that ſtirs up others, or put 
in motion. King 
2: The cauſe by which any thing! 


To EXCLA'IM, v. 4. [exclams, Lai 
1. To cry-out with vehemence; 


an outcry, _ | Deich 
2. To declare with loud 2 | 
| 4 


EXCL AIX. Se [from the verb.] Cl 
- outcry, She 
EXCLAMA'TION. J. [exclamatiy 
1. Vehement outcry; clamdut i 09 
vociferation. . 


zx0 


acl utteran®e, Sidag. 
| n eich a pathetical ſentence 18 


Led thus! p 
+1 . [from erclaim. ] One that 
vehement outcries. Atterbury. 
KMATORV. a, [from exclaim. ] 
d,tifing ee + 5 
Fostaiging exclamation. : 
0 f. wv, 4. [excludo, Latin.] 

| To ſhut out; to hinder from entrance 


o debar; to hinder from participation z 
if thibit, | Dryden. 


qexcept in poſition. | a 
at to comprehend in any grant or pri- 
. Hooker. 
ION. / [from exclude. ] 
The c of ſhutting out or denying ad- 


TOR 
Nat 100. Bacon. 
the kefeftion 3 not reception. Addiſon, 


pe act of debarring from any privi- 


xeeption, Bacon. 


1 lde diſmiſion of the young from the 
Ni or womb, Ray, 
11 USV E. a. [from exclude.] 


ning the power of excluding or deny- 
Amiffion. Milton. 
Debarring from participation. Cocke, 
Nut tzking into any account or number. 
xeepting, | 


USIVELY. ad. [from excluſive. ]/ 


7y o Without admiſſion of another to parti- 
Lat hin, Boyle, 
zu ithout comprehenſion in any account 
amber. Ayliſfe. 
ent (OCT, v. a, [excoftus, d To 
y. Bacon. 


KUGITATE. v. a. | excogi'o, Latin.] 
ment; to ſtrike out by thinking. 

. More, 
WYMUNICATE. v. a. [excommu=- 
he Latin, ] To eject from the com- 
bi" of the viſible church by an eccle- 
al cenſure, Hammond. 
BUNICA'TION. [. [from excom- 
a] An ecclefiattical interdict; ex- 
pun rom the fellowſhip of the church. 
: | Hooker, 
KORIATE, v. a. To flay; to ſtrip 
alen. Miſeman. 
MATION, J. [from excoriate. 


"ot kin; privation of ſæin; the act 


— 
4 
Bb 
111 


Ul Au; | Artuthnot, 
*＋ 3 bol. Hobel. 
E MA ION, .. ſ from cortex and ex, 


dia tae bark off any thing. 
_—_—_ D. A, [ excreo, Latin, ] To 
ate mouth by hawking. 

II VI. þ [ecxcrementum, Latin. 
pooch © rown out as uſeleſs, from 
abel Palage of the body. Raletgb. 


/ 
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EXCREMENTAL. 4. [from excrement. 


That which is voided as excrement. * 
EXCREMENTTI'TIOUS. a. from excre- 
ment.] Containing exerements; conſiſting 
of matter excreted from the body. Bacon. 
EXCRE'SEENCE, 8 . Lexcreſco, Latin. ] 
EXCRE'SCENCY, ( Somewhat growing 
out of another without uſe, and contrary 
to the common order of production. 
E g 2 Bentley. 
EXCRE'SCENT. a. [excreſcens, Lat.] That 
which grows out of another with preter- 
natural ſuperfluity, Pope. 
EXCRETION. J. [excretio, Latin.] Ejec- 


tion of animal ſubſtance. Quincy. 


EXCRE'TIVE. a. [exeretus, Latin.] Having 
the power of ſeparating and ejecting excre- 
ments.:. | Har 

E'XCRETORY. ad. [from excretion.] Having 

the quality of ſeparating and ejecting ſupeg- 
fluous parts. | Cheyne, 


EXCRU'CIABLE. a, [from excruciztus, | Li- 


able to torment, Di, 
Te EXCRU'CIATE. v. a. [excrucio, Latin,] 

To torture ; to torment. Chapman. 
EXCUBA'TION, ſ. [excubatio, Lat.] The 
act of watching all night. | 
To EXCU'LPATE. v. a. [ex and culpo, La- 

tin.] To clear from the imputation of a 

me | Clariſſa. 
EX CU RSION. ſ. [excurfion, French. ] 

1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or 


ſettled path. Pope. 


2. An expedition into ſome ditant part. 
3. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 
, . Arbuthnets 
4. Digreſſion; ramble from a ſubject. 
EXCU'RSIVE. a. [from excurro, Latin.] 
Rambling; wandering ;, deviating, 


Thomſon 
EXCU'SABLE. a. [from excuſe.] Pardon- 
able. ö Raleigh. Tillotſon, 


EXCU'SABLENESS. ſ. [from excrfable.] 
Pardonable; c pability to be excuſed. 
HEH | Boyle, 
EXCUSA'TION, ſ. [from eæcuſe.] Excuſe ; 
plea; apoiogy. | Hacon. 
EXCU'SATORY. 3. [from excuſe.] Plead- 


ing ex:uſe 5 apologetical. 


70 EXCU'SE. v. a. [excu ſo, Latin. ] 


1. To extenuate by apology. 3 
Y | Pen Fobnſon. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation. | 
| | Clarendon, 
3. To remit z not to exact. "W 54 
4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any 
thing. KT South, 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

: Au ſon. 
6. To throw off imputation by a feigned 
' apology, Cor, 
EXCU'SE, 
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EXE 


EXCU'SE 


1. Plea Hes in extenuation; apology. | 


3+ The act of excuſing or apologiſing. 
by Shakeſpeare. 
3- Cayſe for which one is excuſed. _ 
| Roſcommon, 
EXCU'SELESS. a. | from excuſe.] That for 
Which no excuſe or apology can be given. 
Decay of P iety. 
EXCU'SER. ſ. [from __ 1 5 
1. One who pleads for another, Swift, 
2. One who forgives another, | 
To EXCU'SS. v. a, fer His, Latin.] To 
ſeise and detain by Jaw, Aylife. 
EXCU'SSION. /. [excufſio, Latin.} Seizure 
" by law. . Hyliffe, 
E'XECRABLE., 4. [execrabilis, Lat.] Hate- 
ful; deteſtable; accurſed. Hooker, 
E'/XECRABLY. ad. [from execrable.] Curſ- 
edly ; abominably. den. 
Ts E'XECRATE. v. a, [execror, Lat.] To 
© curſe; to imprecate ill upon. Temple. 
EXECRA'TION. /. [from execrate.] Curſe; 
'  Imprecation of evil. Stilling fleet, 
To EXE/CT, v. #2. [execo, Latin. ] To cut 
out; to cut away, Harvey. 
EXE'CTION, /. [from exe#,] The act of 
cutting out, 
To EXECUTE. v. a. [exeguor, Latin. ] 
1. To perform; to practiſe. South, 
3. To put in act; to do what is 7 
1 Re. 


3. To put to death according to form of 
Jjuſtice. Davies. 


4. To put to death; to kill. 
Shakeſpeare, 
EXECU”TION. ſ. [from execute. ] 
1. Performance; practice. Bacon. 
. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, 
by which poſſeſſion is given, of body or 
goods. Clarenden, 
» Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by 
rms of law. W 1 
. Deſtruction; ſlaughter. Hayward, 
EXECU”'TIONER. /. [from execution. 
1. He that puts in act, or executes, 
| | | Shakeſpeare, 
2. He that inflicts capital puniſhments, 
3. He that kills; he that murders, 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. The inſtrument by which any thing is 
performed, Craſhaw. 
EXECUTIVE. a. [from execute. ] | | 
1. Having the quality of executing or 
performing. | Hale. 
2. Active; not deliberative; not legiſla- 
tive; having the power to put in act the 


Lows, | Swift. 

E'XECUTER. ſ. [from execute, ] 
I. He that performs or executcs any thing, 
Dennis. 


EXE 


2. He chat is intruſted to.perforn | 


_ of a teſtator; Shak 
4. on executioner ; one who haf 
EXE'CUTERSHIP, F Thon , *% 
office of him that 1 ee | 
the will of the defund. ; 
EXE ay okay . [from execute,] 
man inſtru to * 
teſtator. n * 


EXEOE SIS. /. [i177] An @ 


tion. 


EXEGE'TICAL. a. ; 
0g Pipe nh IN.! Fr 


rory 5 
EXE*'MPLAR. . wo oy * 
: pattern; an AY — 
EXE'MPLARILY, ad, [from can 

1. So as deſerves imitation, 

2. So as may warn other. (1; 


EXE MPLARINESS. f. [from 4. 
State of ſtanding as a pattern to bed 


EXE MpLARV. «a. [from exemplar, 
1. Such as may deſerve to be prop 
imitation, 

2. Such as may give warning to ul 
King ( 

3- Such as may attract notice and] 

tion, . 

EXEMPLIFICA”TION, ſ. [from exe 
A copy; a tranſcript. H 

To EXE'MPLIFY, v. 4. [from en 

1. To illuſtrate by example. 

2. To tranſcribe ; to copy, 

To EXE'MPT., v. a. [exenptu, 
To privilege z to grant immunity 


EXEMPT, a. [from the verb.] 
1. Free by privilege, 
2. Not ſubject; not liable 15 
en 
3. Clear; not included, 
Cut off from. Diſuſed. Sta 
EXE MPTION. ſ. [from exenpt.} 
nity ; privilege z freedom from in 


EXEMPTI'TIOUS. 4. Yew eren 
Separable; that which may be tak 
another, 

To EXE'NTERATE. v. 4. [een 

To embowel. | 

EXENTERA'TION, |. [exerteratuy 
The act of taking out the bow 
bowelling. . 

EXE'QUIAL, a. [from exequie, 

lating to funerals. 

E'XEQUIES. /. without a ſingular. | 

Latin] Funeral rites; the cere 
burial. an bg 

EXE'RCENT, a, [exercens, Lats] Ff 
following any calling, 


EXH 


1 body · Bacon. 
iin done for amuſement. 
* Bacon. 
act i dy is 
el action by Which the body 
* gracefulneſs, Sianey. 
kevaratory practice in order to e 
be; actual application of any t . 
tward performance. 
loyment, Locke. 
Ia that which one is appointed to 
. tMton, 
in of divine worſhip whether publick 
2 x Shakeſpeare. 
IRCISE. v. 4. [exerceo, Long 
; to engage in employment, 
vemploy 3 to engag Locks 
h, train to uſe by any act. Locke. 
\make ſkilful or dexterous by prac- 


x tice 3 


Hebr EWS 
bol); to keep buſy. Atterbury. 
Fo ak ; to keep employed as a penal 
bon. Milton. 


Io praftiſe ; to perform. Bacon. 
I exert; to put in uſe. Locke. 
I6 praftiſe or uſe in order to habitual 
Addiſon, 


x for health, Broome. 
CISER, , {from exerciſe.] He that 
N uſes exerciſe, 

CITATION, .. [exercitatio, Latin.] 
kerciſe, 


Toro. 
dice; uſe, Felton. 
ENT, v. a, [exero, Latin. ] 

[ule with an effort. Rowe, 
dput forth 3 to perform, South, 


Ivenforce ; to puſh to an effort. 

Dryden, 
. from exert.] The act of 
; efort 


x; effort, 
WI, / [exeſus, Latin.] The act of 
through, a Br UN. 
ATION, /. Lexæſtus, Lat.] The 
daibng; efferveſeence; ebullition. 
| Boyle, 
WLIATE. v. n, ſex and folium, 
Jo ſhell off; as a corrupt bone 
be und part, Wiſeman, 
| TION, J [from exfoliate.] The 
B by which the corrupted part of 
Kee ſeparates from the ſound. 
rk. a, [from exfoliate,} That 
dla power of precuring exfoliation, 
Wiſeman, 
LE, .. from exbale. | Wia 
ly be evaporated. 


Aix. . [ exbalatjo, Latin.] 
| it of txhaling or ſending out a 


„ 


ERCISE. v. u. To uſe exerciſe; to 


EXI 


2. The tate of evaporating or flying out in 
vapours. , bf 
3. That which riſes in vapours, Milton, 

To EXHA'LE. v. a. [exhate, Latin.] 
1. To ſend or draw out vapours or fumes, 


Temple. 

2. To draw out. _ Shakeſpeares 

EXHA'LEMENT, /. [from exbale,] Matter 
exhaled ; vapour,  * | |.  Brotom, © 

To EXHAUST, . 4. ; as 

1. To drain; to diminiſh. Bacon, 


2, To draw out totally; to draw until no- 
thing is left, Locke, 
EXHA'USTICN, ſ. [from exbauft.] The a& 
of drawing, | 
EXHAU'STLESS. a: [from exhauft.] Not 
to be emptied; inexhauſtible. Blackmores 
To EXHIBIT, v. 4. [exbibeo, Latin.] 


1. To offer to view or uſe ; to offer or pro- 

poſe, | Clarendon, . 

2. To ſhow ; to diſplay. x Pope, 
EXHTBITER. ſ. {from exbibit.] bh 


He t 
offers any thing, Shake 
EXHIBFTION. /. [from exbibir.] - 
1. The act of exhibiting z diſplay ; ſetting 
forth, | rew. 
2. Thing diſplayed. | | 
3. Allowance ; ſalary; penſion. Swi 
To EXHI LARATE. v. a. [exbilaro, Lat. 
To make cheerful j to cheer z to fill with 
mirth. Phil, 
EXHILARA'TION, /. [from exbilarate. 
1. The act of giving gaiety. Sy 
2. The ſtate of being enlivened. Bacon. 
To EXHO'RT. v. a. [exbortor, Latin.] To 
incite by words to any good action. Com. Pray. 
EXHORTA'TION, ſ. [from exbort.] 
1. The act of exhorting; incitement to 
good. | Atterbary 
2. The form of words by which one is ex» 
horted, Shakeſpeare. 
EXHO'RTATORY, a. [ from exbort.] Tende 
ing to exhort. | 
EXHO'RTER. ſ. [from exbert.] One whe 
exhorts. | | 
To EXICCATE. v. a. [exficco, Lat.] Te 
. d 5 ; 5 I 
EX ICCA'TION, f. [from exiccate.) Are» 
faction; act of drying up; ſtate of being 
dried up, | Bentley. 
EXTCCATIVE. 3. {from exircate.] Drying 
in qwality. 


E XIGENCE. 5 

E'XIGENCY. © Fo \ 
I. Demand; want; need. Arterhurye 
2. Preſſing necefiy 5 diſtreſs; ſudden oc-" - 
caſion. Pape. 

E'XIGENT. ſ. [exigens, Latin.] 


1. Nena le occaſion that requires 
immediate help. Waller. 
2. [A law term. ] A writ ſued when the 
cefendant is not to be found. 
3. End. Sbaleſpeare. 
EXI- 


EXIGUITY. /. exiguitas, , Latin] Small- 


. Heſs; n Boyle, 
EXI'GUOUS. a. [exiguus, Latin. ] Small; 
diminutive ; little, | 


E'XILE. ſ. [exilium, Latin. 


1. Baniſhment; ſtate of Gat baniſhed, 


2. The perſon baniſhed, Dryden, 
EXILE, 4. Lerili, N ] Small; lender z 
not full. . 
To E'XILE, v. a, (from the noun.] To 
; baniſh ; to drive from a country. 


. Shake E. 
EXI'LEMENT. [; [from exile.] 2 


ment. i Motten. 
EXILFTION. . [ exilitio, Latin,] The act 


of leaping out. Brown, 


EXTLITY, ſ. [exilis, Latin. ] Smallneſs; | 


ſlenderneſs. Grew. 


EXI'MIOUS, 4. [eximius, Latin. J Famous; 


eminent, 
EXINANT'TION, /. [exinaniti Lat, 
vation; BN 


loſs, 
To EXIST. . . Lexiſto, Latin] 
to have a being, 


Pri- 


To bo; 3 
South, 


EXI'STENCE. ? /. [exiftentia, low Latin. ] 


EXTSTENCV. State of being; actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of being. Dryden, 
EXI'STENT. a. [from exiſt.] In being; in 
poſſeſſion of being. en, 
EXISTIMA'TION, bg [exiſtimatio, Latin,] 
T, Opinion, 
2, Eſteem, 
EXIT. g. [Latin. 
1. The term ſet in the margin of plays to 


2 the time at which the player goes 
off. 


2. Receſs; departure; act of quitting the 
Shakeſpeare, 


theatre of life. 
3. Paſſage out of any place, Glanville, 
4+ Way by which there is a paſſage out, 


Woodard, 
EXTTIAL. a. Deſtructive; fatal; mor- 
EXITIOUS. 


tal. 
E'XODUS. 2 /. LT ..] Dai ! jour- 
E'XODY. I ney from a place; the ſecond 
book of Moſes is ſo called, becauſe it de- 
ſcribes the journey of the Iſraelites from 
Egypt. Hale. 
EXOLE'TE. a. ( exoletus, Lat.] Obſolete ; 
out of uſe. Dit. 
To EXO LVE. v. a. [exolve, Latin.} To 
looſe; to py. Di#, 
EXO'MPHALOS, F. L and d e.] A 
navel rupture. 
To EXO NERATE. v. a. [| exonero, Latin. 1 
To unload; to diſburthen, Ray. 
EXONER A'TION. from exonerate.] The 
act of diſbuithening. Grew. 
EXO'PTABLE. a. [ exoptabilis, Lat.] Defire- 
able; to be fought with eagerneſs or defire, 
E'XORABLE. a. [exorabilis, Latin. To be 
moved by intreaty. 


+ 
. | 


Bacen, 


Piety. - 


EXO'RBITANCE 
EXO'RBITANCY, _ V Ilten a 


þ The act of going out of the track 
cribed, overnment of the 


7X . groſs P "Oy 


3. Boundleſs depravity. 
m a. . 1 1 
1 viating from th N 

rule eſtabliſteg. + chutke zppei 


2. Anomalous; not com 1 6, 
* hg or method, OY 0 
3. Enormous ond 

4 ceſſive. 1 bu poei 
9 EXO'RBITATE., v. n. Tex 4 
Lat.] To deviate; 3 to go jb of ty 


To E'XORCISE. v. 4. { ee 1. 
1. To adjure by ſome holy name, 
2. To drive away by certain form of 
ration, 

3. To purify from the influence * 
nant ſpirits. 

E'XORCISER. . [from exorciſe, 0 
practiſes or drives away evil {piritz 

E'XORCISM, ,. [ Efopy{7pad;. } The f 
adjuration, or religious ceremony by} 
evil and malignant ſpirits are driven 


E'XORCIST. [ iZogntgtg, 
1. One who 65 Lee's] prayers, 
ligious acts, drives away AUR 


2. An enchanter; a conjurer. Imp 
Shy 
E XO'RDIUM. ſ. [ Latin.] A fon 


face; the proemial part of a comp 
EXORNA'TION, . | exornatio, Lat. 


nament z decoration ; embelliſhmer 
EXO'SSAT ED. a. [exoſatus, Latin. 
prived of bones, 


EXOSTO'SIS. /. {i and deen. A 


tuberance of a bone that is not 1 
EXO'SSEOUS. 4. [ex and 20%, Lat.] 
ing bones; boneleſs. 
EXO'TICK. As [tfarint] Forei 
roduced in our own country. 
EXO'TICK. /. A foreign plant. 
To EXPA'ND. wv. 4. [expando, Lat 
1. To ſpread; to lay open 28 anetl 
z, To dilate; to ſpread out een, | 


. To enlarge in words. 
EXPANSE, . [expanſum, Latin,] 
widely extended without inequal 


EXPANSIBI'LITY. J. [from cf 
Capacity of extenſion; poſſibility | 
panded. 
EXPA'NSIBLE. a. [from expats 
Capable to be extended. 


EX 
/ [from expand]: ]! 
— of oy . a wider 


„ Tres 

ſpace. 
eee wis r. 
I ; © to W ic -an in SEX 
0 Extent Pack 10 1 ” | or ke. 
Pure ſpace, as diſtinct from ſolis 1 


4. [ from erpand.] Having 
ſpread into a wider ſurface, 
KRIS 4 A ' 25 Ray. 
pA TIATE. v. 1. [enpatier, Latin.) 

To range at large, Addiſon, 
To enlarge upon in rn | Broome, 

let lobte; to allow to range. 
To j | . 


per. v. 4. [expeffo, Latin.) 


NSIVE, 
power to 


bog Or l, a . - . 5 

To wait for; to attend the coming, 
PECT, v. n, To wait; to ſtay. 
Job. 


crABLE. a. [from expe#.] To be 
* | wited, Brown, ; 
c f _— C ſ. [from expert. ] 
| The act or Rate of expecting. 
| Ben Johnſon. 
Fomething expected. Shakeſpeare. 
org Hope, s 3 S* a keſp Ae. 
w- ECTANT, a, [French.] Waiting in 
| vecation, = Swift. 
ECTANT. /. [from expe#,] One 
bo yaits in expectation. Pope. 
KCTA'TION. /. [expe&atio, Latin. ] 
The act of expecting. Shakeſpeart, 
The fate of expecting either with hope 
ker Rogers, 


Proſpect of any thing good to come. 
Pſalms. 
The obje& of happy expectation; the 
lah expected, ' Milton, 
Ane in which ſomething excellent is 
del from us, Otway. 
RCTER, /. {from erpecr.] 
Vie who has hopes of ſomething, _ 
te who waits for another, Shakeſpeare, 
WECTORATE. v. a. ex and pettus, 
u To eject from the breaſt. 
J 1 2 rbutbnoet. 
en. . [from erpecto- 


the 2Q of diſcharging from the breaſt, 
Re diſcharge which is made by. cough- 


fer Arbutbnot. 
NATIVE. a. [from expectorate.] 
Nie quality of promoting expectora- 
= Nor, Harvey, 


ROENCY; c J. {from exprdicnt,] 
kl, : 


* 


EXPE'DIENT. 4. Tespe, Latin.] 


1. Proper; fit; convenient; ſuitable. 


To have a previous apprehenſion of either 


EXP 


end. 25 A „ 
2. Expedition; adventure. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Haſte; diſpatch. Shatteſpeare. 


R 8 5 BY Tillotſon 
x Quick expeditious, . ,__ Shakeſpeare. 
EXPEDIENT. /. [from the adjeCtive, 


. That which helps forward, as means to 


an eng. Decay of Piety. 
2. A ſhift; means to an end contrived in 
an exigence.  » Woodward, 
EXPE'DIENTLY. ad. { from expedient.] - | 
1. Fitly; ſuitably 3 conveniently, N 
2. Haſtily; quickly. Shakeſpeare. 
To EXPEDIT E. v. a. | expedio, Cann | 
1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 
2. To haſten; to quicken. _- Sxwoift, 
3. To deſpatch z to iſſue from a publick 


office. „ ue + BOP 
E'XPEDITE, a. [expeditus, Latin. 
1. Quick; haſty ;z ſoon done. Sandys. 
2. Eaſy ; diſencumbered; clear, Hooker, 
3. Nimble; active; agile. Tillot ſon. 
4. Light armed. acon. 


E'XPEDITELY, ad. [from expedite.] With 


quickneſs, readily; haſtily. Grew, 
EXPEDITION, /. from expedite.] _ 
1. Haſte; ſpeed 3 activity. Hooker, 


2. A march or voyage with martial inten 
tions. 13 Shakeſpeare, 
To EXPE'L. v. 4. le pelle Latin, ] | 
*. To drive out; to force away, Burnet. 
2. To eject; to throw out, Bacon. 
3. To baniſhy to drive from the pas of 
refidence. , DIST | Hey Dryden. 
EXPELLER. ſ. [from expel.] One that ex- 
pels or drives away. = 
To EXPE'ND. w. a. [expendo, Lat.] To lay 
out; to ſpend, _ * Hayward. 
EXPE'NSE. ſ.  [expenſum, Latin.] Coſt ; 
charges; money expended. Hen Jobnſon. 
EXPENSEF UL. a. ſexpence and full. ] Coſt- 


ly; chargeable. E Vocton. 
EXPE'NSELESS. a. {from expenſe.] With- 
out coſt, lalton. 


EXPENSIVE. a. [from expenſe. ] 
1: Given to expenſe; extravagant; luxuri- 


dus. | Temple, 
2. Coſtly; requiring expenſe, _ : 
3. Liberal; diftributive. Spratt. 


EXPE'NSIVELY. ad. 
penſe, 3 : 
EXPE'NSIVENESS. J. ps expenſßve. ] 
1. Addiction to expenſe; extravagance. 
2. Coſtlineſss. Arbutbnet. 
EXPERIENCE. /. [experientia, Latin.] 
1. Practice; frequent trial. Raleigh, 
2. Knowledge gained by practice. | 
; TELE Sdakeſpeare. 
X x 73 
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EXPIA/TION. " from expiate.] 
E 


EXP 


EXPERIENCE. v. a. 


1. To try; to practiſe. | 

2. To know by practice. Milton. 
EXPERIENCED. participial a. 

1. Made ſkilful by experience, Locke, 


2. Wiſe by long practice. Pope. 
EXPERIENCER. /. One who makes trial; 
a praftiſer of experiments. __ Digby. 


EXPERIMENT. g. [exferimentum, Latin. ] 


Trial of any thing; ſomething done in or- 


der to diſcover an uncertain or unknown 
effect. 5 Baron. 
To EXPERIMENT. v. a. [ from the noun. } 
To try; to ſeagch out by trial. Ray, 
EXPERIMENTAL. a. © 
1. Pertaining to experiment. 
2. Buik upon experiment, Brown, 


- Known by experiment or trial. Newton. 
EXPERIMENTALLY. ad. {| from experi- 
mental, | By experience; by trial. Evelyn. 
EXPERIME'NTER, /. [from experiment.] 
One who makes experiments. Digby. 
EXPERT. a. [expertus, Latin. ] 
finefs, 5 Prior. 
2. Ready; dexterous. Dryden. 
3. Skilful by practice or experience. Bacon. 
EXPERTLY. ad. [from expert.] In a ſkil- 
ful ready manner. . 1 
EXPERTNESS. ſ. [from expert.] Skill; 


readineſs, Nuolles. 


1. Skilful; addreſsful; intelligent in bu- 


 E'XPIABLE, a. Capable to be expiated. 


To E'XPIATE, v. a. [expio, Latin.] 


1. To annul the guilt of a crime by ſubſe- 
quent acts of piety; to atone for. Bacon. 


2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 


1. The act o 
crime. | 
2. The means by which we atone for 

. crimes; atonement. Dryden. 
3. Practices by which ominous prodigies 
were averted. Hayward. 

E'XPIATORY. a. ¶ from expiate.] Having 
the power of expiation. Hooker, 

1 . [expilatio, Lat.] Rob- 

ery. 

EXFIRA“TION. ſ. [from expire. ] , 
I. ThataCtof reſpiration which thruſts the 
air out of the lungs, 
2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 

; Rambler, 
3. Evaporation ; act of ſuming out, 
4. Vapour; matter expired. Bacon. 
5. The ceſſation of any thing to which life 
is figuratively aſcribed. Boyle. 
6. The concluſion of any limited time. 

: Clarendon, 

To EXPI'RE. v. a. [expiro, Latin. 

1. To breathe out. Spenſer, 


xpiating or atoning for any 


2. Toexhale; to ſend out in exhalations. 


, Woodward, 


_ E*XPLICATIVE, a. [from oxplicate 


EXPLICIT, 2. [explicitus, Lat.] 


Arbuthnot,*® 2. To drive out with -noife or 


EXÞ 


* To dk u ting u 0 ay 
To wine v; 4 we © OY 
1. To make an emiſſion of thy nc. 
2. To die; to breathe 3 rea 
3. To periſh; to fall; tobe vehn 


4. To fly out with a blaſt. f 
5. To conelude; to come to an end; 
To EXPLAIN, v. a. [ explany = 
expound; to illuſtrate; to clear = 
EXPLA'INABLE, a, from explun | 
pable of being explained, 1 
EXPLA'INER, I. [from explain.] En 
- Interpreter ; commentator, © 
EXPLANA”TION. /. [from explain] 
1. Fhe aQ of explaining or interprd 
2. The ſenſe given by an explinerg 
preter. „ 
EXPLA'NATORY, 4. [ from & 
Containing explanation. 
E' XPLETIVE. 1 [expletivum, Lat. 
thing uſed only to take up room, nia 
E'XPLICABLE, 4. [from explicats te 
plainable ; poſſible to be explained, 
To E'XPLICATE. v. 4. [explice, Lat 70 
1. To unfold; to expand. Bla 
2. To explain; to clear, 
EXPLICA'TION. /. [from ccf 
1. The act of opening; unfolding 
panding. 8 y on 3 
2. The act of explainiag; inter 
explanation. 


3+ The ſenſe given by an explai 


ing a tendency to explain, 
-EXPLICA'TOR, f. [ from explicate 
pounder; interpreter; explainer, | 


ed; plain; clear; not merely imp 


EXPLICITLY. ad. [from explicit, 
ly; directly; not merely by infert 
3 Government of the 

To EXPLO DE. v. 2. | explods, Latit 
1. To drive out 6iſgracefuily wi 
noiſe of contempt. | 


as from a gun, 
EXPLO DER. ,. [from explede.] Al 
one that drives out with open cont 
EXPLO'IT, ſ. [expletum, Lat.] Af Mars 
compliſhed z an atchievement; a a 
attempt, a 
Fo EXPLO'IT. v. 8. [from the nol 
perform; to atchieve, | 
To EXPLO'RATE, v. 4. [ explorty 
ſearch out, 


EXPLORA'TION. /, | from # 


Search; examination. 


| NOR. . from explorate.] One 


hes; an examiner. 

RATORY. a. [from explerate.] 
im! amining. a 

ity A 0s [exploro, Latin. ] i To 

to ſearch into; do examine by trial. 

J 


f Beyle. 
* YREMENT. .. { from explore. ] 
a ch; trial, —— | 
La] vSION, / [from explode. ] The a 
= driving out an) thing with noiſe and 


Nute. Wodward, Newton. 
LO SVE. 4. [from explade.] Driving 
with noiſe and violence. Whndzvard, 
ONENT. /. [from expono, Lat.] Ex- 
ent of the ratio, or proportion between 
wo numbers, or quantities, is the ex- 
ent ariſing when the antecedent is divide 
if the conſequent: thus fix is the ex- 
nt of the ratio which thirty hath to 

| Harris. 
INENTIAL, a. [from exponent. ] Ex- 
tial curves are ſuch as partake both 
the nature of algebraick and tranſcen: 
tal ones. | Harris. 
PORT, v. a, [exporto, Latin. ] To 
ky out of a country. Auadiſon. 
T. /. [from the verb.] Commodity 


& out in traffick. bk 
RTA'TION. , [from export.] The 
er practice of carrying out commoditics 
pother countries. Swift, 
KPO'SE, v. 4. [expofitum, Latin, ] 

To hy open; to make liable to. Prior. 
Ie put in the power of any thing. 
| Dryden, 
To ay open; to make bare. 
To lay open to cenſure or ridicule. 


er. 
] Tolzy open to examination, Toc ke. 
impl Toput in danger, Clarendon, 
Tocaſt out to chance. Priar. 
it] Tocenſure ; to treat with diſpraiſe. 
fert | Addiſon, 
the IO V. / {from expoſe] + 
my The ſituation in which any thing is 
wit ith reſpect to the ſun or air, | 
ky Arbuthnot, 
nd Enlanation 3 interpretation. Dryden, 
VITOR, f. [expoſiter, Latin.] Ex- 
At uer; expounder ; interpreter. * Spurh, 
ond WUSTULATE. 2.8. [ expoſtulo, Lat.] 
Ad Jams with another; to altercate; co 
a 5 ' Carton, . 


STULATION, J. [from expoſtulate. ] 

henne; altercation; diſcuſſion of an 

| Spectater. 
Weller. 


e ulate. 
ther — 


Urge; accuſation, 
LA TOR. [from 
ot rupture, 8 1 


Dryden. EXPRE'SS, /. [from the adjective. ] 
Dryden, 5 


3. A declaration in plain terms. 
2. That may be draw 


thing. 


EXPO'STULATORY: a: {from 7 
L" Eftrange. 


© + az 


_. obſervation,  - Sy 
2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation, 
3+ The ſtate of being expoſed to any thing. 
4. The ſtate of being in danger. 


. e 
5. Expoſition; ſituation. Evelyn. 
To EXPO'UND. v. v. [expono, Latin. 

1. To explain ;; to clear; to interpret. 
f 4 : b ; Raleigh. 
2. To examine; to lay open. MHudibras, 
EXPO UNDER. ſ. {from expound, ] Ex- 

plainer; interpreter. ooler. 
To EXPRESS. v. a. [erpreſſus, Latin. ] 

I. To copy; to reſemble ; to repreſent, 
2. Torepreſcnt by the imitative arts; ag 
poetry, ſculpture, painting. Smith, 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by 
language; to utter; ta declare. Milton, 

4. To ſhow or make known in any man- 

ner, | | | Prior. 

5. To denote; to deſignate. Numbers, 
6. To ſqueeze out; to force out by com- 

preſſion. 4 Bacon. 

7. To extort by violence. Ben Jobnſen. 
EXPRE'SS. a. from the verb.] . 


I, Copied; reſembling; exactly like, 
. Milton. 

2. Plain; apparent; in direct terms. 
1 Ben Jobnſon. 
3. Clear; not dubious. Stilling fleet. 


4. On purpoſe; for a particular end. 
b ; Atterbury. 


i. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. Clarendon. 
2. A meſlage ſent, King Charles, 
Norris. 
EXPRE'SSIBLE. a. [from expreſs. ] 
I. That may be uttered or declared, 
Wodward. 


n by ſqueezing or ex- 


preſſion. 


EXPRE'SSION. /. {from expreſs.] 
1. The act or power of repreſenti 


ng any 
Helder. 
2. The form or caſt of language in which 
any thoughts are uttered. Buckingham, 
3. A phraſez a mode of ſpeech, 
4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing, as by a preſs, Arbuthnor, 
EXPRE/SSIVE.' a. {from expreſs.] Having 
the power of utterance or repreſentation, 


2 | Pope. R . 
EXPRE'SSIVELY. ad. from . Ts- 

a clear and repreſentative way. 
EXPRE'SSIVENESS. /. [from expreſſive.] 
The power of expreſſion, or repreſention 
by words, _ © Addiſon, 
Xx2 EX- 


: 


EXPRE'SSLY. ad. [from expreſs,] In di- 
rect terms; plainly ; not by implication, _ 
e Hons Stilling fleet. 
EXPRE'SSURE. ſ. [from expreſs.]* /* + 
1. Expreſſion; utterance. Sb beſpeare. 
2. The form; the likeneſs repreſented: 
23. The mark; the impreſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
To EXPRO'BRATE. v. 4. Fexprobro, Lat.] 
To charge upon with reproach; to im- 
Pute openly with blame; to üpbraid. 
B , *' © Drown. 
EXPROBRA'TION. „Am exprobrate.] 
' Reproachful accuſation, Hooker. 
To EXPRO'PRIATE. v. 4. [ex and pro- 
Prius, Lat.] To make no longer our own. 
3 : : Boyle, 
70 EXPU'GN, ». a. [expugno, Latin,] To 
conquer; to take by aſſault, ©. ; 
EXPUGNA'*TION. /. [from expugu.] Con- 
- queſt ; the act of taking by aſſault. Sandy:, 


To EXPU LSE. v. 4. [expulſus, Lat.] To 


gd rive out; to force away. Bacon. Broome. 
EXPULSION. 7 [from expulſe.] 865 

1. The act of expelling or driving out. 

2. The ſtate of being driven out. 


. Stillin et. 


EXPU'LSIVE. 3. [from expulſive.] 
the power of expulſion, 
EXPU'NCTION. /. [from expunge.] Aboli- 
tion. . 
To EXPU'NGE. v. a. [expungo, Latin, ] 
1. To blot out; to rub out. Swift. 
2. To efface; to annihilate, 
EXPURGA'TION. /.'ſ expurgatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of purging or cleanfing. | 
1 | | Wiſeman, 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as er- 
rour or falſhooGdod. + Brown, 
EXPU'RGATORY,. a. [expurgatorius, Lat.] 
* Employed in purging away what is noxious, 
E'XQUISITE. a, [exquiſitus, Latin.] 
1. Farſought; excellent; conſummate z 
complete. e 5.145 alas 
King Charles, 


aving 


2. Conſummately bad, | 
EXQUISITELY, ad. Perfectly; completely, 
. M Witton, Addiſon. 
E'XQUISITENESS, ſ. [ from exquiſite. ] 
” Nicety; perfection. © * 1 


E'XSCRIPT. . [e ſcriptum, Lat.] A copy; 


A writing copied from another. 
EXSI'CCANT; a. [from exficcate,] Dry- 
ing; having the power to dry up. Wiſeman. 
To EXSI'CCATE. v. a, [exficco, Lat.] To 


Brown, 


dry. | 
EXSICCA”TION. /. [from exſiccate. } The 


act of drying. Brown, 

. EXSI'CCATIVE. a. [from exficcate.] Hav- 
ing the power of drying. 1 
EXxSPUT TION. /. [expro, Latin. ] A diſ- 
charge by ſpitting. i OTE 


EXSVDA*TION. /, fm 


| Sandys. 


a1 7 


EXSU'CTION, . lers 


. ſucking out. 1 TP? , Lat.] dae 


# 


ſweating; an extillation. } 


EXSU*FFLATION, , fo , | 
A blaſt working W * 
7% EXSU'F FOLATE. », a. To vl 
K. _— OE TATE 
To SU” ATE. v. 4. {exfub 
— wm, 155 to ſtir up. { "ſong 
: Y. /. [from extant, 

up above — = ec ns 
wh IT. 4. ſextens, Latin. ] 
1. Standing out to view Rtanding 
the reſt, , e 5 

2. Publick; not ſuppreſſed. 
EXTA'TICAL. 6::laroral, | 
EXTA*'TICK. your: > 
EXTE MPORAL. 4. [ als, 
1. Uttered without 

ready; ſudden. 

2. Speaking without premeditatin 


1 32 
EXTE'MPORALLY. ad, [| from « } 


Quickly; without premeditation, 
EXTEMPORA'NEOUS. a, [exten 
| Lat.] Unpremeditated; ſudden. 
EXTEMPORARV. a, [| extemporares 
| Vitered or performed without pre 
tion; ſudden; quick, 
EXTEMPORE. ad. | extempure, | 
Without premeditation ; ſuddenly; 


EXTE'MPORINESS. ſ. [from ext 
The faculty of ſpeaking or acting 
. premeditation, * * : 

To EXTE'MPORIZE. V. 1, [ OM 

.* pore.] To ſpeak extempore, or 

premeditation, 7 

To EXTE'ND. v. 8..[extendo, Latin, 
1. To ftretch out in anz dec 


2. To ſpread abroad; to diffule; 
pand; contrary to contract. 
3. To widen to a large comptehen 


4. To ſtretch into aſſignable din 
to make local; to magnify ſo 
ſome aſſignable ſpace,  * 
. To enlarge; to continue. 
ö. To increaſe in force or . ‚ 


7. To enlarge the comprehenhol 
poſition. R . 
8. To impart z to communicate. 
Jo ſeize by a courſe of law, 4 
EXTE'NDER. J. [from extend.) T 


or inſtrument by which an) wic 


tended. 


1 
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extenſions . 
NSIBI'LITY. I. [from extenſible. ] The 
ity of being extenſible. tego. 


f E. 4. Iextenſio, Latin. ] 
2 wy ſtretched into length 


breadth | a older O 
; ing extended to a larger 
Gb of . Clanwille. 


nprehenſion. 
Fe BLENESS. J. from extenſible. | 
pacity of being extended. 2 
VSAO N. / {from extenſio, Latin. ] 
The act of extending. 

The tate of being extended. Burner. 
NSIVE. a. [ertenſivus, Lat.] Wide; 
re; comprehenſive, Wits. 
ENSIVELY. ad. [from extenſiae.] 
Kely; largely Watts, 
EFNSIVENESS. ſ. {from extenſive, ) 
Largenels ; diffuſiveneſs; wideneſs. 
Poſibility to be extended. Ray. 


j 1s extended, 
NT, participle, [from extend. ] Ex- 
ded 


ied, Spenſer, 
ENT. /. [extenſus, Latin, ] 3 
Face or degree to which any thing is 
tched or ſpread, Milton. 


Communication 3 diſtribution. 
: Shakeſpearg, 
[Execution ; ſeizure, Shakeſpeare, 


TENUATE. v. a. [extenuo, Latin. ] 
Jo leſſen; to make ſmall;- Grew, 


Jo leſſen; to degrade; to diminiſh in 
Nur. : Milton, 
Tokfſen ; to palliate. Milton, 
Io make lean, | | 
WA'TION, /. [from extenuate.] 

The act of repreſenting things lefs ill 
I they are; palliation. 

Aitzation ; alleviation of puniſhment, 


| Atterbury. 
Aeeneral decay in the muſcular fleſh of 
ole body, Quincy. 


RIGR, a, [ exterior, Latin, ] Out- 
; external ; not intrinfick, Beyle. 
EMIORLY, ad, [from exterior, ] Out- 
J externally, Shakeſpeare, 
UERMINATE. v. 4. [extermino, 
119 root out; to tear up; to drive 
WM Bentley. 
MINA TION. . Deſtruction; ex- 
ag Bacon, 
INA'TOR. / [exterminator, Lat.] 
Eton or 1nftrument by which any 
Ny leſtroyed, 5 
1 AMINE, v. a. [extermino, Lat.] 
18 | Shakeſpear Co 
BAM 4. [externus, Latin. 5] 


VOR. /, The muſcle by which any 


Tolefſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 
e Dryden. 


EXT 


| 1. External; outward 3 viſible. 821 Shateſp.. | | 


2. Without itſelf ; not inherent yz not in- 


trinſick. | | Digby. 
EXTERNAL. 4. {externus, Latin. 
1. Outward z not proceeding from itſelf; 


oppoſite to internal, T iHotſon, 
2. Having the outward. appearance. 


EXTERNALLY. ad, {from external.] Out- 
wardly. | onion Taylor. 
To EX TIL. v. n. [ex and fi, Lat. I To 
drop or diſtil from. | . 
EXTILLA'TION, ſ. [from ex and Pills, 
Latin. ] The act of falling in drops. 
| | 5 Der tam. 
To EXTI'MULATE. v. a. [extimulo, Lat.] 
To prick; to incite by ſtimulation. Browg. 
EXTIMULA'TION, . [from extimulatio, 


Latin. ] Pungency ; power of exciting mo- 


P 


tion or ſenſation, _ 15 
EXTINCT, a. [extinctus, Latin.] | 

1. Extinguiſhed 3; quenched; put out. 

2. At a ſtop; without progreſſi ve ſucceſſion, 


| | Diyden. 

3. Aboliſhed; out of force. Fi e. 
EXTINCTION, ſ. [extinctio, Latin.] 

1. The act of quenching or extinguiſhing. 
2, The ſtate of being quenched. 


| Bacon. 


75 Harvey. 

3. Deſtruction; exciſion. Rogers. 
4. Suppreſſion. Thomſon. 
To EXTI'NGUISH, v. a. [extinguo, Lat.] 
1. To put out; to quench, Dryden. 
2. To ſuppreſs; to deſtroy. Hayward. 
3+ To cloud; to obſcure, Shakeſpeare. 


EXTI'NGUISHABLE. g. [ from extinguiſh. ] 
That may be quenched, or deſtroyed. 

EXTINGUISHER. F. | from extinguiſb.] A 

hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it, 

0 Collier. 


EXTI'NGUISHMENT. [. [from extinguiſh. ] 


1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion ; act of quench- 


ing. Davies. 
2. Abolition; nullification. Hooker. 
3. Termination of a family or ſucceſſion, 

; Davies. 


To EXTIRP. wv. a. [extirpo, Latin.) To 
eradicate ; to root out. Shakeſpeare. 

To EXTIRPA'TE, v. a. [extirpo, Latin. J 
To root out; to eradicate; to exſcind. 

EXTIRPA/TION. /. [from extirpate,] The 
act of rooting out; eradication z exci- 
ſion. 2 

EXTIRPA'TOR, /. [from extirpate.] One 
who roots out; a deſtroyer, 4 

EXTISPTCIOUS. 2. [extiſpicium, Latin, ] 
Augurial; relating to the inſpection of en- 
trails. 


To ‚EX TO L. v. a, [extello, Latin,] To 


praiſe ; to magnify ; to laud; to celebrate, 
1 5. | Dryden. 


| EXTO/L- 


zx* || ns 


.EXTO'LLER, J. [from extol.] A praifer; EX'TRAO/RDINARILY, ,4 3l; 
a _—_ r ] e ordinary,] L (from | 7H 
-EXTO'RSIVE. 4. [from extort.] Having 1. In a manner out RAV. 
the quality of drawing by violent means. and order. 5 of the commeny JT 


EXTO'RSIVELY. ad. ¶ from extorſive.] In 2. Uncommonly ; particularly; 5 
an extorſive manner; by violence, (7598) ; r avi 
2 EX TO RT. v. a. | extorqueo, extortus, EXTRAO'RDINARINESS. ee | A 


Latin, ] : : ordinary, ] Uncommonneſ, 1 (nag , — 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to markableneſs, Grvernnini o 6 7 - 
wreſt ; to wring from one. Rowe, EXTRAORDINARY, 2. [extrard * 
2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. Latin.] | 


2 | Spenſer, 1. Different from commo | 
7 EX TO RT. v. n. To practiſe == thod ; not ordinary, TY 


j 


and violence. Davies. 2. Different from the | 7 
EXTO'RTER, ſ. [from extort.] One who law. | TI 5 1 
practiſes oppreſſion. Camden. 3. Eminent ; remarkable; morethy g 
EX TO RTION. J. [ from extort.] \ mon. | . Sidney, Wt deſi 
1. The act or practice of gaining by vio- EXTRAO'RDINARY, ad, Extract 3 
lence and rapacity. Davies. uncommognly. | T7! 
2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. a, [extra an Utmod 
taken away. King Charles. chia, Lat.] Not comprehended witl 


EXTORTIONER. . [from extortion.] pariſh. 
One who practiſes extortion, Camden. EXTRAPROVINCIAL, a, [extras 
To EXTRA'CT. v. a, [extractum, Latin.] wincia, Latin.] Not within the fan 


1. To draw out of ſomething. Bacan, Vince. I, the 
2, To draw by chemical operation.  EXTRARE'GULAR, a, [extro and Very n 
Phillips, Latin.] Not comprehended within REM 
3. To take from ſomething, Milton. 3 The ut 
4. To draw out of any containing body, EXTRA'VAGANCE, 7 |, [ex 
Burnet, 'EXTRA'VAGANCY, Latin The ut 
5. To ſelect and abſiraft from a larger 1. Excurſion or ſally beyond preſe phe x 
treatiſe, Swift, mits. | | ; The pc 
TXTRACT. ſ. [from the verb.] 2. Irregularity; wildneſs. ion 
1. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief parts 3. Outrage; violence; outrageor Remot 
4 drawn from any thing. Baoyie. mence. f nee, 
. 2. The chief heads drawn from a book. 4. Unnatural tumour; bomba. Vickn 


Camden, 5. Waſte z vain and ſuperfiuous et 
EXTRA'CTION, /. [extractio, Latin, ] 1 4 
1. The act of drawing one part out of a EXTRA'VAGANT, «. | extravagani 
compound. | Bacon, 1. Wandering out of his bounds, 
2. Derivation from an original ; lineage ; _ 
deſcent, | Clarendon. 2. Roving beyond juſt limits orp 
EXTRA'CTOR, . [Latin.] The perſon methods. ; | 
or inſtrument by which any thing is ex- 3. Not comprehended in any d 
tracted, | 
EXTRADICTIONARY. a. [extra and dic- 4. Irregular z wild, : 
tio, Latin.] Not conſiſting in words, but 5. Waſteful; prodigal; yainly er 
realities, | Brown, 
EXTRA JTUDTCIAL. a. [extra and judicium, EXTRAVAGANT. /. One who 
Latin,] Out of the regular courſe of legal fined in no general rule or _ 
rocedure. . f 
EXTRAJUDVCIAELY. ad. In a manner EXTRA'VAGANTLY, a4. [from 
different from the ordinary courſe of legal gant.] 
procedure. Ayliffe. 1. In an extravagant manner; 
EXTRAMI'SSION. ſ. [extra and mitto, Lat.] 2. In an unreaſonable degree. 
The act of emitting outwards. © © Brown, 3. Expenſively; lururiouſ); f 
EXTRAMUNDA'NE, 4. [ extra and mandus, EXTRA'VAGANTNESS. /. [fral 
Latin, ] Beyond the verge of the material wvagant. | Exceſs 3 excurſion de 
world. | Glan ville. mits. | 
| BXTRA'NEOUS, . [extraneur, Latin. To EXTRA'VAGATE, v. * [4 
Not belonging to any thing; foreign. vagor, Latin.] To wander out 4 
| Wedward, EXTRA'VASATED, a. L, 
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EXT 


ut of the properly con- 
4 _ : re. 
2 r * 
0 aS4'TION. /. [from extravs 
| — a of forcing, or ſtate of _ 
" roper containing veſ- 
red out of ws; - Arbuthnot, 
and wveras 


|  Fextra 
Warna, , Gele. 


| t of the veins. 
r R510. ſ. ſextra and 
he act of throwing out. 
J. behl. fart. Extracted. 
Shakeſpeare, 
uk. 4. [extremas, Latin. ] 
Greateſt ; 710 higheſt degree. Hooker, 
ſtmolt, | 
5 that beyond which there is no- 
Br Dryden. 
| or rigorous to the utmoſt de- 
= : | a Hooker. 
Aru. , [from the adjective. 
Vine point; higheft degree of any 
Milton. 


M the greateſt diſtance from each 


Boyle. 


MTV. /. [extremitas, Latin.] 

The utmo point; the higheſt degree. 
| : Hocker, 
The utmoſt part; the part moſt remote 
p the middle, 
The points in the utmoſt degree of op - 


ton, Denham, 
kenoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt 
Ince, Arbuthnet, 
Vidence of paſſion, Spenſer, 
The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs, 

Clarendon. 


MTRICATE. v. a. [extrico, Latin, ] 
lodſembarraſs ; to ſet free in a ſtate 
prjlexity, Addiſan, 
J dear a perplexed queſtion. 

ATION. J. [from extricate.] The 
C Gientangling, Boyle. 
WNSICAL, a. [extrinſecus, Latin. ] 
ful; outward ; not intimately belong- 
We ntrinfick. | Digby. 
WNICALLY, ad, [from extrinſical.] 
t without, Glanwille, 
NICK, a, [extrinſecus, Lat.] Out- 
u extcrnal, Gov. of the Tongue. 
RUCT, v. a. [extruttum, Latin. ] 
iv; to raile ; to form. | 
CTO R. , from extruct. ] A build- 
Uadricator, © 

4+ v. 4. [extrudo, 
i of, | 

SON, |. [cxrruſus, Latin,] The 
Uliroting or dri ing out, Bacon. 


PPERANCE, J. Lex and tuber, Latin.) 
or parts protuberant, Mexon. 


; 


Lat,] To 
Weundwward. 


ver ſio, 


Shakeſpeare. 


re extremity 3 end, Lecke. 
MIL V. ad. | from extreme. ] 

lathe utmoſt degree. Sidney, 
Very much; greatly. Swift. 


Brown, | 


EYE 


EXU'BERANCE. ſ. [exnberatie, Latin.] 
Overgrowth; ſuperfluous ſhoors ; luxuri- 
Wanne., a en pts  . 
EXU'BERANT. a. [exubrrany Latin. 
1. Glowing with ſuperfluous ſhoots ; over- 
- abundant; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. P 
2. Abounding in the utmoRt degree. 
EXU BERANTLY, ad. [from exaberant,] 
+ Abundantly. Woodward. 
To EXU'BERATE. v. „. [exjibero, Latin, ] 
To abound in the higheſt degree. Boyle, 
EXU'CCOUS, a. [exſuccus, Lat.] Without 
juice; dry, | i Brown, 
EXUDA'TION. f. [from exudo, Latin. ] 
x. The aft of emitting in ſweat, - | 
2. The-roatter ifluing out by ſweat from 
any body. N | Bacon, 
To EXU DATE, 2 v. 2. [exiudo, Lat.] To 
To EXU'DE., - ſweat out; to iſſue by 
ſ eat. Abutbnat. 
To EXU'LCERATE, v. a. [eæulcero, Lat.] 
I. To make ſore with an ulcer, Ray, 
2. To afflict; to corrode; to enrage, | 
3 VA | Milton. 
EXULCERA'TION. f. [from exulcerate.] 
1. The beginning erofion, which forms an 
uleer. 4 Quincy. 
2. Exacerbation ; corroſion. Natz. 
EXU'LCERATORY. a. [trom exulcerate. ] 
Having a tendency to cauſe ulcers. ; 
To EXU LPT. v. n. [exulto, Lat.] To rejoice 
above meaſure; to triumph. ooker, 
EXU LTANCE. /. | from exu/t.] Tranſport ; 
joy; triumph. Cov, of the Tongue, 
EXULTA'TION. /. [exultatio, Lat.] Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight, Hooker. 
To EXU'NDA'TE, v. a. [exundo, Lat.] To 
overflow, Didi. 
EXUND ACTION. /. | from exundate.] Over- 
flow ; abundance. . Ray. 
EXUPERABLE. ad. [exuperabilis, Latin. ] 
Conquerable; ſuperable; vincible. 
EXUPERANCE, ſ. [exuperantia, Latin,] 
Overbalance; greater proportion, Bron. 
To EXU'SCITATE. v. 4. [exſuſcite, Latin, ] 
To ſtir up; to rouſe. 
EXU'STION,. f. [exuſtio, Latin.]. The a& 
of burning up; contumption by fire, I 
EXUVIZA. ſ. [Latin.] Caſt ſkins; caſt 
ſhell; whatever is ſhed by animals, ; 
| Woodward. 
EY, EA, IR. May either come from 1x, an 
iſland, or from the Saxon ea, which ſigni- 
fies a water, Gio ſon. 
EV AS. ſ. [niais, Fr.] A young hawk juſt 
taken from the neſt. Sbaleſpeare. 
EY ASMUSKET. ſ. A young unfledged male 
hawk, anmer. 


EYE. /. plural e, now eyes, [eag, Saxon. ] 


I. The organ of viſion. Dryden. 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge, Galatians, 
3. Leok; countenance, Shakeſpeare, 

| 4. Front; 


© VE * 


4. Front; face. — _ - Shakeſpeare. 
5. A poſture of direct oppoſition. 4 2 
6. Aſpect; regard, Bacon. 

7. Notice; attention; obſervation. Sidney. 

8. Opinion formed by obſervation. « 

} ES ; ; Denham, 
9. Sight; view. Shakeſpeare. 
10. Any thing formed like an eye. 


11. Any ſmall perforation. South. 
132. A ſmall catch for a hook. Boyle. 
13. Bud of a plant. Evelyn, 
14. A ſmall ſhade of colour, Boyle. 


15. Power of perception. Deuteronomy. 
To EYE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To watch; 
to keep in view. More. 
T0 EYE. v. n. To appear; to ſhow; to bear 


an appearance. | Shakeſpeare. 
EY'EBALL. ſ. [eye and ball.] The apple of 
the eye. Shakeſpeare, 


 EYEBRIGHT, f. [euphraſia, Latin.} An 


herb. 


EV EBROW. /. [eye and brow.] The hairy 
arch over the eye. Dryden, 
EY*'EDROP, [eye and drop.] Tear. 


Shakeſpeare, 

EY'EGLANCE. ſ. [eye and glance.] Quick 
notice of the eye. Spenſer. 
'EY'EGLASS. /. [eye and glaſs.] Speftacles z 
glaſs to aſſiſt the ſight. | Newton. 
KEY'ELESS. a. [from eye.] Without eyes; 
Gghtleſs ; deprived of fight. 


F. 


FAB 


Has in Engliſh an invariable ſound, 
formed by compreſſion of the whole 
| lips and a forcible breath, 
| FABA'CEOUS. . | fabaceus, Lat.] 
Having the nature of a bean. 
FA'BLE. ſ. [ fable, French. ] 
1. A feigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome 
moral precept. Aadiſon. 
2. A fiction in general. Dryden. 
3. The ſeries or contexture of events which 
conſtitute a poem. Dryden. 
4. A lye. 
To FA BLE. v. 3. [from the noun.] 
1. To feign; to write not truth but fiction. 


| 2. To tell falſchoods, Shakeſpeare, 
To FA'BLE. v. a. To feign; to tell falſely, 
: * Milton, 


Newton. > 


Milton, Garth, 


 FA'BRICK. f. { fabrica, Latin. 


Prior. * 


tion. _ I whe ma n 
EY'ELID. , {ze and % Te u. 
That ſhuts over the eye. 1 

EYESE'RVANT, FL) 0 and ſervan 
| fervant that works only: while wach 

EYESERVICE. J {ge and ſonia] 
vice performed only under inſpedti | 


EY'ESHOT. /. [eye and ſet.) Sight; 


view, * 
t 


EY E SICHT. J. Lꝙe and fight.) Sigh 


K eye. Appe 
Y*ESORE, , [eye and ſore, 
offenfive LA; why ul pelt 


EYESPO'TTED. a. feht and 6c 11 
with ſpots like lg | el! 
EY"'ESTRING. |. [eye and rig. 
nerve of the eye. _ 
E Y'ETOOTH, ſ. [eye and tooth, ] The 
on the upper jaw next on each file 
grinders; the fang. 
ET EWINK. ſ. [eye and wil. ] 4 
as a hint or token. Shak 
EYEWITNESS, /. [eye and wifi 
_ ocular evidence; one who gives tel 
to facts ſeen with his own eyes, | 
EYRE. ſ. [eyre, Fr.] The coun of 
 Ninerants, | 
EV RV. ſ. [from ey, an egg.] Th 
where birds of prey build their ne 
hatch, | | 


FAB 


FK BLED. a, [from fable.) Cee 
fables," _ 55 

FA'BLER, f. [from fable,} 4 bf 
fiction, 1 : 
Zo FA'BRICATE. v. 4. 18 
1. To build; to conſtruct. | 
2. To forge; to deviſe falſely. 
FABRICA'FION, . [from fabric 
act of building. 


1. A building; an edifice. 
2. Any ſyſtem or compages of u 


To FA'BRICK. v. 4. [from the nd 
build; to form; to conſtruct. 

FA BU LIT. ſo [fabulife, Fr.]! 
of fables. | 


FA E 


nosrrr. , [ fabulefitar, Lats] Ful- 

bo of feigned ſtories. wal . 
tt. OUS. . fabuloſus, Lat.] Feig ed; 
= - d. [from hb] is 
pULOUSLY: ads 3 
10 [ fate, Fr, from facies, Latin. 
The viſas. Bacon. 
Coontenan e; caſt of the features. 


The ſurface of __ ga Geneſis, 
int or forepart of any thing. _ 
prying Annen. 


Tate of affairs. 
Appearance; reſemblance, 


8 Ben Fobnſon. 
Preſence ; fights 5 Dryden, 
dußdente; kolaneſs. Tillotſon, 
bigortion ot the face. Shakeſpeare. 


En Fact. 
When both parties are preſent, AZ&sx, 


Fithout the interpoſition of other bodies. 
Corinthians. 
C. 0, nh, e a 
Tocury a falſe appearance. Spenſer. 
Toturn the face; to come in front. 


Dryden, 
CE, v. a. 


To meet in front 3 to oppoſe with con- 
t. . den, 
So opfoſe with impudence, Hudibras, 
To ftand oppoſite tb. Pope. 
To cover with an additional ſuperficies. 

Addiſon, 
ELESS, a, [from face.] Being without 


. 
PAINTER. f. | face and painter.] A 
of portraits, | 
AINTING, / [ face and painting, ] 
ut of erawing portraits, Dryden, 
bl, |, | farette, Fr.] A ſmall farice.. 
Bacon, 
00S. a. [ faceticux, French. ] Gay; 
ul; lively; Government of the Tongus. 
OUSLY, ad, [from facerivus, ] 

II che-rfully, | ; 
TIOUSNESS. . {from Feeetious, ] 
Wil vit; mirth; | 
. [ faciley French. ] 

Nj; act difficult 3 performable with 
Wour, Milton. Evelyn. 
9 furmountable ; eaſily conquer- 


k ꝛcceſz or converſe z not ſuperti- 


1 Ben Fobnſon. 
un; flexible ; eaſily „ fe 
Calamy. 
UTATE. v. 4. [ faciliter, Fo] 
el); to free from difficulty, 
=. Clarendons. 
—_— [ fetilite, French, ] 
E i be performed ; freedom from 
ul, Raleigh. 


FA CTIOUS. a. [ fafieux, French.] 


F A C 


1 - i A 4 n 
2. Realineſs in performing; dexterity. 
| | 7 Dryden. 
7 Vitious ductility; eaſineſs to be per- 
ſuaded. ; TR Baton; 
4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; affability, - South, 
FACINERIOUS, 42. Wicked; facinorous. 
| 1 Shakeſpeares 
FA'CING. /. [from 0 face.} An brnamental 
covering. : Wotton, 
FACI'NOROUS, a. |. facinora, Lat.] Wick+ 
ed; atrodious ; deteſtably bad. 
FACFNOROUSNESS, ſ. [from facinorous:] 
Wickedneſs in a high degree, 
FACT, /. Lfactum, , 5 
I. A thing done; an effect produced. 
2. Reality; not ſuppoſition. * 
3. Action; deed. Dryden. 
FA CTION. /. [ faion, French.] 
1. A party in a ſtate. Shakeſpeates - 
2. Tumult; diſtord z diſſenſion. | 
E 7 les Clarendons 
FA'CTIONARY, J. [ fa#iomaire, French.] 
A party man. Shakeſpeares 


1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a 


party. N 9 S bakeſpearez 
2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions. 


King Charless 

FA*CTIOUSLY. ad. [from fa&ious.] In a 
manner criminally diſſenſious. | 

Een, 8 King Charles; 

FA'CTIOQUSNESS. /. [from factious.] In- 
clination to publick diſſenſion. | 

FACTFTIOUS, 4. [ fa&itius, Lat.] Made 

by art; in oppoſition to what is made by na- 
tine. 28 Boyle. 

FA*CTOR. ſ. [ fa&eur; Fr.] An agent for 
another; a ſubſtitute. | South, 

FA*CTORY, /. [ffom 7 res, | 

1. A houſe or diſtrièt inhabited by traders 
in a diſtant country, | 
2. The traders embodied in one place, 

FACTO'TUM, ſ. [fac tetum, Latin.] A 
ſervant employed alike in all kinds of buſi- 

neſs: as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FACTURE. ſ. [ French.] The act or man- 
ner of making any thing. 

FA CULT V. g. [ faridte, Fr. facultas, Lat.] 
1. The power of doing any ching; ability. 
N The | Hookers; 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, rea- 
ſon, memory, 8 Swifts 
3. {In phyfick.] A power or ability to 
perform any action natural, vital, and ani- 
mal. 


z incy. 

4. A knack; habitual excellence; dexte- 
rity. _ Clarendon, 
5. Quality ; diſpoſition or habit of good or 
ill. Shakeſpeart, 
6. Power; authority. Rong a 
codes. 


7. Privilege; right to do any thing. 
* 8. Faculty 


FAI 


$. Faculty in an univerſity, denotes the FAIL. 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſci- 1. 


341 


„Leon the verb1] 
carriage; miſs; unſuee 


Ences, a 8 ü 2 : * ” 2, Omiſhon : 4 Aulgeß T 
FACU'ND. a. [| facundus, Latin, ] Elo-  _ 3 non-performance, un 
quent. : Ze Deficience; want, al Lan 


4. Death; extinction 
FAT LIN C. / [from n N. hal 
perfection” |: ! Dehicienyy 


1 apſe, 
FAILURE. /. (from n fail, | 
ation, JW, 


To FA'DDLE. v. n. To trifle; to toy; to 


play. : 
To FADE. v. 2. ¶ fade, l JM 
1. To tend from greater to leſs vigour z to 


grow weak, RT | I. Deficience; ce 1 0 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker co- 2. Omiſſion; non- performance; fs Beal 
lour, N Boyle. 3. A lapſe; a Night fault, * e. 

3. To wither, as a vegetable. Iſaiah, FAIN. a, [peagn, Saxon, ] Not 


4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh. I, Glad; merry; cheerful; on 


1. To ſuit; to fit; to have one part con- 
Shakeſpeare,” 


f n bs 
; p. To be naturally not durable; to be tran- 2. Forced; obliged; com 5 Clea 
| gent. | Locke, FAIN. ad. {from the a ele » I 
| To FADE, v. a. To wear away; to reduce very defirouſly, | I 

to languor. | Dryden. To FAIN. UV. N. [from the noun, ] To Favc 
1 To FADGE. v. n. [zepezan, Saxon. ] to defire fondly, Like 


To FAINT. v. n, [ faner, French,] ; 
1. To decay; 


ſiſtent with another. to wear or waſte 


2. To agree; not to quarrel, ' Hudibras, quickly. hod 
To ſucceedz-to hit, L' Eftrange. 2. To loſe the animal funQions; t þ No 
FACES. ſ. [Latin.] Excrements; ſettlings; motionleſs, | Gu j arts 
dregs. | Quincy. 3. To grow feeble, |, Op 
To FAG. v. a. [ fatigo, Latin. ] To grow 4. To fink into dejection. 5 , Ge 
weary; to faint with wearineſs; a word To FAINT, v. a, To deject; to ie | 
ſcarce uſed. Mackenzie, to enfeeble.. $hatd Mi 

F AGE ND. /. [from fag and end.] FAINT, a. [ fane, French. ] Th 

1. The end of a web of cloth, I. Languid; weak; feeble, . 
2. The refuſe or meaner part of any thing. 2. Not bright; not vivid; not irik 5 

| Fanſhaw, | 
FA GOT. ſ. [ faged, Welſh ; fagor, Fr]. 3. Not loud; not piercing, Gen 

1. A bundle of fticks bound together for 4. Feeble of body. bj 

the fire, Watts, 5. Cowardly z timorous ; not vigor Fin 

2. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter-roll, - _- TD 1 

but not really exiſting. 3 6. Dejected; depreſſed, 1 ks 

To FA'GOT. v. a, [from the noun.] To 7. Not vigorous ; not active. 0 
tie up; to bundle. Dryden, FAINTHEA'RTED. aint and | | 
To FAIL. v. 2. [ failler, French. ] Cowardly; timorous. 8 

1. To be deficient; to ceaſe from former FAINTHEA*RTEDLY, ad, [from 7 

plenty; to fall ſhort. | Locke, Hearted. | Timorouſly, | / 

2. To be extinct; to ceaſe to be produced, FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS, |. [from | 

| Pſalms, hearted.) Cowardice ; timorouſnel N 

3. To ceaſe; to periſh; to be loſt, FA'INTING. ſ. [from faint.) Deli af 

| Addiſon, temporary loſs of animal motion. Rs 

4. To die; to loſe life. Shakeſpeare, | / Bo 

. To fink; to be torn down, Tiaiab, FA'INTISHNESS. ſ. [from faint] 2 

6. To decay; to decline; to languiſh, neſs in a flight degree; incip! He 

7. To miſs; not to produce its effect. bility. f I 

8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a de- FA'INTLING. a, [from faint.) Ti 01 

ſign. | | feebleminded. 1 11 
9. To be deficient in duty. Wake, FAINTLV. ad. [from faint.] ki 
To FAIL. v. a. 1. Feebly; languidly. 

1. To deſert; not to continue to aſſiſt or 2. Not in bright colours. 1 5. 
ſupply. | Sidney. Locke, 3. Without force of repreſentation 05 
2. Not to aſſiſt; to neglect; to omit to | Sts RN 

help. Davies. 4. Without ſtrength of body. i 
3. Toomit; not to perform, Dryden, . Not yigoroully ; not active. F? 

4. To be wanting to, Kings. | * 


FAT 


with dejection; without 


| Timorouſly 3 


nt, D enbam. 
fl . 
NESS, . [from foint-] 5 

iy — 4 53. want of ſtrength. 
lnadlirity; want of vigour. Spenſer. 


Timorouſneſs; dejection. Shakeſpeare. 


9; TY, a. [from faint. ] Weak ; feeble; 
. ah , 8 Dryden. 
7 5 E axon, 
* cl ; Gegunt of features; hand- 
flip, 4 | Shakeſpeare, 
Not black; not brown; white in the 
; pplexion. Hale. 
u. pleaſing to the eye. Shakeſpeare, 
Clear; pure, Boyle. 


Not cloudy 3 not foul; not tempeſtu- 


Farourable ; proſperous, Prior. 
** Likely to ſucceed, Shakeſpeare, 
Equal; juſt. Shakeſpeare. 


* thods, Temple, 
* þ Not pratifing any fraudulent or inſidi- 
6, | i arts, : P Opes 

| |, Open; direct. Dryden. 

l Gentle; mild; not compulſory. 

; Spen ere 
4 Mid; not ſevere, Milton. 
ha Pafing; civil. Shakeſpeare. 

&, Equitable ; not injurious, ilton, 
wr |. Commodious ; eaſy, Shakeſpeare, 


. ad, [from the adjective.] 
Gently ; decently 3 without violence, 


| Locke, 

Cirily; complaiſantly, =AShakeſpeare, 
10 fappily ; ſucceſsfully, Shakeſpeare, 
On good terms, » Collier, 


„A beauty; elliptically a fair evoman, 
Dryden, 
honeſty ; juſt dealing. Arbuthnot, 
N. |. [ fire, French.] An annual or 
utc meeting of buyers and ſellers, 


; 10 Llrom fair.] A 
Nur. 
ILY, ad, [from fair.] 


' beautifully, 


> Commodicuſly ; conveniently, Dryden, 
Honeſtly ; zuſtly; without ſhift, 
ltzenuouſly ; plainly ; openly, 

 Lantidly ; 


preſent given 
Ben Fobnſon. 


plainly 5 openly." Pop 
without finiſtrous interpret- 
1 : Dryden, 
bout violence to right reaſon. 

g Dr den, 
1 Without blots, 's 
Umpletely ; w'thout any deficience, 
_ „ [from fair.] 
bed; elegance of form. 


| Sidn: „ 
Hell); candour; ingenuity. £ 


Not effected by any inſidious or unlawful 


Arbuthnet, © 


Shakeſpeare,” 


Aiterbury, 


FAT 


FA'IRSPOKEN, a. [from fair and ſpeak, 
Bland and civil in Langes addreſs. 1 


| : Hooker, 
FAIRY. ſ. [ranh$, Saxon.] 

1. A kind of fabled being ſuppoſed to ap- 

pear in a diminutive human form, and to 


dance in the meadows, and reward cleanli- 
lineſs in houſes; an elf; a fay. 
2. Enchantreſs, | Shakeſpeare. 
FA'IRY. a. 
1. Given by fairies. Dryden, 
2. Belonging to fairies, Shakeſpeare. 


FAITRYSTONE, /. A fione found in 
. Pits, 254 
FAITH. /. [ foi, French.] 
1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 
\ | Hooker, Hammond, 
2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by 
the Chriſtian church. A#s, Com. Prayer, 
4. Tenet held. | Shakeſpeare. 
5. Truſt in the honeſty or veracity of ano- 
ther, Wy ; 
6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence, Milton. 
7 Honour; ſocial confidence. Dryden, 
8. Sincerity z honeſty z veracity. 
. Promiſe given. 


Shakeſpeare. 
| : Shakeſpeare. 
FAIV'THBREACH, ſ. | faith and breach,} 

Breach of fidelity; perfidy. Shakeſpeare. 

FAI'THED. a. [from faith.,] Honeſt ; fin- 

.*  cere, Shakeſpeare, 

FAITHFUL. a. [ faith and full.] | 

1. Firm in adherence to the truth of reli- 
gion, Epbeſians. 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to allegi- 
ance. „ ilton. 
3. Honeſt; upright ; without fraud. 
4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe. 
| . Dryden, 
FAI'THFULLY. ad. from faithful. | | 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in God. 
3. With ſtrict adherence to duty. 
5 Shakeſpeare, 
4. Without failure of performance, 
Se Dryden, 
5, Sincerely z with ſtrong promiſes, 

: | Bacon, 
6. Honeſtly; without fraud. South. 
7. Confidently ; ſteadily. Shakeſpeare, 

FA'ITHFULNESS. , | from faithful. 

1. Honeſty ; veracity, Pſalms, 
2. Adherence to duty; loyalty, Dryden, 

FAI'THLESS. a. [| ſrom faith. ] 

1. Without belief in the revealed truths of 
religion; unconverted, Hookers 


gravel 


2, Perfidious; diſloyal,z not true to duty, 

Shakeſpea: a. 

FAIU'THLESSNESS, ſ. [from faithleſs. 

1. Treachery; perfidy. 
* 


75 3 


2 Un- 


FAL 


2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
FAI'TOVUR. .. [ faitard, Fr.] A ſcoundrel ; 


a raſcal; a mean fellow. Spenſer. 
FAKE. /. A coil of rope. Harris. 


FAL. CA DE. ſ. {from falx, falcis, Latin.] A 

Horſe is ſaid to make falcades, when he 
throws himſelf upon his haunches two or 
three times, as in very quick curvets. 


FA'LCATED, a. ¶ falcatus, Latin.] Hock - 


© ed; bent like a ſcythe. Harris. 
FALCA'TION, ſ. Crpokedneſs. Brown, 
FA'LCHIN. /. ¶ fauchon, French. ] A ſhort 


* ' Crooked ſword ; a cymeter. ' Dryden, 
FALCON. /. ¶ faulcon, French. 
1. A hawk trained for ſport. Walton, 
2. A ſort of cannon, Harris. 


FA LCONER. ſ. [ faulconnier, French. ] One 
who breeds and trains hawks, emple. 
Fa LCONTE T. f. [French, falconette.] A 
ſort of ordnande. 5 

FA'LDACE. /. [ faldagium, barbarous Lat.] 


A privilege reſerved of ſetting up folds for 


eep. | Harris, 
FA'LDING. ſ. A kind of coarſe cloth. 
FA'LDSTOOL. ſ. [ald or L N Pool. 
A kind of ſtool placed at the ſouth fide o 
the altar, at which the kings of England 
kneel at their coronation, © © 7 
To FALL. v. n. pret. I fell; compound pret, 
I bave 22 Faln. | pellan, Saxon.]J 
1. To drop from a higher place, 
1 Sbaleſpegre. 
2. To drop from an erect to a prone 
oſture. „ 
3. To drop; to be held no longer. As. 
4. To move down any deſcent, Burnet. 
5. To drop ripe from the tree, Iſaiab. 
6. To paſs at the outlet: as a river. 


| Arbutbnot. 
7: To be determined to ſome particular'di- 
—_— © 5+. 


8. To apoſtatiſe ; to depart from faith or 


r Milton. 
9. To die by violence. Milion. 
10. To come to a ſudden end. Davies. 


11. To be degraded from an high ſta- 
tion. 
12. To decline from power or empire. 
FCC Aadiſon. 
13. To enter into any ſtate worſe than the 
— RES Dryden. 
14. To decreaſe; to be diminiſhed, 4 
15. To ebb; to grow ſhallow, ' | 
16, To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs 
price. TY FED 7. 75 


17. To ſink; not to amount to the full. 


18. To be rejected; to become null. 
19. To decline from viclence' to calm- 
Neſs. © 8 ö ' 
20. To enter into any new ſtate of body 
or mind. F Enclles, 


21. To fink into an air of diſcontens 


30. To come by any miſchance od 


| 33” To become the property of any 
* | 


| 35. To be born; to ee 
36. To FALL away. bg 
37+, To FALL away, Torevolt; we 


to fade, 


43. To comply; to yield to. 


54. To FALL over, To revolt; f 


FAL 


jection. 
22. To ſink below ſomething ix | 
pariſon, Te "SM 
73. To happen; to befal. 5 1 
4. To come by chance; to hit 

25, To come in a lated . 4 
26. La come unexpeſtedly, 
27. To begin any thing with wa. 
vehemence, 777" i why 
28. To handle or treat direQly, | 


29. To come vindictively, a; a ; 
ment, 


poſſeſſor. 


31. To drop or paſs by cancleſlebt 
prudence. 


32. To come forcibly and urrefiſtibly 


\ 
y 


„ chance, inheri ance, Dy 
34. To languiſh ; to grow faint, 


allegiance, 5 
38. To FALL, away. Ta apoſtiſe, 
39 To FALL away, To periſh; 
oft, 1 
40. To FALL away, To decline gu 


41. To FALL back, To fail of am 
purpoſe. 
42. To FAL ＋ back, To recede; u 
away. „ 

423. To FAT down. To proſtrate} 
in adoration. 
44. To Farr down, To fink; 
ſand, 5 

45. To FALL down, To bend 2 
ant. a N 
46. To FALL from. To revolt; to! 
from adherence, ty 
47. To Far L in. To concur; 88 
cide. „55 e 


G of, To ſeparate; 
88 4 - Sho 4 
50. To FALL off. To periſh; ; 
away, | 
51. To FALL off, To apoſtatiſe, 
52. To FALL on, To begin eager 
any thing. I 
73. Jo Fat on. To make an a . 


Shak 


fert from one fide to the wo | 
E B ; bal 


1 


FAL 


. to 2 2 
J Fall cut. To quarrel; to * 1 
J FALL cut. To happen; 3 


Er. 


To Fart u. To begin eagerly to 


1 Fart to. To apply himſelf to. 


Jo be ſubject to. 
1 FALL m_ a Tele. 


| 7, Far. undery To be ranged with, | 


Addiſon, 
% Fats upon, To attack; to in- 


le. „To attempt. 

1 Fall upon . f 8 Holder. 
: To ruſh againſt, | 

% FALL pen Addiſon. 


; . . A. 

To drop; to let fall. Shakeſpeare. 
To nk; to depreſs. Bacon. 
To diminiſh in value; to let fink in 
38 | Locke, 
Jo vean; to bring forth. 
oe” a Shakeſpeare, 
, [from the verb.) 

The act of dropping from on high. 

The act of tumbling from an eret 


ure. 

The violence ſuffered in dropping from 
u W. Locke, 
Death ; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. 
Nun; diſſoluüion. Denbam. 
Downfal ; loſs of greatneſs; declenfion 
x eminence ; degradation. Daniel, 
Declenfion of greatneſs, power, or domi- 
ui : Hooker, 
[iminution 3 decreaſe of price, Child. 
Declnation or diminution of ſound ; 
eto mufick Milton. 
Deglivity ; ſteep deſcent, Bacon, 
 Gitaraft; caſcade, | Pope. 


Autumn ; the fall of the leaf. 
lt; to 


1 %, a fail of ſnow. 
The act of felling or cutting down, 
a COU, 4. { fallacieux, F rench.] 
frucing miflake; ſophiſtical. 


r; to 


rate; 
babe 


iſh; 9 Decetfl mocking expeQation. 


ile, 
eagerly 


Jallitally ; with purpole to deceive. 


an aſa LCOUSNESS, [, 4 8 
E 1 [from fe lacious,] 
volt; 1 +0} [ fallocia, Latin.] Sophiſm 
* 10 Wifice ; deceittul argument, 
— Jidaey. 


. Shakeſpeare, 


Ide outlet of a current into any other 


ler. . Addiſon, 


Dryden, 
Aly thing that falls in great quanti- 


South, 


3 Alilton, . 
OUSLY. ad, from fallacious.] 


Brown. 


FAL 


FALLIBYLITY. / [from fallik,) Liable- 


neſs to be deceived, Watts. 


FA'LLIBLE, a. [ fallo, Latin.) Liable ts 


errour, Taye. 


| a 
FALLING. ſ. [from fall.] Indentings ops 
Adai 


poſed to prominence. 


| one. 
FA'LLINGSICKNESS. /. [ fall and 2 


neſs.] The epilepſy; a diſeaſe in which 
the patjent is without any warning de- 
prived at once of his ſenſes, and falls 
down, : 7 


FALL OW. a. [palepe, dean. z 
1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 
Clarendon, 


2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of 
ha: | Hayward. 
3. Plowed, but not ſowed. Hawel. 


4. Unplowed; uncultivated. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Unoccupied; neglected. 
FA LLOW. þ. [from the adjective.] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 


again. Mortimer, 
2. Ground lying at reſt, © Rowe, 
To FA'LLOW. v. n. To plow in order to 3 
ſecond plowing. Mortimer, 


FA'LLOWNESS, /. [from fallow.] Bar- 
renneſs; an exemption from bearing fruit. 


RE Donne, 
FALSE. &, [ falſus, Latin, ] 
1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
is not thought, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Not phyfically true; conceiving that 
which does not exiſt. Davies. 
3. Suppoſititious; ſuccedaneous, Bacon; 
4. Deceiving expectation. L' Eftrange. 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
6. Not honeſt ; not juſt, | Donne, 
7. TFreacherous ; perfidious; traiterous, 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical z not real. 
To FALSE, v. a. | from the noun, ] 
1. To violate by failure of veracity, 
Spenſer, 
2. To deceive, Spenſer, 
3. To defeat; to balk; to evade, : 
„ Spenſer. 
FALSEHE ART ED. a. [ falſe and Heart.] 
Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; hol- 


low. Bacon. 


FA'LSEHOOD. ſ. [from falſe.] 
t. Want of truth; want of veracity, 
2. Want of honeſty; treachery. 
Milton, 
3. A lie; a falſe aſſertion. 
FALSELY. as. [from falſe.] 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly. 
50 Government of the Tongue, 
2. Erroneouſly ; by miſtake, Smalridge. 
3. Perfidiouſſy; treacherouſly. | 
FA'LSENESS. /. ffrom falſe.] 
1. Contrariety to truth. 


Hudibras. 


| 
| 
| 
F 
| 


FAM 


2. Want of veracity ;' violation of promiſe. 
3. Duplicity ; deceit. Hammond, 


4. Treachery; perfidy; traitorouſneſs. 
i g ; Rogers, 
FA'LSER, from falſe.] A deceiver. 
FALSIFIA'BLE. ad. from faiffy.] Liable 
to be counterfeited, | 


FALSIFICA'TION, /. [ falffication, Fr.] 
1. The act of counterteiting any thing ſa 
as to make it appear what it is not. 

XA Bacon, 

* N Pre f Broome. 
ALSIFIER. ſ. [from fal. 

1. One Lale, that mak es 
any thing ſeem what it is not. Peyle. 

„r. L'Efrange. 

To FA'LSIFY, v. a. [ falfifier, French. ] 

1. To counterfeit; to forge. Hooker, 
2. To confute; to prove falle, 

| Addiſon, 

3. To violate by falſehood. 

To FA'LSIFY. v. . To tell lies. 


FALSITY. f. [ fa/fitas, Latin, ] 
3. Falſehood; contrariety to truth, 
Sandys. 
2. A lye; an errour, Glanville, 
To FA'LTER. v. n. [wvaultur, Iſlandick.] 
1. To heſitate in the utterance of words, 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 


Shakeſpeare, 
3. To fail in any ac of the underſtand- 
ing. Locke. 


To FA'LTER. v. a. To cleanſe; to ſift. 

FA'LTERINGLY. ad. | from falter.] With 
befitation 5 with difficulty. 

To FA'MBLE. v. 3. | fambler, Daniſh.] To 


FAN 
2. Aequaintance 3 habitude, 


3. Eaſy intercourſe, 


To FAMILIARIZE, „ „ re 2 
French } . [fa hs hog t. 
1. To make eaſy by habitude, CIFU 


FAMULIARLY, ad, [from nity 


* on 


. 


2. To brin down 
n ow i late of 


1. Unceremoniouſſy; With freaked 


2. commonly : frequent! k 
3. Eafily; without — | 


| AMT LLE. [en famille, French,] n 
mily way, : IL 5 ä 
FA MIL V. J. | familia, Latin,] 5g 


* 


1 7 claſs; a tribe; a ſpecies, 
Knolles, i | 


To FA'MISH. v. . 
FA'MISHMENT. /, [from fan. 


F 
F 


To FAN. 5. a. 


FANA'TICISM. ſ. [from fanatich 


FANATIC K. a. [ 
_ thuſfiaſtick ; ſuperſtit o 


heſitate, Skinner. 
FAVE. ſ. | fama, Latin. ] 
1. Celebrity; renown, Addiſon, 
2. Report; rumour. of 
FA MED. a. [from fame.] Renowned ; ce- 
lebrated; much talked of, Dryden. 
FA MELESS. a. Without fame. May. 
FAMILIAR. @. [ familiaris, Latin.] 
1. Domeſtick; relating to a family, 
Pope, 
2. Affable; not formal; eaſy in conver- 
„„ SL abeſpeare. 
3. Unceremonious ; free. Sidney, 
4. Well known. Waits, 
5. Well acquainted with; accuſtomed, 
6. Common; frequent. Locke, * 
7. Eaſy; unconſtrained. Aaddiſan. 
8. Too nearly acquainted. Camden. 


FAMILIAR, /. An intimate; one Jong 
acquainted. Rogers. 
FAMILIA'RITY, f. [ familiarite, French.] 
1. Eafinzſs of converſation; omiſſion of 
ceremony. VVV 


FANA'TICK. /. {from 


nie than reafogs 


To FA Mist. v. a. [from 
South. A 


FA'MQUS. a, | fameux, French. ] Re 


FA'NCIFUL. a. | fancy an 


1. Thoſe 
houſehold, 
3. Thoſe that deſcend from one « 
progenitor; a race; a generating, 


who live-in the {ame bf 


INE. ſ. { famine, French,] 8 
of food; £16 ; 


1. To kill with hunger; to flare, 
| d 


2. To kill by deprivation of anyth 
ceſſary. he * 7 
To die of hut 


of food. 
AMO'SITY. .. 


| 
175 


Renown. 


ed ; celebrated. Peacban. 
AMOUSLV. ad, [from famas.] 
celebrity z with great fame, 
AN. ſ. [vannus, Latin. 
1. An infirument uſed by ladies ta 
the air and cool themſelves, 
2. Any thing ſpread out like a 
fan, | L 
3. The inſtrument by which the g 
blown away. al 
4. Any thing by which the air 13 
5. An inſtrument to raiſe the 


1. To cool or recreate with 2 
2. To ventilatez to affect dy a 
motion. 


3. To ſeparate, as by winnovit 


us frenzy. 
[ fanaticus, Lali 
us. 
the adjeftin 
d with wild 
d fall.] 
uided by 1 
V. 


thuſiaſm; religio 


enthuſiaſt; a man ma 


1. Imaginative; rather 


FAN FAR 


imagination, not the FA/NCLESS. a. [from fang.] Toothleſs; 
Kel by the. TR, without tenth. [from fangs] Shakeſpeare, 
| zr. ad. [from fanciful.) Ac- FA'NGOT, ſ. A quantity of Wares. 
Eu he wildneſs of imagination. FA'NNEL, J. [ fanon, French.] A fort of 
2 NESS. f. [from fanciful.} Ad- ornament like a ſcarf, worn about the left 
* to the pleaſures of imagination. arm of a maſs prieſt. „ 


„Latin. 0 FA NN ER. /, [from fan. ] One that plays a 
1. 3 power 95 which the fan. 1 fan] iab. 
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\ ion; | 
ar | = irſelf images and repreſenta= FA'NTASIED. a. [from fantaſy. ] Filled 
8 al Granville, with fancies, hakeſpeare. 

1 opinion bred rather by the imagina- FANTA'SM, ſ. [See Pn AN TASLM.] 

han the reaſon. Clarendon, FANTA'STICAL, 


te: idea; conception of things, FANTA/STICK. 5 © [ fontaftigue, Fr.] 
; Addiſon, 1. Irrational ;' bred only in the imagina- 
Image; conception; thought. tion. 5 8 
Shakeſpeare, 2. Subſiſting only in the fancy ; imaginary. 
pchnstion; liking; fondneſs. 3. Capricious; humorous; unſteady. 
Collier, 4. Whimfical ; fanciful. Sidney. Addi 
price; humour; whim, Dryden, FANTA'STICALLY, ad. {from Fantaſtical. 1 
Flick ; idle ſcheme 3 vagary. 1. By the power of imagination. 
| L'Eftrange. 2. Capriciouſly; hymorouſly, + 
hing that pleaſes or entertains, 1 Sbateſpaare. 
8 Bacon. 3. Whimſically. — 
cx. v. . [from the noun.] TO FANTA'STICALNESS. 2 f. [from Fantaſti- 
Pe; to believe without being able to FANTA!STICKNESS. jo cal.] 
4 Sprat, 1. Humorouſneſs; mere compliance with 
INCY, v. 4. 3 fancy. 
To pourtray in the mind; to 1magine, 2. Whimſicalneſs; unreaſonableneſs. 
To like; to be pleaſed with. | Tlotſove 
| Raleigh, 3. Caprice; unfteadineſs, 
[MONGER. J. One who deal: in FA'NTASY, ſ. [ fantafie, French. 
bs of imagination, Shakeſpeare, 1. Fancy; imagination; the power of ima- 


| Ke CYSICK. a, [ fancy and fick.} One pining, Davies. Newton. 

* e diſtemper is in his own mind. 2. Idea; image of the mind, Spenſer, 

ut L'Eftrange. 3. Humour; inclination. Whitgift. 
|. | fare, French, ] A temple conſe- FAP. a, Fuddled ; drunk. Shakeſpearte 

td to religion, Phillips. FAR. ad. [peon, Saxon. 

* FARON, ſ. French. ] 1. To great extent in length. Priar. 

f Abully; a hector. 22. To a great extent every way. Prior. 

11 Abluſterer; a boaſter of more than he 3. To a great diſtance progreiively, 

1 perform, Dryden, Shakeſpedire. 

m RON A PE. /. [from farfaron, Fr.] 4. Remotely ; at a great diſtance, 

: Wer; a tumour of fictitious dignity, . Rnalete 

A i Sevift, 5. To a diſtance. Naleig b. 
NC. v. a, [pangan, Saxon.] To 6. In a great part. Judges. 


tt; topripe; to clutch. Shakeſpeare. In reat proportion; 

n N IP 285 Ln a 8 eat proportion; by many de- 
the long tuſks of a boar or other ani- 38. To a great height; magnificently, 

3 Shakeſpeare, ; i Shakeſpeare. 
{nas z the talons, 9. To a certain point; to a certain degree. 
* ſicot or other thing by which hold | Hammond. Tilletſor. 
. 0 5 Evelyn. 10. It is uſed often in compoſition; as, far- 

ES (from farg.] Furniſhed with ſporting, far- ſeeing. 

Bur long teeth; furniſhed with inſtru- FAR-FETCH:; ſ. | far and fetch,] A deep 
* \ Imitation of fangs, Phillips. ſtratagem. Hudibras. 
| [from Fangan, Saxon. ] Silly FAR-FE'TCHED. a. [ far and fetch. ] 
M; trifling heme, 1. Brought from places remote. DZ7iltam. 


0 8 - h 
WED, a rom fangle.] It is ſcarcely 2. Studiouſly ſought; elaborately ſtraincd. 
ut in new fongled 3 vainly fond of 
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by 1 1 Qick wits be in defire new FAR. PIERCING. &. L far and pierce.] 
W Hiſcham, Striking, or penetrating a great Wey. Pepe. 
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FAR 


FAR-SHOO'TING. a, Shooting to a great 
diſtance, 
FAR. 2. 
1. Diſtant; remote. Dryden. 
2. From Far, From a remote place. 
FAR. ſ. [contrated from farrow;] Young 


pigs. 

To F ARCE. v. a. [ farcio, Latin.] 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingredi- 
ents, 

2. To extend; to ſwell out. 
Shakeſpeare. 


FARCE; 5. [ farcer, French, to mock.] A 


dramatick repreſentation written without 
regularity. | Dryden, 
FA'RCICAL. a. [from farce.] Belonging to 
a farce, Gay. 


FA RCV. ſ. [ farcin, Fr.] The leproſy of 


horſes. 
FA'RDEL. /. [ fardello, Italian.] A bundle; 
a little pack, __ » Shakeſpeare, 
To FARE, v. n. [panan, Saxon, ] | 
1. To go; to paſs; to travel, Fairfax. 
2. To be in a ſtate good or bad. Waller. 
3. To proceed in any train of conſequences 
good or bad. Milton, 
4. To happen to any one well or ill. 
South, 
5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained, 


Br 0WN, 
FARE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Price of paſlage in a vehicle by land or 
by water. Dryden, 
2. Food prepared for the table; proviſions. 

FAREWELL. ad. 
I, The parting compliment; adieu. | 
Shakeſpeare, 

2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſ- 

ſion of ſeparation without kindneſs, 
| Waller. 
FAREWE'LL. ſ. Leave; act of departure, 
| 1 Milton. 


FARIN A/ CEOUsS. a. I from farina, Latin. 


Mealy; taſting like meal. 
FARM. /. [ ferme, French. 
1. Ground let to a tenant ; ground culti- 
vated by. another man upon condition of 
paying part of the profit. Hayward. 
2. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture 
of tenahts, | Sperſer, 
To FARM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
2, To take at a certain rate. Camden. 
3. To cultivate land. 
FARMER. /. [ fermier, French. ] 
1. One who cultivates hired ground, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. One who cultivates ground. Mortimer. 
FA'RMOST. /. [ſuperlative of far.] Moſt 
diſtant, Dtyden. 
FA RN ESS. . [from far.] Diſtance; re- 
moteneſs. Carew, 


Arbuthnet, 


. FARRA'GO. 


Taſſer. 


Carew. 


FA'RROW. |, [ 


FARRA'GINOUS. „ WO 
, Formed of different Rog, 
Latin.) Y 
confuſed] i 
by. eee 
A'RRIER, erri 
* — 9 
2. One who profeſſes the medicinedty, 


To FA'RRIER, +, », 


: from | 
practiſe phyſick or 4 benen 


Murgery on he 


Feanh, Sax 
pig. : * a 


To FA'RROW, . 4. To bring py 


FART. + {refir, Saxon] W. 
OY [refir, Saton.] Wind in 


To FART. v. 4. To break Wind 1 
FARTHER. ad. ¶ We ought to writ f 
and furtheſt, FonSon, punden, zu 
a greater diſtance; to a greater df 
more remotely, 
FARTHER. a, [ſuppoſed from je, 
probably from forth, ] 
1. More remote; 
2. Longer; tending to a greater dif 


I 
FA'RTHERANCE, ſ. [thore propel 
therance.] Encouragement ; promaty 
FARTHERMO'RE, ad. [more prope 
thermore. | Beſides; over and bone; 
A 6 
Te FARTHER. v. 4. [more proper u 
ther.] To promote; to facilitate; t 
ae ) 
FA'RTHEST. ad. [more properly fa 
1. At the greateſt diſtance, 

2. To the greateſt diſtance, 
FA'RTHEST, a, Moſt diſtant ; rem 
FA'RTHING. ſ. [reon$1:ng, San, 

1. The fourth of a penny. 

2. Copper money. 
3. It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyp 
cal: as, it is not worth a farthng; 
verbial. | 
FA'RTHINGALE. ſ. A hoop, uſedto1 
the petticoat, | | 
FA'R THINGSWORTH, .. As nuch 
ſold for a farthing. Ae 
F.A'SCES. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] Rods ancient) 

before the conſuls. l 
N 8 A fillet; a band 
FA'SCIATED. a. I from faſcia, Lat.) 


Wi th fillets „ F 
FASCIA'TION. /. { faſcia, Lat. — 


To FA'SCINATE. v. 4. [ faſt, 
To bewitch; to enchant; to influ 
ſome wicked and ſecret manner. 

Decay of 

FASCINA/TION. /. [from faſcinate, | 

power or act of bewitching _— 7 p 


AS 


| 1] A faggot. + 
J pin. / (Freacd- — 
als NOUS, 4. [ faſcinum, Lat,] Cauſed 
oy ing by witchcraft. Harvey, 

KON. 14 10 * Ns | with 
14 rom; make; ſtate of any e 


ard to appearance. 


ne make or cut of cloaths. 


9 5 Shakeſpeare, 
aner; fort 3 way. Hayward. 
— operating upon dreſs, or any do- 


Cuſtom; general practice. Tillotſon. 
Manner imitated from another; way 


liſhed by precedent. Shakeſpeare. 
LE General approbation 3 mode. 2 Pe. 
Rank; condition above the vulgar, ; 
bell Raleigh, 
ite fy Any thing worn. — Shakeſpeare. 
Sa} \ The ſarcy; a diſtemper in horſes; the 
1 ile ies leproſy, Shakeſpeare. 


SON. v. 4. [ fagonner, French. ] 
Io form; to mould; to figure. Raleigh, 
To fit ; to adayt 5 to accommodate, 

| Spenſer, 
To caſt into external appearance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tomake according to therule pretcribed 
caſio, Locke. 
OVA BLE. a, [from faſhion, ], 
Approved by cuſtom z eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 
. Rogers. 
Made according to the mode. Dryden, 
Obſervapt of the mode. Shakeſpeare. 
Hning rank above the vulgar, and ge- 
podility, 

HONABLENESS. ſ. [from faſhion- 
] Modiſh elegance. Locke, 
IONABLE, ad. from faſhionable. ] 
amanner conformable to cuſtom; with 
Kh elegance. South, 
HoxIS T. /. {from faſpion.] A fol- 
r of the mode; a coxcomb. 
WT. v. n, | faftan, Gothick.] 

Lo abſtain from food. Bacon. 
Tomortify the body by religious abf:- 
ce, Bible, 
/ {from the verb.] 

Abſtinence from food. Taylor. 


1 Religious mortification by abſtinenge; 
D nous humiliation, Atterbury, 
we l, 4. [fzpr, Saxon, ] | h 
* tim; immoveable. ; Milton. 
wong; impreznable, Spenſer. 
* l. Temple, 
7 beep; found, Shakeſpeare. 
firm in adherence, Aſcbam. 


ben Je, Welſh.] Speedy; quick ; 
3 Davies, 


FAST ard loo! 7 : | 
E. 2 . 
— Vacertain variable 3 


Vel, J. Sidney, 


FAST. ad. 1 1 
1. Firmly; immoveably. | we 
2, Cloſely 2 nearly, F * Knolles 
3. Swiftly; nimbly, X Daniel, 
4. Frequently. Hanmond. 
To FA'STEN, v. a. [from fa. 

1. To make faſt; to make irm. Dryden, 
2. To hold together; to cement; to link. 
3. To affix; to conjoin. . Swift, 
4. To ſtamp; to impreſs. « Shakeſpeare, 
5. To ſettle; to confirm. Decay of Piety. 
6. To lay on with ſtrength, ryden, 

To FA'STEN, v. n. To fix himſelf. 

FA'STENER, /. [from faſten.] One that 
makes faſt or firm, 

FASTER. /. {from faf.] Hz who abſtains 
from food. | 

FA STHANDED. a. [ faft and band.] Ava- 


ricious; cloſehanded; covetous. Bacon. 


FAS TTDIOSTT V. /. [from faſtidious.] Diſ- 


dainfulneſs. wift. 
FASTTDIOUS, 4. L faſtidisfus, Lat.] Diſ- 
dainful; ſqueamiſh ; delicate to a vice. 
| Ben Fohnſon. South. 
FASTIDIOUSLY. ad. [from Faſtidious.] 
Diſdainfully; ſqueamiſhly. 
Government of the Tongue. 
FASTI'GIATED. @. | faftigiatus, Latin. ] 
Roofed with a ſlope. | 
FA/STINGDAY. a. [ faft and day.] Day 


of mortification by abſtinence, Taylor. 
FA'STNESS. ſ. [rom faß.] . 

1. Firmneſs; firm adherence, Bacon, 

2, Strength ; ſecurity. Davies. 


3. A ftrong place; a place not eaſily 
forced. . 2 
4. Cloſeneſs; conciſeneſs ; not diffuſion, 
| | Aſcham, 
FA'STUOUS., @. [| faftuoſus, Lat.] Proud 
haughty, 
FAT, a. [pæx, Saxon, þ 


1. Fullfed ; plump; fleſhy, Arbuthnot. 
2, Coarſe ; groſs ; dull. Dryden, 
3. Wealthy; rich, ton. 


FAT. /. An oily and ſulphureous part of 
the blood, depoſited in the cells of the 
membrana adipoſa, from the innumera- 
ble little veſſels which are ſpread amongſt 
them. | 

FAT. f. ſpzr, Saxon.] A veſſel in which 
any thing is put to ferment or be ſoaked, 

commonly written vat. 

To FAT. v. a. {fromthe noun.] To make 

fat; to fatten. —  * 

To FAT, v. n. To grow fat; to grow full 

. fleſhed, : 

FA'TAL. @. [ fatalis, Latin. ] : 

1. Deadly; mortal; deftruftive; cauſing 
deſtruction, © © Dryden. 
2. Proceeding by deſtiny; inevitable; ne- 
ceilary. - .. Ps Es Tillerſoms 


LC Eftrange, 
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FAT 


3. Appointed by deſtiny. Bacon. 


FA'TALIST. hþ from fate,] One who | 
maintains that all things happen by invin- 


Cible neceſſity. Rohn Watts, 
FATALITY. /. [ fatalite, French.] 

1. Predeſtination; predetermined order or 
ſeries of things and events, 

2. Decree of fate, 

3. Tendency to danger. 
FA'TALLY. ad. {from fatal.] | 
1. Mortally; deſtructively; even to death, 
, 2+ By the decree of fate. Bentley. 
FA'TALNESS, /. [from fatal.] Invincible 
_. neceffity. 

FATE. /. [ fatum, Latin,] 

1. Deſtiny; an eternal ſeries of ſueceſſive 
cauſes. Milton. 
2. Event predetermined. Shakeſpeare, 

3. Death; deſtruction. Dryden. 
4. Cauſe of death. Dryden, 
FA TED. a. [from fute.] 

Dryden. 


King Cha F le bl . 
Browne. 


1. Decreed by fate. 
2. Modelled in any matter by fate. Prior. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. 


18 | | Dryden. 

FA'THER. /. {paSen, Saxon.] | 

1. He by whom the ſon or daughter is be- 

_ gotten, Bacon, 

2, The firſt anceſtor, Romans. 
3. The appellation of an old man. 

| Camden, 

4. The title of any man reverend, 

Shakeſpeare. 

5. One who has given original to any thing 

good or bad, Geneſis, 

6. An eccleſiaſtical writer of the firſt 

centuries, | Stilling ect. 

7. One who acts with paternal care and 

tenderneſs. Job. 


8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor. 
8 Aua diſon. 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. 


: Dryden. 
10. The appellation of the firſt perſon of 


the adorable Trinity. Taylor. 
11. The compellation of God as Creator. 
| Commun Prayer, 
FA'THER-IN-LAW. ſ. | from fatber. ] 
The father of one's huſband or wife. 


| Addiſon, 
To FA'THER. v. 4. 

1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. 

2. To ſupply with a father. . 

3. To adopt a work. Sift, 

4. *To:aſcribe to any one as his offspring, or 

production. ooker, 

FRA THERHOOD. ſ. [from faiber.] The 

chaacter of a father. Hall. 

FATHERLESS. a, from fatber.] Without 

a father. 88 Sandys. 

FA THERLINESS. /. [from fatber.] The 
toenderneſs of a father, | 


South, . 


FATIGUE. ſ. [ fan 


TA TEHERLV. a, Ton . 
- 200 a father, SO N 
"'THERLY, d. ld de 
father. on in the man 
FA'THOM. |. Lr 
* A meafure of hend, 


2. Reach; pe ion; 
_ : PTY | ma__ 
0 FA'THOM. ©, a, [from 
1. To encompaſs 2 => 
or encircling, ;, 
2. — 2 to maſter. 
To ſound; 1 
$5 e 
4. To penetrate into; to find the\ 
as, I cannot fathom bis defipn, 
FA'THOMLESS. a. [from fathon,] 
1. That of which no bottom can be 
2. That of which the circumferegce 
be embraced, Shy 
FATIDICAL, a. [ faridicus, Latin, 
| Phetick ; having the power to fare 


FATI'FEROUS. 2. fatifer, Lat.) l 
mortal. 

FA TIG ABLE. a, [ fatigo, Latin, 
wear iet. 

To FA TIG ATE. v. 4. 
weary; to fatigue. 


þ 


Lat, 
„ French. 
1. Wearineſs; laſſitude. 

2. The cauſe of wearineſs ; laben 
To FATI'GUE, v. 4. [ fatigue, | 


tire; to weary, 


FATEIDNEYED. 4. | fat ai 


Fat. 
FA'TLING, ſ. [from fat. ] A you 
fed fat for the ſlaughter, . 
FA'TNER, /. {from far. ] That wh 
fatneſs. | 4 
FA'TNESS, ſ. I from fat. 
1. The quality of being fat; plud 
2. Fat; greaſe, 
3. Unctuous or greaſy matter. 
4. Oleaginouſneſs z ſlimineſs. / 
5. Fertility; fruitfulneſs. 
5. That which cauſes fertility, 
To FA'TTEN, v. 4. [from fat.] 
1. To feed up; to make fleſby 


2. To make fruitful. 
- 3. To feed grofsly; to inen 


To FA'TTEN, v. a. [from a] 
fat; to be pampered. 
FA'TUOUS. a. f fatuus, Latin] 
1. Stupid; fooliſh 3, feeble of i 


2. Impotent; without force, 


FATU'ITY. . [ fatuite, Fr.] Fe 
weakneſs F mid. 4 


7 


ArrrED. a. IL fat and wit.] Heavy; 
5 Sbaleſpeare. 

17. Unctuous; olea- 
| f 4 my Bacon. 
ON, J. [See FaLcnion.] A 
bed ſword. 7.2 den, 
FEL, , [French] The fruit of a ſpe- 


| of the palmtree. : 
FLLOUS. 4. [ fovilia, Latin, ] 
ing of aſhes, | 

ICON, See FALCON. 
zute, French. ] 


Ur. ,. Laute, BY 


offence; light crime; ſomewhat liable 
enſure. 

heſect; want; abſence, 
Puzzle; difficulty. | 
| BUT. ». n. [from the noun, ] To be 
ng; to fail. Spenſer, 
WLT, v. 4. To charge with a fault; 


Con- 
Brown, 


S bakeſpeare, 


cue. 
ILTER, /. {from fault.] An offender, 


Fairfax. 


TENDER. /. [fault and find.} A 


luer. 

TILY. ad. [ from fauliy.] Not rightly; 
per ly. 

LTINESS. [. [from faulty. ] 


Badneſs ; viciouſneſs; evil. 
Delinquency 3 actual offences, Heoker, 
TLESS, a. {from fault.] Without 
perſect. Fairfax, 
ITY, a. [ fautify, French. ] 
city of a fault; blameable z crimi- 
Milton, 
Wrong ; erroneous, 
Deſeftive ; bad in any reſpect. Bacon, 
IVOUR. v. a, | favor, Latin. ] 
6 ſupport ; to regard with kindneſs. 
Bacon. 
vlt with advantages or convenien- 
Addiſon, 
pconduce to; to contribute, | 
le nſemble in feature. Specttator. 
OUR, {. [ favor, Latin.] 5 
Lanes; kind regard, Shakeſpeare, 
pont; defence; vindication. 
x Rogers, 
ulteſs granted. Sidney, 
ty; mildneſs ; mitigation of Re” 
: Swift, 
pm; wed will; pardon, Pſalms, 
et of favour; perſon or thing fa- 
=: Milton. 
batting given by a lady to be worn. 
thing worn openly as a token. 


ture; counten2nce, Sauth. 
| aF. a, [ favorable, French, ] 
*; propitious; aſſectionate. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
«ſe; tender; averſe from cenſure. 


Hooker « 


Sidney. 


Hookey. 


Shakeſpeare, 


 FA'USSEBRAYE. 


FEA 


3. Conducive to; contributing to. 


a | &% - 

4+ Accommodate z convenient. Clarendon, 

5. Beautiful; welt favoured. Spenſer, 

FA VOURABLENESS. /. from favourable, ] 
Kindneſs; benignity. 


| FA'VOURABLY. ad, [from favora'le.] 


Kindly ; with favour. Rogers 
FAVOURED. parricip. a. 
1. Regzarded with kindneſs. Pope. 
2. Featured. With vell or ill, Spenſer, 
FA VvOUREDLVY. ad. With well ot ill, in 
a fair or f ul manner. 
FA*'VOURER. /. {from favour.] One who 
- favours; one who regards with kindneſs or 
tenderneſs, | Daniel. 
FAVOURITE. . [ favori, favorite, Fr.] 
1. A perſon or thing beloved; one regarded 
with favour. Pape. 
2. One choſen as a companion by his ſupe- 
riour. Clarendon. 
FA'VOURLESS. a. [from favaur. / 
1. Unfavoured ; not regarded with kinds 
neſs, | 
2. Unfavouring; unpropitious. Spenſers 
FA'USEN, ſ. A fort of large eel. -' 
7 Cbapman. 
FAUSET, ſ. [ fauſſet, French.] The pipe 
inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the 
liquor, and topped up by a peg or ſpigot. 
ſ. A ſmall mount of 
earth, four fathom wide; erected on the 
level round the foot of the rampart. 
l | | Harris, 
FA'UTOR, /. [Latin; fauteur, French. ] 
Favourer; countenancer. Ben Johnſon. 
FA'UTRESS. .. | faxtrice, Fr.] A woman 
that favours, or countenances. Chapman, 
FAWN, ſ. { faon, French.] A young deer. 
To FAWN. v. n. ; | 
1. To court by friſking before one: as 4 
dog. . Sidney, 
2. To court by any means. South. 
3. To court ſervilely. Milion. 
FA'WNER. ſ. {from fawn.} One that 
fawns; one that pays ſervile courtſhip, 
FA'WNINGLY. ad. [from fawn] In 2 
cringing ſervile way. TY: 
FA'XED. 4. [from pæx, Saxon.} Hairy. 
; 2 Camden 


FAY. ſ. [e, French. > 
. fa an elf. ] Milton. 
2. Faith. [, French. ] Spenſer, 
FE'ABERRY, ſ. A gooteberry, 
To FEAGUE. v. a. { fegen, German, te 
ſweep.] To whip; to chaſtiſe. 
FE'ALTY, /. [ feault?, French.] Duty due 
to a ſuperiour lord, Milton. 
FEAR. /. [peanan, Saxon. ] 
1. Dread; terrour; appreheafion of dans 
ger. : Locke. 
£3 4 a. Awe 


FEE 


| . bruarius, Latin. ] The 
| pany. ft month of the year. 

X | ces Latin. ] N 

I þ 05 ſediment ſubſidence. | 
ale. Arbutbnot. 
xc! G ; | 
JLENCE. [ feculentiay Latin, ] 
LENCY. 1 0 * . h 
"Wines; quality of abounding with 
or ſediment. | 
. feces; ſediment 3 dregs. Boyle. 
LENT. . [ feculertes, Lat.] Foul; 
ui ercrementitious. Glanwille. 


\D, 4. | fecuraus, Lat.] Fruitfulz 


* bk Graunt. 
by: NDA'TION. . U feecundo, Lat.] The 
making prot fick. Brown, 


Ke NIE V. 2. 4. To make fruit- 


NDITY. .. [ feconditè, IN Fruit- 
 cuality of producing or bringing 
4 e Woodward, 
preterite and participle paſſ. of To 
Pope. 
RY, / A partner; or a dependant, 
Shakeſpeare, 
AL., a, [from fædus, Latin, | Re- 
be to league or contract. 


gel Hammond. 

ERARY, J. [from fædus, Latin.] A 
ln feterate ; an accomplice. Shakeſpeare. 
other ERATE. a. | federatus, Lat.] Leagued, 


r 


. (eob, Saxon.] 

Al lends and tenements that are held 
ny acknowledgment of ſuperiority to a 
ter lord. Corvel, 
Property ; peculiarity, Shakeſpeare, 
Reward; gratification z recompenſe, 
Payments occaſionally claimed by perſons 
LO Shakeſpeare, 
Rewards paid to phyſicians or lawyers, | 
FakM, J. | fee and farm.] Tenure 


which lands are held from a ſuperiour 
| Davies. 
Na L. v. a, [from the noun.] | 
Toreward ; to pay. South, 
och. To bribe, Shakeſpeare. 
„ $ To keep in hire, Shakeſpeare. 


k. a. { fuible, French. ] Weak de- 
ine lated; fickly, Smith, 

| SEBLE. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
Ken; toenfeeble 3 to deprive of ſtrength 
over, | Shakeſpeare. 
EML NDPD. a. [ f:eble and mind.] 


1 7 
ak of mind. Theſſalonians, 


BILENESS, . [from feetle,j  Weak- 
1 4; imdecillity ; infirmity. South, 


| LY, ad. [from feeble] Weakly ; with- 


vert U ength. Dryden, 

fi AD. v. «, (Jadan, Goth, te dan, Sax, ] 
oof To ſuzply with food. Arbuthnet, 
1 69 apply; to furniſh. Addiſon, 


3. To graze; to cenſume by cattle. | 
Mortimeg. 

Prior. 
5. To keep in hope or expectation, 


4. To nouriſh ; to cheriſh, 


Knolles. 
6. To delight; to entertain. Bacon. © 
To FEED. v. », 
1. Jo take food. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To prey; to live by eating. Temple, 


3. To paſture z to place cattle to feed, 


4. To grow fat or plump. 
FEED. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Food; that which is eaten, Sidney. 
2. Paſture, Shakeſpeare. 
FE/EDER. ſ. [from feed.] | | 
1. One that gives food. Denham, 
2. An exciter; an encourager. 
Sbateſpeare. 
3. One that eats. Brown, 
4. One that eats nicely. Shakeſpeare. 


To FEEL. v. n. pret. felt; part. pail, felt, 
| [pelan, Saxon.] I 
1. To have perception of things by the 
touch. | 
2. To ſearch by feeling. | 
3. To have a quick ſenſibility of good or 


en. : BE Pepe. 
4. To appear to the touch. Sharpe 
To FEEL. v. a. ä 99 5 l 
1. To perceive by the touch. Judges. 
2. To try; to ſound. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To have ſenſe of; as painful or plea- 

ſant. | _ Creech, 

4+ To be affected by, _ Shakeſpeare. 
5. To know ; to be acquainted with, 

vi Foes he Shakefi. care. 

FEEL. ſ. [from the verb.] The ſenſe of feel- 


ing; the touch, | Sharp. 
FEE'LER, ſ. from "fed.Þ | | 
1. One that feels. Shakeſpeare. | 


2. The horn or antenna'of infects, Derbam. 
FEELING. particip. a. | from feel.] 


1. Expreſſive of great ſenſibility. Sidney. 


2. Senfibly felt. Sou therne. 

FEELING. ſ. [from fee/.] Fra 
1. The ſenſe of touch. Milton. 
2. Senſibility; tenderneſs, Bacon. 
3. Perception. | Watts. 


FEE'LINGLY, ad. | from feeling. ] 
1. With expreſſion of great ſenfibility, 
N : Sidney, 
2. So as to be ſenfibly felt, Raleigh, 
FEET. ſ. The plural of foot, Pope. 
FEE“ TLESS. 4. [from feer.] Without feet. 
, | | Camden, 

To FEIGN. v. a. [ feindre, French. 
1. To invent. 
2. To make a ſhew of. Spenſer. 
3. To make a ſhew of; to do upon ſome 
talſe pretence, 0 Pepe. 


9 4. To 
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FEL 


4. To diſſemble; to conceal, - Spenſer. | 


Ta FEIGN. v. n. To relate falſely; to 
image from the invention. Shakeſpeare. 
FE'IGNEDLY. ad. [ from feign.] In fiction; 
not truly, | Bacon, 
FE'IGNER. /. [from feign.] Inventer; con- 
triver of a fiction. Ben Jobnſon. 
FEIN T. participial a. | for feigned; or feint, 
French. ] Falſe. | 
FEINT. f. ¶ feint, French. !] 


1. A falſe appearance, Spectator. 
2. A mock aſſault. SI Prior. 
FE'LANDERS. ſ. Worms in hawks. 
a Ainſworth, 
To FELVCITATE. v. a. [ feliciter, Fr.] 
1. To make happy. Watts. 
2. To congratulate, Brown. 


FELICITA'TION. /. [from felicitate, } Con- 
gratulation. 
FELICTTOUS. a. [ felix, Lat.] Happy. 
FELICITV. /. [ Felicitas, Lat.] Happineſs; 
proſperity; bliſsfulneſs. Arbutbnot. 
FE LINE. a. | felinus, Latin.] Like a cat; 
pertaining to a cat. Grew. 
FELL. 9. [felle, Saxon.] | 
1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. Fairfax. 
2. Savage; ravenous ; bloody, Pope. 
FELL. ſ. [ relle, Saxon.] The ſkin; the 
hide. Sbaleſpeare. 
To FELL. v. a. [ fellen, German.] 


1, To knock down; to bring to the ground, 
2. To hew down; to cut dowa. Dryden, 


FELL. The preterite of To fall. Milton. 
FE'LLER. /. [from Fell.] One that hews 
down, Tſaiab. 


 FELLYFLUOUS, 2. [el and fluo, Latin, ] 
| Dici 


Flowing with gall. 


ict. 
FE'/LLMONGER. / [from Fell.] A dealer 


in hides. 
FE'LLNESS. .. [from fell. ] Cruelty ; ſavage- 
neſs; fury. Spenſer, 


FE'LLOE. . { felge, Daniſh.] The circum- 


ference of a wheel. Shakeſpeare, 
FELLOW, ſ. 

I. A companion; one with whom we con- 

. ſort, 'S Aſcham, 
2. An aſſociate; one united in the ſame 

affair, ._ Dryden. 

3. One of the ſame kind. aller, 

4. Equal; peer. Fairfax, 


5. One thing ſuited to another; one of a 


pair. | Addiſon, 
6. One like another: as, this knave hath 
not his fellow, 


7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes. 


with fondneſs ; ſometimes with contempt 
as, an honeſt or @ ſorry fellow, 
3. Mean wretch ; ſorry raſcal, Sæviyt. 
9. A member of a college that ſhares its 
revenue. 

To FELLOW, v. a. To ſuit with; to pair 
with, Shakeſpeare, 


FELLOW-C9'MMONER, /, | 


 FE'LONIOUS. 4. {from film] W., 


FEL 
2 Who has the ſame gtd 


2. A commoner at Cami... 
higher order, who dines with f. 
FELLOW CRE "TURE 
- A 
eri fame Creator, 74 Ong 
L -HEIR, » Coheir, + pg 
F ELLOW-HE'LÞAi., . 
FELLOW-LA'BOURER, {, Our \ 
bours in the ſame defipn, 
FELLOW-SE'RVANT, ſ. One tha 
fame maſter, | 
FELLOW-SO'LDIER, {. One wh 
under the fame commander. Hale 
FELLO W.STU/DENT, J. One who 
in company with another, 
FELLOW-SU*'FFERER, J. One who 
In the fame evils, 
1 EE LIN G. f. fellwy a 
ing. 
_ Sympathy, L 
2. Combination; joint intereſt, 4 
FE'LLOW-LIKE, UN [ fallow and 
FELLOWLY. Like a compani 
equal terms, 


} 
FE'LLOWSHIP. .. [from Cale! 
« facie 
a 


0 


I, Companionſhip ; con 
2. Aſſociation; confederacy ; combi 


4+ Partnerſhip ; joint intereſt, l 
5. Company; ſtate of being togethe 
a | Shak 


6. Frequency of intercourſe; cia 


7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal ents 
ments. | | 
8. An eſtabliſhment in the coll 
ſhare in its revenue. | 
9. {In arithmetick,] That rule of 
proportion whereby we balance 200 
depending between divers perſons, 
put together a general ſtock. 
FELLV. ad. | from fell.) Cruelly ; 
manly ; ſavagely. | 
FELO-DE-SE. ſ. [In law.] He that 
mitteth felony by murdering him 
FELON, | felon, French. 
1. One who has committed a capita 
2. A whitlow ; a tumour formed de 
the bone and its inveſting membran 


FE'LON. a, Cruel; traiterous; ich 


FELO'NIOUS. 4. {from fim.} M 
traiterous; villanous; malignant 


FELO'NIOUSLY, ad. [from 


a felonious way. 


4 great degree. FE 


- 


f EN 


Janie Fr.] A erime de- 
Ae che law. Shakeſpeare. 
| The preterite 0 feel. | 


pelx, Saxon. 


aun made of wool united without 


ing | Shakeſpeare. 
YL r 
b. ſkin. Mortimer. 
2 a, [from the noun.] = 
L without weaving. | ale, 
Ink. v. 4. [from felt.] To clot 
der like felt. Fairfax. 
ca, [, { felew, Fr.] A ſmall open 
w! 7 


; f 
LE. / [ femelle, Fr.] A ſhez one o 
ex 40 brings young. Shakeſpeare. 
LF, 4. Not maſculine; belonging to 
Dryden, 
ert. . (French. ] A married wo- 
an 4 Blount, 
Sel, J. [French.] A fingle woman. 
NALITY. / [from fæmina, w 


ale nature. rown, 


5 ININE, a. [ femininus, Latin. ] 

4 hf the ſex that brings young; female. 
n oft; tender; delicate. Milton. 
Pani feminate z emaſculated, Raleigh, 


NINE. /. A ſhe; one of the ſex that 


J 8s Young, : Milton. 
ocle RAL. a. [ femoralis, Lat.] Belonging 
W: thigh, f Sharps 


penn, Saxon.] A marſh ; low and 
| ground; a moor; a bog. Abbot. 
ERRY, /. n and berry. ] A kind of 
kberry, | Skinner. 
./ [from defence, ] 
urd; ſecurity z outwork; defence, 

Incloſure; mound; hedge. Dryden. 
be art of fencing z defence. Sbaleſp. 


dull in defence. Shakeſpeare, 
NCE. v. a. 
ollegs dincloſe; to ſecure by an incloſure or 
| "= Fairfax, 
le of vquard, Mo 
e ac dCE, v. 1. 
ons, dpractiſe the arts of manual defence, 
al | , Locke, 
ey dpuard againſt ; to act on the defen- 
e that Lo feht accordi — 
in ording to art. Dryden, 


QLLESS, a. [from fence, } Without 
ut; open, Rowe, 
ih |, [ from fence. ] One who 
ui ar practiſes the uſe of weapons, 

| | Herbert, 
UE „ [from fence. ] Capable of 


cus TER. /. [ fence and maſter.) 


IW 8 
be e the uſe of weapons. 
| "SCHOOL, J. [ fence and ſchool, 


Jace in 


which the uſc of weapons 1s 
5 


F E R 5 


To FEND. v. a. [fron defend,] To keepoff 


to ſhut out, 


To FEND, v. 4. To diſpute; to ſhift off a 


charge, | Locke, 
FENDER. ſ. [from fad.] 
1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hin- 


der coals that fall from rolling forward to 
the floor. D 


2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 
ſhip to keep off violence, | 
FENERA'TION. ſ. | farneratio, Latin. } 
Uſury; the gain of intereft, Brown, 
FE'NUGREEK,. /. [ fenum Grætum, Lat.] 
A plant, ; Miller. 
FE'NNEL. ſ. ¶ feeniculum, Lat.] A plant of 
ſtrong ſcent. ' Mille. 
FE NNELF LOWER. /. A plant. 
FE'NNELGIANT. ſ. A plant. 
FENNV. a. [from 2 | 
1. Marſhy; bogry;z mooriſh, Prior. 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. Shakeſpeare. 
FE'NNYSTONES. ſ. A plant. 
FE'NSUCKED. a. Fen and ſuck.) Sucked 


out of marſhes, Shakeſpeare, 

FE'OD. /. { feodum, low Latin.] Fee; te- 
nure, | Dia. 

FE'ODAL. a. [ feodal, French; from feod.} 
Held from another, 

FE'ODARY. /. [from feodum, Latin.] One- 
who holds his eftate under the tenure of 
ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperiour lord. 

Hammond. 

To FEOFF. v. 4. [ feoffare, low Lat. 
put in poſſeſſion; to inveſt with right. 

FEOFFE'E. . feoffatus, Lat. elfe, Fr.] 
One put in poſſeſſion. Spenſer. 

FE OFFER. /. | feeffator, low Latin. ] One 
who gives poſſeſſion of any thing. 

FE'OFFMENT. ſ. [ feoffamentum, Latin. 
The act of granting poſſeſſion. Corvel. 

FER AC TTV. /. ¶ feracitas, Lat.] Fruitful- 
neſs; fertility. Di#, 

FE'RAL, a. | feralis, Latin, ] Funeral; 
mournful, 

FERIA'TION, /. [ feriatie, Lat.] The act 
of keeping holiday. rotun. 

FE RINE. a. | ferinus, Latin.) Wild; fa» 
vage. | Hale, 

FERI'NENESS. /. [ from ferine.] Barbarity ; 

. rf 1 1 Barb e, 

FE RIT VT. f. [| feritas, Latin, ] Barbarity; 
cruelty ; ay Woodward. 

To FERME'NT, v. @. [ fermento, Latin,] 
To exalt or rarify by inteſtine motion of 

© | Pope. 

To FERME'NT. v. n. To have the parts 

put into inteſtine motion. 

N . [ ferment, Fr, fermentum, 
Latin, | 
1. That which cauſcs inteſtine motion. 

Ex Fleyer. 
2. The 


2. The inteſtine motion; tumult, 


-FERME'N TABLE. a. [ from ferment,] Ca- 


pable of fermentation, «+ * | 


-PERME'NTAL. a. [from ferment. ] Hav- 


ing power to cauſe fermentation, Brown, 
\'FERMENTA'TION. ſ. [ fermentatio, Lat.] 


A flow motion of the inteſtine particles of a 
FE'RVENCY, Je | ferwens, Litio.] WM 


mixt body, ariſing uſually from the opera- 
tion of ſome active acid matter, which ra- 


rifies and ſubtilizes the ſoft and fulphureous 


particles: as When Icaven or yeſt rarifies 
and ferments bread or wort. Harris. Be le. 

'FERMENTATIVE. a. II from ferment. | 

Cauſing fermentation, Arbutbnot. 

FERN. ſ.peann, Saxon. ] A plant, 

FE RN V. a. {from fix.] Over grown with 
fern. Dryden. 

FERO'CIOUS. a. | ferox, Lat. feroce, Fr.] 
1. Savage; fierce, | 

- 2, Ravenous; rapacious. Brown, 

FERO'CITY, /. [| Herocitas, Latin; ferocite, 
Fr.] Savageneſs; wWildneſs; fierceneſs, 

: Addiſon, 

.FE'RREOUS. a. | ferreus, Lat.] Made of 
iron; containing iron. Beroun. 

FERRET, /. [ furcd, Welſh; ferret, Dut.] 

1. A kind of rat with red cyes and a long 
ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits. Sidney. 

28. A kind of narrow ribband, 

' To FE'RRET. v. . [from the noun.] To 
drive out of lurking places, Heylin. 

FERRETER. /. trom ferret.] One that 
hunts another in his privacies. 

FE RRIAGE. /. [from ferry.] The fare 
paid at a ferry. 

.FERRU'GINOUS. a. | ferrugineus, Latin.] 
Partaking of the particles and qualities of 
iron. | Ray. 

FE'RRULE. ſ. [from ferrum, iron, Latin.] 
AR iron ring put round any thing to keep 

it from cracking. Ray. 

7 FERRY. v. a, [pinan, to paſs, Saxon, ] 
To carry over 1a a boat. Spenſer, 

To FE'RRY. v. n. To paſs over water in a 

veſſel of carriage. Hilton, 

FE'RRY. /. 29 the verb.] 
1. A veſſel of carriage. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The paſſage over which the ferryboat 

3nd. 

 FE'RRYMAN. ſ. [| ferry and man.] One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire tranſ- 
ports goods and paſſengers. Roſcommon, 

FERTH, or For Tx. Common termina— 
tions. The ſame as in Engliſh an army. 
Gibſon, 

FL'RTILE. a. { fertile, French.] Fruitful; 
abundant ; plentcuus. Dryden, 

 FE'RTILENESS, ſ. | from fertile] Fruit- 

fulneſs; fecundity, — 

« To FERTILITATE. v. a. ¶ from fertile.] To 

_ » fecundate; to fertilize, Brown, 


make productive; to fecundate, j 


FERVIDIT V. /. {from fervia,] 


1 ES | 


' FERTILITY, | 
dity; abunda 3 La, , 
To FE'RTIL] ZE. 3 kruitfulgeſ. f 2 


v. 4. | fortilify 
To make fruitful; to — mY 


FE'RTILY, ad. [fro : 
plenteouſly, | eri! Fra 


1. Heat of mind; ardour ; eigen 
+ Sigh 
2. Pious ardour ; flame of denten 
FE'RVENT, a, [ fervens, latin) 
1, Hot ; boiling, 
2. Hot in temper; vehement. 
3. Ardent in piety; warm in real, 
FE'RVENTLY. ad. [from feron] 
3. Eagerly; vehemently, 
2, With pious ardouy, 
FE'RVID, a. ¶ fervidus, Latin] 
1. Hot; burning; boiling, 
2. Vehement; eager ; zealous, 


I. Heat, 
2. Zeal z paſſion; ardour, 
FE'RViDNESS. . [from fervid,] 
of mind; zeal. 
FE'RULA, ſ. | ferule, Fr.] An inf 
with which young ſcholars are t 
the hand, 
To FE RULE. v. a, To chaſtiſe 
ferula. | 
FE'RVOUR, +. [| ferwor, Lat. vu 
1. Heat; warmth, 
2. Heat of mind; zeal. 
FE'SCUE. J. [ fefu, Fr.] A ſmil 
which thoſe who teach to read pd 
the Jetters, 
FE'SELS. ſ. A kind of baſe grain, 
FESSE. /. [In heraldry.] The f 
called of the Latin word faſcia, ad 
_ girdle, poſſeſſing the third part of 
cutcheon over the midale. | 
To FE'STER. v. n. To rankl:; 
rupt; to grow virulent, 
FE'STINATE. a. I feftinatus, Lat. 
hurried. dba 
FE'STINATELY. ad. | from | 
_ Haſtily; ſpeedily. of 
FESTINA'TION, ſ. | fefinatu, 
Haſte ; hurry. 
FE'STIVAL. a. [ feftious, Lat.] Fe 
to feaſts ;5 joyous. A 
FE/STIVAL. f. Time of feaſt; aun 
day of civil or religious Jo). 


FE'STIVE. a. [ f:/tious, Latin. 


ay. ü 
FESTIVITY, ſ. [ feftiwitas, Lain.) 
1. Feſtival; time of rejoic ns. 
2, Gaiety; joy fulneſs. | 
FESTOO'N. .. [en, Fr. In | 
ture, an ornament of carved wi 


of a wreath as garland of flowery, 


1 . - - 

es twiſted togethe p 

lx a, | feſpuca, Latin, ] Straw- 
5 1 0 


. 7 . F 
COU: ca, Lat.] Formed 
"COUS. 4. [ feftu 7 | ] — 400 
. Brez 

| fetch. Feremiab, 
1 4 oo Drayton. 


o perform any excurſion. 
o perform with ſuddenneſs or vio- 
ej 1 fetch a caper. Addiſon. 
To reach; to arrive at; to come to; 
fetched tbe port. Chapman, 
To obtain as its price, Locke, 
TCH, v. 2. To move with a quick 
rt, Shakeſpeare, 
fl. /. (from the verb.] A ſtratagem 
hich any thing is indirectly per form- 
atrick ; an artifice, 


ER, /, [frem fetch, ] One that 


1 , [ ſetidus, Latin.] Stinking ; 
be a ſmell ſtrong and offenſive. 


NESS, . [from fetid.] The quality 
inking, 

CK. /. [ feet and lock. ] A tuft of 
that grows behind the paſtern joint. 

N. . | fetor, Latin.] A ſtink; a 
b, Arbuthner, 


| fetters, Chains tor the feet. | 
Raleigh. 
TTER, v a, [from the noun.] To 
ban; to ſhackle ; to tie, Bramhall. 
ILE. v. 2. To do trifling buſineſs. 
, . 
J [ fetus, Latin.] Any animal 
wo; any thing yet in the womb, 
| Boyle, 
. [read, Saxon. ] Quarrel; con- 
0m, | Addiſon, 


? 
Val, a, [ feudalis, low Latin, ] Per- 


tld of a ſuperiour lord; dependaat, 
| y tenure, Hale. 
PATORY, / [from feudal. ] One who 
in chief, but by tome conditional 
| "y . : ; a Bacon, 
| i brit, Latin.] A diſeaſe in 


th 


Harris. ' 


Braun. 


t 2 Locke. 
To FE'VER, v. a, {from the noun.] To 


WE bring. Waller. 
To derive 3 to draw. Shakeſpeare. ,' 
To ſtrike at a CR . 3 
ing to any ſtate by ſome powertu 
Toy TT Aadiſon. 
\draw within any confinement or pro- 
on. þ Sanderſon, 
Fo produce by ſome kind of force; to 
h bleed, 3 Addiſon. 
Knolles. 


Hudibras. 


Arbutbnot. 


FER, / It is commonly uſed in the 


o fees, or tenures by which lands 


FIC 


i i 
bt 


which the body is violently heated, and the 
- pulſe quickened, or in which heat and cold 
prevail by turns, It is ſometimes continual, + 
ſometimes intermittent, 


put into a fever. Shakeſpeares 


. FE'VERET, /. [from fever. ] A flight fever; 


- febricula. Ayliffea 


. FE'VERFEW, /. [ febris and fugo, Latin. ] 


An herb, | v3 | 

FE'VERISH. a. {from fever] 
1. Troubled with a fever, Creech, 
2. Tending to a fever, Swift. 
3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now 


4. Hot; burning. ' Dryden, 
FE'VERISHNESS. /. [from feweriſh.] A 


Night diſorder of the feveriſh kind, 

FE'VEROUS, a. | fevreux ſe, French, ] 

1. Troubled with a fever or ague, 

| 4 Sbateſpeare. 

2. Having the nature of a fever. Milton, 
3. Having a tendency to produce fevers, 


| Bacon, 
FE'VERY. a. [from fever,] Diſeaſed with 
a fever, Ben Jobnſon. 


FE'UILL AGE, f. [ French. ] A buach or 
row of leaves. ; Fervas, 
FEUILLEMORT, ſ. French. ] The colour 
of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to 
bilemot. | 
FE UTERER, f. A dugkeeper, F 
FE W. a. [ peo, Saxon. 
1. Not many; not numerous. Berkeley. 
2. In feu. In not many words. Hooker, 
FE'WEL. . [eu, French. ] Combuſtible 
matter; as firewood, coal. Bentley, 
To FE WEL. v. u. [from the ——_— 
feed with fewel. ley. 
FE'WNESS. /. 2 
1. Paucity; ſmallneſs of number, Dryden, 
2. Paucity of words. Shakeſpeare. 
To FEY. v a. To cleanſe a ditch, Tuſſer. 
FIB. ſ. A lie; a falſehood, 
To FIB. v. n, To lie; to tell lies. 
Arbutbngt, 
FI'BBER, ſ. [from .] A teller of fibs. 
FIBRE. /. | fibre, Fr. fra, Lat.] A ſmall 
thread or ſtring. | Pope, 
FI BRIT. y. [ fbrille, Fr.] A ſmall fibre or 
ſtring, Chezne. 
FI'BROUS. a. [ fbreux, Fr.] Compoſed of 
fibres or ſtamina. Bacon. 
FI BUL A. ſ. [Latin.] The outer and leſſer 
bone of the leg, much ſmaller than the 
tibia. Quincy. 
FI'CK LE. a. [picol, Saxon. ] Ring 
1. Changzable; unconſtant; irreſolute z 
wavering ; unſteady. Milton, 
2, Not fixed; ſubj ect to viciſſitude. 
N Milton, 
3A 


FI'CKLEs 
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 FECKLENESS. ſ. [from fick/e.] Incon- 
- fancy; uncertainty; unſteadineſs. Sidney. 
-FI'CKLY. ad, [from fichle.] Without cer- 
©. tainty or ſtabilitxy. SCout bern. 
Ho. ſ. [Italian.}] An act of con empt 
done with the fingers. Caretu. 
FTCTILE. a. { f&#ilis, Lat.] Manufactured 


” © » 
du 


by the potter. Bacon. 
FYCTION. ſ. [ 2 Latin.] 
I, The act of feigning and inventing, 


Stilling fleet, a 
2. The thing feigned or invented. 


3. A falſehood; a ne. 
. FFCTIOUS, „ Fictitious; imaginary. 


ad. bi, * Prior. 
FIC TITTIOUS. a. [ fits, Latin. 

1. Counterfeit; tatſe; not genuine. 

2. Feigned; imaginary. Pape. 
3. Not real; not true. 
FICTTTIOUSLY. 4d. \ from Fcitius.] 

Falſely; counterfeitly. - 
2 Atta, Italian.] A pointed iron. 
FlDDL 

inſtrument of muſick; a violin. 


- Seilling fliet, FIELDMOUSE. |. [ field and 


7. FIDDLE. v. a. ſfrom the noun. ] 
1. To play upon the fiddle. 
22. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and. 


do nothing. | - Arbuthrot. 
FI DDLEFADDLE. ſ. [A cant word.] 
Trifles. + 


* FFDDLEFADCLE. 2. Triflingz giving 
needleſs trouble. | 
FIDDLER. ſ. {from fdd/e.] A muſician; 
one that plays upon the fiddle, 
Ben 


bow and hair-which a fiddler draws over 
the ſtrinęs of a fiddle. 


FrDDbLE STRING. /. { fiddle and firing. ] 


1 1 
©. 


8. Space; compaſs; extent, 
*. Raleigh. 


Addijon, FVELDBED. /. 
© _ Brown, : FI'ELDFARE. |. [pelv an ra 
E. J [riveley Saxon.] A fringed - FLELDMARSHALL. / [ fell: 


Bacon. FI'ELDOFFICER. ſ. ¶ Feli and of 
Spectator. FIELDPIECE. þ/. | field and fiat 
Arbuthnot. FIEND, ſ. ¶piend, Saxon. ] 
Jobnſon. 


. FIDDLESTICK. {. . f4dle and ftick.} The FIERCE. a. [ Fer, French. ] 
Hudibras. 5 


. 1 
9 oy” 1 
FRY; * 7 


2. Ground nat encloſed. 

3. Cultivated tract of ground. 
he open country: 0 | 

5. The ground of battle b 

6. A battle; a campaign; the af 

an army while it keeps the fell 


7. A wide expanſe, 


9. The ground or blank Ks 
figures are drawn,” wo 


10. | In heralery.} Th who 

_ ov i gg ] as | #$ 

FIELDED, 4. from . Bei 1 ' 

of battle. a e hy 1 
FIELD-BASIL. ſ. I Fe and i 


plant. 

| nar 
contrived to be ſet up eafly inthe 
A bird. 
Commander of an army in the fd 
mouſe that burrows imbanks, 
officer whoſe cemmand in the tell 
to a whole regiment; as the cal 
tenant- colonel, and major, 
cannon uſed in baules, but not i 
1. An enemy; the great enemy 
kind; Satan. = 
2. An infernal being, ba 


1. Savage; ravenous; eafily e 


2. Vehement in rage; eager of 


Ihe ſtring of a fiddle. - - Arbutbnet, 3. Violent; outrageous. e fi 
- FIDELITY, g. | fdelita:, Latin.] 4. Paſſionate z angry; furious, | To 
1. Honeſty ;. veracity. . Hooker. u 0 
| 2. Faithful adherence. __ Clarke, Strong; forcible, | oc 
7 FIDE. | F vv. . [A cant word.] To. FVERCELY. ad. {from ferce,). . 
To FI DGET. 5 more nimbly and irregu-. furiouſly. a 
larly. | Swift: FIERCENESS.;[.'[from fe . 
FIDU'CIAL. a. { fdvcia, Lat.] Confident ; 1. Fetocity; ſavageneſs. 1 
undoubting. Hammond. 2. Eagerneſs for blocd ; fur am 


 FIDUCLARY. |, { fductarius, Latin. ] 
I. One who holos any thing in truſt. 

2. One who depenas on faith without 

works. "Ss 5 

FIDUCIARY. a. ; 

1. Confident; Ready ; undoubting. Wake, 

2. Not to be doubtcd. Heevel. 

. . FIEF. ſ. | ff), French.] A fee; a manor; 

a poſteſſion held by ſome tenure of a ſipe- 

ri ur. Ai buthnct. 

. FIELD. ſ. [pe ld, Saxon. ] 

9 ä 


Hammond. a 


3. Quicknęeſs to attack; 
anger. | 
4. Violence; outrageous pa ben 
FIERIFA'CIAS. ſ. {lo law.] 
writ, for him that bas 
action of debt or damages, to 
to command him to levy the & 
damages. | 
FI'ERINESS. ſ. [from fiery.) i 
1. Hot qualities; heat; _ | 
2. Heat of temper; intel 


FIG, 


0 [from fre. 

hobfting of fre * 
vt like fire. 
hement; 2 


Sbabe . peare. 
5 active. : 
went : Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 

grained; ficrce, 
* by fre Hooker, Pope. 
He, French.] A pipe blown to 


FN, 0, F rrjne, Saxon. ] Five and 


NTH, 4. [jpreoba, Sax.] The 
5 W fifth after the 


. era, Saxon, ] 
he tr of five; the next to the 


they expreſs ; 2 ffth, a fifth part; 
Fd, 2 third part. Sævift. 


bal of fifty, Neruton. 
. a. Ipiprig, Sax on.] Five tens. 

W { fcus, Latin; figue, French, ] 

tree that {ears figs, 
The fruit of the figtree. Arbuthnot. 
v. a. 

d inſult with ficos or contemptuous 
2 of the fingers, Shakeſpeare. 


L' Eftrange, 
Mor timer, 


Miller. 


PLE /. A fruit. 
ARIGOLD. ſ. A plant. 


tt, [pevbran, Sax n.] 

vcontend in battle; to war; to make 
; to battle; to contend in arms. 

0 combat; to duel; to contend in 


e foht, Eſdras. 
Lo ad as a ſoldier in any caſe. 

Addiſon. 

contend, Sandys. 


win. Dryden. 
* [from the verb.] 

tie, 
obst; duel, Dryden. 
Simething to ſereen the combatants in 


5 5 Dic. 
H / {from fighr,] Warriour ; 
_ Shakeſpeare, 
ING, participial ad, [ from 20 
Qulifice for war; fit for battle, 


"RE Chronicles, 
Mule by war, Pope, 
. J. [ fementum, Lat.] An in- 

az the idea feigned, Brown, 


2. Reſembling any thing of a det 
form; as, figurate ſtones retaining the form 
of ſhells in which they were formed by the 
| : deluge, ; 1 
by ordinals are taken for the part- FIGURA'TION, . [ fguratio, Latin. ] 
| 1, Determination to a certain form. 


LY, ad. [from Hb.] In the fitth 


. repreſentative, 


Pope. | 
or nat ions. ö 


FI'GURATIVELY. ad. [from 


8 the outline. | 
2. Shape; form 3 ſemblance. Shakeſpeare: 
PHI. v. r. preter. fougit ; part, paſſ. 


fl. v. a. To war againſt; to com- 


** 


FIG. 


— 


FI!GPECKER. |. [ fg and peck.] A bird. 
\ . © "Spenſer, FI'GULATE. a, 


Nom feulus, Lat.] Mate 


. of potters clay, t 
FI'GURABLE. a. {from Lat.] Capa- 
ble of being —_ —_— Sas 8 
late; outragedes j eaſily provoked. * e ee, eee 
Dryden, FIGURABLILITY, ſ. I from faurable.] The 
quality of being capable of a certain and 
ſtable form, id If} | | 
Shakeſpeare. FI'GURAL.-a.. [from fgure.] Repreſented 
by delineation. pity.) B 
FI'GURATE, a. { fguratus, Latin.] 
1. Of a certain and determinate form. 


Bacon. 


rocon. 


N Bacon. 
erminate 


Bacon. 


2. The act of giving a certain form. 


Bacon, 


ETH, „. [p1preogopa, Sax.] The FIGURATIVE. a. [ figuratif, Frenth.] - 


1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe; typical; 

Hooker, 
2. Not literal. Stilling fleet. 
3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical. ex- 
Dryden. 
ative. ] 
By a figure; in a ſenſe different trom that 


. which words originally imply. Hammond,” 
0 put ſomething uſeleſs into one's W [ fgura, Latin, ] 
or 


7. The form of any thing as terminated by. 


1: *:; Bogle, * 


3- Perſon; exte nal form; appearance 


mean or grand, © \- Clariſſa, 
4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence ; 
remarkable character. Addiſon, 


5. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe, Addiſon, 
6. Repreſentations in painting. Dryden. 
7. Arrangement; diſpoſition 5 modificatior, 
Mats. 
8. A character denoting a number. South. 
9. The horoſcope; the diagram of the 
aſpects of the aſtrological houſes. | 
| : _ ©. Shakeſpeare, 
10. [In theology.] Type; repreſentative. 
11. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of. ſpeak- 
ing in which words are detorted from their 
literal and primitive ſenſe, In ſtrict ac- 
ceptation, the change of a word is a trepe, 
and any affection of a ſentence a fgure : 
but they are generally confounded by the 
exacteſt writers, Stilling fleet, 
12. [In grammar.] Any deviation trom 
the rules of analogy or ſyntax, | 
3A 2 YO To 


To FIGURE. v. a. [ Ager Latin. ] 1 


1. To form into any determinate ſhape. 


2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance. © FILINGS, fe [from file] Fr 


© |: x *Hponſer. 
) 4. To cover or adorn with figures. | 


| Shakeſpeare, 
4. To diverfify; to variegate with adven- 
titious forms. Shakeſpeares 


5. To repreſent by 


* 


a typical or figurative 

reſemblance, ' Hooker, Donne. 
6. To image in the mind. Temple. 
7. To prefigure; to foreſhow, Shakeſpeare. 
8. To form figuratively z to uſe in a ſenſe 
not literal. Locke. 

FI'GURE-FLIN'GER. /. | figure and fling:] 

'A pretender to aſtrology. Collier, 

FF/GWORT. /. [ fig and evort.] A plant. 

FILA'CEOUS. a. — filum, Lat.] Con- 
ſiſting of threads. | 

FI'LACER. ſ. | flazarius, low Latin.] An 
officer in the Common Pleas, ſo called be- 
cauſe he files thoſe writs whereon he makes 

. proceſs, A 

FILAMENT. ſ. Flament, Fr. filamenta,. 

Lat.] A- ſlender thread; a body lender 

and Jong like a thread, Broome, 

FILBER'T, /. A fine hazel nut with a thin 

ell. 1 | | 

To FILCH. v. 2. To ſteal; to take by 
theft; to pilfer. It is uſually. ſpoken of, 

- petty thefts, ' Spenſer. Burton. 

FI'LCHER. ſ. [from fich.] A thief; a 
petty robber. LET | 

FILE. /. | file, French.] 

1. A thread, Wotton, 
2. Aline on which papers are ſtrung to 
keep them in order. Bacon, 
3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries, Shakeſpeare, 
4. A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind an- 
other. | 3 Milton. 
5. [feol, Saxon.] An inſtrument to rub 

down prominences,  Moxon, 

FI'LECUTTER, f. [| file and cutter. } | A 

maker of files. Moxon. 
To FILE. v. a. [from filum, a thread.] 

1. To ſtring upon a thread or wire, 

2:4 SS F Arbuthbnot. 

Kay. 


2. To cut with a file, 
2 To foul; to ſully; to pollute, 
1 ID | Shakeſpeare. 
Toe FILE. v. #. To march in a 
breaſt, but one behind another. Blackmore, 
FILEMOT, . A brown or yellow-brown 


colour. Swift, 
FI'LER. {/. _ file.] One who files; one 
V ho uſes the file in cutting metals, 


FFLIAL. a. | filial, French; filius, Latin, ] 
1. Pertaining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a 
ſon. 25 Milton. 
FILIA'TION. ſ. [from flius, Lat.] The 


To FILL. v. a; {xyllan, Saxon, ] 


Bacon. To FILL. v. . 
1. Io give drink. 


Harris. FILL. . from the verb.] 


file, not a- 


5 OR. = 
relation of a ſon to a fl.... 
paternity, / her: cha 


olf by the file. 


1. To put into any ſpace ti 5 
be admitted. 70 Vase alt w beef 
2. To ſtore abungantly, _ 
3. To ſatisfy ; to content, 
hy To glut 3 to ſurfeit, $a 
5. To FILL out, To t ling 
CR EM 0 pour out liguy 


6. J FII IL ont. T | 
contained. 80 7 ® , 
7. To FII I up. To make full, þ 
8. To FILL 2p. To ſopply. Al 
9. Ts FIL I wp, To occupy by bylk 
10. *o FiLL up, To engage; to engl 


Shall 
2. To grow full. 
3. To Fi. 2p. To grow full, Wake 


I. As much as may produce complete 
faction. : Fai 
2. The place between the ſhaſts ofa 
age. | s 
FULLER. g. [from fl.] 
1. Any thing that fills up room wil 
uſe, „ 
2. One whoſe employment is to fill 
of carriage. : | 2 
FI'LLET. ſ. I filet, French. 
1. A band tied round the head or 
part. Sad tb ae, 
2. The fleſky. part of the thigh: 1 
commonly to veal, _. D 
3. Meat rolled together, and tied ro 
4. [In architecture.] A lite me 
which appears in the ornaments and u 
ings, and is otherwiſe called liſtel. 
To FILLET, v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To bind with. a bandage or fillet 
2. To adorn with an aftragal. 
To FYLLIP, v. a. To ſtrike with the 
oft the, finger by a ſudden, ſpring, 
FI'LLIP. f; | from the verb.] A je 
finger let go from the thumb, 
FULLY. |. I filey, Welch, ] 
1. A young horſe or mare. 
2..4 young mare, oppoſed to 1 
a young horſe, Said 
FILM, /. [xy lme pa, Sax] A thi 
or ſkin, 0 
To FILM. v. a. | from the poun.] Ti 
With a pellicle or thin ſkin, 3! 
FI'LMY. a. { from film.] Compokdt 
_ pellicles, A 
To FILTER. v. 4. [ filtro, lou Latin 
1. To defecate by drawing off lg 
depending threads, 


FIN 5 
125 to percolate. Grew, 
flrums Latin} | 


„ Enread, ef which one end is 
A twiſt of thread, be Jefecated; and the 


˖ liquor to 
J Eins tee the bottom of the vellcl, 
"yo that the liquor drips from it. Bo 
* A ſtrainer; 2 — ; . 
Fu, / ils, Saxon. | 
q ; L. ba. . gy Sandys. 
*. jon; groſſneſs; pollution. 
45 mem ne, 
" from fil:by.] Nattily; 
THILY, 4d. [from l. 
ek ly; groſclys L Eftrange. 
Dry 13INESS, /. [from fatby.] 


Naſtineſs; foulneſs; dirtineſs. Sidney. 


uv. a. [from f:th. 

Ft, 41 a. Shakeſpeare. ) 
Groſs ; polluted, Dryden. 
TLTRATE, v. a. | from fleer. ] To 
rain; t0 percolate. Arbutbnot. 
TRATION. g. [from Fltrate.] A me- 
od by which liquors are procured fine and 


Boyle. 


gear. 
1 WBLE Hemp. . [corrupted from female. ] 
10 be light ſummer hemp, that bears no 


ed, is called fnble hemp. Mortimer. 
lena, Saxon.] The wing of a fiſh; 
w. e limb by which he balances his body, 
| d moves in the water. Addiſon, 
FOOTED. a. [ fin and foot, ] Palmi- 
tous; having feet with membranes be- 


peen the toes. Brown, 
wy KABLE, a, [from fine.] That admits a 
| Hayward. 


ne, 
NAIL, a, [ final,. French. ] 


Conclufive ; deciſive. Davies, 
| Mortal ; deſtruction. Spenſer. 
Reſpecting the end or motive, Collier. 
NALLY, ad. {from final, ] 
I, Ultmately ; laſtly; in concluſion, 
Milton, 
. Completely; without recovery. South. 
NANCE. /. [French,] Revenue; in- 
une; profit, Bacor, 
NaNCIER, J. [French,] One who col- 
It or farms the publick revenue. | 
VARY, J [from To fire, ] The ſecond 
biee at the iron mills, 


9 / inc, Saxon.] A ſmall bird of 


lie c12Zinch, and bulfinch. 
N09. v. 4. [pindan, Saxon, ] 
I, Lo obtain by learching or ſeeking, 


N 2 Jo obtain f meching loft, Shakeſpeare. 
N & To meet witn; to fall upon, Covey. 

b loknow by experience. Cooley. 
tin & To itſcover by ſtudy, Cooley. 
que b To diſcover what is hidden. Cooley. 


I To hit on b 


3 y chance ;- to perceive by 
Voovg 


Corruption 3 pollution, South, 


„Ulumate; laſt, " Milton, 


wich ve have three kinds, the goldfinch, 


Coley, 


CY * * - * 

* 

F 1 N ; 
7 F ” ws 


8. To gain by any mental endeavours > . + 
9. Toremark ; to obſerve. Co ruley. 
10. To detect; to comprehend; to catch,» 
11. To reach; to attaa. Cowen. 
12. To Mest. 2 gs TY C6 $* : 
13. To ſettle; to fix any thing in ons s 
Own opinion. . Cowley" 
14. To determine by judicial verdic. 


Sbabeſeare. 


15. To ſupply 3 to furniſh tas, be finds me © 


in money. | L 
16. [1n law. ] To approve: as, to find 4 
17. To FIND himſelf. To be; to fare with 
regard to eaſe or pain.  L' Eftrange, 
18. To FIND gut. To unriddlez to 
ſolve. | f 


19. To FIND out, To diſcover ſomething 


hidden. : Newton. 
20, 70 FIND out, To obtain the know- 
ledge of. ; , Dryden. 
21. To FIND out. To invent; to excogi- 
tate. Chronicles. 


FINDER. ſ. [from ind.] 
1. One that meets or falls upon any 
thing. 5 | 
2. One that picks up any thing loft, : - 


Craſhaw., 
FINDFA'ULT, ſ. | find and fault.] A cen- 
ſurer; a caviller. Shakeſpeare, 
FINDY, a. [zyavig, Saxon.] Plump 5 
. weighty ; firm; ſolid. Junius. 
FINE. à. | finne, French.] . 
1. Not coarſe. Spenſer. 
2. Refined; pure; free from droſs. 
>, Ea, 


3. Subtle; thin; tenuous: as, the fine ſpi- 
_ Tits evaporate, 
4. Refined; ſubtilely excogitated. . 
+ 4431 Temple. 
5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. Bacon. 
6. Clear; pellucid; tranſparent : as, the 
Twine is fine, 15 
7. Nice; exquiſite; delicate, Davien 
8. Artful; dextrous. Bacon. 
9. Fraudulent; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle; | 
10. Elegant; with elevation, Dryden, 
11. Beautiful with dignity. . 
12. Accompliſhed; elegant of manners. 
13. Showy; ſplendid. | Swift, 
FINE. ſ. | fin, Cimbr.] | 
1. A mul; a pecuniary puniſhment, += 
2. Penalty. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Forfeit : money paid for any exemption 
or liberty. ä Pope. 
4. The end; eoncluſion. [ fir, French. ] 
Sidney. 
To FINE. v. a. [from fine, the adjective.] 
1. To refine; to purity, ob. 
2. To embell;ſh; to decorate. INS 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. To make leſs coarſe, *' Mortimer. 
| 4. To 
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FIN 


4. To make Lait any 


m the ſubſtantive. 


Fo FINE. v. . To punich by a f ne. Olabam. 


To FITNEDRAW. v. a. | fire and draw.] 
Jo ſow up a rent with ſa much nicetythat 
it is not perceived. 

FTNEOURAW ER. /. 
whoſe buſinef is tu ſow up rents. 

FINEFINGERED. . [| fine and Gave] 
Nice; artful; exquiſite, 

FI'NELY. ad, {from - fine. ] 
1. Bexutzfally ; elegantly, . Addi iſon. | 
2. Keenly; ſharply ; with a thin edge or 
point. | Peacbam. 
3. Not coarſely; not meanly. Bacon. 
4. In ſmall parts; ſubttheſy; not gro'sly. 

Wretchedly; an irony. 

IINENESS, . [from fine.] 

7. Elegance; beauty; delicacy, Sidney. 
2. Show; ſplendour; paiety of appearance, 
3. Subtility; artiulneſs; ingenuity,” 

_ Shaleſpeare, 
4. Purity 3 freedom from droſs or baſe mix- 
tures. Bacon. 

FYNERY. g. [from fine.] Show; fplendvur 
of »ppearance. Southern. 

„ J. [ French. ] Artifice ; ſtrata- 

Hayward. 

FI Krk. . [from fine.] One who purifies 
metal. Fein 

FINGER. ſ. nen, Saxon. 


1. The flexible member of the hand 5 


which men catch and bold. 
"RIA imall mea ſure of extenſion. 


Keil. 


Wilkins, | N 


. The "RP 3 the lnfremant of work, 
Fo RNGER: . 4. from the noun.] 
1. To touch ligbtly; to toy with. Grews 
2. Yo touch unſegſonably or thieviſhly. 
3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To perform any work en with 
the fingers. Spenſer. 
FI NGLEFANGLE. ſ. [from fang/s.} A 
trifie. Hudihras. 
FI'NICAL. a. [from fine.] Nice; foppich. 
Sholefjowre, 
FINICALLY. ad. [ſrom finical.] Foppiſh- 


FI Alx ESs. . [from Anical.] Super- 
fluous nice: 
70 F FINIS H. w. a, [Fnir, French. ] 
1. To bring to the end purpuſcd 3 to com- 
plete, Luke, 
2. To perfect; to . to the excellency 
intended Blackmore, 
FINiSHER. / [from Fi. 
1. Performer; accomplither, 
Sbekeſfeare. 
2. Ons that puts an end. 


Mortimer. 8 
To puniſh with pecuniary penaltv. 
(ho Lacks 


[from finedrazo.] One | 


N | 


bo r. 


FIR, 


FINITE, a, wy. | 
bounded, Leun, Latin. k a 


FYNITELESS. „ hom fue] 1 


1 3 unlimited , 
ELV. ad. from j 
certain limits; 3 . Seeed, 7 


FVNITENESS. . * fre] 1 


tion; confinement within 
certain hy 


FINITUDE. . f from fit: W 


- confinement within Certain bound fiel 


FFNLESS. a. {from fs.) Wage 


FI'NLIKE. a. | fin and like.] For 


imitation of fins, 


D 
' FINNED. 'o, [from f.] Hain | 


edges ſpread out on either ſide. M, 
FI NN v. a, [1rom fin.] 2 
fins; formed for the element of 1 


L 
FINTO'ED. a. in and toe] Palmipe 
having a membrane between the tug 
FI'NOCHI1O. / Fennel, 


FI'PPLE, / [from fibuls, Lat.] A 


or a flute. 


FIR. /. Herr, Welch. The eel 
deal-hoards are made, 


W [ryn, Sæxon.] 
| he 1gneous element, 
2. Any thing burning, 
2. A conflagration of towns or conn 
+ 
4. Flame; light; luſtre, Shak 
5. Torture by burning. 


6. The puniſhment of the damned. 


7. Any thing that inflames the po 
Chat 

8. Ardour of temper. Are 
9. Livelineſs of imagination; 
fancy; ſpirit of ſentiment, ( 
10. 'The paſſion of love, Sha 
11. Eruptions or impoſthumaticns: 
Ant bony's fire. 

12. To ſet FIX E on, 
kindle 5 to inflame. 
FI'RE-ARMS, . [ fre 
which owe their effic 


or ſet on Fut 


e and arm. 
acy to fire; 4 


FURE-BALL. . freand hall] 6 


ball filled with combuſtibles, and 
where it is thrown, 

FI'RE BRUSH. /. | fre and kr. 
bruſh which hangs by the fire to f f 
hearth. 


FI'RE-DRAKE. /. [ fre and rake 


ſerpent. -» 
FI'RE-NEW. a. [ fire and aw. Jew 
the forge ; new from the melting f 


3 One that completes «pig 


FR. |. (f 


IRE. . 


o (:t [ 


| To inflar 


To drive 


RE. v. 
To take 
To be int 
To diſch. 


EBRA'NI 


A piece 


An ince! 


ith com! 
[ the ener 


LESHOV 


tumeat 


brown, 


LESIDE, 
e chin 
IIC 
K or br: 
LESTON 
he, or p. 
l, com 
am tz lie 
portias 
mes of 
ke fire © 


duch mo 


NNO 


9 " 
D burn; 


ALWOY 
fre; 


WING. 
Ak, 
4 Vip; 10 
A. 
. A ve! 


1 Aſn 


r 218 2 


n incendiary, FIRM, a. | Srmus,-Latin,] 13 

ER, / [from fre} A . 133 151 ow eaſily a or — 

he noun.] hard, oppoſed to ſoft. Claveland, 

Ar 15 0 ale 2. Conſtant; Rteady 3 ; reſolute; fixed; un- 

a M's Hayward. ſhaken. hell eo 4 2 on. Walſh. 
7 3 the paſſions 3 to animate, To FIRM, v. a. [ firmo, Latin, 

— by fre. 5 9 1. To ſettle ; to confirm; to eſtabliſh; to 
e fix. Knolles. 
_" take 4 ta be kindled. . fix without wandering. Spenſer. 
Jobe inflamed with paſſion. - - FIRMAMENT. . | Ar mamentum, atin, ] 

To diſcharge any ſire- arms. - The ſky; the heavens. Raleigh. 
nA ND. / {fire and brand. ] FIRMAME NTAL. 4. [from frmament.] 
A piece of wood od kindled. | Celeſtiab; of the upper regions. Dryaen. 


I Eftrange, FIRMLY. ad. { from firm. | 
A incendiary; one who inflames fac- 1. Strongly z impenetrably; immoveably. 


Bacon. 2. Steadily; 1 1 Aadiſen. 
re and croſs. ] A token FRN NESS; trom firm. 0 
abs Le oo e arms, 1. Stability; 10 Wed, companeſs fo- 
Hayward, lidity. Burnet. 
FLOCK. .. {fire and lock. ] A toldier's 2. Durability, Hayward, 
T ; gun diſcharged by ſtriking ſteel with 3. Certainty ; ſoundneſs, South, 
Gay, 4. Steadineſs; conſtancy z refolotion.” 
Bua. . [ fre wick man, ] Roſcommon. 
0n:who is employed to extinguiſh burn- FIRST. a, [yinrr, Saxon. ] 
x houſes, Gay. r. The ordinal of one. _ Shakeſpeare. 
A man of _ paſſions, Tatler. 2. Earlieſt in tine. + Hebrews. Prior. 
EPAN. / [ fre and pan.] 3. Forem::|t in 3 Ty 
A pan + viding fire. Bacon, 4. Higheſt in dignity, ' * Daniel. 
{ln a gun. ] The receptacle for the 5. Great; excellent. Sbateſpeare. 
ming powder, FIRST. ad. 


SHIP, / { fre and ſbip.] A ſhip filed 1. Before any thing elſe; eatlieſt. 


ith combuſtible matter to fire the veſſels Dryden. 
[the enemy. Wiſeman. 2+ Beſore any other , confideration. 5 | 
SOV EL. .. | fire and ſpovel.] The | Bacon. 
tument with which the hot coals are % Ar the beginning; at wt Bentley, 
ren. Brown, FIRST-GOT, from f ad 
RESIDE, f. [ fire and fi de. J The hearth 3 FIRST-BEGO'TTEN, 14 Lege ] The eld- 
echimney, Prior... eſt of children, Milton. 
ESTICK. / { fre and flick.] A lighted FIRST-FRUYTS. f. {ff and Bui. ] 
or brand. Digby. 1. What the ſea on «fri produces or ma- 
STORE. . [ fre and fone. ] The fe- tures of any h ind. „ 


me, or pytitee, is a eompound metallick. 2. The prſt profits of any _ 
bl, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an 


lick earth, but in very different 3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. | 
portivi's in the ſeveral maſſes It has its Milton. 
limes of pyrites, or fireflone, from ite giv- FI'RSTLING. a. from At.] That which 
ie fre on being tiruck. againſt a, ſteel is firſt produced or brought forth. | 
dal more frecly than a flint will do. — 

Hi. FIRSTIING,. , [from ff.] 
NVOOD. /, Fre and weed.) Wood 1. The firſt produce or offepring. Milton. 


acon. 


_ fewel, "2. "The 1 firſt thought or done. 
RN. J {fre and evork.] Show Sbaleſpeare. 
tte; pyritechaical performance. FI'SCAL. ＋ { from fiſcns, Lat. ] Exchequer 3 


ING, 7. fete Breavn. revenue. Bacon. 
17 . {from fre.] Fewel. | FISH. .. [ pire, Saxon.] An animal that in- 
v. 2. (from ferio, yy” To habits the water, Shakeſpeare. Creech, 
0 * Hur ibi as. To FISH. v. u. 
rom peonen, Saxon. 1 r. To be employed in cotching f hes. 
r beck containing nine gallons, 2. Ts endeavour at any thing by arrifice, 
TY» Arbgthnot, To Fibll. v. 4. To ſearch i in queſt of fiſh, 
al reffel, - Denbam. Swift 
FliHe 


FISH-HCOK. /. L and Boo.] A hook 
* e enten Ae. L Grew. 

ISH-POND. . and ond. A ſmall 
\ pool for b. * 4 14 
FISHER. ſ. [from ff.] One who is em- 
© ployed in catching fiſh, > 
"FI'SHERBOAT. J. Her and boat.] A boat 
. employed in catching fiſh, 


es 4% 8 


- 


whoſe employment and livel:;hood is to cat h 
4 f fiſh. - : Ike Waller. 
FISHERTOWN, ſ. ¶ fer and town.] A 
ton inhabited by fiivermen. + Clarendon, 
FISHERY. ſ. {from fiber.] The bufineſs 

.of catching fiſh, Addiſon. 
FI'SHFUL. a. {from b.] Abounding with 
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- fiſh. Camden, 
To FISHIFY, v. a. [from fb.) To turn 
to fiſh; Shakeſpeare. 


FISHING, F. [from b.] Commodity of 
taking fiſh. Spenſer, 

FTSHKETTLE, ſ. [%%% and khertle,} A 

caldron made long for the fiſh to be boiled 

without bending, Grew, 

FI'SHMEAL. /. [ and meal.] Diet of 
fiſh 


Sharp, 


* 
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FISHMONGER, /. [from h A dealer 
in fi ſn. arew, 
FISH. a. [from #þ.] 
1. Conſiſting of fim. Pope. 


2. Having the qualities of a fiſh, Brogon. 
FiSSIiLE, a. [ f{{alis, Latin. } Having the 
grain in a certain direction, ſo as to be cleft, 
8 8 . Nexvton. 
FISSI'LITY. . [from F#//ile.] The quality 
of admitting to be cloven. | 
FI'SSURE. /. ura, Latin; Sfjure, Fr.] 
A cleft; a narrow chatm where a breach 
has been made, Woodward, 
To FISSURE. v. a. | from the noun, ] To 
cleave; to make a fiffure, Wiſeman. 
FIST. /. [irrt, Saxon. ] The hand clenched 
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with he fingers doubled dewn, Denham, 
To FIST. v. a. | 
| 1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. Dryden, 
| 2. To gripe with the fiſt. Shakeſpeare, 


FI'STINUT, ſ. A piſtachio nut. 
FI'STICUFFS. ſ. [V, and cf. ] Battle: 
with the fiſt. cre. 
FI'STULA. ſ. [ fftule, French.] 
1. A ſinuous ulcer callous within. 
Wiſeman. 
2. FisTurL a Lachrymalis, A diſorder of 
the canals leading from the eye to the noſe, 
which obſtructs the natural progreſs of the 
tears, and makes them trickle down the 
geeks. 
FI'SIULAR. a. from u.] Hollow like 
a pipe. a 
FISTULCUS, a. [ f/tu/ci:x, Fr.] Having 
the naue ef a fiſtula, Wiſeman, 
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Sandys. 


1 FISHERMAN, JS. ¶ Aſber and man.] One i 


Sharp. 


FIT. , 1 
. A paroxyſm or exacerbation f. 
termittent diſtemper. 4 
2. Any ſhort return after is 
interval. 8 
3. Aby violent affed; 

a body. $4 om 0 | 
4+ Diſorder ; diftemperature, 94,4 
5 The a ſterical diſorder of 4 
the convulfions of chi | 

Fr. = 
1. Qualified; proper; able. 

2. Convenient; meet; proper; i 

To FIT. v. 4. ¶ vitten, Flemih. 
1. To accommodate to any thing; 
one thing to another, 7H 
2. To accommodate a perſon wi 
thing, 

3. To be adapted to; to ſuit any if 
4+ ToFrr out, To furniſh; to 
5. To FrT up. To furniſh; tony 
per for uſe. | 

Ta FIT, v. n, To be proper; to be 


le. 
TION. } 
Ceability 5 


hefdence 
Forbearan 
Want or 
Retuior 
DLV. . 
"Ne 

DNESS,” 


Want or | 


monly wetch, . Jeadineſs 
FETCHAT. 7 g. [n, Fr.] A. 


FI'TCHEW. 5 little beaſt, that robs 
rooſt and warren, 
FI'TFUL. a, | fe and full.) Var 
roxyſms, | © af 
FI'TLY. ad. [from 
1. Properly z juſtly 3 reaſonably 


ITY, ſ 
NY, |. [ 
parts, 
In. 
Poſition, 
Stable pre 
firmneſs 
IC, . 
th #2 | 
BBY, a. 
zm. 
BILE. a. 
be blown, 
(CID, a. 
der; not 
ub! 
dernels ; 
AG. . 
To hang 


"y 
4 


2. Commodiouſſy; meetly. 
FI'TMENT, . [from ft.] So 
adapted to a particular 1 | 
FITNESS. /. [from pt.] 
1. Propriety ; meetneſs; juſtnel| 
ablevels,5 ),. 

2. Convenience; commodity ; the 
being fit, Std 
FI'TTER. ſ. [from fir.] 
1. The perſon or thing that conf 
for any thing. | | 

2. A ſmall bit. 
FI'TZ. . fNorman.] A fon: as 
Bert, the ſon of Herbert; Firzriy 
of the king. It is commonly ule 
g-timate children, 
FIVE. 2. [ip, Saxon. ] Four and 
of ten. | . 
FIVELE/AVED Graſs. ſ. Cn 

ſpecies of clover, 

FIVES. /, ö 
1. A kind of play with a bovl. 
2. A diſcaſe of horſes. 
To FIX, v. a. | fixer, French. 
1. To make faſt, firm, or 6 


10 grow 


MT 
10 grow 


AG, v. 
To let f 


Tolay w 
b. J. [fr 
A water 
Yellow | 
lde co 
2 


A ſpecie 


6-30 


2. To ſ.ttle; to ef._bliſk nan a 
| vu, 1, 


= ire without variation, N 
No deprive of volatilitys - oc ke. 
o pierce; to transfix. Sandys. 


o withhold from motion. 


J. 1. Ri * 
F tetermine the reſolution. Locke. 
oreſt; to ceaſe to wander, Walter, 
; loſe volatility, ſo as to be mal- 


le. 
. , [French] 
dubility LS ; Readineſs. 

| King Charles, 
pefdence in a certain place. Raleigh. 
Forbearance of excurſion, Watts, 
Want or deftruction of volatility. 
| De... Bacon, 
dtion from fluid to firm. 
th | Glanwille, 
DLY, ad. [from fixed. ] Certainly ; 


be Locke, 
DNESS, / [from fixed. ] 

Cability; firmneſs. 

Want or loſs of volatility. Locke. 
dtey; coherence of parts. Bentley. 
dieadineſs; ſettled opinion or reſolu- 
| King Charles, 
ITY, / Coherence of parts, _ Boyle, 
rr. [ Vite, French.] Coherence 
parts, Newton, 
PRE. / | from ix. 

a Pe] Shakeſpeare. 
able preſſure, Shakeſpeare, 
firmneſs; ſtable Rate, 
IC, , A kind of dart or harpoon 
j& which ſeamen ſtrike fiſh, 

BBY, a. [ flaccidus, Latin. ] Soft ; 
im. Arbutbnot. 
BILE, a. { flabilis, Latin.] Subject 
be blyn. | 

CID, a. [| flaccidrs, Latin, ] Weak ; 
Ide; not tiff; lax ; not tenſe, Holder. 
br v. /. [trom Haccid.] Laxity; 
derneſs; want of tenſion, ⸗iſeman. 
40. v, u. [ flapgeren, Dutch. 

Io hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or ten- 
. Boyle, 
Togow ſpiritleſs or dejected. Swift, 


Togrow feeble 3 to loſe vigour, | 


Ben Fohnſon, 
0, , 4. 


To let fall; to ſuffer to droop. 

| Prior. 
Toy with broad ſtone. Sandys. 
b, J [from the verb.] 
Huter plant with a broad bladed leaf 
flow flower. Sandys. 
K Temple. 
Ahle of ſtone uſed in ſmooth pave- 
. Woodward. 
uren. J. [from flag and broom] 


N hakeſpeare. 


ie co ours or enſign of a ſhip or land 


FLA 


A broom for ſwee 


ping flags or paves 
FLAG-OFFICER. /. 7 and officer.]. A 
r 


commander of a ſquadron, Addiſon. 

FLAG-SHIP. ſ. ¶ fag and fbip.] The ſhip 

in which the commander of a fleet is. 

FLAG-WORM. ſ. | fag and worm. ] A 

grub bred in watery places among flags or 
ſedges, FONT, RY M alten. 

FLA“GCELET. fe | Hageslet, French. A 
ſmall flute., 3 More. 

FLAGELLA'TION.. ſ. The uſe. of the 
ſcourge. H * 

FLA'GGINESS, /. [from flaggy.] Laxity 5 
limberneſs. obs 

FLA'GGY, a, [from flag.] 

« 1. Weak ; lax; limberz not iff; not 
tenſe, * n .. Do 
2. Weak in taſte ; inſipid. ee 

FLAGTI'TIOUS. a. [ from flagitium, Latin. ] 

Wicked; villainous; atrocious. 

= BE Roſcommon. 

FLAGTTIOUSNESS. /. [from flagiticus.] 

Wickedneſs; villany, 

FLA/GON. ſ. | flacon, French.} A veſſel 
of drink with a narrow mouth, _ 
5 Roſcommon, 
FLA'GRANCY. L flagrantia, Latin. ] 
Burning heat; fire. 
FLA “GRAN T. a. | flagrans, Latin.] 


1. Ardent; burning; eager. . Hooker, 
2. Glowing ; fluſhed. Pope. 
3. Red; imprinted red. Prior. 
Notorious; flaming out. Smith. 


FLAGRA'TION. /. [ flagro, Lat.] Burn» 


ing. 
FLA“G STAFF. ſ. | flag and flaff.] The 
ſtaff on which the flag is fixed, Dryden, 
FLAIL. f. [ fagellum, Latin.] The inftru- 
ment with which grain is beaten out of 
the ear. 3 Dryden. 
FLAKE. ſ. [ floccus, Latin.] 2 
1, Any thing that appears looſely put to- 
gether. = Crew, 
2. Af ſtratum; layer; lamina, Sandys. 
FLA'KY. a. [from fla be.] a 
1. Looſely hanging together. Blackmore. 
2. Lying in layers or ſtrata ;. broken into 
laminæ. d ' 
FLAM. ſ. A falſhood; a lie; an illuſo 
pretext, South, 
To FLAM, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
deceive with a lie. - * South, 


FLA'MBEE AU. ſ. [French.) A lighted 


torch. | Dryden, 
FLAME. ſ. [ famma, Latin, ] 

1. Light emitted from fire. Conley, 

2. Fire. Coæuley. 


3. Ardour of temper or imagination; 
brightneſs of fancy, M aller. 
4. Ardour of inclination. Pope. 

3 B 5. Paſhon 


Bacon, 
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F. Paſſion of love. Cowley. 
To FLAME, v. n. 
1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 
of light. | Milton, 
2. To ſhine like flame, Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 
FLAMECO'LOURED, a. | flame and co- 
| four.) Of a bright yellow colour. 


| A Peacbam. 
FLA MEN. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] A prieſt; one that 
officiates in ſolemn offices. ope, 


FLAMMA'TION, . | flammatio, Latin.] 


The act of ſetting on flame. Brown, 
FLAMMABTLITY. /. | famma, Lat.] The 


quality of admitting to be {ct on fire, 


| | Brown, 
FLA'MMEOUS, a. [| flammens, Latin.] 
Confiking of flame, Brown, 


FLAMMUIFEROUS. &. [ flammifer, Lat. J b 


Bringing flame. Dit. 


FLAMMTVOMOUS. 3. [| flamma and vo- 
mo, Latin.] Vumiting out flame, 
FLA'MY. a. [from flame.] 

1. Inflamed; burning; flaming. Sidney. 

2. Having the nature of flame, Bacon. 
FLANK. ſ. [ flanc, French, ] 

1. That part of the fide of a quadruped 


near the hinder thigh. Peacbam. 
2. [In men.] The latter part of the lower 
belly. Pepe. 


3. The fide of an army or fleet. Hayward. 
4. [In fortification. ] That part of the 
baſtion which reaches ſrom the curtain to 
the face. EN Harris. 
To FLANK. v. u. 
1. To attack the fide of a battalion or 
fleet. | 
2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or com- 
mand any paſs on the fide; to be on the 
fide. Dryden. 
FLA'NKER. ſ. [from fank.] A fortifica- 
tien jutting out ſo as to command the fide 
of a body marching to the aflaulr. 
 Killes. 
To FLA'NKER. v. 3. [ flanguer, French,] 
To defend by lateral fortifications, | 
FLA'/NNEL. ſ. [gwlanen, Welſh.) A ſoft 
' nappy ſtuff or wool. Shakeſpeare, 
FLAP. ſ. [leppe, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe. 
2. The motion of any thing broad and 
looſe. | | 
3. A diſeaſe in horſes, Farrier's Dict᷑. 
To FLAP. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten, 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe, Tickell, 
To FLAP. v. u. TT 
1. To ply the wings with noiſe. 
| L' Eftrange, 
2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts de- 
pending, 1 


FLA PDRAGOx. 


Cay. 


FLA 


1. A play in which th tit 

of burning brandy, I 
2. The thing eaten at fapdragan, 
To F LA'PDRAGON, ». 4. 0 
: noun, ] 2 To ſwallow; to devour, | 


FLAPE'ARED. a. [ flap and 2 | 
looſe and broad ears, 95 , 

To FLARE, v. n: [from flederen, to 
Dutch. ] 

1. To flutter with a ſplendid hey, 

2. To glitter with a tranſient lat 


T. þ 
Aſerel; 
Len 8! 


A {1noo! 
1005 

Shallow 
dere be 
The bro 
pepreſſ 


A furfa 


1, 3+ To glitter offenſively, 
4. To be in too much light, 

FLASH. [$X%, Minſbexo, | 

1. Sudden, quick, tranſitory blaze, 


| Ri 
2, Sudden burſt of wit or —_ 
3. A ſhort tranſient Rate, 
4. A body of water driven by uche 
To FLASH, v. u. 
1. To glitter with a quick and t 
flame. 
2. To burſt out into any kind of vi 
3. To break out into wit, meriime 
bright thought, | 
To FLASH. v. a. To ſtrike up lane 
of water, 
FLA'SHER. ſ. [from faſb.] At 


more appearance of wit than reality 


To rent 


TLONi 
fat do\ 


LV. 
Horizol 
Withor 
With 
Peremp 
"INES: 
Trenne 


FLA'SHILY. ad, [from flaſy.] Want « 
empty ſhow, Dean 
FLA'SHY. a. [from flaſb.] 
1. Empty; not ſolid; ſhowy; 8 Deed 
ſubſtance, A dect 
2. Inſipid; without force or fir Dine 


FLASK. , [ flaſpue, Fr. 
1. A bottle; a veſſel. 
2. A powder- horn. Shai 
FLA'SKET. ſ. [from flaſt.] A e 
which viands are ſerved, - 
FLAT. a. [plat, Fr.]) 
1. Horizontally level, without incl 
2. Smooth; without protuberaac 


3. Without elevation. 

4. Level with the ground. 
5. Lying horizontally protrate; 
along. 1 
6. [In painting. ] Without relietz 
out prominence of the figures, 
7. Taſteleſs; inſipid; dead. 

8. Dull; unanimated; frigid. 
9. Depreſſed; ſpiritleſs; dejected- 
10. Uapleaſing; taſteleſs. 


11. Peremptory; ablolute ö oj 


} 
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FLA EE. 


Not fill; not acute; not ſharp in FLA'TTERER. .. [from flatter.] One whe 


Bacon, flatters; a fawner; a wheedler, Swift. 


b ad, FLA/TTERY. /. [| flaterie, French. ] Falſe 
T. | 1 10 extended plane, Wotton, praiſe; artful obſequiouſneſs. Young. 

| Alete; und; not mountainous. FLA'TTISH. / 4. [from fat.] Somewhat 

q bred grout Milton, flat; approaching to flatneſs. Woodward,” 


round expoſed to inun- FLA*TULENCY. ſ. [from flatulent. 
— ; Shakeſpeare. T. Windineſs; fulneſs of — yp TR 


N e firand; place in the fea 2. Emptineſs; vanity levity; aitineſs. 
id dere the Aer is not deep» Raleigh. TOY ; Glanville, 
F The broad fide of a blade. Dryden, FLA'TULENT,. a, [| flatulentus, Latin. 
Depreſſion of thought or language. 1. Turgid with air; windy. Arbutbnot. 
| Dryden. 2. Empty; vain ; big without ſubſtance or 
re A furface without relief, or prominen- reality; puffy. Dryden. 
n N Bentley. FLAT UO-SIT V. ſ. [ flatuofite, Fr.] Win- 
Lo 4 from the noun. ] dinefs fullneſs of air. Bacon. 
To level ; to depreſs ; to make broad FLA TUOUS, a, [from flatus, Lat.] Windy; 
\ (moth, Creech, © full of wind. : Bacon. 
, To make vepid. Bacon, FLA'TUS. ſ. [Latin.] Wind gathered in any 
fl LAT, v. u. | cavities of the body. | Quincy. 
af To grow flat; oppoſed to ſwell, FLA'TWISE. ad. With the flat downward ; 
[ Temple, not the edge, Weodward, 
To render unanimated or vapid, To FLAUNT. v. 1. ] 
in King Charles, 1. To make a fluttering ſhow in apparel, | 
LONG. ad. [ flat and long, ] With Boyle. | 
fat downward 3 not edgewiſe. 2. To be hung with ſomething looſe and | 
| 1 Shakeſpeare, flying. 0 . (il 
j ILV. ad. [from flat. | FLAUNT, ſ. Any thing looſe and airy, 1 
0 Hotizontally z without inclination, Shakeſpeare, i 
Without prominence or elevation. FLA*'VOUR. /. 
7 Without ſpirit ; dully ; frigidly. 1. Power of pleafing the taſte, Addiſon, [ 
Peremptorily ; downright, Daniel, 2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell; odour; fra- || 
| INESS. /. [from flor. ] ; grance, 9 45s Dryden. 
if Erenneſs ; level extenſion, FLA'VOUROUS, 4. [from 1 | 
Want of relief or prominence. Addiſon, 1. Delightful to the palate. ryden, 
Deatneſs ; inſipidity; vapidneſs. 2. Fragrant ; odorous. 
Mortimer. FLAW. /. 5 
Deection of ſtate. Sbateſpeare. 1. A crack or breach in any thing, Boyle, 
D:jeftion of mind; want of life, 2. A fault; defect. Dryden, 
Pulreſs; infipidity 3 frigidity. Collier. 3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt, | 
The contrary to ſhrilneſs or acuteneſs of a Chapman, 
nt, Bacon, 4. A tumult; a tempeſtuous uproar, 
WITEN, v. a. | from flat.] ? Dryden. 
Je make even or level, without pro- 5. A ſudden commotion of mind, Shakeſp. 


ſence or eley2tion, To FLAW, v. a. [from the noun.] 


lo beat down to the ground. 1. To break; to crack; to damage with 
; Mortimer. fi ſſure. f Bcyle. 
li Tomike vapid, 2. To break; to violate, Shakeſpeare. 
_ lo jet to depreſs; to diſpitit. FLA'WLESS. a. [from flaw. ] Without 
TEN. 2. n, | cracks; without defects. Beyle. 
logos even or level. FLAWN, /. [plena, — A ſort of 
do dull and infipid, L'Etrange. cuſtard; a pie baked in a diſh, | 


TIER, J. [from flar.] The work- To FLA'WTER. v. 4. Ta ſerape or pare A 


| u inttument by which bodies are ſkin, | Ainſavortb. 
5 8 FLA'WY, a, from flaw.] Full of flaws, 

TIER. v. a. | Hater, Fr.] FLAX. ſ. [pleax, plex, Saxon, ] 

0 bath with pralſes to pleaſe with 1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt 

nente. ; Shakeſpeare, thread is made, Miller. 
1 eie talſely, Young, 2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed 
| 1 Pralez 10 booth, Dryden, for the ſpinner, Dryden, 
1 "rake falſe hopes, Milton. FLA'XCOMB, f, [| flax and comb,] The 
33 2 5 iſtru- 


0 


F L E. Fre 


1 inſtrument with which the fibres of flax 2, To leer; to prin wha. vl 
_ R are cleanſed from the brittle parts. FLEER, J. Throm the man . fr d uy 
14 FLAXDRESSER. ſ. [ax and dreſs. ] He x. Mockery expreſſed eith : run 
| that prepares flax for the ſpinner, | / looks, | * wr 4 5 
= FLA'XEN.. a. from flax.] 2. A deceitful grin of civilit "bx : 13 
3 1. Made of flax. Sharp. FLE'ERER. . [from fee. F | 50 
_ 2. Fair, long and flowing. Addiſon, a fawner, Ss rare Pp 
. n FLA'XWEED, fo A plant, FLEET, FLEOr. For. Are I LES 
P To FLAY. v. a. [ viaen, Dutch. ] from the Saxon Fleor, whick g Nr , 
Þ. | 1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. Rateigh, bay or gulph. Ga vg IN 
9 2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of «any FLEET. ſ. I ploxa, Saxon,] 75 X Nu or 
1 «thing. Sevift. ſhips; anaw, © Ro. 


FLA'YER. |. [ from Hay. ] He that ſtrips off FLEET, ſ. [rleor, Saxon,] A dd 
tbe ſkin of any thing. | ._ Inlet of water, | | 
FLEA. /. [plea, Saxon. ] A ſmall red inſet FLEET. a. 1 


Corpore 
Carnal: 


| Anima 
remarkable for its agility in leapirg. 1. Swift of pace; quick; nimil.” Human 

* To FLEA. v. a, [from the 'noun.]. To tive. e oh e A 
clean from fleas, 2. [In the huſbandry of ſome provi SHME, 


FLE'ABANE. g. [ flea and bane.] A plant. Light ; ſuperficially fruitful, x" os; 

FLE'ABITE, 5 [ flea 3 7 ] 3. Skimming the ſurface. 

FLE ABITING. J. : To FLEET, v. n. [ploran, Saxon, ] 
1, Red maiks cauſed by fleas, Wiſeman, 1. To fly ſwiftly ; to vanith, Shad 


2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed by 2. To be in a tranſient ſtate. 
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the ſting of a flea, Harvey. To FLEET, ov. a. | HMO! 

FLE'ABIT TEN. a. [Vea and bite. ] 1. To ſkim the water, kl in fe 

1. Stung by fleas. 2. To live merrily, or paſs time po! 

2. Mean; wortbleſs, Cleaveland, lightly. dale which | 
FLEAK. ſ. [from fliceus, Latin.] A ſmall 3. [In the country.] To ſkim mill . 

lock, thread, or twiſt, More, FLE'ETINGDISH. |. | from feet ud OU. 

FLEAM. ſ. An inſtrument uſed to bleed A ſkimming bowl. | por of 


MY, 4 


catt e, which is placed on the ,vein, and FLE'ETLY, ad, [from fieet,] K a 
Full o 


then driven by a blow. | nimbly ; with ſwift pace, | 
FLE'A\\ ORT. ſ. [ea and wort.] A plant. FLE'ETNESS, 1 from feet.] Suit 
To FLECK. v. a. | fleck, German, a ſpot.] courſe; nimbleneſs; celerity, 
To ſpot; to ſtreak; to dapple. Sandys. FLESH. /. [plac, Saxon.] 
To FLECK ER. v. a. [from fieck.] To. 1. The body diftinguiſhed fromthe 
fſpot; to mark with ſtrokes or touches. 2. The muſcles diſtinguiſhed fromtl 
4 | | Shakeſpeare, bones, tendons, 
FLED. The preterite and participle of fee, 3. Animal food diftinguiſhed fron 
FLEDGE. 4. | flederen, to fly, Dutch.] table. 
. Full-feathered ; able to fly. Herbert. 4. The body of beaſts or birds 
To FLEDGE. . a. [from the adjective.] food, diſtinct from fiſhes, 
To furniſh with wings; to ſupply with 5. Animal nature, 


pal por 
TCHE] 


manuta 


feathers, | Pope, 6, Carnality; corporal appetitss, . 
To FLEE. v. n. pret. fed. To run from | 6 . 
danger; to have reccurſe to ſnelter. 7. A carnal ſtate; worldly diſpolit AN 
$+: : Tillotſon. | wud pe 
FLEECE. ſ. [xlyp, plex, Saxon.] As much 8, Near relation. + 75264] = 
;. wcol as is ſhorn from one ſheep, Shakeſp, 9. The outward or literal lens lr 
To FLEECE. v. a. [from the noun, | Orientais termed the immec1te 2 
1. To clip the fleece off a ſheep, ral fignification of any precept 34 
2. To ſtrip; to pull; to plunder, as a the fleſh, and the remote or th fits a 
+ ſheep is robbed of his wool. Addiſon. ing the ſpiric, This is frequent Yar 
FLE'ECED. a. [from fleece. } Having flecces Paul. 297 
| of wool, * * Spenſer, To FLESH, v. 4. Te 4. 
FLE'ECY. a. [from feece.] Woolly; covered 1. To initiate. Government of ton 22 
With wool. . Prior. 2. To harden in any practice. Hh 
J To FLEER. v. n. [| fleandian, to trifle, 3. To glut ; to ſatiate,  # . 
WA + Saxon, ] mY FLESHBROATH, fe n Uu 


. Tomek; to.gibe ; to jeſt with inſo- Broatk made by decocting fel. 
lence and contempt, . 


PLE 


«COLOUR. 7 [ fieſ and colour 3 
0 oc ke. 
bor of leſt, 1 and fly.] A fly that 
2 100 and depoſites Ker eggs 
$ 


5 | coke] A 
0 OR. . . fefp and boo 
c s + from the caldron. 


HLESS. 4. [from flefb.] Without 
LINES. ſ. [from Heſoly. ] Carnal 


Wc or appetites: Aſcbam. 

= F e Denham. 
Corporeal, | 
aſh [a{c:y10us, Milton, 
Animal; not vegetable. Dryden. 


not celeſtial; not ſpiritual. 
hy Milton, 


|foos; the Heſh of animals prepared for 
0 Floyer. 
xx T. /. [from feſp.] Eagerneſs 
ed by a {uccelsful Initiation. | 

Shakeſpeare. 
WMONGER, ſ. [from eſp. ] One who 
ble in fen; a pimp. Shakeſpeare. 
POT. fe and pot. ] A veſſel 
which fc{ is cooked 3 thence plenty of 


. : Taylor. 
OC AKE. ſ. [/e and guake.) A 
por of the body. Len Fobnſon. 


My. a. {from fieſb. ] 

Full of feſh ; lat; muſculous. 

Ben Johnſon. 

Pulpous; plump; with regard to fruits, 
Bacon, 

TCHER, f. [from fleche, an arrow, Fr.] 

nanutacturer of bows and arrows. 


Mortimer. 
article paſſive of To fleet. Skim- 
. Mortimer. 
V. The preterite of fl. Pope. 
V.. Ihe large Chaps of a deepmouthed 
uc. : Hanmer, 
"ED. a. [from flew, ] Chapped ; 
mike, | Shakeſpeare, 


LYNIMOUS, a, [ flexaninus, Latin. 

ng power to change the diſpoſition of 

R Mad. 

QBTLIT . . Hexibilite, French, ] 

lie quality of admitting to be bent; 

farc. | Newton, 
Lainels to be perſuaded 3 compliance; 

Waty, Hammond. 
Ulk. 2, [ Gexibilis, Latin. ] 

\FiL.dieto de bent; not britile; pliant; 


_ 4 Bacon. 
© ed; nor inexorable z complying z 
8911005, Bacon, 

dale; manageable, Lecke, 
+ It meh be eccommodated to various 
d PUIDGCICE 


of ed Rogers, 


MEAT. .. [fp and meat.] Ani- 


FLE'XIBLENESS. ſ. from Hlexible.] 


eaſineſs to be bent. 


FLY 


1. Poſhbility to be_be..t ; not brittleneſs 


2. Facility ; obſequiouſneſs; compliance. 
3- Ductility; manageableneſs. Locke, 


FLEXILE. 4. [| fexilis, Latin. ] Pliant; 


FLE'XION. /. | flexio, Latin.) 


ealily bem; obſequious to any power or 
impulſe. 


1. The act oi bending, 
2. A double; a bending. Bacon. 
3. A turn toward any part or quarter, 

| Bacon. 


FLE AOR. |. ¶ Latin. ] The general name of 


joints. 


FLE'XUOUS, a. [ Hexueſus, Latin, ] 


the muſcles which act in contracting the 


1. Winding ; tortuous. 


Digby. 
2. Variable; not ſleady, — 


Bacon. 


FLE'XURE. .. [ flexura, Latin. ] 


1. The form or direction in which any 
thing; is bent. Ray. 
2. The act of bending. Shakeſpeare, 
3. The part; the joint. SCiandys. 
4. Obſequious or ſervile cringe. . 

i Shakeſpeare, 


To FLI'CKER. v. @. [ fligheren, Duich.] 


F 


FLIGHT. ſ. [from To fly.] 


FLIGHTY, a. from flight.] 


To flatter ; to play the wings. Dryden, 


LYER. ſ. [from y.] 


1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a run- 
away, | 
2. That part of a machine, which, by being 
put into a more Tapid motion than the other 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of 
the reſt, Swift, 


1. The act of flying or running from danger. 
Dent am. 
2. Removal to another place. Dryden, 
3. The act of uſing wings; violation, 
. Spenſer. 
4. Removal from place to place by means 
of wings, Eſdras. 
5. A flock of birds flying together. 
Bacon. 
6. The birds produced in the ſame ſeaſon: 
as, the harveſt flignt of pigeons, 


7. A volley, : Chewy Chaſe, 

2, The ſpace paſt by flying. 

9. Heat of imagination; ſally of the ſoul. 
| 7 Denham, 

10. Excurſion, Tillotſon, 

11. The powcr of flying, Shakeſpeare, 


1. Fleeting; ſwift. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. Wild; full of imagination, g 


FLI MSV. a. 


1. Weak ; feeble, | 
2, Mean; ſpiritleſs; wanting force, Pope, 


To FLINCH. v. u. [corrupted from fling. 


Skinner. J 
h 1. 10 


King Charles, : 


Thomſon, 


Arbuthnot, 


Shakeſpeare,  . 
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FLI 


x. To fhrink from any ſuffering or under- 
raking. 12 South, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſigniſies to fail, 
FLI'NCHER. /. [from the verb.] He who 
fhrinks or fails in any matter. 
To FLING, preter. flung ; part. flung or flong, 
{from ige, Latin. Skinner. ] 
1. To caſt from the hand; to throw. 
2. To dart; to caſt with violence. 
| Denham, 
3. To ſcatter, | Pope, 
4. To drive by violence. Burnet. 
5. To move forcibly. Addiſon. 
6. To geQ ; to diſmiſs. Shakeſpeare, 
7. To caſt reproach, Addiſon, 
$. To force into another condition, 
| Spenſer. 
9. To FrixnG down, To demoliſh; to 
ruin. 
10. To FLIN G of, To baffle in the chace, 
2 FLING. v. n. 
1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into vio- 
lent motions. | 
2. 70 FLIN S out. To grow unruly or out- 
rageous. Shakeſpeare, 


FLING, ſ. {from the verb.] 


1. A throw; a caſt. 

2. A gibe; a ſneer; a contemptuous re- 
mark. ES Addiſon, 
FLIUNGER. ſ. from the verb.] | 

1. He who throws, 

2. He who jcers, 2 
FLINT. ſ. [ylinx, Saxon, ] | 

1. A ſemi-pellucid ſtone, compoſed of cryſtal 

debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar 

and equal ſubſtance, free trom veins, and 
inveſted with a whitih cruſt, Hill. 

2. Any thing eminently or proverbially 

bard. Spenſer, 
FLI'NTY. a. from flint. 

1. Made of flint; ſtrong, Dryden. 

2. Full of ſtones. ; Bacon. 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage; inex- 

orable. 9 bakeſpeare, 
FLIP, ſ. [A cant word.] A liquor much 

uſed in ſhips, made by mixing beer with 
ſpirits and ſugar, * Dennis. 
FLI'PPANT. a. 

1. Nimble; moveable. It is uſed only of 

the act of ſpeech. Addiſon, 

2. Pert; talkative, | Thomfon, 
FLIUPPANTLY. ad. [from the adjective.] 

In a flowing prating way, 

To FLIRT, v. a. 
1. To throw any thing with a quick elaſ- 
tick motion, | Swift, 
2. To move with quickneſs, Dorſet. 
To FLIRT, v. n, 
1. To jeer; to gibe one, 

2. To run about perpetually; to be unſteady 

and fiuttering. | 


Tillotſon, 


FLO 


FLIRT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A quick elaſtick motion. 
2. A ſudden trick. : 


3. A pert huſſey. 


' 


Ba Ju 


83 TION. /. A quick forighth 
To FLIT, v. n. [ flitter, Daniſh.] 

1. To fly away. 

2. To remove; to migrate, 

3. To flutter; to roye on the wing, 


4. To be flux or unſtable, ; 
FLIT. a. | from ft.] Svit; 1 
quick. 185 
FLITCH. /. Lplicce, Saxon. ] The 6 


hog ſalted and cured. 
FLILTTERMOUs E. /. The hat, 
FLITT INC. /. [flix, Saxon,] An off 
a fault. fy 7 
FLIX. J. [corrupted from flax,] Down; 
ſoft hair, D 
To FLOAT, v. u. [ flotter, French,] 
1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the wit 
2. To move without labour in a fi 
23. To paſs with a light irregular cour 
To FLOAT, v. a, To cover with wat 
FLOAT, f. [from the _ 
1. The act of flowing; the flux, I 
2. Any body ſo contrived or formed 


«+ ſwim upon the water. I 


3. The cork or quill by which the1 
diſcovers the bite. { 
4. A cant word for a level, Mir 

FLO ATV. a. Buoyant and ſwimming 
| | R 


FLOCK. ſ. [plocc, Saxon, ] 
1. A company; uſually a company of 


or beaſts, Hal 


2. A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhes 
berds, which are of oxen, 
3. A body of men. Max 
4. A lock of wool. D 

To FLOCK, v. n, To gather in crow 

large numbers. Knalles, dil 

To FLOG. v. a. [from fagrun, Lain. 
lath ; to whip. 


FLONG. participle paſſive, from Ta flng 


by Spenſer, 
FLOGD. J. [plod, Saxon.) 
1. A body of water; the ſea; an 


2. A deluge; an inundation, Shen 


3. Flow; flux; not eob. 
4. Catamenia, b 
To FLOOD. v. a. [from the noun ] 
deluge; to cover with waters. 4 


FLO'ODGATE, /. [ food and gat] 


or ſhutter by which the watercou 
cloſed or opened at 3 . 
FLOOK. /. [ fag, a plough, C 
broad part of the anchor Which take! 


of the ground, > | 


DR. / 
The pi 
A ſtory 
LOOR. 
er the f 
ORINC 
Of. 

OP, « 
ves wit! 
RAL. 
ra, Of | 
RENC 
bd of cle 
REN, | 
pe fix fl 
RET. 
ect flo! 
RID, a. 
produc 

ers. 

Fluſhec 
Embell 
RIDIT 
colour. 
RIDN! 
Freſhn 
Embell 


RITTER 
five of 
MN. |. 
 Florer 
he 21. 
Nau 3 th 
kt of Ho 
RIST, 
flowers, 
RULE 
pſloming 
NUL 
ſed of f 
OTE, 
SON 
out a 


TTEN 


UN 

To mo 
re, 
To mc 
To me 

OUN 

CE 
td to 

8 to {\ 
UND] 
Ime ef 
WU) 

ple y 


FLO 


pk. rlon, plone, Saxon. ] IE 
kr, 

n : * fight of rooms. B. Jobnſon. 

I 4, [from the noun, ] To 


the bottom with a floor. Chronicles. 
Er 


r. Bottom; 
dan. / (from J Ae, 
If. flap: ] To clap the 

p. b. 0. from ap. , 
C 0 noile, L'Eſtrange. 


J Prior. 
wn, Or to flowers. : | 
ENCE. /. [from the city Florence. ] A 

1 af cloth. ; 
on A gold coin of Edward III. in 
! f illings. . 
11 . [ feurettey Fr.] A ſmall im- 
welt flower. 


D, 4. floridus Latin. ] 
rel of flowers ; covered with 


RIDITY. / [from florid.] Freſhneſs 
colour, : Floyer, 
RIDNESS.-/. {from foorid. ] 

Freſhn:{s of colour. 
Enbelliſhment 3 ambitious elegance. 
Boyle, 
R!FEROUS, a. | florifer, Lat.] Pro- 
five of flowers. 

RIN, |, [French.] A coin firſt made by 
Florentines- That of Germany is in 
let, 4d. that of Spain 45. 4d. halt- 
pov; that of Palermo and Sicily 2 5. 6 d. 
of Holland 2 5, Ayliffe, 
IST, / { feurifle, Fr.] A cultivater 
flowers, Pope, 
RULENT, a, [ floris, Latin. ] Flowery ; 
bſloming, 

NULUUS, a, { floſculus, Latin. ] Com- 
ed of flowers. Brown, 
UTE, v. 2. [See To fleet.] To ſkim. 
SON. . [from flote.] Goods that ſwim 
out an owner on the ſea, Skinner, 


TTEN, part. | from flore, ]J Skim- 


ONCE. v. 1. [plonſen, Dutch.] 
Jo move with violence in the water or 
7, Addiſon, 

To move with weight and tumult. 

To moye with paſſionate agitation, 
Swift, 
OUNCE, v. a, To deck with flounces. 
WNCE, . [trcm the verb.] Any thing 
{tothe garment, and hanging looſe, 
8 to [well and ſhake, Pope. 
b ER. . fynder, Daniſh.] The 
f a ſmall flat fiſh, Camden. 
WUNDER, v. . [from flounce,] To 
Pt vith violent and irregular motions. 
Dryden, 


NAL. 4. [ foralis, Latin. ] Relating to - 


ers, 
Fluſhed with red. : Taylor. 
embelliſhed ; ſplendid. Dryden, 


FLO. 


To FLO'URISH. v. u. | floreo, Latin,] 


I, To be in vigour; not to fade, Pope. 
2. To be in a proſperous ſtate, © Dryden. 
3. To uſe florid language. Baker. 


4. To deſcribe various figures by interſect- 
ing lines. ; Pope, 
5. To boaſt; to brag, | | | 
6. [In muſick.] To play ſome prelude. 
To FLO'URISH. v. 4. | | 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
N __ Fenton, 
2. To adorn with figures of needle-work, 
3. To work with a needle into figures. 
| Bacon, 
4. To more any thing in quick circles or 
vibrations, ' _ Craſhaw. 
5. To adorn with embelliſhments of lan- 
guage. | 
6. To adorn; to embelliſh. _ Shakeſpeare. 
FLOURISH. /. [from the verb.] 5 
1. Bravery; beauty. Craſba tv. 
2. An oſtentatious embelliſhment ; ambi- 
tious copiouſneſs. Bacon. More. 
3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or 
wantonly drawn, ; Boyle. 
FLO'URISHER. f. [from flouriſh.] One 
in prime or in proſperity, Chapman. 


To FLOUT. v. a. [ fluyten, Dutch,] Te 


mock ; to inſult; to treat with mockery 
and contempt, Walton. 


To FLOUT. v. . To practiſe mockery z 


to behave with contempt. Swift. 
FLOUT, /. | from the verb.] A mock; an 
inſult. | | Calamy. 
FLO'UTER. f. { from flout.] One whe 
eers. 
Ts FLOW. v. n. [plopan, Saxon. 
1. To run or ſpread as water. Swift. 
2. To run: oppoſed to, ſtanding waters. 


3. To riſe; not to ebb, Shakeſpeare. 
„ Tjaiab. 
5. To proceed; to iſſue, South, 


6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity: as, 
a flowing period, Hakewell. 
7. To write ſmoothly; to ſpeak volubly. 
8. To abound; to be crowded, Chapman, 
9. To be copious; to be full, Pope. 
10. To hang looſe and waving, Spectatar. 
To FLOW. v. a, To overflow ; to deluge. 
FLOW. . [from the verb.] EE 
1, The riſe of water; not the ebb. 
Brown. 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance, Pope. 
3. A ſtream or dition, South, 
FLO'WER. . | fleur, French, ] 


1. The part of a plant which contains the 


ſeeds. : 
2. An ornament 5 an embelliſhment, 


Hakewill, : 


3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. 


e. 


4. The 


Bacon. 
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7 FLO'WER. v. . Heurir, French. 


FLU. 


4. The edible part of corn; the mel. i 
| uſer. 
5. The moſt excellent or elk] part of 
any thing. Addiſon, 
FLO'WER "de Juce. . A bulbous iris, 
Peacham, 


x. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom. 
2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. 


Sßpenſer. 

4Þ To froth; to ferment; to mantſe. 
. Bacon. 
4. To come as cream from the fur- 


face. 
To FLO'WER. ». 2. Ffrom the noun.] To 


adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 


FLOW ERAGE. . from flozver. 1 Store of 


flowers. 
FLO'WERET. ſ. | flearet, Fr.] A flower; 
a ſmall flower. 1 by lin, 
FLO'WERGARDEN. fe | flower and gar- 
den.] A garden in which flowers are prin- 
cipally cultivated. Mortimer, 
FLO'WERINESS. /. {from floxwery. ] 
/ 1. The ſtate of abounding in flowers, 
2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. 
FLO'WERINGBUSH, fo A plant. 
Tiller, 
FLO' WERY. #3. {from flower. J Full of 
flowers; adorned with flowers real or fic 
titious. Ailton. 
FLO'WINGLY. ad. [from #:wv.]. With 
volubility z with abundance, 
FLOWK. /. A flounder. Goa. 
FLO'WKWORT. ſ. The name of a 
plant. 
FLOWN. participle of fy, 
I, Gone away. 
2. Puffed z inflated; elate. Milton. 
FLU'CTUANT,. a. | uctuans, Latin.] Wa- 
vering; uncertain, L Eſtrange. 


To FLUCTUATE. v. u. [ ucsue, Latin.] 


1. Jo roll to and again as water in agita- 
tion. Blackmore, 
2. To float back ward and forward, 
3. To move with uncertain and haſty mo- 
tion. Milton. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate. Addiſon, 
5. To be irreſolute. 

FLUCTUA'TION. /. l fluetuatio, l Latin, ] 
1. The alternate motion of the water. 
2, Uncertainty ; indetermination. Boyle, 


FLUE. /. 


1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey: 


air. 
2. Soft down or fur. 


FLUE'LLIN, ſ. The herb ſpecdwell, 


FLUENCY. J. [from fluent, | 

1. The quality of flowing; ſmoothneſs ; 
. from et or aſperity. 
Garth. 


. Liquid, 


5 FLUENT. . 8 


. 
2. Readineſs ; copiouſneſs; a 


3 „Affluence; abundance. 20 


FLU'ENT, a. [fuens, Latin] | 


. Flowipgz 1 in motion; | 
in f 
3. Ready; copious Foluble, 5 


eam * 3 
FLUID. 4. [ fuidus, Latin; WI 10 furry 
Having parts eafily ſeparable; wh N . 
F LUID. . [In phofick, ] wn wing to 
juice. 14 ,L 
FLULIDITY, 5. Lade Fr. from The a 
LO quality in bodies Oppoſite tg . 
ity. et00 
| Fre IDNESS. /. [from fluid. Any fl 
in bodies op Av to 2005 hs Dem 
FLU” MMERY. fo A Kind of fool excori: 
by coagulation of Wheatflowet, 
meal. Eecrer 
FLUNG. participle and preteri 1 
FLU'OR Wa 55 ug PR of Conco1 
1. A fluid ſtate, - Ne The 2 
2. Catamenia, 8 
I 7 
3. A guſt of wind; a haſty bla at 
A Hurry, @ 01 of 
To FLUSH. v. n, L ae, Duc] WAN”. 
1. To flow with violence. Ma 4 we 
2. To come in baſte. Ba 7 ur 
3. To glow in the fxin. 3 
4. To ſhine. f ö Eo 
To FLUSH, V, As " | 
Fl 
1. To colour; to redden, The m 
2. To elate; to elevate, 4 | am: 
FLUSH, 4, analyfi 
1. Freſh z full of vigour. Cu e 
8 Affluent; abounding. Af Ir. « 
FLUSH. /. my 
1. Aﬀux; ſudden impulſe; riolent To mo 
2. Cards all of a ſort. bo 
To FLU'STER. v. a. {from Te jj 7; * 
make hut and roſy wih on To for 
my. dr, 
FLUTE. ,. [ Ante, French.] Na 
1. A mufical pipe; a pipe wich g To bu 
the fingers, | : 
2. A channel or furrow in 2 pillar, No br 
To FLUTE, v. 4. To cut colum bm 
' hollows, 
To FLU'TTER. v. 2. [plorepin, Su Uf. 
1. To take ſhort flights with us To 
of the wings. Dal 77 F 
2. To move about with great 50 Ie F. 
duſtle. 
3. To be no. with quick ih! N 7 F 


undulatiog:. 


FLY 


fo more irregularly» | | 
TER. 6, 4. 
To drive 10 diſorders like a 
enly _ 10 
the n OT 

5 ke the poſition of any thing. 

FR, .. [from the OE 
Vibration ; undulation. | Addi ons 
Rum; tumult; diſorder of mind. | 
Confufion ; irregular poſition. 
W112 TICK. a. [Auviaticus, Lat,] Be- 
wing to nee ; | - | 
, eus, Lotin. 
113 of flowing; paſſage.  Dighy. 
mhe tate of paſſing away and giving 
e to others. Breton. 
any flow or iſſue of matter. Arbuthnot. 
Diſentery; diſeaſe in which the bowels 
axcoriats{ and bleed; bloody flux. 


ftock of birds 
Shakeſpeare. 


Hallifax. 

nt: that which falls from bo- 
—_ : Shakeſpeare, 
Concoutſe ; confluence, Shakeſpeare; 


be fate of being melted. 
That which mingled with a body makes 


pelt, 

I [foxur, Latin, J Unconſtant; 
hurble; maintained by a conſtant ſuc- 
v1 of parts, 

UN, v. a. 

To welt. 

To hltrate; to evacuate by ſpitting, 
ITY. / { fuxvs, Latin,] Eafineſs 
Eparation of parts, 

LION. / | fluxio, Latin, ] 
The act of flowing. 
be matter that flows, 

[lo mathematicks. ] - The arithmetick 
walyfis of infinitely ſmall variable 
mites, Harris. 


Peer, | fed is properly from flee, | 

I» move through the air with wings. 
Topaſs through the air, 
To pals away, 

To paſs ſwiftly, 


Tomore with rapidity, 


Ihbrak; to ſhiver, 
Io run Wav, to attempt eſcape. 


err at. To burſt into paſſion, 


1 Fur vat, 
ke, 


Va. I, 


Boyle,” 


. v. 1. pret. flew or fied; part, fled 


Job. 
Prior. 

| Dryder. 
Toring with violence; to fall on ſud- 
I", Shakeſpeare, 
Waller. 
Toburſt afunder with a ſudden explo- 


E 5 
rr in tbe face. To inſult, Swift. 
Io act in defence. Dryden. 
FLY of, To revolt. Addiſon. 


Ben Fohnſon, 
To break out into li- 
Dryden, 


O 


186. Ts Fry out, To Hart violently from 


aay direction. 5 Bentley, 
16. To let FL v. To diſcharge. Granville. 
Fo FLV. v. a. LAM 


x, To ſhun; to avoid]; to decline, 
| 8 
2. To refuſe aſſociation with. 'L ryden. 


3. To quit by flight. Dryden, 
4. To attack by a bird of prey. Bacon. 
FLY. ſ. [pleoge; Saxon] 1 
1. A ſmall winged inſect. Locke, 


2. That part of a machine which, bein 
put into a quick motion, regulates the reſt,” 
* | =_— Wilkins, 
3. Fry, in a compaſs, That part Which 
points how the wind blows, OO IT 
To FLV BLOW. vv. a: [ fly and blow.] To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots” _ 
1 Siilling fert. 
FLV! BOAT. ſ. | fy and boat. ] A kind of 

veſſel nimble and light for ſailing. 

FLYCA'TCHER. ſ. [ and catch.] One 


that hunts flies. den. 
FLY'ER. ſ. [from fy.] | | 
x, One that flies or runs away, Sandys. 


2, One that uſes wings, 
3. The fly of a jack. 
To FLY*FISH. wv. n, [ fly and ff] To 

angle with a hook. baited with a fly, 
FOAL. ſ. [ Fola, Saxon.] The offspring of 
a mare, or other beaſt of burthen, The 
cuſtom now is to uſe colt for 2 young horſe, 
and foal for a young mare. Spenſer, 
7 FOAL. v. a. {from the noun.] To bring 
forth a foal, | May. 
FO'ALBIT, ſ. A plant. | | 
FOAM. ſ. [fam, Saxon,] The white ſub- 


ſtance which agitation or fermentation ga- 


thers on the top of liquors; froth; ſpume, 


| ö Hoſea. 
To FO AM. v. n. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To froth; to gather foam. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To be in rage; to be violently agitated, 
| ark, 
FO'AMY. a. {from foam.] Covered with 
foam ; frothy. Sidneys 
FOB, /. [| fuppe, German.] A ſmall pocket 
To FOB. ©. a. ¶ fuppen, German.] 1 
1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To Fo of. To ſhift off; to put aſide 
with an artihce, b Addiſon. 
FOCAL a. from focus, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the focus. Dienbam. 
FO'CIL. ſ. [ Vociie, French.] The greater 
or leſs bone betten the knce and ankle, or 
elbow and wriſt, Wiſeman, 
FOCILLA”TION, ſ. | focillo, Lat.] Com- 
fort ;, ſupport, | E 
FOCUS. |. [Latin.] ä 
1. [In opticks.] The focus of a glafs is 
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FOIL. "Y 
the point of convergence or concourſe, FO'ISTINESS, . [from faly,} 
Where the rays meet and croſs the axis mouldineſs, mn Jy.) Tut 
_ after their refractiun by the glaſs, | Harris. q 
2. Focus of a Parabela, A point in the FO 
axis within the figure, and diſtant from the 
.. vertex by a fourth part of the parameter, or fined. | 
Artus reftum. * ö | Harris. 2. The place where ſheep 8 
3. Focus of an Ellipfis. . A point toward 5 | n 
each end of the longer axis; from whence z. The flock of ſheep, | 
two right lines being drawn to any point in 4. A limit; a boundary, 4 
the circumference, ſhall be together equal 5. A» double; a complication ; ons 
ta that longer axis. Harris. added to another, : * 
FO DD ER. . lrod ne, Saxcn. ] Dry food 6. From the foregoing fignification | 
ſtored up for cattle againſt winter. Knoles, -, rived the uſe of feld in compoſition, Wi 
To FO'DDER. v. a, from the noun.} To | 
feed with dry food, Evelyn. 
FO'DDERER. ſ. [from fodder. ] He who 
fodders cattle. | | 
FOE. ſ. [pab, Saxon.] 
1. An enemy in war. | Spenſer, 
2. A perſecutor; an enemy in common life, 7 2 y 
3. An opponent; an ill-wiſher. Watts. 4, To double; to complicate, { 
FOFHMAN. /. ſtrom fee and man.] Enemy To FOLD, v. a. To cloſe over anathe 
in war, Spenſer, ſame kind. | 
FCETUS. g. ILatin.] The child in the FOLLA'CEOUS, a. [ foliaceus, Latin, 
womb after it is perfectly formed. ſiſting of laminæ or leaves, Wal 
Quincy. FOLIAGE, ſ. [ folwum, Latin] I 
FOG. /. [| fog. Daniſh, a ſtorm.] A thick tuft of leaves. | | 
miſt; a moiſt denſe vapour near the ſurface To FO'LIATE, v. 4. [ foliate;, Lain 
of the land or water, Raleigh, beat into laminas or leaves, 
FCG. /. | fegagium, low Latin.], Aftergraſs. FOLIA'TION, ſ. [ foliatis, Latin.) 
FO'GGILY. ad. [from foggy.] Miſtily; 1. The act of beating into thin len 
dark ly; cloudily. 2. Foliation is one of the pan 
FO'GGIiNESS, /. [from fgy.] The ſtate flower of a plant, the collectian d 
of being dark or miſty ; cloudineſs ; miſti- fugacious coloured leaves called 
neſs, which conſtitute the compals of the 
FO'GGY. a. from fog. ] Wes NY 
1. Miſty; cloudy; dark. Evelyn, FO'LIATURE. . The ſtate of bei 
2. Cloudy in underſtandipg; dull. mered into leaves. 
FOH. inrerje. An interjection of abhor- FO'LIO. ſ. [in folio, Latin.] Alan 
rence. R of which the pages are formed by 
FOTBLE. ſ. French. ] A weak fide; a blind paper once doubled. 
ce. | Friend, FO/LIOMORT, a. A dark yells 
To FOIL. v. a. [affeler, old. French.) To colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly cl 
put to the worſt to defeat, Milton, lomet, | i 
FOIL, ſ. [from the verb.] FOLK. /. pole, ws 
1. A defeat; a miſcarriage. Southern, 1, People in familiar 
2. Leaf gilding. | fexille, French. ] Milton. 2. Nations; mankind, _ 
3. Somsthing of another colour near which 3. Any kind of en, 
- Jewels are ſet to raiſe their luſtre, Sidney. others. EY 101 
4. A blunt ſword uſed in fencing, FO'LKMOTE, ſ. A meeting of fol 
VLakeſpeare. : 
FC'ILER. , {from foil.] One une has FO'LLICLE. /. [ folliculus Lats) | 
gained advantage over anuther, 1. A cavity in any body _ 3 
To FOIN. v. u. | f2indre, Fr. Skinner.] To 2. Follicle is a term in botany a 
puſh in fencing. | Dryden. ſeed- yeſſels, capſulaſeminali,oreh 
FOIN. { A thruſt; a puſh, ſome fruits and ſeeds have ore! 
FCISUN, ff, { porron, Saxon. ] Plenty; 
:- Lo 133 To FO'LLOW. v. 4. [polgian, ar 
To EC3ST. Y. a. | fauler, French. | To 1. To go after; not betore, ot lt 
ialcri by forgery, Carew, 2. To purſue as an enemys 


ſignifies the ſame quantity adey 
twenty fold, twenty times repented. 


| $5 16. J 
To FOLD. v. a, [from the noun,] 
1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. 
2. To incloſe; to include; to hut. 


RE 9 


ede maſter, 


To attend 28 2 dependant. Samuel. 


to credit, 
Tillotſon, 
endeavours, 
To confirm by new nr 
To attend to; to be buſied with; as, 
loss bis fudies. | 


. 
Jo continue endeavours, 
OVER. / [from follow. ] 
One who comes after another; not be- 
+ him, or fide by fide. Shakeſpeare. 
A dependant, 
— Pope. 
An aſſociate ; a companion. Shakeſpeare. 
One under the command of another. 
A ſcholar; a copyer. : Sprat. 
ILY, / [ folic, French. ] 


Wart of underſtanding; weakneſs of in- 


led. 

(riminal weak neſs; depravity of mind. 
At of negligence or paſſion unbecoming 
dom, P pe. 
GAE NT. v. a. [ fomenter, Latin.] 

To cheriſs with heat. Milton. 
Tobathe with warm lotions. Arbutbnot. 
To encourage ; to cheriſh, Wotton, 


VT ACTION. {. | mentation, French] 


A ſanentation 15 partial bathing, called 
þ fuping, waich is applying hot flannels 
ay part, dipped in medicated decoc- 
ſe, | Lg 
The lotion prepared to foment the 
VIER. / [from fament.] An en- 
ger; a ſupporter, Howel. 
V, A fool; an ideot, Spenſer. 
1} 1 . 


Toi; filly; indiſereet; imprudent ; 
Joicious, 4 Acbam. 
Ting; valaed by folly, Shakeſpeare. 
2bly tender; injudiciouſly indul- 
1 Addiſon. 
Tiezed in too great a degree; fooliſhly 


1 


Aznted. | Prior, 
| v. a. To treat with great 
*% indulgence; to careſs; to 
on Dryden. 
ab. d, . To be fond of; to dote 


Shakeſpeare, 


; Dryden. ; 


FO NDL. ad. [from fond. 


F 0 0 


- FO'NDLER, / { from. ford. ] One who! 


fondles, Ex 
FO'NDLING. ſ. [from fondle.] A perſon! 
or thing much fondled or careſſed; ſome- 
thing regarded with great affection. 


1. Fooliſhly; weakly; imprudently. 


5 1 5 Pape. 

2. With extreme tenderneſs. 2 
FONDNESS. /, [from end.] 

1. F ooliſhneſs ; weakneſs; want of ſenſe, 
| f Spenſer. 
2. Fooliſh tenderneſs, : Addiſon. 

3. Tender paſſion. Swift. 

4. Unreaſonable liking, Hammond. 
FONT. .. [ fons, Latin.] A ſtone veſſel in 

which the water for holy baptiſm is con- 
tained in the church. Hooker. 
FO'NTANEL, ſ. | fontanelle, French.] An 
iſſue; a diſcharge opened in the body, - * 
FONTANGE. ſ. A knot of ribbands on 

the top of the head-drefs, Addiſon 
FOOD. , [yæ dan, Saxon. ] | i 

I, Victuals; provifion for the mouth. 

2. Any thing that nouriſhes, Shakeſpeare, 
FOO'DFUL. 4. [ food and full.] Fruitful; 

full of food, . Dryden, 
FOO DV. a. [from food, ] Eatable z fit for 

food, | nor, Chapman, 
FOOL. ſ. [l, Welſh.] 8 

1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon; 

a natural; an ideot. Pope, 

2. [In Scripture, ] A wicked man, 

. J "Son Pſalms. 

3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

; Dryden, 

4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon; 

a jeſter, Denham, 

5. To play the Fool. To play pranks like 

a hired jeſter. 1 Sidney. 

6. To play the Foo r. To act like one void 

of common underſtanding. 

7. To make a Foot, To diſappoint; to 

defeat, Shakeſpeare, 
To FOOL. v. u. [from the noun.} To 

trifle; to toy; to play. Herbert, 
To FOOLI v. a. . 

1. Io treat with contempt; to diſappoint z 

to fruſtrate, Ben Johnſon. 
2. To infatuate. Calamy. 

To cheat; as, to fool one of his money. 

FOU'LBORN. @. | fect and 6ern.] : Fooliſh 

from the birth. Shakeſpeare, 
FOO'LERY. /. {from fool. 

1. Hibitual folly, Shateſpeare, 

2. An act of folly; trifling prattice. 

3. Object of folly. Reſeigh, 
FOOLHA'PPY. a. fool and bappy.] Lucky 

without contrivance or juggment. | ' 


+40 2 FOUL=- 


/ 


Shakeſpeare, . 


Spenſer. 
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FODLMARDINESS, f. [from gange TOO Ion r ng 


 FOOLHA'*RDY. . | foo! and Hardy.] Dar- hold the r "wy and bold} * 


FOO'LISHLY. ad.” ffrom fooliſh, } Weak- FOO'TLICKER. |. [ frarand 11 it 


, 


ock For 


(SHLY 


aatioul 


Mad raſhneſs. i Sontb. made on foot in oppolitien 
FOOLHA'RDISE./. Adventuroufneſs with-) back, 
out judgme- t. Spenſer, FOOT*HOLD, 


„een tO unten 


ing without judgaent z madly adventurous, FOO'TING. , Ffram five] * 
Hobel. 1. G. ound for the foot. 


Foo LTR AP. J. [e and trap.] A ſnae 2. Foundation; bafis; fung 
to catch fools in. Dgnden. 3. Nlace. mY As 1 With nt 
 FOO'LISH. a. from fol.] 2 4. Tread; walk. 87% for d 


1. Void of underflanding z weak of in- 5. Dance, Shut 
tellect. a 6. Steps; road; track. 4 
2. Imprudent; indiſcreet. Shakeſpeare. 5 Entrance; beginning; eftablics 
3. Ridiculous; contemptible. Maccabtes, 8. State; condition; ſeitlemem. 


bis fri 
With ke 
4. [In Scripture.) Wiekeg;; frnful. — pride 


fands 


ly; without underſtanding. In Scripture, an humble fawner, Shad If or the 
- wickedly. - | Seoift, FOOTMAN. / (:foot and men.] | 

FOO-LISHNESS. ſ. from froliſp.] 1. A ſoldier that marches and 6 Conduc 
1. Folly; want of underſtanding. P 8 # for g 
2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation fro 2. A low menial ſervant in lin With 1 
the right. 8 | Wer, =» x | ej be 
FOOLSTON ES. ſ. A plant. Miller. 3. One who practiſes to walk or n In com 
FOOT. /. plural feet. ox, Saxon. ] FOO"TM ANSHIP. /. { from:furnm,| 10 ma 
1. The part upon which we ſtand. art or faculty of a runner, + la pr 

| Clarendon. FOOTPACE. ſ. [fort and pace.] bin. 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported. 1. Patt of a pair of ſtairs, whereogy With 

3 The lower part; the baſe. Haberbill. four or five ſteps, you arrive to x . 
4. The end; the lower part. Dryden. place. 158 | After 
5. The act of walking, Maccabees. 2. A pace no faſter than a ſſow wall pr tint 


6. On Foor, Walking; without car- FOO”TPAD. /. | foot and pad.] Abig 
riage. 8 A man that robs on foot, | 
. 9. On Foot, In a poſture of action. FOOTPAT H. ſ. [oor and path.] 
Sbaleſpeure. row way which will not admit hork 
8. Infantry; footmen in arms. Clarendon. + ou dba 
9. Slate; character; condition. Addiſon, FOO'TPOST, .. ¶ foot and pe. A 
20. Scheme; plan; ſettlement. Swift. meſſenger that travels on foot, 
21. A ſtate of incipient exiſtence. FOO'TS'TALL. ſ. eat and fall] 


. Tillotſon, man's ſtirrup. | 
12. A certain number of ſyllables conſti- FOO'TSTEP, . [foot and feep.] f 
tuting a diſtinct part of a verſe. Aſelam. 1. Trace; track; impreſlion left , In p 
13. A-ineafure containing twelve inches. foot. 1 y 
14. Step. t L" Eftrange. 2, Token; mark; notice given, lar 
To FE OUT. v. . | from the noun. ] 23. Example. | 
1. To dance; to tread wantonly ; to trip. FOO"TSTOOL. f. | foot and frat] þ Ine 
2 To walk; not ride. South, on which he that ſits places lus fe 
Fo FOOT. . 2. FOP. ſ. A ſimpleton; a coxcomb; 4 np 
1. To ſpurn; to kick. Shakeſpeare, ſmall underſtanding and much often 5 
2. T. feitle;; to begin to fix. Shakeſpeare, , Ri oy 
3. To tread. | Tickell. FO'PDOODLE..ſ. I h and dad. 5 
FOOTBALL. f. | foot and ball.] A ball an infignificant wretch, 1 Th 
commonly made of a blown bladder aaſed FO*'PPERY../. from fep.] Y 
with leather, driven by the fort. Weller, 1. Folly-; impertinence. Sa | 5 
'FOO'TBOY, /. [/t and bry,] A low me- 2. Affectation of ſhow or impe 6 
nal; an attendant in livery, Boyle. ſhowy ſollv. : a 
.FOO'TBRIDGE. /. et and bringe.] A 3. Foolery; vain or idle practice. i 
bridge on which paſſengers walk. Sidrey. | Hex / 
'FOO"1 CLOTH, . [ fort and clotb.}] A FO'PPISH. a. {from ſop.] 8 Y 
ſumpter cloth, _ 1. Fooliſh; idle; vain 0 
FOC*TED., @..{ſrom frot.] Shaped in the 2. Vain in ſhow, or dreſs, i © 
—_—_ N 5 rom. 


FOR 
1SHLY.. al. {from foppiſe] V aioly t 


, {] . ; 
gars. J (from fk. Va- 
vanity. 
+3 [from fop.] A petty fop. 
prep pon, yy e's 
Taue of; be diad for deve. ö 

Hooker. Suckling. 
urn weſneft to; with regard to; the 
4 Gap wore grod, Stillingfieet « 
L the character of; be ſtood _— 
* of; be lay for dead. 
With rejemblance ot; ar 
«fdered 2s; in the place of; raſh- 
fands for valour. Clarendon. 


u the fake of; be fights for fame. 


Cervley, 
Conducive to; beneficial to; this fick- 
i for geod, Tilltſon. 


With intention of going to a certain 
es be is gore for Oxford. ; Hayward, 
In compazative reſpect; for eight this 
Þ 8 man, ; ryden, 
In proportion to; bis coat is teo ſport 
him, Tillot ſon. 
With appropriation to; frieze is for 
10. Shakeſpeare, 
After O an expreſſion of deſire; O for 
wer times. | S hakeſpeare. 
In account of; in ſolution of; I ſpeak 
b for hat queſtion, Burnet, 
inducing to as a motive; he had rea- 
fur bis condud?, Tillotſon, 
; In expectation of; be Hood fill tor bis 


wr, - Locke. 
\ Noting power of poſſibility 3 it is hard 
ne th (earn, Taylor. 


Voting dependence 3 for a good harveſt 
t maſt be go;d weather. Boyle. 

, In prevention of; be <vrapped up for 
. 8 Bacon. 
ln remedy of; a medicine for the geut. 

| Garretſon. 
þ Inexchange for; money for goods, 


Dryden, 

In place of; inſtead of; a club for a 

ren, Convley, 
la ſupply of; to ſerve in the place of, 

Dryden. 

Through a certain duration; it lafted 
_ Roſcommon. 

þ ln ſearch of; in queſt of; be 4vent for 
[ilen fee. Tillotſon. 
þ according to; for aught I inew, it was 
owe Beyle. 


\ Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs, 


. In hope of j be corote for money. 
vShakeſpeare. 


. 0f tendency to; toward; bis bib 
r for peace, 


trived for young fludents, 


| {formerly paid. 


D ryden . 


Knolles, 


— 1 515 
— . 
* i 
% 


29- In favour of; on the.part of; on the 
ſide of ; being bongſt be fought for the ling. 
Coꝛuley. 


30. Noting accommodation or adaptation; 
tbe tool js too brittle for the wood. | 


31. With intention of; tbe book vas con- 
Tillotſon, 
32. Becoming; belonging to; muſt is for a 
King. N Coco 27 
33. Notwithſtanding ; be might have en- 
tered for the keeper, | Bentley, 
34. Fox all, Notwithſtanding, $ourb, 


35. To the uſe of; 10 be uſed in, Spenſer; 
36. In conſequence of ; be did it for an- 


ger 0 D. yden, 
37. In recompenſe of; be worked for money 

; Nrn. 
38. In proportion to; be wat tall for bis 
age. Sbaleſpeare. 
39. By means of; by interpoſition of; gut 
for me yu had failed. ü Hale. 


40. In regard of; he cannot for bis life do it. 
FOR. conj. 


Addiſon, 
1. The word by which the reaſon is given 
of ſomething advanced before. Conviey, 
2. Becauſe ; en this account that, Spenſer, 
3. For as much, In regard that; in con- 
fideration of. Hooker, 
4. Fox why. Becauſe; for this reaſon 
that, | | Knolles. 


To FORAGE. v. . Lfrom foris, abroad, 


Latin, ] | 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance, 
2. To wander in ſearch of provißoßs. 


Dienbam. 


3. To ravage; to feed · on ſpoil. Sbaleſp. 
To FO RAGE. S. 4. To plunder; to ſtrip. 
FORAGE. ſ. | Hourage, German and Fr. 


from fori:, Latin,] . - 
1. Search of proviſions; the act of feeding 

abroad. Milton. 
2. Proviſions ſought abroad. Dryden. 


3. Proviſions in general. 


Dryden. 


'FORA MINOUS, a, [from foramen, Lat.] 


Full-of holes. - : 


Bacon, 


To FORBE/AR. v. n. pret. 7 forbore, an- 
ciently forbare; part. forborn, | ronbenan, 


Saxon. . 
1. To ceaſe from any thing; to intermit, 
2. To pauſe; to delay. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To omit voluntarily; to abſtain, Cheyne, 
4. To reſtrain any violence of temper; to 
be patient. Proverbs, 
To FORBE'AR. v. a. 
1. To decline; to omit voluntarily, Clarend, 
2. To ſpare; to treat with clemenc\, 
| . Epbeſians. 
3. To withhold. Chronicles, 
FORBE ARANCE, ſ. [from forbear.] 
1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any 
thing, | South, 
> BE 2. In- 
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2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 


2 
"a 9 2 
3 
: 5 3 


3. Command of temper. 
4. Lenity; delay of puniſhment; mildneſs. 
OY „ {4 i | Rogers. | 


FORBE'ARER, ſ. [from forbear.] An in- 


2. To command to forbear any thing. 


termitter; interceptor of any thing. Tuſſer. 


„ FORBI'D. v. a. pret. I forbade; part. 
forbidden or forbid. [popbeovan, Sax, ] 


1. To prohibit; to interdict any thing. 


8 idney . 


3. To oppoſe; to hinder. Bacon. Dryden. 


4. To accurſe ; to biaſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 


To FORBI'D. v. u. To utter a pr hibition, 
FORBYDDANCE. /. {from forbid. ] Probi- 


bition. 5 Mi ton. 


FORBYDDENLY. ad. [from fobid.] In 


an unlawſul minner, Shakeſpeare. 


FORBYDDER. /. [from forbid. } One that 


prohibits. Brazwn. 


FORBYDDING, particip. a. [from forbid, | 


FORCE. ſ. [| force, French. 


Raifing abborrence. Aaron Hill, 


1. Strength; vigour; might. Donne. 
2. Violence. | Dryden, 
3. Virtue; efficacy. oc de. 


| 4. Validneſs ; power of law. 


To FORCE. v. . To lay ſtreſs upon. 


Denham, 
5, Armament; warlike preparation. 


6, Deſtiny z neceſſity ; fatal compulſion. 
Swift, 


Fo FORCE, v. a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To compel ; to conſtrain, _ 
2. To overpower by ſtrength, Milton, 
3. To impel; to preſs. Deuteronomy. 
4. To draw or puſh by main ſtrength. 

3 5 Dryden. 
5. To enforce; to urge. Dryden, 
6. To drive by violence or power, 
| Decay of Piety, 
7. To gain by violence or power. Dryden, 
$. To ſtorm ; to enter by violence. Waller, 
9. Toraviſh; to violate by force. Dryden. 
10. To conſtrain; to diſtort, Addiſon. 
11, To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers; to 
garriſon, Raleigh, 
12. 70 Forcr nt. To extort. Atterbury. 


Camden, 


FO'RCEDLY. v. a. { from force, | Violently; 
conſtrainedly. 


Burnet, 


FO'RCEFUL. a. | force and full. ] Violent; 


frongz impetuous. Pope, 


ope 
FO'RCEFULLY. ad. from Hrceful.] Vio- 


lently; impetuouſly. 


FO'RCELESS. 4. from Force.] Wanting 


force; weak ; feeble. 


FORCE PS. ſ. [Latin.] Forceps properly 


fgnifies a pair of tongs; but is uſed for an 
inſtrument in chirurgery, to extract any 
thing ont of wounds, Qu inq. 


FO RCER. . {from force.] 


3. That Which forces, drives, + or con- 
Nrains. 


Sbakeſponte. 


FO'RCIBLY. ad. ffrom forcible, 


Waller, 


pulſion. OO "© puny workin 
FO'RCIBLE. 4. {from force.] 1 

I, Strong; mighty ; Cppoſed to wel | 

2. 2 impetuous, * 

3. cacious; active 

4. Prevalent; of —— \ 
5. Done by force. | 

6. Valid; bindin 
FO RCIBLENEss. 


violence. | 


E; Obligatory, 
[; [from fr 


1. Strongly ; powerfy r 
"Bis "wed Aug 1 he 
3. By violence; by force. {om 
FO'RCIPATED. 4. from forceps.) Fat 
like a pair of pincers to open and ind 


FORD. ſ. [pon, Saxon.] 
1. A thallow part of a river. Fol 
2. The ſtream, the current, f 
To FORD. v. g. To pals without f 
ming, Ri 
FO RDABLE. 2. [from ford.] 'Þ 


without fwimming. a 
FORE. a. [ pone, Sax,] Anteriour; 
Which comes firſt in a progreſſive me 

or firſt meets the eye. 
FORE. ad. wy 

1. Anteriourly. Ra 
2. Foreis a word much uſed in comyd 

to mark priority of time. | 
To FOREA'RM, v. 4. | firt and on, 

provide for attack or reſiſtance beto 
time of need. 
To FOREBO DE. v. n. [ fore and bod 

1. To prognoſticate; to foreiel. D 

2. To foreknow; to be preſcient of, 
FOREBO DER. /. from forebede.) 

1. A prognoſticator; a toothiayer, 

2. A forek nower. | 
FOREBY”', prep. { fore and by.] 

hard by; faſt by. : $ 
To FORECA'ST, v. a: [ fore and «| 

1. To ſcheme z to plan before execu 


i 


10 


2. To adjuſt; to contrive. 
3. To foreſee; to provide 1 | 


To FORECA'ST. v. 2. To form n 
to contrive beforehand. 
FORECA'ST. .. {from the verb.] Wl 
trivance before hand; antececent pg 
FORECA'STER. .. [from fora", 
who contrives beforehand, f 
FO'RECASTLE. ſ. { fore and cap 
ſhip, that parr where the ſorematt 1 
FORECHO'SEN. part, | fire and © 
Pre- elected. 0 —— 
FOR ECI'1ED, part. | fore and wy 
be ford 1 
To FORECLOSE. v. 4. [ fore 4nd "il 
3, To ſhut up; to preceves 3 iv "ol 


q — 
- NE erred” 


O R 


np 4 Fonte 081 4 Mortgage, is to eut 
2 f nedemption-+ | 
er. [ fore and deck.] The an- 
. ar part of the ſhip. Chapman. 
REDEST ON. v. 4. [ fore and deſign. ] 
d. | heyne. 
5 plan de forehan 1 7 
al OREDO'. v. 4. [from fore and do. 
K To ruin; to deſtroys Shakeſpeare, 


« to weary; to haraſs, 
Tooverdo | * e 
0'OM, v. 4. [ fore and doom. 
— to determine beforehand, 
END. J. | fore and end.] The an- 
our part. we 4 Bacon. 
FATHER, /. [fore and fatber. ] 
"eſtor; one who in any degree of aſ- 

ding genealogy precedes another, 


D Raleigh. 
OREFE'ND. v. 4. [ fore and fend. 
Fai To prohibit 3 to avert, Dryden, 
| Jo provide for; to ſecure, Shakeſp. 
ER. J ( fore and Frger.] The 
Ri veer next the t umb; the index. Brown, 


root. {. plural, ferefeet. | fore and 
„ The antcriour foot of a quadruped. 
0REGO'. v. 4. | for and go.] 

Jo quit; to give up; to relign, Loc ke. 
To go before 3 to be paſt, Raleigh, 
„Jo loſe, Shakeſpeare. 
IREGOER, J [from forego. ] Anceſtor 3 
renner. Sbaleſpeare. 
REGROUND; ſ. | fore and ground.] 
he part of the field or expanſe of a pic- 
ue which ſeems to lie before the figures. 
JREHAND, ,. [ fore and band, ] 

„ The part of a horie which is before the 
Moy 


8 
19 


SHakeſp. 
REHANDED. a, {from fore and band. 
v Early; timely, Taylor. 
i Formed in the foreparts. D: yden. 
HEAD. . fore and bead, | 

. Th:t part of the face which reaches 
ſan the eyes upward to the hair, Dryden. 
* Impudencez confidence ; aſſurance. 


Collier. 


ns; ominous accounts, L'Eftrange. 
ALIGN, a. | forain, Fr. forano, Span.] 
. Nt of this country; not domeſtick. 
: Alen; remote; not allied; not be- 
Kaz og, Sæoiſt. 
5 Excluded; not admitted ; held at a diſ- 
Mee, Shakeſpeare, 
: In law,] A foreign plea, flantum 
jun; as being a plea out of the pro- 
| dort of inflice, 
þ Exaneous; adventitious in general, 
3 Philips, 
8 : 
Ee WE 
_— nother country; not a 
179 We; a ranger. 


HOLDING. ſ. | fere and bold. ] Pre- 


| Aaddi/ an, 


' FOR 


FO'REICNNESS. /.” [from foreign,] Re- 
moteneſs; want of relation to ſomething. 
To FOREIMA'GINE. - +. @ {| fore and 
. imagine, ] To conceive or fancy before 
proof. * „ Camden. 
To FORE . v. 4. | fore and judpe. 
To — before hand; 3 fed, ; 
To FORERNO W. ©. 4. | fore and knew.] 
To have preſcience of; to foreſee. Raleigb. 
FOREKNO'WABLE. . {from foreknow.] 
Poſſible to be known before they happen. 


ores 
FOREKNO'WLEDGE. ,. { foreand — 
ledge.) Preſcienee; knowledge of that 
which has not yet happened. Milton. 
FO RELAND. /. | fore and land.] A pro- 
montory; headland ; high land jutting into 
the ſea; a cape. Milton. 
To FORELA'Y. v. a. | fore and lay.] To 
lay wait for; to intrap by ambuſh. 
| i Dryden. 
To FORELIFT. v. a. | fire and liſt.] To 
raiſe aloft any interiour part. Spenſer. 
FO'RELOCK. ſ. | fore and Jock} The 
hair that graws from the forepart of the 


head. FOE Milton. 
FO'REMAN., .. Þ fore and man.] The firſt 
or chief perſon. | ' Addiſon, 


FOREME'NTIONED. 4. [ fore and men- 
tioned. ] Mentioned or recited before. 
FO'REMOST. 3. [from fore, ] 


1. Firſt in place. Dryden, 
2. Firſt in dignity. | Sidney. 
FORENA “MED. a. | fore and name.] No- 
minated before, | Ben FJobnſon. 


FO'RENOON, ſ. | fore and noon.] The 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between the dawn and the meridian, 
to the meridian, Arbuthnot. 

FORENO'TICE. ſ. | fore and notice.] Ac- 
count of an event before it happens. Rymer. 

FORE'NSICK. a. Lee, Latin.] Be- 
longing to courts of judicature. Locke. 

To FOREORDA'IN, v. a. | fore and ordain.] 
To ꝓredeſtinate; to predetermine; to pre- 
ordain, Hooker, 

FO'REPART, ſ. | fore and part.] The an- 


teriour part. | Raleigh, 
FOREPA'ST, a. [ fere and paſt.] Paſt be- 
fore a certain time. Hammond. 


FOREPOSSE'SSED, v. n. | fore andpeſeſe.} 
Preoccupied z prepoſſeſſed; pre-engaged, 
FO'RERANK. . | fore and rank,] Firſt 

rank; front. Shakeſpeare, 
FORERECTTED. 3. [ fore and recite.] 
Mentioned or enumerated before. 
85 Sbaleſpeare. 
To FORERU N. v. a. [ fore and run 

1. To come before as an earneſt of ſome- 

thing following. Dryden. 

2. To precede; to have the ſtart of. 
FORERUNNER. /. {from forer un.] 

1. An harbinger; a meſſenger {ent before 
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FORESPE'/NT, 4. 


— ata 


to give notide of the approach of thoſe that 


| follow. | + ++ + Stilling fleet. Dryden, 
6 A progooſtick 3 a fign foreſhowing any 
thing. South, 


7 FORESA'Y. v. a. [ fore and ſay.] To 
predict ; to prophely, Shale, . 
To FORESE E. v. a. FW and ſee: | 
ſee. beforeband'; to ſee what has not 2 
' pened. Taylor. 
7. FORESHA-ME. u. a. I. for and ſhane. ] 
To ſhame; to bring reproach upon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
FO RESHIP. 5. [ fare e The an- 


teriour part of the ſhip Akts. 
To FRE SHORT EN. V. 4. | fore and 
Sorten.] To ſhorten figures for the ſake of 
ſhewing thoſe behind. Dryden, 
To FORESHO'W, v. a. [ fore and ſhow: ] 
1. To diſcover before it happens 3j; to pre- 
dict; to prognolticate, Dentam. 
2. To repreſent before it comes. Hooker. 
FO'RESIGHT, /. [| fore and jigbt.] 
1. Preicience; prognoſtication; foreknow- 
led ge. Milton. 
2. Provideot care of futurity, Spenſer, 


FORESI'GHTFUL. 2. [ fere/ight and full. ] . 


Preſcient; provident, Sid 
To FORESI'GNIFY. v. a. [| fore and figni- 
FH. ] To betcken beforehand.; to tore- 


ſhow z ta typify. Hooker, 
FO' RESKIN. . ¶ fare and in.] The pre- 
Connley, 


puce. | 

FU'RESKIRT. f. [ fore and feirt.] The 
pendulous or looſe part of the coat before, 

To FORE SLA“ CK. v. a. [ fore and lack. 
To neglect idly. Spenſer, 


To FORESLO W. v. 4. [ fore and len.] 


1. Te delay; to binder; to impede, 
Fairfax. Dryden, 
2. To negle& ; to omit. P. Fletch, 
To FORESLO'W. v. . To be dilatory; 
to loiter, 


2. To forbid. Shakeſpeare; 


1, Waſted; tired; ſpent. Shake eſpeare. 
2. Forepailed ; paſt, | penſer, 
Beſtowed before. Shakeſpeare, 


' FORESPU'RRER, /. [ fore and ur. ] One 


that rides before. Shakeſpeare, 
FO'REST. /. [Fre, Fr.] 
1. A wild uncultivated tract of ground, 
with wood, Shakeſpeare, 
2. [In law.] A certain territory of woody 
ground and paſtures, privileged for wild 
beaſts, and fowls of foreſt, chaſe, and war- 
ren; to reſt in, kept in the protection of the 
king, for his pleaſure, Co vel. 
To FORE STA L. v. a. Lronerrallan, 
Saxon. 
1. To- anticipate 3 to rake up beforehand, 


7 


FO RESWAT, 1 a; Roll ny 


1. To predict: to propheſy, Dy 


Shakeſpeare. 

To FORESPE'AK. v. n. | fore and jpeat.] - 
1. To predict; to foreſay. Camden. | 

FOREVO'UCHED. part, [ fore and 


FOREWA'RD. /. | fore and ay 


POR 


2. To W e oy 


. 


nber iur. 1. (from 
1 anticipates the market; , 
chaſes beforp others to raiſe 
FORESTBU'RN, 4. ; = — 
FORESTER. 5 
| ER. r 
1. An — Loot, 8 
2. An inhabitant of the wild 


FO'RESWART, from 
with heat. 1 | 


To FORETA'STE, v. a; * | 
5 To have antepaſt of; Ur rele 


2. To taſte before another, 
FO'RETASTE. ,. Anticipation of, | 
To FORETE L. v. a. [ fore and tel] 


- 2. To foretoken ; to foreſhow, 

To FORETE'L, v. . To utter prophe 

FORETE'LLER, f. from furl 
dicter; foreſhower, 

To FORETHINK, „ a. | fore ant 
To anticipate in the mind; to hatt 
ſeience cf. R 

To FORETHINK, v. 3. To contri 
foreband. 

FORETHO'UGHT, 7. [from foreth 
1. Preſcience; anticipation, L'Ef 
2. Provident care. 

To FORE'TO'KEN,. v. 4. [ fore and 
To foreſhow ; to prognoſticate 28 2 f 

FORETO'KEN. ſ. [ from the — 
nient fign z prognoſtick, - 

FORETU'OTH. /. [ fore and * 
tooth in the anterior part of the u 
the inciſor, 

FO'RETOP, . [Here and tp — Tha 
of a woman's head- dreſs 4 1s forwl 
the top of a periwig. D 


Affirmed before; formerly told, 


— — 2 


van; the front. 
To FOREWA'RN. v. a, [| fore and d 
1. To àdmoniſh beforehand. 
2. Jo inform Previouſly of any 
event, 
3. To caution againſt any thing b 
hand 
Te, FOREWA/STE. v. a. | fort i 
To deſolate; : to deſttoy. | 
To FOREWTSH. part. [ fore and ö 85 
To deſire beſoteband. 
FOREWO RN. part. Hire and . 
_— Worn out; walled by ul 


FO'RFEIT. . [ forfein Fr.! 


I 


zug loſt by the commiſſion of a 


gy 
% + F 5 R 


1. The act of forgivin. 


1 Daviet, 


| |; { | 
a ct. Waller, . Pardon of an offender, Pr. ef Manaſſeh. 
* 3 to puniſhment, 3. Pardon of an offene. Soutb. 
* Shakeſpeare, 4. Tenderneſs; willingneſs to pardon. 


| a. [from the noun. ] To | * et 6 rait. 
1 10 condition; to loſe 5. Remiſſion of a fine or-penalty. ' 


ſome offence, Davies. Beyle. FOROT VER. . from forgive.] Otie-who 


1 betIT, 4. {from the ag Liable to - 8 p LY . 8 fp] 

"1 . alienated by a crime Wi. , 4 „Pa. . 

he! pl ſexure5 al . Pepe. FORGO “T TEN. Nor 4 
url ABLE. a. {ſtom forfeit.] Poſ- To FORHA IL. v. 4. To, haraſs; tear 

i © on conditions, by the breach of which — torment, 1 " er. 

try ing may be loſt. FORK. ſ. [ fourche, French. ] : 

0 rrrrunk. / [ forfaicure, French. ] . An inſtrument divided at the end into 


| two or more points or prongs,” Dryden. 
The thing forfeited 3 a mul z a fine, 2. It is ſometimes uſed for the _ 27 
Io E ND. v. a. To prevent; to for- arrow. | — 
? w- Hanmer, 3. A point of a fork, - iſon, 
GAVE, The preterite of forgive. To FORK, v. u. [from the noun.] To ſhoot 
kGE, . [ forge, French, ] : into blades, as corn does out of the ground, : 
The place where iron is beaten into FO'RKED, 4. [from fork.] Opening into 
ay two or more parts, | Shakeſpeare, 
hay place where any thing is made ar FO'RKEDLY, ad. [ from. forked, ] In a 
Hooker, forked form. 


The act of forfeiting. 


N Mer v. 4. [ forger, old French. FO RK EDNESS. f. [from forked.] The 
| Jo form by the hammer. Chapman. quality of opening into two parte, 
T To make by any means. Shakeſpeare, FO'RKHEAD., /. { fork and head.] Point 


To counterfeit; to falſify, of an arrow, Spenſer, 
Shakeſpeare, FO'RKY, a. {from fork.] Forked; furcated z 
| opening into two parts, - Pope. 
FORLO RE. Deſerted ; forſaken, Fairfax. 
FORLO'RN, a, 2 255 
1. Deſerted; deſtitute; forſaken; wreteh - 
ed; helpleſs. Kunolles. Fenton. 
2. Loſt; deſperate, Spenſer. 
3- Small; deſpicable. Shakeſpeare, 
FORLO'RN, /. A loſt, folitary, forſaken 
man. 


(GER, , from forge. 
„One 1 — he gee 

One who counterfeits any thing. West. 
RGERY, / [from forge. ] 

|. The crime of falſification, Stephens, 
Smith's work; the act of the forge, 
Milton. 
NRC ET. v. 4. preter, forgot; part, 
len, or forgot, pony ran, Saxon. ] 


] ; Toloſe memory of; to let go from the Fox LORN Hope. The ſoldiers who are ſent 
gmembrance, Atterbury, firſt to theattack, and are therefore doomed 
Not to attend; to neglect, Iſaiab. to periſh. * Shakeſpeare, Dryden, 


FORLO'RNNESS. /, Miſery ; ſolitude, 


hs RCETFUL, a. [from forget. ] 

* | Not retaining the memory of. To FORLY'E. v. n. [from for and ye. ] To 
Di þ Cauſing oblivion 3 oblivious. Dryden. lye acroſs, Boyle. 
E þ [nattentive; negligent; neglectful; FORM. ſ. [ forma, Latin, ] 

N leſs, Hebrews. Prior, 1. The external appearance of any thing; 
] Reb TFULNESS, ſ. [from forgetful. } repreſentation 3 ſhape. Grew. 


' L Oblivion ; ceſſation to remember; Joſs 2. Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 
E nemo. Shakeſpeare, | Dryden. 
þ Nezligencez peglect; inattention. 3. Particular model or modification. 
f Hooker, Addiſon, 
NCL TT ER. /. {from forget. ] 4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. 
„ One that forgets. IJſaiab. 


* A careleſs perſon, 


4 . Regularity z method; order. 

* Tos VE. 2. a. pret. forgave; p. p. : ; 4 ; Shakeſpeare, | 

9 men, (ponzipan, Saxon, ] 6. External appearance without the effen- | 

P To pardon ; not to puniſh, Prior. tial qualities; empty ſhow. Sift. | 
& Topardon a erime. Tſaiab, 7. Ceremony; external rites, - Clarendon, 


1 ay remit; not to exact debt or pe- 
1 


8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed practice. 


. — 2 8 
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y NESS, . [ pongire nirre, Sax. ] 9. A long ſeat, Watts, | 
51. J. D | - 
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FORMA'LITY. /. { formalize, French. ] FORNICA'TRESS, ſ. A woman who 


J FO'RMALIZE. v. a. [ formalizer, Fr.] 2. To leave; to go away from, 


1. To model; to modify. Hooker, 3. To deſert; to tail, 
2, lo affect tormality. FORSA KER. 0 [from ferſale.] Del 
FO'RM ALLY. ad, [from forwel.] one that forſakes, Apt 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules. F ORSOO “TH. ad. I ponroðe, Saxon 
Shakeſpeare. 1. Ia truth; certainly ; ver) well, 
2. Cerenionicully ; ſtifly ; preciſely. ; lay 
| Collier. 2. A word of honour in addrel 
3. In open appearance. Hecker, men. | 
4. kfientizuy ; characteriſtically. To FORSWE'AR. v. 4. pitt. for 
Smalridge, part. forſevorn. { poppe; dixo 
FORMA'TION. ſ. { formaticn, French. ] 1. 10 renounce upon bath. Shag 
1. Ihe act of turmiag or generating. 2. To deny upon oath, Sbabe 
2. The manner in which a thing is form- 3. With the reciprucal pronoun! a, 
| ed, ; : iwear himſe,f'; io be perjured'; 10 
FU'RMATIVE. 3. from forno, Latin.] faiſely. Nee 5 
Having the power vt giving form; plai- Ty» FORSWE' AR. v. 2. To furt i 
tick. | : | ty commit perjury, ho 
FU'RMER./. {from form.] He that forms; FORSWE'ARER, /. {from forſweor, 
maker; contriver ; planner, Ray. who is perjured. ' 2 
FO'RMER. 3. [from ponma, Saxon. ] f FORT. mail fart, French, ] A ; 


on a « 


20. Aclaſsz a rank of ſtudents, "Prior, 2. Mentioned before ehe 
71. The ſeat or bed of a hare. Prior. 3. Paſt: as, this was the . 
12. Form is the effential, ſpecifical, mo- fin.  ufenin 
dification of the matter, ſo as to give it FO'RMERLY, ad, [from former,) 1 


ſuch a peculiar manner of exiſtence. — paſt. Forwa 
To FORM. v. 4. ¶ forme, Latin.) ' FORMIDABLE. a, [$04 Town 
2. Jo make out of materials. Pope. Terrible; dreadful ; tremendous: | 
2. To model to a particular ſhape, 1... ©, £006 ter n tho 1 Abroat 
3. To modify; to ſcheme; 1 Fenn 4. [from © Out 2 
| ö 4 en. + ON, lace, 
4. To arrange; to combine in a particular 1. The quality of exciting terrour it YOu ir 
manner. e, The thing eee e mr. 
| 5 To adjuſt; to ſettle, Decay of Piety, w Deray of „ To: © 
5. To contrive; to join. Rowe, FORMIDABLY. ad. {from firnid 8, On: 
7. To model by education or inſtitution. In a terrible manner. 0 RTP. / 
FORMAL. 2. [ forme, French; formaliss FO'RMLESS:' a, [from fern.] Shay Runde 


Latin.] | wanting regularity of form. © $6," 
1. Ceremonious  .ſolemn ; preciſe z exact FO'RMULARY, 7 [ jira 


to affectation. 5 11 Bacon. A book containing tated and prek vg 
2. Not ſudden; not extemporaneous. models. N | | ming 
= E bad | Hecker, FO'RMULE, |. ¶ formule, French; ſt, 
3. Regular; methodical, -  Watler, Latin.] A ſet or preſcribed model, va 
4. External; having the appearance but not To FO'RNICATE:; v. 1. { from fornix, 

the efſence. Dryden. Fo commit lewdneſs, 2 

5. Depending upon eſtabliſkment or cub FORNICA“TION. f. [ fornication, Fre 

tom; be did tbe tormal exerciſes, * ' _ , I, Concubinage or commerce with 

6. Having the power of meking any thing married woman. 6 

what it is. Holder. Stilling fles. 2. In ſcripture, ſometimes idolaty 

7. Retaining its proper and eſſential cha- E 

raQe:iftick. | Shakeſpeare. FORNICA'TOR, f. [ fornicatew, Fre 
FO'RM 4L4ST. / { formalifte, French. } One One that has commerce with un 

who prefers appearances to reality, Seuth, _ women. 


1. Ceremony; eſtabliſhed mode of beha- out marriage cohabits with a man. 
viour. Atterlary, d e Stake 
2. Solemn order, habit, or dreſs. | To FORSA'KE. v. @. preter. for i 
+ > *\ Swift. pail. forſock, or forſaken, ¶ ver ſaelen 
3. Ile quality by which any thing is what . To leave in relentment, vr diflik 
it is. | Stillis g f ect. 


1. Before ancther in time. Shakgpeares a callle. FOR 


"TED, 6 [from fert. 
ded by forts: 


' 
Furniſhed or 
Shakeſpeare. 


10 furtbef's } Es 
| 9K onward in time, 


Forward in place or order. 


Whitgift. 

Abroad ; ovt of door. Shakeſpeare, 

P Out away 3 beyond the boundary of any 
Spenſer, 


lace, 13 
Out into pablick view. 
© Ther nightly from beginning to end. 
d. Toa £12 Cegrees . Hammond. 
Los and Memoir in Strype. 
RTH. 516. ut of, Donne. 
THOU MING, 4. { forth and coming, | 
Near; not abſconding. 
. | Shakeſpeare, 
fTHISSUING. 4. | forth and Hue. 
Cuniag out; coming forward from a co- 


i, 
R1ERI'GHT. ad. [ forth and right.] 
Knight forward; without flexions, 
Dryden, 
RTAHWI'TH, ad. | forth and vith. | 
Inmediaiely ; without delay; at once; 
"ANI Davies. 
VRTIETH, 3. {from forty.] The fourth 
tenth, onne. 
VATIFIABLE. a, [from fortify. ]} What 
ma) be fortified, q 
RTIFICA'TION. /. [ fortification, Fr.] 
I, The ſcience of military architecture. 
y, A place » for ſtrength, 
VRTIFIER, /. from forrify. 
1, One who erects works 10 . 8 
1 One who ſupports or ſecures, Sidney. 
FORTIFY. v. a. | fortifier, French.] 
l. To ftrengtheu againſt attacks by walls 
ir works, Shakeſpeare, 
Jo confrm; to encourage. Sidney. 
+ To fix; to eſtabliſi in reſolution. 


Locke. 
_ CE. J. [from fort.] A Ettle 


M. / I French. ] A little fort. 


Shake re. 
VRTITUDE, 2 fortitudo, Latin. 0 
Milton. 


1. Courage ; bravery, 
k Strength 3 force. Shakeſpeare, 
(from fort.] A little fort. 


7%, reopnetyne nyt, 

Face of two weeks, 
VATRESS. |. [ fortereſſe, Fr.] A ſtrong 
A j fortified place, Locke, 
ITOUS, a. [ fertuit, Fr, fortuirus, 
_ Acciden'al caſual. Ray. 
WITOUSLY, ad, {from fortuitous.] 
Acacentally 3 calualiyz by chance. 
= ; Regers, 


Saxon, ] The 
Bacon, 


TH, ad. pon, Saxon; whence further | 
«Spenſer. N 


Waller, 


Sidney. 


3 
NICHT. J. [contracted from fourteen 


FOR 


FORTU/ITOUSNESS. /.:{ from, fertilen] 


Accident; chance. 3 5 
FO RTUNATE. 4. [ forttinatus, Latin. ] 
Lucky; happy; ſucceſsful. Dryden. 
FO'RTUNATELY. ad. [from fortunare.] _ 
Happily ; ſucceſsfully. _ Prior. 
FO'RTUNATENESS. ſ. [from fortunate. ].. 
Happineſs ; good luck; ſucceſs. Sidney. 
FO'RTUNE. ſ. [ fortuna, Latin.] — — 
1. The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots 
of life according to her own humour. 
. Sbaulleſpeare. 
2. The good or ill that befals man. 
; | Bentley. 
3. The chance of life; means of hing. 
4. Event; ſucceſs good or bad. Temple.” 
5. Eſtate ; poſſeſſions. Shakeſpeare, 
6. The portion of a man or woman. 
pn 3 Otevay. 
7. Futurity; future events. Coroley. 
To FORTUNE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
Io befall; to fall out; to happen; to come 
cafually to paſs. i | nolles. 
FO'RTUNED, 4. Supplied by fortune. 
Shakeſpeare, 
FO'RTUNEBOOK. ſ. [ fortune and book. 
A book conſulted to know fortune. 
| | Craſhaw. 
FO'RTUNEHUNTER, ſ.¶ fortuneand bunt.] 
A man whoſe employment is to inquireafter 
women with great portions toenrich himſelf 


by marrying them. 8 Spectator. 

- Te FORTUNETELL. v. 2. [| fortune and 
tell. n 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing 

futurity, Moulton. 

2. To reyeal futuritix. Cieaveland. 


FO RTPNETELLER. /. [ fortune and teller. ] 
One who cheats people by pretending to 
the knowledge of futurity. Duppa. 

FO'RTY. a. [ peope crix, Sax.] Four times 
ten, 

FO RUM. /. [Latin.] Any publick place, 

To FORWA'NDER, v. a. | for and wander. ] 
To wander wildly, Spenſer, 

FORWARD. ad. [foppean'e, Sax. } To- 

ward a part or place beturez onwards 


_ progreſſively, | Hooker, 
FORWARD. . from the adverb, 
1. Warm; earneſt. alatians, 


2. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 
Prior. 

3. Ready; confident; preſumptuous. 

4. Not reſerved; not over modeſt. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
5. Premature; early ripe. Shale, peare. 
6. Quick; ready; haſty, ocke. 


7. Antecedent; anteriour: oppoſed to po- 
ſteriour. | _ Shakeſpeare. 
8. Not behindhand ; not inſeriour. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
3D2 Jo 


2 1 22 
Sg | * 


 ToFO'RWARD. v. a. {from the adverb,] - 
1. To haſten; to quicken; to accele- 
2. To patronize ; to advance. 
FO'RWARDER. /. [from forward.} He 
bo promotes any thing. TAY 
FO'RWARDLY. ad. from the adjective.] 
Eagerly; haſtily. Atterbury. 
FORWARDNESS. /. [from forward. 
1. Eagerneſs; ardour; readineſs to act. 
2. Quickneſs; readineſs. Motton. 
3. Earlineſs ; early ripeneſs, 


4. Confidence; aſſurance; want of mo- 
deſty. 
FORWARDS, ad. Straight before; pro- 
greſſively. Arbuthnot. 
 FOSSE, ſ. [L, ' Latin.) A ditch; a 
moat, - : 
FO'SSEWAY. ſ. [/e and way.] One of 


the great Roman roads through England, 


fo called from the ditches on each fide. 
FO'SSIL. a. [faſt Latio.] That which is 
dug out of the earth. Woodward. 
FO'SSIL. ſ. Many bodies, becanſe we dif- 
cover them by digging into the bowels of 
the earth, are called ils. Locke, 
To FOSTER. v. a. [foptnian, Saxon. ] 
1, To nurſe; to feed; to ſupport. _ 


| Cleaweland, . 
2. To pamper; to encourage. Sidney, 
3. To cheriſh ; to forward. Thomſon, 
FO'STERAGE. h. [from fefter,] ne o | ce 
of nurſing. | Raleigh. 


FOSTERBRO'THER, ſ. orten bnoven, 


Saxon. | One bred at the ſame pap. 
FOSTERCHTLD, /. [ropren cihd, Sax. ] 
A child nurſed by a woman not the mother, 
or bred by a man not the father, 
| Davies. 
FOSTERDA'M. ſ. [ ſeſter and dam) A 
nurſe; one that performs the office of a 
mother, 7 Dryden. 
FOSTEREA'RTH, . [ fefter and 
Earth by which the plant is nouriſhed, 
though it did not grow firſt in it, 
8 Ptillips, 
FO'STERER. ſ. [from fofter.] A nurſe; 
one who gives food in the place of a pa- 
rent, : 
FOSTERFA'THER. F. [poprenraden, 
Saxon. ] One who gives food in the place 
of the father, 
FOSTERMO'THER, ſ. [ fefter and motber,] 
A nurſe, g 


FOSTERSO'N. ſ. [her ard ſon.] One 


fed and educated, though not the ton by 


nature, 


FOUGA'DE. , [French.] In the art of 


| war, a ſort of little mine in the manner of 
a well, dug vader ſome work or fortifica- 
tion. 


. Pifh 


3. Wicked; deteſtable 


earth, ] | 


y 


"eb The preterite and perla 32 
| x Sod 1 2 ND. 
F * Dr EN, The paſſive panticiple 1 bun 


FOUL. 4. pul, Saxon. ] 
| 1. Not el n; filchy z dirty; nity. 
2. Impure; polluted; full of . 


Til 
4. Not lawful, 1 


5. Hateſul; ugly; "ay 3, 
6. Diſgraceful; ſhameful, * 
7. Coarſe; groſs. Bl 
8. Full of groſs humours ; wantingp 
tion. | Shak 
9. Not bright; not ſerene, 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſ; 
— Clare 
11. Amo ſeamen, En [7 

rope is foul of the — ae 
To FOUL. v. a. [pulan, Saxon. ] To 
to bemire ; to make filthy, Eu 
FOULFA'CED. a. I fouland fad] Ku 
an ugly or hateful viſage, = Shateſy 
FO'ULLY. ad. | from foul.]Filthily ; naf 
odiouſly. layu 
FOULMO'UTHED. a. | foul and nu 
Scurrilous; habituated to the uſe of on 


drious terms. j-4 Aſm 
.FO'ULNESS, ſ. {from faul.]  Ajet 
1. The quality of being foul; filthir Ide 
naſtinefs. 7 1 


2. Pollution; impurity, 
3. Hate ſulneſs; atrociouſneſs, 


j 


ſaving 1 
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4. Uglineſs ; deformity, - 
5. Diſhoneſty; want of _—_ 
FOUND. The preterite and participle pt 
of Hud. Pg 
To FOUND. v. 4. [ fundare, Latin.) 
1. To lay the bafis of any building. | 
2. To build; to raiſe, . D 
3. To cftabliſh ; to ereft, 
4. To give birth or original to; 
founded an art. 3 
5, To raiſe upon, as on a principle or fl 


Im. a 
To FOUND. v. 3. fundere, Latin, 
form by melting and pouring into mot 


to caſt, 
FOUNDATION. /, [ fondation, Frend 
1. The bafis or lower parts of an ell 
2. The ach of fixing the baſis, 7 
3. The principles or grounds on whic 
notion is 3 1 
4. Original; riſe. 
5 A rende ſettled and eftabliſhed i 
| purpoſe z particularly charity, 


1 


| 7 5 Tie fad] an edifice. 
One who "abliſhes a revenue for any 


ſe. — 
One f-om whom any thing bas its © 
aul or beginninge a 
A cater; one who forms 6gures by caſt- 
« melted matter into moulds. Grew. 
UNDER, v. 4. . fondre, French. ] 
beuſe —— and tenderneſs i in a 
Ii foot, that he is unable to ſet it to 
e ground, Dorſet, 
kO'UNDER, v. u. 
To fink to the bottom. Raleigh. 
To fail; to miſcarry. Shakeſpeare, 
NORY, J A place where figures are 
1 of melted metal; a caſting houſe. 
NDLING. /. [from found of And. A 
ldexpoſed to chance; a child found wa 
arent or om 3 f Sid 
NDRESS, ſ. from founder. 
Awoman HA — ora eſtabliſhes, 


begins any thing. 
A woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable 


aues, 
NT, ſ. Lens, Latin; Fontaine, 
TAN. 0 French. ] 

A well; a ſpring. Milton. 
4 (mall baſin of ſpringing water. 


The head or firſt ſpring of a river. 
Orginal; firſt principle; firſt cauſe, 
INTAINLESS, 4. [from fountain, | 
ing no fountain. 


VITUL. a. | fount and Full. ] Full 


FUUPE, v. a, To drive with ſudden 
phetuoſity, 5 Ch: 
IR, (reopen, Saxon, ] Twice two. 
RBE, J. [French,] A cheat; a tricking 
blow, Denham, 
WRFOLD. a, [ four and fold, ] Four 
Ines told, 2 Sam, 
AO O TED. 4. [ four and foot, ] Qua- 
wed, Dryden, 
dsc RE, a. [ four and ſcore.] 
þ Four times twenty; eighty. Jandys. 
k is uſed elliptically for fourſcore 
ure, 


OPA RE. a, [ four and ſpuare.] 

BN Raleigh, 
* th * 

Nr and ten, [Feopen _ 88 ; 

IRTEENTE, 2. [from fourteen] The 

Kgtal of fourteen ; the fourth after the 


2 


CATH, a, [from four,] The ordinal of 
ol the firſt a'ter the third, 

F "ah ad, [from Fourth, ] In the 
Wa plate, Hacen. 


„Ajet; a ſpout of water. Bacon. 


12 Chapman, 


FRA 


5 FOURWHEELED. a. [ four wild what] 


Runnin $1 on twice two wheels, 
2 . * [from foutre, . Py A {T5 
a ſcoff, care. 
FOR L, I; [puxel, San.] A wiegod e ; 
bird . Bacon. 
To. FOWL. v. LAY To Kin birds for food or 
game. 
FOWLER. rom. fewo!,] A ſportſman. 
way — lie few 1 Pbillps Pepe. 
'FO'WLINGPIECE. ſ. [ fowl and piece.] A 
= for birds, - Mortimer. 
X. f. [pox, Saxon.] 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, 
remarkable for his cunning, living in holes, 
and preying upon fowls cr ſmall animals. . 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2. A kngve or cunning fellow. 
FO'XCASE, ſ. [fox and caſe.] A fox's 


ſkin, - 


- FOXCHASE. ſ. [ fox and chaſe, ] The ur- 


ſuit of the fox with hounds. ope. 
FO XEVIL. /, or and evil.] A kind of 

diſeaſe in which the hair ſheds, 
FO XFISH. ſ. A kind of fiſh, 


FO'XGLOV 1. 770 plant. Maler. | 


FO'XHUNTE [ fox and bunter,] A man 


whoſe chief ambition is to ſhew his bravery. | 


in hunting foxes, Spect᷑ator. 
FO*'XSHIP, 7. {from fox. ] The character or 

qualities of a fox; cunning, Shake ſpeare, 
FO'XTRAP, | fox and trap. ] A gin or; 

ſnare. to catch foxes, atler. 


FOY, ſ. [i, Fr.] Faith; allegiance, 


Spen 
To FRACT, 2. a. [ fractus, Latin. . 
break; to violate; to infringe. 
Shakeſpeare, 
FRA'CTION, ſ. [ Fat ion, French, ] 
1. The act of break ing; the tate of being 
broken, Burnet 
2. A broken part of an integral. . 
Hewes: 
FRA'CTIONAL. a. [from frafiom,] Be- 
longing to a broken number, Cocker. 
FRA'CTURE. /. [ fraFura, Latin.] 
1. Breach ; ſeparation of continuous parts. 
2. The ſeparation of the continuity of a 


bone in living bodies. Herbert, 
To FRA'CTURE. v. a. [from the noun,] 
To break a bone. Wiſeman, 


FRA'GILE, a. [ fragilis, Latin.] 
1. Brittle ; eafil) Toned or broken, 
Denham. 
2. Weak; uncertain ; eaſily deftroyed, 
FRAGY LITY. /. {from fragile.]. 
1. Brittleneſs ; ealineſs to be 2 


Bacea. 
2. Weakneſs ; uncertainty, - Krolles.. 


. Frailty; Häbleneſe to fault. Mottos. 
NA GMENT, Bþ [ Henan, Latin.] A 


part 
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FRA 


. part broken from the whole; an imperfect 


' Compoſed of fragments. Donne, 


_ FRA'GOR, ſ. [Latin.] A noiſe; a crack 


a craſh, Sandys, 
FRA'GRANCE. 7 /. [ frograntia, Lat.] 
FRA*'GRANCY, Sweetneſs of ſmell; 

pleafing ſcent, . Garth, 


RA. GRANT, 4. [ fragrans, Lat.] Odo- 


rous; ſweet of ſme] J. Prior. 
FRA'GRANTLY. ad. [from fragrant.] 
With ſweet ſcent. | Mortimer, 
FRAIL. 1. | 


1. A baſket made of ruſhes, 
2. A ruſh for weaving baſkets, 

FRAIL, 4. [ fra ilis, Latin. ] 8 g 
1. Weak; © 3 ſubject to ca- 
ualties. Rogers. 
2. Weak of reſolution; liable to errour or 
ſeduction. Taylor. 


FRA'ILNESS. . [from frail. 1 Weakneſs; 


inftability, Norris. 
RAIL TV. f. [from Frail.] 
1. Weaknels of reſolution ; inſtability of 
mind. Milton, 
2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs ; fin of 
infirmity. Dryden, | 


| FRA 'ICHEUR, ſ. [French.] Freſhneſs; 


- coolneſs. Dryden. 


FRAISE. ſ. [Fr.] A NP with bacon - 


in it. 


To FRAME. . a. 


2. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
— and union of various parts. 


Spenſer, 

2. To fit one to another, Ae. 
3. To make; to compoſe. 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. To regulate ; to adjuft. Tillotſon, 


8 To form to any rule or method. 
1 Glanville, 
6. To contrive; to plan. 
7. To ſert}e; do ſcheme out. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
8. To invent; to fabricate. Bacon, 
FRAME. . [from the verb.] 
1. A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of 
various parts or members. 
Dryden. Tillotſon. 


2. Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or ad- 


mit foineihing ei ſe. Newton, 
3. Order; ee 3 adjuſted ſeries or diſ- 
poſition. Swift. 
4. Scheme; order. Clarendon. 


5. Contrivance ; projection. Shakeſpeare. | 


d. Mechanical conſtruction. 

7. Shape; form; proportion. Hudibras. 
PENA-MER. f. [from frame ; pnemman, 
Saxon. ] Maker; former; contriver ; 

fchemer, 


FRAMPOLD, Da: - 
Newton, 4 Peeriſh; It 


Mc vr Inv. a [from argen. 1 


FRA 


9 | TI 
waere Gn 
+ xemption from any vnerous dyty, ly; 

8 n immunity; right 6 4 

LATER! 


3- Diſtrict; extent of jul, 


To FRANCHISE, , 
To enfranchiſe; to. n om th 


1a brot 


on 


FRA'NGIBLE. a, 11 
brittle ; eaſily «Le n 5 
FRA'NION. ſ. A paramour z han 
panion. 
FRANK. 4. [ franc, French. ] 
Mo ous, generous ; not niggardly, 
2. Open; ingen fincere ; 
ſerved, » 4agenuous 19 
3· Without conditions; without pay 
4. Not reſtrained; licentious, !$%, 
FRANK. ſ. {from "the adjeftive,] | 
1. A place to feed hogs In; a fly, 
Shak 
2. A lletter which ben no — 


3. A French coin. | 
To FRANK, v. a. {from the noun,] 

1. To ſhut up in a frank or fly, 

Sbaleſ 

2. To feed high; to fat; to cram, 

Ai 


3. [from the adjective. ] To — 5 
trom poſtage. 
FRA'NKINCENSE. fe [ frank lis 
Frankincenſe is a dry refinous ſubſtang 
pieces or drops, of a pale yellowiſh 
colour; a ſtrong {mel}, but not diſagree 
and a bitter, acrid, and reſigous taſte, 
very inflammabbe. Breret 
FRANKLIN. /. {from frank.) an 
a bailiff of land, 
FRA'NKLY, ad. [from frant.] 
1. Liberally ; freely; kindly; readi 


2. Without conſtraint; without 
FRANKNESS, . 4. . 4 
1. Plainneſs of ſpeech * | 
nuouſngſs, Clare 
2. Liberality; bounteouſneſs. 
Freedom from relexve. 
FRANKPLE'DGE. Je { franciplegium, | 
A pledge or ſurety tor freemen. 


F A'NTICE, 4. eg, Greek,] 
Mad; II . 
lent madnels; outrageoully and 1 | 
mad, | 
2. Tranſported by violence of 2 
FRA'NTICKLY. ad, [from Fed ; 


ly 3 outrageouſly, "8 


FRE 


f paſſion. 
Ane [ fraternel, Fel — 
i i 5 to brothers; 1 comi 's 
AAL v. ad. [from Fraternal.I 


ly manner. 
rab. . fraternite, French. ] 
Ide fate or quality of a _— . 
on; 
oy of men united; _—_— b 55 
il Men Men of the lame claſs or character. 
TRICIDE. .. [ fratricide, Fr,] The 
fa brother. 
= fraus, Lt.] Deceit; Sear oh 


DFUL. i, raud and fall.] Trea- 
3 artful ; {fat Shake Gs. «a 
FULLY. ad: [from fraudfu 

eitfully ; artfully. 

UDULENCE. [ . 7 raudulentia, 
nd trickiſhneſs ; proneneſs to arti- 


enrus, Latin. 
7 of artfice —— ſubtle; de- 
0 ittul, Milton. 
1 8 by aniice; ; deceitful z trea- 
| Milton. 
UDULENTLY. ak [from ey ener, 


now written freight, | 
Laden; charged, Shakeſpeare, 
i Filled ; ' ftored ; thronged. Spenſer. 
WGHT. . A freight; a cargo. 
Dryden, 
FRAUGHT. v. a. To load; to crowd, 
MWUGHTAGE, .. [from fraugbt.] Lad- 
ng; cargo, - Shakeſpeare, 
AY. / [effrayer, to fright, French, ] 
. Abroil; a battle; a fight. Ag e 
Add; a combat. Denbam. 
FRAY, * a, [effrayer, French, ] 
. To tright ; to terrify. Bacon, 
& Torub, | 
KAK, , [pnæe, Saxon. ] 
2 luden and cauſeleſs change of 
plce, 
A ſudden fancy 3 a humour; a whim 
Karicious prank, Spectator. Swift, 
FREAK, v. a. To variegate, Thomſon, 
KLARISH, a, [from freak,) Capricious; 
| —cbne, 3 e. 


1 u fd; by deceit ; by arti deceit- 
le fully; treacheroully, | Tayler, 
$ AUGHT, particip. paſſ. [from fraigbt, 
nck 


17” x74 


tick; artifice. ryden, _ 


AUDULENT. a. [ frauduleux, French; 5 


FRY 


rf ICKNESS- T Cfrom frantich:] Mad- To FREAM. UV N. « LPs Latid,} To 


rowl. | Bailey. | 


FRE'CKLE. /. 
1. A ſpot raiſed in the kin by he ſun, 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or — 


FRE'CKLED. 4. [from freckle.] e 
maculated. Draytun. 
FRE CKLVT. 2. [from frectle.] Full of 
freckles. 
OR The, ſame with peace. So Frederick 
powerful, or wealthy in peace. Gibſon, 
FREE. « 4. [pneah, Saxon.] 
At liberty; not enſtaved. Prior. 
— Uncompelled ; - unreftrained, Sontb. 
3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. 
4. Permitted ; allowed.. Shakeſpeare, 
1 5 Licentious; unreſtrained. Temple. 
Open; ingenuous, Otwiay. 
; — Acquainted; converſing without re- 
ve. 
8. Liberal; not parſimonious. : Pepe. 
— Frank ; not gained by ———_— 3. not 
ales.” | Baron. 
— Clear from diſtreſs, _ Shakeſpeare, 
11. Guiltleſs; innocent. Sbaleſpeare. 


12. Exempt; clear, Denham, 
13. Inveſted with franchiſes; . 
thing without vaſſalage. ' 


14. Without expence ; as a 4 ſchool, © 
To FREE. v. 4. 
1. To ſet at liberty; — 
to manumit; to looſe, 


2. To rid from to clear from — 


ill, Clar 
| 3- To clear from impediments or obſtruc- 
tions, Dr 
4. To baniſh to ſend away; to rid... 
$ Shakeſpeare, 
5. To exempt. * Romans, 
6, To unlock; to'open. | _—_ 


FREEBO'OTER. /. | free and _ 1 
robber; a plunderer, 
FREEBO'OTING. /. Robbery z —— 
FRE EBORN. ſ. Inheriting liberty. 
FREECHA'PEL. ſ. [ fi d — 2 
ree and c A 
chapel of the king's foundation, — by 
him exempted from the juriſdiction of the 
ordinary, The king may alſo licenſe a 
ſubject to found ſuch a chapel. Cowel, 
FRE ECOST. f. | free and c.] Without 
expence. South, 
FREEDMAN. ſ. A flave manumitted. 
FREEDOM. /. [from Free.] 
1. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude; in- 
dependence. Dryden, 
2. Privilege; franchiſes ; immunities. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3- Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or pre- 
determination, South, 
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FRE 


4- Unteſtraint. ; Maccabet, | 


17 5 The ſtate of being without any particu- | 


inconvenience. 
S Eaſe or 8 oo in doing or howing 1 
thing. 
FREEFO'OTED. a. 1 s. Le 2 and 2 
reſtraĩned in the AE | 


FREEHE'ARTED. a. [ free and Heart.] 


| Liberal; unre Dawies 
FREEHO OLD. . [ free and bold. That'land 
or tenement which a man holdeth in fee, 
, fee-tail, or for term of life. Friebold in 
| deed is the real poſſeſſion of lands or tene- 
ments in ſee, fee - tail, or for life. Freebold 
5 ſometimes taken in oppoſition to villen- 
Cosvel. 


' FREEHOLDER, . {from Po One 


who has a freehold, 
FRE'ELY. ad. from free. 
1. At liberty; ————— vithvut 


Javier, 


ſlavery. 
- 2, Without reſtraint; laviſkly. a 
Shakeſpeare, 
3 Without ſcruple ; 3 without reſerve. 

4. Without impediment, Aſcham. 
5. Without neceſſity; without E 
nation. Rogers. 
6. Frankly; liberally. | South, 


. Spontaneoufly; of his own accord, 
FREEMAN, Je [ free: and man.] : 

1. One not a ſlave; not a vaſfal. Locke, 

2. One partaking of rights,” privileges, or 
immunities. Dryden, 
FREEMI'NDED. 2. ¶ free and mind.] Un- 
conſtrained; without load of care. Bacon. 
FRE'ENESS, * from free.] 

1. The ſtate or quality of being free. 

2. Openneſs; unreſervedneſs; ingenuouſ- 
nes; candour. Dryden, 

3. Generohity z liberality. 8 
1 OL. 1 { free and ſchool, 

* gy in which earning is given wit - 

Davies. 


FREESPO KEN. 4. [ free and ſpoten.] Ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak without reſerve. 

Bacon, 

FRE'ESTONE. f. {| free and flone,] Stone 

commonly uſed i in building : ſo called be- 


cauſe it may be cut in any direction, having 


no grain. Addiſon, 


_ FREETHINKER, /. ¶ free and think] A 


 Jibertinez a contemner of religion, 


Addiſun. 
FREEWILL. f. { free and wvill.] 

1. The power of directing our own actions 

without conſtraipt by neceſſity or fate. 

2. Voluntarineſs; ſpontaneity, Ezra, 
FREE WOMAN. . [ free and wwoman.] A 
- woman not enſlaved, Maccabees, 

fo FREEZE. v..r, preter, froze. [wrieſen, 

Dutch. ] 

3. To be congealed with gold. Locks. 


7 


ERRN. 1 A ſtranger. 
Chalk. 7 An che 


Tit 


4 To be of that 


water is 8 


* 


or Frome, k 


1. To con geal wi 
2. To kill by cold. cl, 7 


3. To chill by the lo of 
T3 FREIGHT,» 222 * 


load a ſhip or 
Soods for tranſportation, 


Fee, er, F 
2 


8 


__ e | 


2. The load as the Wee 


With which a why is freighted 


FREIGHT. "Hy G 
1. Any 4 with whicks a ſhip is 


. The money ave. fir tranſortaig 


IGHTER: . Lu, Fr.] Hewl 


1 a veſſel. 


FRENC 


- tremely denſe, of a ſmooth gloſly fur 
and ſoft to the touch, 


To FRE'NCHIFY, v. 4. [from Fray 
To infe& with the manner of kan 


make a coxcomb. 


FRE NETICK. a, [ppomrats Gr] My 
Das 


diffracted, 


FRENZY, i fe. [$2eniris, Or.] Madneſs; 
| ration of Ds alienation of 1 


ſtanding. 


FRE QUE: ENCE. l. frequence, Fr.] Crow 


concourſe; a mbly . 


FREQUENCY. . 7 SRO Latin] 
1. Commmon occurrence; the condit 


Be 


. of being often ſeen or done, A 


2. Concourſe; full aſſembly. Ber Juba 
FREQUENT, a. | frequent, _ 


1. Often done ; often ſeen often 
ring. 


2+ Uſed often to practiſe any h 


3. Full of concourſe. 


To FREQUENT, v. 4. 1 rin 
To viſit often; to be much in any — 
FREQUE'NTABLE. 4a, {from fro 
FREQUE'NT ATIVE. 4. [ frequenatia 
Latin. ] A grammatical term apple 
. verbs tignifying the frequent repetition 


Converſible; acceflible, 


an action, 


FREQUE NTER. , {from frequat 0 


FRE'QUEN TLY. ad. | frequerter, l. — 


who often reſofts to any place. 


Often; commonly; not rarely. 


FRE'SCO. /. [Italian.] 
I, 2 ſnade ; duſkineſs, 


2. A picture not drawn in glaring | 


but in duſk. 


FRESH. a, [ phefe, Saxon] 
1. Cool; not yapid with beat. 


2: Not ſalts 


4 


it 


FRE 


» not impaired by time. Milton. 


1 ſs. 
In a tate like that of receatne 8 
Recent; newly come. Dryden. 


loſs or diminu- 


- 


4 Repaired from any 
on. Bd 1 

| to any work; unfatigued. 
1q dy does cheertulz 2 5 
impaired, 1 FA ady Bacon. 
| q un . 
1 Healthy in cou y: 
e Brix; ſtrong; vigorous. Halder. 
. N. oppoſed to eating or drink - 


Eos oa RT 
; oppoſed to tale or ſtinking. 
oy Wale not ſalt, Shakeſpeare, 
FRE SHEN, 9. as from freſh. To 
make freſh. | 5 Thomſon, 
TRESHEN, v. n. To grow freſh; Pope; 
SHE T. J. [from freſh. } A pool of freſh 


nter. Milton. 
I Hl v. ad. [from freſb.] | 
1, Coolly. | OE, 
2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed, 
> With a healthy look; ruddily; 
Shakeſpeare, 
ESHNESS, f. [from freſh. ] 5 
1, Newneſs; vigour; ſpirit: the contrary 
Ko vapidneſs, Facon. 
. Freedom from diminution by time; 
not ſteleneſs; not decay. Seuth; 
q Freedom from fatiguez newneſs of 


bength. ayward, 

4, Coolneſs, Aaddiſon, 

$ Ruddineſs; colour of health; 
Granville, 

b. Freedom from ſaltneſs, 

ET. /. freturn, Latin, ] 

L Afrith, or trait of the ſea, Broan, 


2, Any agitation of liquors by fermentation, 
br other cauſe, Derlam, 
3 That ſtop of the muſical inſtrument 
which cauſes or regulates the vibrations of 
the firing, Milton, 
& Work riſing in protuberance. Spe&ator, 
& Agitation of the mind; commotion of 


the temper; paſſion, Herbert. 
FRET, v. a. [from the 2 

1. To rub againſt any thing, Shakeſpeare. 
2, To wear away by rubbing, MNewton, 
. To hurt by attrition, Milton, 
& To cotrode; to eat away. Habervill. 


5. To form into raiſed work. Milten. 
b, To variegatez to diverſify. Shakeſpeare. 
ih To make angry; to vex, Ezekiel, 
IIRET, v. n, 


. Jo be in commotion; to be agitated, 
i To be worn away; to be corroded. 

Peacham, 
+ To make way by attrition, Moxon. 
ds engry;z to be peeviſh, Hecker, 
Tor. 7a a, [from fret.] Angry; peeviſh, 


=: 


FRE TFULLY. ad. [from fretful,] Pe. 
viſhly. [ | 
RET ULNESS. ſ. [from Frerful,] Paſ- 
ſion; peeviſhnets, _ g 5 
FRE'TTY. 4. [from fter.] Adorned with 
raiſed work. 3 l 
FRIABILITY, {: [from friable.] Capa- 
city of being reduced to powder. Locke, 
FRI'ABLE. a. | friable, French.] Eafily 
crumbled ; eaſily reduced to powder; Bacon. 


FRYAR. ſ. Uwe French.] A religious ; 
a brother of ſome regular order. Swift. 


FRI/ARLIKE. a. [from friar.] Monaſtick ; 
unſkilled in the world. Kuollet. 
FRYARLY. ad. [friar and [ike:] 
friar, a man untaught in life, Bacon, 
ren . | friar and towl.] A 
plant. 5 be. 
FRI“ AR. i [from friar.] A monaſtery of 
convent of friars,. | 
FRYARY. a. Like a friar. _ Camden, 
Ta FRI'BBLE. v. a. To trifle, Hudibras. 
FRI'BBLER; /. [from the verb.] A trifler. 
FRICASE'E. ſ. We A diſh made 
by cutting chickens or other ſmall things 
in pieces, and drefling them with ſtrong 
ſauce; | King. 
FRICA'TION, ſ. [ f#t-ativ, Latin.] The 
act of rubbing one thing againſt another. 


acon: 
FRFYCTION, ſ. [ fri&io, Latin; ] 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together, 
Newton. 
2. The reſiſtances in machines cauſed by 
the motion of one body upon another. _ 
3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh of 
cloths. 5 Os Bacon. 
FRYDAY, . Ixnige bez, er, The 
ſixth day of the week, ſo named of Freya, 
a Saxon deity, | Shakeſpeatts 
FRIEND, 1. Lvriend, Dut. xneond, Sat.] 
1. One joined to another in mutual bene- 
volence and intimacy: more than acquaint- 
ance. ; | Dryden, 
z. One without hoſtile intentions; not an 
enemy. Shakeſpeare, 
'3- One reconciled to another. Shakeſpeare. 
4. An attendant, of companion. Dryden. 
5. Favourer ; one propitious. Peacham. 
6. A familiat compellation. Matibetu. 
To FRIEND. v. a. To favour; to be- 
a Shakeſpeare. 
FRI'ENDLESS.: a, from friend.] 
1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport ; 
deſtitute z forlorn. Scut be 
2. FRIENDLESS Man. An outlaw. 


0 
Like a 


* FRIENDLINESS. /. [from friendly.] 


1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip, Sidney. 
2. Exertion of benevolence. Taylor. 


FRIENDLY, 3. [from friend.] 


1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a 
friend; kind; favourable, Milton. 


FRI 

2. Diſpoſed to union. | | 
3. Salutary; homogeneal. Milton. 
FRIUENDLY. ad; In the manner of friends. 
FRI'ENDSHIP. ſ. [vriendſchap, Dutch. ] 
„The ſtate of minds united by mutual 

| benevolence, © Clarendon. 
24. Higheſt degree of intimacy. 
3. Favour; perſonal kindneſs, 


Spenſer. 
4. Aſſiſtance; help. 


N ATi 
5. Conformity; affinity; correſpondence. 
FRIEZ E. 9. [ drap de Frieze, Fr.] A coarle 
warm cloth, made perhaps firſt in Frieſ- 


land. Milton. 
FRIEZ E. 2 f. [In architecture.] A large 
FRIZ E. F flat member which ſeparates the 


architrave from the cornice; of which 
' there are as many kinds as there are orders 
of columns. Harris. 
FRIEZED. a. [from frieze.] Shagged ur 
napped with frieze. | 
FRIE'ZELIKE. a. [ frieze and lile.] Re- 


 Tembling a frieze, Addiſon, 
FRI GAT. ſ. [ frigate, Fr.] 8 
1. A ſmall ſhip. Raleigh. 


2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. Spenſer. 

- FRIGEFA'CTION, 5 [ frigus and facio, 
Latin.] The act of making cold. 

To FRIGHT. v. a. [rpxhtan, Saxon. ] 
To terrify ; to diſtorb with fear. Dryden, 

FRIGHT, /. [from the verb.] A ſudden 


terrour. Dryden. 
To FRIUGHTEN. v. a. To terrify; to 
ſhock with dread, Prior, 


FRIUGHTFUL. a. [ from fright. ] Terrible; 
dreadful ; full of terrour. Shakeſpeare. 
FRUGHTFULLY., ad. | from fripheful. ] 
Dreadfully; horribly. Burnet, 
FRIUGHTFULNESS. ſ. [from frighrful.] 
the power of impreſſing terrour, 
FRIGID. a. [ frigidus, Latin. ] 
1. Cold; wanting warmth. 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
3. Impotent; having no warmth of body. 
4. Dull; without fire of fancy, Swift, 
FRIGVDITY. /. { frigiditas, Latin. ] | 
1. Coldneſs; want of warmth, 
2. Dulneſs; want of intellectual fire. 
3. Want of vital warmth,” Glanville, 
4. Coldneſs of affection. / 
FRIGIDLY. ad. [from frigid. ] Coldly; 
dully ; without affection. 
FRIGIDNESS. /. [from frigid. ] Coldneſs; 


dulneſs; want of affection. 
FRIGORI FICK. a. [| frigaNficus, frigus, 
and facia, Lat.] Cavfing cold. 42 
To FRILL. v. 2. | frilkux, Fr.] To quake 
or ſhiver with cold. Uſed of a hawk; as, 
the hawk frills, Die. 
FRINGE. ſ. [| Fange, Fr.] Ornamental 
appendages added to dreſs or furniture, 


Witton, Dryden, Newton. 
Ts FRINGE. v. 4. {from the noun.] To 


Cheyne, 


Pope. 1 


Swift. 2 


3 SY 
- ke... 1 


adorn with fringes: ; 
mental Ae en vide 


* "One who ee 
1 old things vampeg fl 
FRIPFPERY. . [ fripperie, Frey | 1 
1. Place where old clothes are fold, N 00R 
; ” wy clothes ; caſt off dreſſes ; tan ind of | 
| 1 / Ben 5 LE“ 
To FRISK. v. n [ frizzare, 1 f 
* i f 5 
1. Toleap; to Fils "I. 08. } 


2. To dance in frolick or gaiety, 
4 1 
FRISK. ſ. [from the verb.] A KY 
fit of wanton gaiety, . 
FRISKER. /. [from Frist.] A 
js = oe _ or ſettled, _ | 
» fe [from fri 1 
livelineſs. 4 (is #4} 0 
FRI SKV. a. [ friſque, French; from þ 
FRY Ny OTE 
IT. /. | Among chymiſts.] Aſhes 
FRITH. fe | fretum, Lal. 1 
1. A firait of the ſea where the water] 
ing confined, is rough, D 
2. A kind of net, N 
n J. [ Fritillarie, French. 
plant. { 
FRETINANCY, ſ. [from fritinio, Laf 
The ſcream of an inſeR, as the ic 
EE 3 | 
FRITTER. /. ¶ fricure, French,] 
1. A ſmall piece cut to be fried, 7 
2. A fragment; a ſmall piece, 
A cheeſecake; a wigg. ir 
To FRI'TTER. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To cut meat into ſmall pieces 
fried. 
2. To break into ſmall particles or 


hen fro: 
 Notin 


b, Notir 
came | 
Nair 
„Votit 
pm fat 

Notu 


ments. Dun | Out 
 FRYVOLOUS, a. [ frivolus, Latin. ] Sh 1 
trifling; of no moment. Roſes nen; 
FRI'VOLOUSNESS, f. [from friv Vi. 
Want of importance; triflingnels, * 

d Oo 


FRI'VOLOUSLY. ad. | from fru 
Triflingly ; without weight. 
To FRIZLE. v. a. [ friſer, Fr.] To 
in ſhort curls like nap of frieze, Bal 
FRIZLER. f. [from frizle,] One 
makes ſhort curls, 
FRO. ad. [of pna, Saxon.] | 
1. Backward ; regreſſively ; ts and 


It, dec 


2. It is a contraction of from. J. 
FROCK. ſ. [ froc, French. ] | 

1. A dreſs; a coat. 
2. A kind of cloſe coat v1 men. D 
FROG, /. a, Saxon. 
1 a with four feet, | 
both by land and water, and placed b 
turaliſts among mixed animals, 25 p4 
ing of beaſt and fiſh, A ſmall greed 
that perches on trees, ſaid to be ven 
3E2 25 


FRO 
bar pe Am het. 
OGEISH. /. [798 and i. A kind o 
bon ss. J. [frog and graſi.] A 
dat rrber. ſ. [frog and lettuce.] 
555. {from the French Froiſſer.] A 
ind of 10 


| 


73 n cake. a 
| Hoy 2. [wrolijck, Dutch.] Gay; 
all of levity. Waller. 


FLICK. / A wild prank; a flight of 


Rollck v. 1. To play wild pranks. 


Rowe, 


VIICKLY. ad. [from frolick.] Gaily 
dich. | | 
VLICKSOME, 4. [ſrom frolick.] Full 


f wild gaiety. 


ker, ] Wildneſs of gaiety; pranks, 
WVLICKSOMELY, ad. | from frelick- 
Lay] With wild gaiety. 

OM, prep. Ixham, Saxon, ] 


if |, Away; noting privation ; bis land ⁊vas 
* bn from bim. Dryden, 
Bri \ Noting reception; I learned this from 


Pope, 


une from kings. Blackmore, 
Nating tranſmiſſion, Shakeſpeare. 
i ; Noting abſtraction; vacation from; free 
"ih hom fault, Shakeſpeare. 
Noting ſucceſſion ; from morning to night, 

Burnet, 
Out of; noting emiſſion. Milton, 
$, Noting progrefs from premiſſes to infer- 
dre; from dipnity we infer honour, South, 
q Noting the place or perſon from whom 
p neſſage is brought. Shakeſpeare. 
Io. Out of, ; Addiſon, 
It, Becauſe of; be is Iaviſp from kindneſs, 

Tillotſon, 
I, Out of, Noting the ground or cauſe 
Au thing; earthquakes are from fire. 


Dryden. 
I, Net near to. Shakeſpeare, 
[2 Ws Noting ſeparation. ryden. 


Is, Noting exemption or geliverance ; be 
fre from bis pain, | Prior, 
It, At 2 diſt: 1ce, | Shckeſpear e. 
. Noting derivation, = Dryden. 


In tbe cengueſt, Raleigh, Tillotfon, 
It Contrary to, Obſolete, Donne. 
5. Noting removal. Dryden, 


u. Fran is very freauc joi 

pa e very frequently joined by an 
of nfs wh adverbs ; as, f from . rag 
e parts above. Hooker. 


od made by frying bacon incloſed 


Roſcommon. * 


1 
ick SOMENESS. ſ. [from frolick-. 


| Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth ; ' 


i Ever fince 5 aue have Been growing rich 


42. Fon af. 

23. From bebind. 5 
24. FrRoM bigb. . 4 $43 \ 
FRO'MWARDU. prep. [ pham and peamnd, . 

Saxon.] Away from; the contrary to the 
word toward. . 3 
FRON21'FEROUS. - 4. { frondifer, Latin.] 
Bearing leaves. Dick. 
FRONT. ſ. ¶ frons, Latin. ] rae 
1. The es 5 2655 - Creech, 


2. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. 
| Daniel. 
3. The part or place that meets the eye. 
. Bacon, 
4. The van of an army. Milton. 
5. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
building, Brown, 


6. The moft conſpicuous part or particu- 
lar. 85 | 
To FRONT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face, 
2. To ſtand oppoſed or over-againſt any 


place or thing. Aduiſon. 
To FRONT, v. n. To ſtand foremoſt. 
Shakeſpeare, 


FRO'NTAL. ſ. [ frontale, Lat.] Any ex- 
ternal form of medicine to be applied to the 
forehead. Quincy, Brewn, 

FRO'NTATED. a. [from frons, Latin, ] 
The frontated leaf of a flower grows broader 
and broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates 
in a right line: uſed in oppoſition to cuſ- 

ated, #516 Quincy. 

FRO'NTBOX. ſ. [Vent and bex.] The 
box in the playhouſe from which there is a 


d rect view to the ſtage. Pope, 
FRO'NTED. a. | from front. ] Formed with 
a front, | Milton, 


FRO'NTIER, /. [ frontiere, French.] The 
marches ; the limit; the utmoſt verge of 
any territory. : Milton, 

FRO'NTIER, a. Bordering. Aadiſon. 

FRO NTISPIECE. f. ¶ frontiſpicium, Lit.] 
That part of any building or other body 


that directly meets the eye. Milton. 
FRO'NTLESS. a. [from front.] Without 
bluſhes 3 wanting ſhame. Dryden, 
FRO/NTLET. /. from frons, Lat.] A band- 
age worn upon the forehead. Wiſeman, 


FRONTRO'OM. f. | front and room.] An 
apartment in the forepart of the houſe, 
FRORE. a. Frozen, : Milton. 
FRORNE. a. Frozen; congealed with cold. 
FROST, /. [pnorr, Saxon. ] 
r. The laſt effect of cold; the power or 
act of eongelation. 8 South, 
2. The appearance of plants and trees 
ſparkling with congelation of dew. Pope. 
FRO'STBITTEN, a. Niped or withered 
by the fraſt. Mortimer. 
FRO'STED, a, {from freſt.] Laid on in 
3E 2 inequali- 


F R U 


inequalities like thoſe of the hoar froſt 

upon plants. - | Gay. 
FRO'STILY, ad. [from froſty. ] | 

1. With froſt ; with exceſſi ve cold. 

a. Without warmth of affection. 

| Ben Johnſon. 
FROS“TINESS. ſ. [from frefly.] Cold; 
freezing cold, 8 

FRO'STNAIL. /. | freft and nail.] A nail 

with a prominent head driven into the 

horſe's ſhoes, to pierce the ice. Grew, 
FRO'STWORK. /. [ froft and work.] Work 

in which the ſubſtancæ is laid on with in- 

equalities, like the dew congealed upon 
. rubs, Blackmore, 
FRO'STY. a. from frof. 


1. Having the power 00 congelation; ex- 


ceſſi ve cold, 
2. Chill in affection. 
3. Roary ; grey-haired; reſembling froſt, 
. Shakeſpeare, 
FROTH. ſ. [ free, Danith and Scottiſh. j 
1. Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed in 
liquors by agitation, Bacon. 
2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of wit or 
eloquence, 
3. Any thing not ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 
| Tufſer, 
To FROTH. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
foam ; to throw out ſpume. Dryden, 
FRO'THILY. ad, [from frothy. ] 
1. With foam; with ſpume, 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 
FRO THY. ad. [ from froth. ] 
1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume, Bacon, 
2. Soft; not ſolid; waſting, Bacon. 
3. Vain; empty; trifling, 
FROUNCE. J A diſtemper, in which white 
ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill, 
Sinner. 
Js FROUNCE. v. 2. To friale or curl the 
hair. Aſcbam. 
FROUZY. a. [A cant word.] Dim; 
fœtid; muſty, 15 Swift, 
FRO'WARD. a. [rhampeapd, Saxon, ] 
Peeviſn; ungovernable ; angry. Temple, 
FRO'WARDLY. ag. | from froward.] Pee- 
- viſhly 3; perverſely. Tſaiah. 
FRO'WARDNESS, ſ. [ from freqvard. |] 
Peeviſhneſs; perverſeneſs. South, 
FRO'WER. /. A cleaving tool. T. Huſb. 
To FROWN. v. a. | frogner, old French.] 
To expreſs diſpleature by contracting the 
face to wrinkles. | Pope, 
FROWN. ſ. A wrinkled look; a look of 
diſpleaſure. Shakeſpeare, 
FRO'WY. a. Muſty; moſſy. | Spenſer, 
FRO'ZEN. part. aff. of freeze, Sidney. 
F. R. S. Fe/low of the Royal Society. ht 
[ /rufifer, Latin, ] 


L' Eftrange. 


ERUCTYFEROVS, - a, 


_ Bearing fruit, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


L'Eft: ange. . 


FRA 


To FRU'CTIFY. v. 4, 
To make fruitful; to 


er 

To FRU'CTI1F V. v. 1. To bear 10 1 

FRUCTIFICA'TION, + ſin j * 
_ | 


The act of cauſing or 
fecundation; fertility, 
FRU'CTUOUS, a, I frudueux, f. 
ful; fertile; impregnating phy | 
FRU'GAL. 4. [ frugaln, Latin,] 1 
ſparing; parſimonious. N 
FRU'GALLY. ad. er frugal.) | 
moniouſly ; ſparingly, HY 
FRU'GALITY, /, galite, Fre 
FRUGYEeRODs, 7G, Le l 
Bearing fruit, 2 Hel, 1 
FRUIT. f. | fruit, French. ] 
1. The product of a tree or plant in 


the ſeeds are contained. Hale 
2. The product of a plant confi FRUM 


taken for food, 7 
3. Production. | 
4. The offspring of the womb. 
5. Advantage gained by any enter 
conduct. ö 
6. The effect or conſequence of u 
tion. | ; 
FRU'TTAGE. /. [ fruitage, French.) 
collectively; various fruits. 
FRUITBE'ARER. . [fra and 
That which produces fruit. | 
FRUITBE'ARING, ſ. | fruit and 
Having the quality of producing frui 
FRU'ITERER, g. fruitier, French] 


who trades in fruit, take L Van 


1. Fruit collectively taken. Pl 
2. A fruit loft; a repoſitory for fruit 
FRUI'TFUL. a. | fruit and fall.] 
1. Fertile; abundantly produdtive 
beral of product. 5 
2. Actually bearing fruit. Hale 
3. Prolifick; childbearing; my 


Nappo 
IIR 


4. Plenteous; abounding. . 
FRU'ITFULLY. ad. [from fruitfal] 

1. In ſuch a manner as to 

fick. 

2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. Shale 
FRU'ITFULNESS, /. | from fruiful) 

1. Fertility; fecundity 3 plepiiful p 

tion. ; 

2. The quality of being probbcs.1 


3. Exuberant abundance. e fa 
FRUITGRO'VES. /. { fruit and £ 


Shades or cloſe plantations of fruit t 


FRUITION, /. [frac Latin. 


o 


FRY 


. - 
nefion ; pleaſure given by 2 
[from the noun. ] Enjoy- 

having the power % en- 
koyment. 


oyle, 
TLESS, 4. [from fruit. . 
— 1 17 not bearing fruit. 


unt; po 
con or uſe, 


pITIVE. a. 


Raleigh. 

Vain; productive of no 2 

lie; vnprefitable. Big 
| N offspring. Sha keſpeare, 
F ITLESSLY,. ad. I from fruitleſs. ] 
ny; idly 3 unprofitably, Dryden. 


r. TE. / [ Fruit and time.] The 


yr E. J. [ fruit and tree, ] A tree 
f that kind whole principal value ariſes 


the fruit produced by it. Waller, 
urvr a0 OUS. a. {from frumentum, 
tin, | Made of grain. 


(MENTY, J. | frumentum, corn, Lat.] 
0d made of 4002 boiled in milk. 


FRUMP. v. 4. To mock; to brow- 
Skinner, 


ak, bruiſe, or cruſh, Shakeſpeare. 
[$H, |. {from the verb.] A ſort of ten- 
tr born that grows in the middle of the 
ble Farrier's Dic. 
ISTRA'NEOUS, 2. [ frufra, Latin.] 
Vun; uſeleſs; unprofitable z without ad- 
unge. More. 
FC STRATE. v. a. | Fruſtror, Latin. ] 
1, To deſeat; to diſappoint; to balKx. 
Hooker, 
i To make null; to nulliſy. Spenſer, 
STRATE. part, a. [from the verb.] 
„ Vain; ineffectual; unprofitable. 
| Raleigh, 
1 Null; void. Hooker, 
Nüppoimment; defeat, 
WNTRATIVE, 4. {from fruſtrate.] 
Flacious, Ainſworth, 
WSTRATORY, a. [from fruſtrate.] 
In which makes any procedure void, 
WITUM. J [Latin.] A piece cut off 


7 [from froe, foam, Daniſh. Skin- 
u. 


Ide ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced 
Tom the ſy2wn, Donne, 
r Any !warm of animals; or young peo- 
e in conteinpt. Oldbam. 
I. , Akind of ſieve. Mortimer. 
FRY, v. 4. Figo, Latin.] To dreſs 
We by ro2ting it in a pan on the fire, 
Rr. v. 1. 
To be coated in a pan on the fire. 

Jo ſufer the action of fire. Dryden, 
Lo ncht with heat, Maller. 


bet, = 
FRUSH, v. 4. [ Froiſſer, French.) To 


FUGITIVE, a. [ fugitivus, Lat.] 


TRATION, /. | frufratio, Latin.] 
South, 


Tim a regular figure, A term of ſcience. - 


FUG 


4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan on 
Wii.. Bacon. 
FRY, PL [from the verb.] A diſh of things 
fried. Vo 
FRY'INGPAN. ſ. [ fry and pan.] The 
vefſel in which meat is roaſted on the 
fire, 
To FUB. v. a. To put off. Shakeſpeare, 
FUB. /. A plump chubby boy, por canary 
FU'CATED. 4. | fucatus, Latin.] 
1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint, 
2. Diſguiſed with falſe how. _ 
FU CS. ſ. [Latin.] Paint for the face, 
wo Ben Johnſon, 
To FU'DDLE. v. a. To make drunk. 
To FU'DDLE. v. 1. To drink to exceſs. 
FU'EL. ſ. [from feu, fire, French. ] The 
matter or aliment of fire. Prior. 


To FUEL, v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 


Donne. 
2. To ſtore with firing. Walton, 


FUE'ILLEMORTE. [French.] Corruptly 


pronaunced and written pbilamat. Brown, 

like a dry leaf, . Locke. 
FU'GACIOUSNESS,. ſ. [ fugax, Latin. ] Vo- 

latility; the quality of flying away. 
FUGA “CITY. . [ fugax, Latin. ] 

1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 

2. Uncertainty; inſtability. | 
FUGH. interj. An expreſſion of abhorrence, 
| Dryden. 
1. Nut tenable; not to be held or de- 
tained, . 


2. Unſteady; unſtable; not durable. 
3. Volatilez apt to fly away. 


Woodward, 

4. Flying; running from danger, 
| Million. 
5. Flying from dyty; falling off. Clarif, 


6. Runnagate ; vagabond, Wotton. 
FU'GITIVE. g. [from the adjective.] 
1, One who runs from his ſtation or duty, 
Denham. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another 
power from. puniſhment, Dryden, 
FU'GITIVENESS. ſ. ¶ from fugitive.] 
1. Volatility ; fugacity, Boyle. 
2. Inſtability z uncertainty, | 
FUGUE. ſ. [French; from fuga, Latin.] 
In muſick, ſome point conſiſting of four, 
five, fix, or any other number of notes be- 
gun by ſome one ſingle part, and then ſe- 
conded by a third, fourth, fifth and fixth 
part, if the compoſition confiſts of ſo ma- 
ny; repeating the ſame, or ſuch like 
notes, ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or 
come in one after another in the ſame man- 


ner, the leading parts ſtill flying before 
thoſe that follow, Harris. 
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FUL — 2 On 


. 


#VU'LCIMENT. /. [ fulcimentum, Latin.] 3. The whole: the 0 
That on which / Ws reſts; y wi, | 1 The 8 ney Sbalel — 
Ts W e of ull and AL] 5 55 | Applies to the N21 mos ANAT 
1. Io Rll ti ere 18 no room for more. Which the "MN £4 dusdering; 
„ Shakeſpeare, © © ROM makes a perfelt af y I 
2. To anſwer any promife or prophecy by FULL, ad. The ſtare 
performance, | As, I. Without abatement | un Vacar 
3. To aniwer any purpoſe or deſign. 2. With the D The ſtate 
Ba. | REES Milton. 3. Exactly. * 1 x or dad. 
4. To anſwer any defire by compliance or 4. Directiy. 5 | Complete 
gratification. Dioden. FULL-BLOWN, a, [ fall An _ Fe 

| 5. To anſwer any law by W : 1. Spread to the utmoſt extert 1 Complete 

0 iiton. : : 4 
FUR UH T. a. [ full and fraught.] *. 4. Stretched by the G Repletio 
Fully ſtored. f ENS extent. ce vida» * Plenty); 
FU LGEN CV. /. [| fulgens, Latin. ] Splen- *FULL-BO'TTOMED, a, [ full nd Strugglin 

dour 3 luſtre, Dierk. Having a large bottom. Gill jd, 
FUEGENT. 6. [ fulgens, Latin.] Shining; *FULL-EA'RED. a, { full and . Lagenel 
dazzling. | Milton, © tbe heads full of grain, © es 
FU'LGID. 4. [ fulgidus, Latin.] Shining; FULL-EY'ED, 3. [ Full {and ge] = 


littering. 3 large prominent eyes. 100 
FULGI'DITY, f. [from fulgid.] Splen- FULL-FED. a. [ full and fed.) S. 


dour, ſaginated. Of a ran 


FU'LGOUR. f. [ fulgor, Latin.] Splen- FULL-LADEN. a. [ Full and laden.] = 
 gdour; dazzling brightneſs. More. till there can he no more, Til 8 
FULGURA'*TION. ſ. [ fulguratio, Latin,] FULL-SPREA'D. 4. [ fall and þ Ae 

The act of lightening. LEES | Spread to the utmoſt extent, f * 0 5 
FU'LHAM. f. A cant word for falſe dice. FULL-SU'MMED. 4. [ full and ſan y 


Hanmer. Shakeſpeare. Complete in all its parts. f 
FULFGINOUS, 4. [| fuliginoſus, Latin.] To FULL. v. 4. | fulk, Lat.] To 
Sooty; ſmoky. - " — Howel, cloth from its oil or greafe, 
FULIMART. /. A kind of ſtinking ferret, FULLAGE. ſ. from full.) The 
; Walton, paid far fulling or cleanſing cloth, 
FULL. 4. [fulle, Saxon.] = ©» FU'LLER. f. I Alb, Latin.] One 
1. Replete; without vacuity 3 without any trade is to cleanſe cloth. Shale 
ſpace void. Ecclefiafticus, FU LLERS Earth. ſ. A marl of a clold 
2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. ture, extremely ſoft and unRuons: 
Y Sidney. Tillotſon. dry of a greyiſh brown colour, in 
3. Stored with any thing; well ſupplied grees, from very pale to almoſt black 
with any thing. Tickell, nerally with fomething of a greenif 
4. Plump; ſaginated; fat, Wiſeman, The fineft fullers earth is dug in out 
5. Saturated ; fated, Bacon. 1ſland, Eo | 
6. Crouded in the imagination or me- FU'LLERY. ſ. [from fuller.] The 
mor y. | SEE where the trade of a fuller is exercile 
7. That which fills or makes full, FU'LLINGMIL. ſ. { full and mill] 
| EO Arbuthnot, where hammers beat the cloth till 
8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further cleanſe, _ | Mc 
w wanted, | Hammond. FULLY. ad. [from full] 
9. Complete without abatement. Soft. 1. Without vacuity. + 


Obſceni! 
" 100. F 


. 10. Containing the whole matter, ex- 2. Completely without lack. 
prefling much. Denbam. FU LMINANT. 4. [ fulminant, Fr. 
11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated, nans, Latin.] Thundering; ma 
32. Mature; perfect. Bacon. noiſe like thunder, 
13. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in To FU'LMINATE. v. 2. [ fulmins 
its orb. Wiſeman, 1. To thunder. ; | 
14. Spread to view in all dimenſions. 2. To make a loud noiſe or crac 
Addiſon, 


FULL, /. [from the adjective.] . To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſure 
1. Complete meaſure; freedom from de- To FU'LMINATE. o. 4. To throw * 
fictency, Clarendon. an object of terrour. 


2. The higheſt ſtate or degree. Shaeſp, FULMINA'TION, 4. I fulminatio 


J 


F UM 


a of munering; 
nent of cenſure» Avliff 2. 


15 ATORY. a. [ fulmineus, Latin. ] | 
» ſtriking horrour. 


from full.] 
being filled ſo as to have 
2 _ : King Charles. 


The ſtate of abounding in any quality 


| or bad. 
Completeneſs 3 


£58. J. [ 


ſuch as leaves 8 to 


— { from the coalition eee 
* $ 9 
Jaylor. 
1 letion; ſatiety. * 
Penty; — | 2 
rturbation; ſwelling in 
8 pe ; Gi 5 


eſs; extent. 

Force of ſound ; ſuch as fills the ear; 
wour of ſound. Pope. 
PoE. a. [from pulle, Saxon, fool. ] 
Nuſ:ous; offenſive. Shakeſp, Otevay. 
Of a rank odious ſmell, Bacon. 
Tending to obſcenity, Dryden. 
LOMELY. ad. [from fulſome. | Nauſe- 
dy; rankly ; obſcenely. 

LOMENESS. . [from fulſome.] 
Nauſcoulnels, 

Rink (ſmell, 


(bſcenity, Dryden. 
MADO, / [fumus, Latin. ] A ſmoked 
Car t 70. 


1 {. [from fumus, Lat.] Hearth- 


þ TORY, J. | fumaria, Latin fume- 
b Fr.] An herb. Shakeſpeare. 
/MBLE, v. a. [ fommelen, Dutch. ] 
__ any thing awkwardly or un- 
Cudworth, 
fi puzzle ; to ſtrain in perplexity. 

To play childifhly, Shakeſpeare, 
/MBLE, v. 4. To manage aukward- 
Dryden. 


unkvardly. 

WBLINGLY. ad. [from fumble,] In an 
ud manner, 

4 June, French, ] 

Take, 

Tour; any volatile parts flying away. 
on from the ſtomach, f 


Dryden, 
lu; beat of mind; paſſion. Seutb. 
My thing, anſubſtantial, Shakeſpeare, 


lie conceit vain imagination, 


Bacon. 
n. | fumer, French 4 
Toke, Milton, 
pour; to yield exhalations. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Ben Johnſon, 
Dryden, 


To pat WAy in vapours, 
doe in a rage, 


9 
IR. . [from fumble,] One who 


Dryden, 


FUN 


it $13 


1. To e * ns dry i in by ot it Care 
2. To perſume with odours in the fire. Dr. 
3. To diſperſe in vapours. Mortimer. 


 FUME'TTE. . LFrenche} The ſtink - jo. | 


meat. Sei 

FU'MID. a. [ fumidus, Latin: ] Smoky 
va porous. | 

FUMUDITY, 4 [from fund. ] Pere owe 
tendency to ſmoke, _ 

To FU'MIGATE. v. n. | from fummt, Lat. 
Fumiger, Fr.] . 
1. To ſmoke; to perform by ſmoke or va- 
pour. Dryden. 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours, 8 

FUMIGA'”TION, 65 [ Lee „ 
1. Scents raiſed by fire. Arbuthnet. 
2. The e of Gedlicices to the 
body in fumes, 

FU'MINGLY, ad. [from fune.} Angle, 
in a rage, Hookers 


FU'MITER, ſ. See FuMaToRY. 


| Shak. 
FU MOS 


a. | fumeux, French. ] Pro- 
UM. ducing fumes. Dryden. 
UN. ſ. Sport; high merriment. Moore. 

FUNCTION. /. [ fun&io, Latin. ] 


1. Difcharge ; performance. Swift. 
2. Employment; office. Mpitgiſte. 
3. Single act of any office. Stilling fleet. 
4. Trade; occupation. | Shakeſpeare... 


5. Office of any ppp part of the 
body, | 
6. Power; faculty. 
FUND. F. [ fond, Fr.] 
1. Stock ; capital; that by which any ex- 
pence 15 fopported, dens 
2. Stock or bank of money, iſons 
FU'NDAMENT. ſ. „ Latin. ] 
The back part of the body, | 
FUNDAMENTAL, a. Serving for the 
foundation; that upon which the reſt is 


built; eſſential; not merely accidental, 
Raleigh 
FUNDAMENTAL. ſ. Leading propoſition. 
South, 


FUNDAME'NTALLY. ad. [from funda- 
miental.] Eſſentially; originally. Grew. 
FU'NERAL. ſ. | funeraitles, French. ] 

1. The ſolemnizatian of a burial z-the pay- 
ment of the laſt honours to the Sad ob- 
ſequies. Sardys, 


2. The pomp or proceſſion with which the 
dead are carried, Sayifte 
3. Burial; interment. Denham. 


FU'NERAL. a. Uſed at the ceremony of 
interring the dead, Denham, 

FUNE REAL. a, ¶ funera, Latin.] Suit- 
ing a funeral; dark; diſmal. Pope. 

FUNGO'SITY. 5 [from fungus, Latin.] Un- 
ſolid excreſcence. 

FU'NGOUS. a, | from fungus, Lat.] Excreſ- 
cent ; ſpongy 1 

FUNGUS, 7 Ladin. ] Strietiy a mu 

room 3 
5 
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= room: 2 word uſed to expreſs ſuch exereſ- FU'RLOUGH, verlief, 4 

1 -.xences of fleſh as grew out upon the lips of '  poraty diſmi fs Dutch.) 4 1 

g x wounds, or any — — rota | | e, from military ſervies wa 
| trees or plants not naturally belonging to FU'RMENTY, | J. Food made D TAG 
j them. Quincy. wheat in milk. by K th fu! 
, FU'NICLE. ſ. [ funiculus, Latin.] A ſmall FU'RNACE, J. [furnis, Latin, , SCA'T 
1 cord. | | | dAloſed fire-place, 4 19 def d 
| FUNTCULAR. . [ funiculaire, Fr.] Con- To FURNACE, . 5 To UW FUSE, 
1 fiſting of a ſmall cord or fibre. ſparks from a furnace, * 1 gut it 
| L | m—_ A ben. 14 To 2 v. 4. e, Fel? FUSE. 
=. 7 in fundlibhulum, n. 1. To ſupply wi | SEE, 
1 1. An delle hollow cone with a pipe $f 85 TY hn X RY 1 


13 - deſcending from it, through which liquors 2. To give things for uſe. 
| are poured into ee Ben Jobnſon. 3. To fit up; to fit with appe: | 
1 2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 4. To equip; to fit out for any wa, 

| | Addiſon. ing. R 


FUR. ſ. [. fourrure, French. ] 8. To decorate; to adorn, = mpoſit 

1. Skin with ſoft hair with which gar- /RNISHER, ＋ L fourniſeur, Fr, woode! 

ments are lined for warmth, Swift, | who ſupplies or fits but, © XI.) 
=: 2. Soft hairof beaſts found in cold coun= FU'RNITURE, J. [fmurninure, Fr. [SIBLE 
1 tries; hair in general. Ray. 2. Moveables ; goods put in * ; melt 
| | | 3. Moiſture exhaled fo as that the remain- uſe or ornament, [BI'LI 
der fticks on the part. © DQDryden, 2. Appendages. b kee being 


| OY 3. Equipage; embelliſhments; dert 
1. To line or cover with ſkins that have FU'RRIER, ſ. [from fur.) Adederin 
ſoft hair, Sidney, FU'RROW, he any Saxon, ] 


To FUR, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


ns 
| 
| ! 2. To cover with ſoft matter, Phillips. 1. A ſmall trench made by the plo . 
ö FUR-WROUGHT. 4. | fur and æurcugbt.] the reception of ſeed, 7 \ Runn 
: Made of fur. Gay, 2. Any long trench or hollow, [ IL /. 
+ FURA'CIOUS. a, | furax, Latin,] Thiev- FU'RROW-WEED, ſ. A weed tht Affe 
| iſh. | | in furrowed land. Ghaly {ln h 
| FURA'CITY. /. [from furax, Latin. ] Diſ- To FURROW, v. a, [from the . 
b poſit ion to theſt. a Fyhien, Saxon.] | ILWER 
FU'RBELOW, ſ. [ fur and Bbellav.] Fur or 1. To cut in furrows. med wi 
bother ſtuff ſewed on the lower part of the 2. To divide in long hollows, NON. 
1 arment. Pope. 3. To make by cutting. þ The : 
1 To FU RBELOW. v. a. [from the ncun. ] FU RRV. a. {from fur. ] | Tre f 
| | To adorn with ornamental appendaves. 1. Covered with fur; dreffed in fur. N |. [ 
'8 To FU'RBISH. v. a. [ fourbir, French. 2. Confiſting of fur. [ tle, 
| { To burnith ; to poliſh, Feth. FU'RTHER, a, from forth; N. /. 


FU RBISHER. f. ¶ fourbiſſeur, French; ther, furtbeſt.] 
from furbiſh, | One who polite: any 1. At a great diſtance, 
thing. 2. Beyond this. Ma 
FURCA*TION. /. [ furca, Latin.] Ferki- FU'RTHER, ed. ¶ from ferth.] Toi 
* Heſs; the ſtate of ſhooting two ways like diſtance. N 


the blades of a fork, Prown, Tos FURTHER. v. a, [ron Akin 
FUR'FUR, ſ. [Latin.]J Huſk or chaft, To put onward; to forward; to pn 
ſcurff or dandriff. Quincy. do aſſiſt. 
FURFURA “CEO US. a. | furfuraceus, Lat.] FU'RTHERER, ,. [from further, 
Huſky; branny; ſcaly, moter; advancer, | ap 
FU'RIOUS. 2. | furieux, Fr.] FU'RTHERMORE, ad. furtie ng? 
xz. Mad; phrenetick, Hooker ; Moreover z beſide, Shak 
2. Raging; violent; tranſported by paſhon FU*RTIVE, a. [ furtive, French.) 
beyond reaſon. Shakeſpeare, gotten by theft. 1 
FURTOUSLV. ad. [from furious.] Madly; FU/RUNCLE. |. [ furunculzs, Lat 
___ wiotently; vehemently. Spenſer. bile; any angry puſtule. Y 
FU'RIOUSNESS. f. [from furious] Fren- FU'RY, ſ. | fur, Latin.] 
zy; madneſs; tranſport of paſſion, 1. Madneſs. 
To FURL. v. a. [ frefler, French.] To 2. Rage; paſſion of anger; ug : 
draw up; to contract, Creech, mind approaching to madneſs, as 


the | 
a pr; 
u 0f + 

be ſou 
Yor 


FU'RLONG, ſ. {paplang, Saxon. ] A mea- 3. Enthuſiaſm exaltation of E. 
fore of length; the eighth part of a mile, 4. A ſtormy, turbulent, raging ty 


J Corſe; goſs. 
NE. / (FP N 11 . 


Overgrown 
y. a, [from furze, ] 
1 full of gorſe. Gay. 


Kun. . 

& of darkening. _ 

h 64 4. [ fuſum, Latin, ] To melt z 
t into fuſion, | 

4 wv. u. To be > 

SE, , | fuſca, French. ] 

[Ef Lets which is wound the 
LH or chain of a clock or watch, Hale, 
\ Frelock 3 a ſmall neat muſquet, = 
Frsrr of a bomb or granado ſhell, is 
hat which makes the whole powder or 
empoſition in the ſhell take fire; uſually 

wooden pipe filled with wildfire, 
SEE. . Track of a buck. Ainſworth, 


SIBLE, 2. [from fuſe, ] Capable of be- 


g melted, oyle, 
BILITY, ſ. [from fuſible.] Capacity 
being melted 3 quality of growing liquid 
heat, Witton, 
NIL, a. [ fufile, French. J 
. being melted; liquifiable by 
[ Milton, 


if 
\ Running by the force of heat. Phillips. 


IL , fal, French. ] 
Afrelock; a ſmall neat muſquet. 


[ln heratdry,] Something like a ſpin - 


Peacham, 


E. 
ER. ſ. [from fuſil.] A ſoldier 


med with a fuſil. 

SION, /. IF, Latin. ] 
Ide act of melting. 

ie ſtate of being melted. 
8. [A low cant word.] A tumult; a 


wile, Swift, 
I. . fuſe, French, ] 
| The trunk or body of a column. 

þ A ftrong ſmell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 
IT, v. z. To grow mouldy; to ſmell 


IAN, /. | futaize, French. ] 
A kind of cloth made of linen and cot- 
bn, Spakeſpeare, 


Neoton. 


2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts; bombaſt, Smith, 
FU'STIAN, 4. [from the noun, ] 5 
1. Made of fuſtian. 
2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ridi- 
culouſly tumid. Dryden. 
FU STIC. /. A ſort of wood brought from 
5 „ 
o FU'STIGATE, v. a. | faſtigo, Latin. 
To beat with u Ack. Ls 
FUSTILA'RIAN. ſ. A low fellow; a 
ſtinkard. | Shakeſpeare, 
F 3 . [from fufty.] Mouldineſs; 
ink. 5 
FU'STY, a, [from fuf.] Ill ſmelling z 
mouldy, PP] Shakeſpearts 
FU'TILE, a. [ futile, French,] 
I, Talkative; loquacious, 
2. Trifling; worthleſe. 
FUTILITV. g. | futilite, French. ] 
1. Talkativeneſs; loquacity. L* Eftrange, 
2. Triflingneſs; want of weight; want of 
ſolidity, Bentley, 
FU'TTOCKS, /. [from foot hooks, Skinner.] 
a” lower timbers that hold the ſhip toge- 
ther, 
FU'TURE. z. | futurus, Latin.] That 
which will be hereafter; to come: as, the 
uture tate, | Milton, 
FUTURE. ſ. Time to come; ſomewhat 
to happen hereafter, Locke. 
FU"TURELY, ad. In time to come. 
Raleigb. 
FUTURI“TION. ſ. The ſtate of being ta 
b South, 


Bacon, 


e. 
FUTU/RITY, /. [from future. 
I, Time to come; events to come. Swift. 

2. The ſtate of being to be; futurition. 
Glanwille, 

To FUZ Z. v. u. To fly out. in ſmall par- 
ticles, 

FU'ZZBALL, ſ. A kind of fungus, which, 
when preſſed, burſts and ſcatters duſt in 
the eyes. | 

FV. interj, | fy, French; qiv, Greek.]J A 
word of blame, Spenſer, 


PN Ne erect | 


Gr 


fas two ounds, one called that of 


G 


az hard C, becauſe it is formed by 

| Iiteſſure lomewhat hard of the fore- 

415 the tongue againſt the upper gum. 

bt 15 5 retains before a, o, 1 er. 
4 


GAB 


The other ſound, called that of the ſoft &, 
reſembles that of 7, and is commonly found 

before e, i; as, gem, gibbet. 
GA'BARDINE. . [gava rdina, Italian. ] 
A coarſe frock. Shakeſpeare. 
3.F T8 


| 
F 
1 
: 
* 
| 
. 
i 
* 
1 
| 
F 
. 


G A1 


To GA'BBLE. v. n. I gabbare, Italian. ] 
1. To make an inarticulate noiſe. Dryden. 

2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

| Hudibras, 

GA'BBLE. /. [from the verb.] : 
1. Inarticulate noiſe like that of brute ani- 
mals, | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Loud talk without meaning, ilton. 

GA BBLER. /. [from gabble.] A prater; 
a chattering fellow. 

G ABEL. ſ. [gabelle, French. ] An exciſe; 
a tax. Addiſon, 

GA'BION, ſ. [French.] A wicker baſket 

Which is filled with earth to make a forti- 

fication or intrenchment, Knolles. 

GA BLE. ſ. [gaval, Welſh. ] The floping 


roof of a building. Mortimer. 
GAD. ſ. [zaÞd, Saxon. ] 
1. A wedge or ingot of ſteel, - Moxon, 
2. A ſtile or graver, Shakeſpeare, 


To GAD. v. n. [gadaw, Welſh, to for- 
ſake, ] To ramble about without any 
ſettled purpoſe. Eccluſ. Herbert. 


_ GA'DDER. /. [from gad.] A rambler; 


one that runs much abroad without buſi- 
neſs, | Eccluſ. 

GA DDINCGLV. ad. [from gad.] In a 

rambling manner. 

GA'DFLY. /. gad and fly.] Afy that when 
he ſtings the cattle makes them gad or run 
madly about; the breeſe. Baccn. 

GAFF. ſ. A harpoon or large hook, 

GA'FFER. ſ. zee ne, companion, Saxon. ] 
A word of reſpect, now obſolete, Gay, 

GA'FFLES, ſ. I Zapelucar, ſpears, Saxon. 
1. Artificial ſpurs upon cocks. 

2. A ſteel lever to bend croſs-bows. 

To GAG, v. n. from gagbei, Dutch.] To 
ſtop the mouth. Pope. 

GAG. /. [from the verb.] Something put 
into the mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. 

GAGE. /. [gage, French, ] A pledge; a 
pawn; a caution, Southern, 

To GAGE, v. a. [gager, French, ] | 
1. To wager; to depone as a wager; to 
impawn, ü Knoles. 
2. To meaſure; to take the contents of 
any veſſel of liquids. Shakeſpeare. 

To GA'GGLE. v. . [gagen, Dutch. ] To 
make a noiſe like a goule, King. 

GATETY, See GAYETY. 
GATLV. ad. | from gay. 
I. Airily; ciheertully, 


2. Splendidly; pompoully, Pepe, 


GAIN. g. { gain, French. ] 
I. Profit; advantage, Raleigh, 
2. Intereſt; lucrative views, Shakeſpeare, 
3- Unlawful advantage, 2 Cr, 
2. Overplus in a comparative computation, 
To GAIN. v. a, | gagner, French, ] 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 
Exckiel. 


Cat 
2. To have the oy 


computation ; : "= 101 
be gained an [29 Een bebe ri ANC 


3. To obtain; to Procure ; yu ail nedicin⸗ 


lus in e 


our purpoſe, cies; 
4. To obtain increaſe of an 3 ae 
that harrogus well gains a bubel' ke im Ch! 
q — obtain whatever good or ba q of 5 
To win againſt 2 UA 
the field, 7 * redn; 4 
7. To draw into any intereſt or {LBAN 
by. wax, and 
S. To reach 3 to attain ; — N 5 lowiſh 
the ftorm the ſailors gained the port, J bung an 
9. To GAIN ever. To draw 10 * 
party or intereſt, q ure berv 
To GAIN, v. n. | LE, /. 
1. To encroach; to come forward ok 
grees, | D breeze. 
2. To get ground; to prevail againf PLEAS, 
| | bw-built 
3. To obtain influence with, 2 
To GAIN, v. n. To grow fich; 9 mm 
advantage, ”, 
GAIN. a. [An old word.] Handy; W U 
GA'INER. J. [from gain.] om; x 
ceives profit or advantage, De þood 


LERTC 


Covered | 


GA'INFUL, a, [gain and full. 
1. Advantageous; profitable, 
2. Lucrativez productive of money 

GA'TINFULLY, ad. [from gainful]} 
fitably ; advantageouſly, | 

GA'INFULNESS. /. Lucrativeneſs, 

G A'INGIVING. .. [*gainft and give, ] 
ſame as miſgiving; a giving againf, 

GA'INLESS. a. | from gain.] Unyro 

G A/INLESSNESS, ſ. from gain 
profitableneſs. Decay of 

GA'INLY. ad. | from gain.] Hi 
readily, 

To GA'INSAY. v. a. ['gainft and ſay, 
contradict; to oppoſe ; to controvert 


GA'INSAYER. /. [from gainſch. 
nent; adverſary, | ; 
*GAINST. prep. [for againf.] 
To GA'INSTAND. v. a, I gain and 
To withſtand, 
GA'IRISH, a, [zeanpun, to dreſs 
Saxon, ] : 
1. Gaudy; ſhowy ; ſplendid ; fin 


2, Extravagantly gay; flighty. 
GA'IRISHNESS. |. | from gairiſh.) 
1. Finery; flaunting gaudinels. 
2. Flighty 6r extravagant jo). 
GAIT, |. [ gat, Dutch. | 
1. Away: as, gang your gait, Shak 
2. March; walk. Hasle 
3. The manner and air of walking: E. 


* 


call 


AL GAL 


dherd's clog. Spenſer. To GALL. v. a. [paler French. ] - : 
rob ae French] A 1. To hurt by fretting the ſkin, 


of which there are two Deakin: 


medicinal root, T 2 "hs R 

_ alangal, and the larger 2. Toimpair; to wear away, ay. 
3 * oy 8 the ſmall 3. To teaze; to fret; to vex= Tillotſon, 
Edin, and the larger from the iſland 4. To haraſs; to miſchief, Sidney, 


Hill. To GALL, v. n. To fret. Shakeſpeares 
Pty ſ [padatia,] The milky way, GA'LLANT, a. [galant, French.] - 
| . | Convley, 1. Gay; well-drefſed; ſhowy, Iſaiab. 

II. ſ. Galbanum is ſoft, like 2. Brave; high - ſpirited; daring; magna» 


guctile between the fingers; of a nimous, : Digby. 
22 f reddiſh colour; its ſmell is 3. Fine; noble; ſpecious. Clarendon. 
Tone and difagreeable 3 its taſte acrid, nau- 4. Inclined to courtſhip. Thomſon, 


ous, and bitteriſh. It is of a middle na- GALLA NT. .. {from the adjective.] 

e between a gum and a reſin, Hill, I. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. 
LE, /. [gabling, haſty, German.] A 2. A whoremaſter, who careſſes women to 
ind not tempeſtuous, yet ſtronger than a debauch them. Addiſon, 
bene. Milton. 3. A wooer; one who courts a woman for 
IAS. fo Igaleaſſe, French.] A heavy marriage, 

e. duilt veſſel, with both ſails and oars. GA'LLANTLY. ad. [from gallant. ] 

LFATED. a, {galeatus, Latin, ] I. Gayly ; ſplendidly. 

Covered as with a helmet, 2. Bravely; nobly; generouſly, Swift, 
Wedward, GA'LLANTRY. g. [galanterie, French, ] 


. botany.] Such plants as bear a I. Splendour of appearance; ſhow 3 mag- 
; over reſembling an helmet, as the monkſ- nificence, | Waller. 
J ol 2, Bravery 5 nobleneſs; generoſity. 
! LERICULATE. a. [from galerus, Lat.] Glanville, 
[orered as with a hat, 3. A number of gallants, Shakeſpeare, 


oT. ſ. I galiotte, French, ] A little 
ley or ſort of brigantine, built very ſlight 
al fit for chaſe. ' Knolles, 
II. |. [zeala, Saxon, ] 

} The bile; an animal juice remarkable 
bt its ſuppoſed bitterneſs, —Arbuthnet, 
The part which contains the bile, 


; ; Brown, 
| „Ay thing extremely bitter. 

; Shateſpeare, 
f Nuncour; malignity, Spenſer. 


A ſlicht hurt by fretting off the ſkin, 
Government of the Tongue. 

Anger; bitterneſs of mind, Prior. 

| (From gala, Lat.] Calls or galnuts are 


GA'LLERY. /. [galerie, French.] 
1. A kind of walk along the floor of a2 
| houſe, into which the doors of the apart- 


4. Courtſhip ; refined addreſs to women, 
5. Vicious love; lewdneſs; debauchery, 


ments open, | Sidney. 
2. The ſeats in the playhouſe above the pit, 
in which the meaner people fit, Popes 


GA'LLEY. /. [ galea, Italian, ] 


1. A veſlel with oars, in uſe in the Medi- 
terranean, but foùnd unable to endure the 
agitation of the main ocean, Fairfax, 
2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place 
of toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are 


Kind of preternatural and accidental tu- condemned to row in them South. 
pours, proluccd Gn various trees; but GA'LLEY-SLAVE. ſ. | galley and ſla ve. ] 

Ei: of the oak only are uſed in medicine: A man condemned for ſome crime to row 
* pale: of the fly kind, for the ſafety of in the gallies. Bramball, 


E Jung, wounds the branches of the GA'LLIARD. /. [ gaillard, French. ] 
nd in the hole depoſites her egg: the I, A gay, briſk, lively man; a fine fel- 
aa reteis of the tree diſcharging low. Clcaveland, 


> 3 — — rr 1*92— 
. wm 5 wan > = rae 
——_— 4a 


fing b nents, form a woody caſe about 2. An active, nimble dance, Bacon. 
e wgre the egg is thus defended GA'LLIARDISE, ſ. [ French, ] Merri- | 
Wh 1 9 4 - 2 } 
i *M muries. This tumour alfo ment; exuberant gaiety. Brown, ( 


"5 17 the food of the tender maggot, GA'LLICISM, . [galliciſme, French; from 


Nanced C, ww, ! * N bn 
peed 1:0) the egg of the fly, which, 
ite perfect, and in iis winged 
Len BNAWS its Way Gut »pears fr 
4 way cut, as appears from 
. and in the gallz and where no 
een on its ſurface, the maggot, or 
Temaine 1 
#215, ate {ure to be found within, 


Hill. Ray. 


gallicus, Latin. ] A mode of ſpeech pecu- 
liar to the French language: ſuch as, he 
ured in controverſy. Felton. 


GA LLIGASEINS. ſ. [Calige Galle Vaſco- 


num. Skinner, }] Large open hole. 


3F2 OT FALLS 
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* 


G AN 


CALLIMA'TIA. |. \galimathias, French. ] 


Nonſenſe; talk without meaning. 

GALLIMAU'FRY. ſ. {zal;mafree, French. ] 
1. A hoch-poch, or haſh of ſeveral ſorts of 

| broken meat; a Medley. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous med- 
ley. | 
3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ludicrouſly of a 
woman, 

GA'LLIPOT. ſ. [ge, Dutch, ſhining 

earth.] A pot painted and glazed. 
| Fenton, 

GALLON. /. [ gelo, low Latin.] A liquid 
meaſure of tour quarts, 

GALLO'ON, ſ. [galen, French.] A kind 
of cloſe lace, made of gold or filver, or of 
filk alone, | 

To GA'LLOP. v. n. [galofer, French, ] 

- 2, To move by leaps, ſo that all the feet 
are off the ground at once, Donne. 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed 
by leaps. Sidney, 
3. To move very faſt, Shakeſpeare, 

GA'LLOP. ſ. The motion of a horſe when 
he runs at ſpeed, | 

GA'LLOPER. /. [from gallop. ] 
1. A horſe that gallops. 

2. A man that rides faſt. ̃ 

GALLOWAY. /. A horſe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much uſed in the 
north, 

To GA'LLOW. v. a. [agzlpan, to fright, 
Saxon. ] To terrify; to fright. 

| | Shakeſpeare, 

GA'LLOWGLASSES, ſ. Footmen the Iriſh 
call galleauglaſſes: the which name doth 
diſcover them to be ancient Engliſh ; for 
gallogla ſignifies an Engliſh ſervitor or yeo- 
man. | Spenſer, 

: V. | 

1 ont tÞ 0 1. [Se alza, Saxon. ] 

1. Beam laid over two poſts, on which 
malefactors are hanged, Hayward, 
2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. 

Shakeſpeare. 

GALLOWSFREE. a. [gallozos and free.] 

Exempt by deſtiny from being hanged. 


Mortimer. 


Dryden. 


GA LLOWTREE. ſ. [galluzos and tree] 
The tice of terrour; the tree of execu- 
tion. 

GAMBA'DE, 7 . [ gamba, Italian, a leg.] 

GAMBA DPO. 5 Spatterdaſhes. Dennis. 

GAMBLER. ſ. A knave whoſe practice it 
is to invite the unwary to game and cheat 
them; a low word. 

GAMBOGE, ſ. A conereted vegetable 

juice, partly gummy, partly reſinous. It 
is heavy, of a bright yellow colour, and 
ſcarce any ſmell. * Fill, 

To GA'MBOL, v. a. [gambiller, French, ] 


Spenſer, 


Wiſeman. 


\ 


CAN 


1. To dance; to ſkips to fr ' 
*-- So To leap 3 to Pa, . * ) to wal 
GA'MBOL, fe [from the verb.] akeſt . cedt Iz91 
Te Wap z a hop; a leap for Joy, . 
L L'Efrg m 
2. A frolick; a wild „ be, 
: Id prank, Had n 
GA'MBREL. /. [fro I NGEO/ 
of a horſe. 11 mea, Jail. Y NGLIOD 
GAME. J. [gaman, a jeſt, Iandick.) "WP... 
1. Sport of any kind, Stake NG oy 
2. Jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt, 92 J A 60 
3. Inſolent merriment; ſportive inn 8 
4. A fingle match at play, exo 
5. Advantage in play. Dy opv. 
6. Scheme purſued ; meaſures planneg 088 
7. Field ſports; as, the chaſe, W, 1 
8, Animals purſued in the field, 5 NoWA) 
9. Solemn conteſts exhibited as ſhed 4 if 
to the people, | 9 2 py 
To GAME, v. n. [zaman, Saxon. ] * 
1. To play at any ſport. i 2 
2. To play wantonly and extravagant NLO 
money. | [ a 
GA'MECOCK, ſ. I game and cock] A. N \ 
bred to fight, | | 3 
GAMEE'GG. ſ. [game and egg.] An PE. 
8& 
from which fighting cocks are brei. XA. 
| G * > pt 
GA'MEKEEPER. ſ. [game and bebe, Ul. 15 
perſon who looks after game, and ſees RS 
not deſtroyed, OLOELH 
CA'MESOME. a, [from game.] Fro en dicta 
ſome; gay; ſportive. 13 
GA MESOMENESS. ſ. [from gar! . 
Sportiveneſs; merriment. OLER. + 
GA'MESOMELY. ad, {from gang ; be 
- Merrily. | det 
GA MEST ER. / [from gane.] . ( Lot 
1. One who is vitiouſly addicted to pl An cpen 
2. One who is engaged at play.. 5 Abr ach 
3. A merry frolickſame perion. 1 RE" 
a N GRE 1 2 
: wo AN avert 
4. A proſtitute. Shake Abele; 
GA MM ER. ſ. The compellation ot 4 Aan inte 
man correſponding to gaffer. | | Anopeni 
CA'MMON. |. | gambone, Italian, ] KW hear 
x. The buttock of an bog ſalted 4 "Bs 
2 1 . 7 4 7 6 Da ( 
2. A kind of play with dice, Tl... 
GA'MUT. If [ gama, italian. ] 1 | der, 
of muſical notes. 1 Jovi . T00T 
*GAN, for began, from gin, for 0 ung inte 
To GANCH. v. 4, [ ganciare, 1a... 
To drop from a high place up"? 1 
by way of puniſhmeat 3 a prey Tt 
Turkey. . | 
GA'NDER. 5 * Sk SERA 
male of the goole. . 
o en 


To GANG. v. 4. Dgangen, Dutch. : 


GAP 


| 4 not now uſed, 
\ walk: an old wor 

) b udewol. Spenſer. ee 
- ſf:om the verb.] A number 
aun bebe : a trop; A company 3 2 


WCEON, . [fr.] A kind of aer : 
NGLION. |. [; 9: **. A _ in 
Lenin us and nervous N arris. 
NORENE. a galgrene, *r. e 
f A mortiGc1106 3 A itOppage OT Cir- 
fall owed by gutrefaction. 


x. | 


pla1197 


Wiſeman, 
. 
CANGRENE. 4. gangrener, Fr.] 
und to ort ification. Dryden. 
eres : 


corrupt 30 +: 8805 8 8 
KCRENOUS, a. [from gangrene.] Mor 
J, eroducing or betokening mortifica- 
Uto) os "— 

. Arbutbnot, 
wav. . In a ſhip, the ſeveral 
«or paſſoges from one part of it to the 


Nerf. þe [gang. and week. ] Ro- 
et 


Wet! 


INT ELOPE, ſ. | gantelope, Dutch, ] 
INTEET, A military puniſhment, 


ict he crim'ne] running between the 
hc recetyer 2 laſh from each man. 

Dryden. 
INZA, ſ. Iganſa, Spaniſh, a goole. | A 


WL . { ceo. Welſh. A priſon 32 place 
nne ment. Spakeſpeares 
JOLDELIVERY, .. (go! and deli ver.] 
The incicial proceſs, which by condemna- 
«nr acquittal of perſons confined evacu- 
kit the prifon, Davies. 
VOLER, J {from gal, ] Keeper of a 
bn; be to whoſe care the priſoners are 
emitted. | Dryden, 
W . [from gope.] 

An fening in a broken ſence. Tuffer, 
Abr ach. Kuolles. 
Aux peſſage. 8 Dryden. 


þ An avenue; an open way. Spenſer, 
\ | A U 4 Cans „* bo A — 

* * Dole; 4 degcienev. Are. 

Any intertice; a vacuity. Sæolfft. 


An orening gi the mouth in ſpeech qur- 
@ ne pronunciation of two ſucceſſive 
T4 8. J ' Pope. 
17.5. 5 
Ga, is to eſcape by ſome mean 
Bt: enudieg to hedgzs mended with dead 
inthe, Swift, 
VUTEED. 4. | gap and tooth. ] 


” 1 1 37 x £ * : 
pL viQtiCced between ſhe teeth. 


. 
we. 1, 
PV i 
© 
7 „ 

* a 


3 


Din den. 

187 i Kod 7 g 5 

Vi, L. u, [reapan, Saxon.!] 

oy LI * " 5 

td OPEN tage mouth wide; to van. 
1% fen 1.12 mouth for ſood, as a young 
. Dryden. 
Ta 21:45 
de eure earneſtly; to crave, 

De, bam. 

| 

* 


\ F . Ss Wa 1 
10 den in finures or holes. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Prior. | 


* > if of . 
A of wi 4 geole. Hudibras. 


CAR 


5. To open with a breach. 
6. To open; to have an hiatus. Dryden, 
7. To make a noiſe with open throat, 


. Dryden, 


Roſcommon, 
8. To ſtare with hope or expectation. 
Hudibras, 
9. To ſtare with wonder, Dryden, 
10. To ſtare irreverently, Fob, 
GA'PER. ſ. [from gape.] 
1. One who opens his mouth, 
2. One who ſtares foolithly, Carew, 
3. One who longs or craves. Carew, 
GAR, in Saxon, ſigniſies a weapon: fo Fad- 
gar is a happy weapon, Gibſon, 
To GAR, v. a. | giera, Iſlandick.] To 
cauſe z to make. Spenſer, 
GARB. ſ. | garbe, French. ] | 
1, Dreſs; clothes; habit, Milton. 
2. Faſhion of dreſs. | Denbam. 
3. Exteriour appearance. Sbakeſpeare, 


GARBAGE. /. | garbear, Spaniſh.] The 


bowels 3 the offal. Roſcommon, 
GA'/RBEL, /. A plank next the keel of a 
ſhip, Bailey. 
GA'RBIDGE, | 


GA'RBISH, c . Corrupted from garbage. 
To GA/RBLE. v. à. [ garbellare, Italian. ] 
To ſift ; to part; to ſeparate the good from 


the bad. Locke, 
GA*P.BLER. ſ. [from garble.] He who ſe. 
parates one part from another, Sæoift. 


GA RBOIL. ſ. | garbouille, French.] Dif. 
order; tumult; uproar, Shakeſpeare, 
GARD. /. ſgarde, French.] Wardſhip; 
care; cuftody, | 
GARDEN. . {gardd, Welſh ; jardin, Fr.] 
1. A piece of ground incloſed and cultivat- 
ed, planted with herbs or fruits. Bacon. 
2. A place particularly fruitful or delight- 
ful. : S bakeſpeare, 
3. GARDEN: is often uſed in compoſition, 
belonging to a garden. 
GARDEN-WARE, g. The produce of gar- 
dens. Mortimer. 
To GARDEN. v. . | from the noun. ] To 
cultivace, | Ben Fobnſon. 
GA'RDENER, ſ. [from garden, | He that 
attends or cultivates gardens, Evelyn. 
GA'RDENING, ſ. [from garen.] The 
att of cultivating or planning gardens, 
GARE. f. - Coarſe wool on the legs of 
ſheep. = EE OM 
CA'RGARISM, ſ. [pagyanrpmts] A li- 
quid form of medicine tw waſh the mauth 
with. Bacon. 
To GA RGARIZ. E. v. a. [ yagyaridw 3 gar- 
gariſer, French. ] To waſh the mouth 


with medicated liquors, Helder. 
GARGET. /. A diſtemper in cattle, 
„„ Mortimer. 


J GA'RGLE. v. a. | gargouiller, French, ] 
1, To waſh the throat with ſome liquor 
8 not 


c 
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| 2. To warble; to play in the throat. 


G AR 


not ſuffered immediately to deſcend. 
Harvey. 


Faller. 
GA RGLE. 1 [from the verb.] A liquor 
with which the throat is waſhed, 


| Wiſeman, 
GA'/RGLION, f, An exſudation of nervous 
juice from a bruiſe. Quincy. 
GA RGOL. ſ. A diſtemper in hogs, 
x ; Mortimer, 
CARLAND. ſ. [pgarlande, French.) A 
wreath of branches or flowers, Sidney. 


GA RLICK. ſ. [I zan, Saxon, a lance, and 
loek.] A plant. 5 

GARLICKEAT TER. |. [garlick and eat. ] 
A mean fellow. Sbateſpeare. 


SGARMENT. /. [guarniment, old French, ] 


Any thing by which the body is covered. 


GARNER, . [ grenier, French.] A place 


in which threſhed grain is ſtored up. 


Dr den. 
To GA RNER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſtore as in garners. Shakeſpeare. 


CA'RNET, /. [ garnato, Italian, ] The gar- 
net is © gem of a middle degree of hardneſs, 
between the ſapphire and the common cry- 
tal, It is found of various fizes, Its co- 
lour 1s ever of a ſtrong red, Hill, 

To GA'RNISH. v. a. [garnir, French. ] 
1. Te decorate with ornamental appenda- 


ges. Sidney, 
2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid 
round it, Dryaen, 
3- To fit with fetters, Dryden, 


GA'RNISH. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Ornament; decoration; embelliſhment, 
2. Things ſtrewed round a diſh, 
. Fin gaols.] Fetters. 
GARNISEMENT. ſ. {from garniſp.] Or- 


nament; embelliſhment, otton, 
GA'RNITURE. ſ. [from garniſpb.] Furni- 
ture; ornament, Granville, 


GA'ROUS, . | from garum, Lat.] Reſem- 


bling pickle made of fiſh. Brown.” 
_ GA'RRAN, ſ. [Erſe.] A ſmall horſe; a 


CA'RRET. ſ. ¶garite, the tower of a cita- 
del, French. ] 
1. A room on the higheſt floor of the 
houſe, 125 
2. Rotten wood. | f Bacon. 
GARREITIE ER. ſ. [from garret.] An in- 
habitant of a garret. | | 
GARRISON. /. [ garriſon, French.] 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or 
caſtle to defend it, Sidney, 
2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers. 
Waller. 
3. The fate of being placed in a fortifica- 
ion fer its defence. | Spenſer, 


hobby. Temple. 


GAT 


To GARRISON, ». 


&, To feeus ty 2 


| treſſes, throug 
GARRU'LITY, , [garrulia, Lan! 6 
1. <q. 3 e of | 12 5 
2. e qu of talki J 1. 
ee 5, hg "S too much; ty 


GA'RRULOUS, a. 


ling; talkative. 


GA'RTER. ſ. [pardu, Welfh.] 
1. A ſtring or ribband by which the & 
ing is held upon the leg. R 
2. The mark of the order of the gut 
the higheſt order of Engliſh knighthag 
3. The principal king at arms. 

To GA'RTER. v. 4. [from the noun,] 
bind with a garter, Wi 
GARTH, ſ. The bulk of the body my 

ſured by the girdle, 

GAS, f. A ſpirit not capable of being c 


lated, - 


GASCON APE. ſ. [French] A bo 


bravado, 


To GASCONA'DE. v. #, [from the noy 
To boaſt ; to brag, 

To GASH, v. a. | from haecber, Fr, to tu 
To cut deep ſo as to make 2 þ 


wound. 


G ASH. ſ. from the verb.] 
1. A deep and wide wound. Open 
2. The mark of a wound, Akut 
GA'SKINS, ſ. Wide hoſe; wide brecht 
To GASP, v. n. | from gape, Skinner, 
1. To open the mouth wide to c 


br eath . 


2. To emit breath by opening the ms 
D 


convulfively, 
3. To long for, 


GASP. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of opening the mouth to 


breath, 


2. The ſhort catch of breath in * | 


agonies, 


To GAST. v. 4. [from gapr, Saxon} 
make aghaſt ; to fright z to ſhock, 


GA'STRICK. 4. [from yarn] Belong 


to the belly. 


GASTRO'RAPHY. . Lg and git 
Sewing up any wound in the bel, 


GASTRO'TOMY. ſ. [yacng ves 7:74 
The act of cutting open the belly. 

GAT. The preterite of 8 

GATE, /. [zear, Saxon. 
1. 11 door of a city, a caſtle, palace 


large building. 


2. A frame ef timber upon hinge © 
a @ paſſage into incloſed . 


. An avenue; 


3 
GA'TEVEIN, . 


7 
[garrulas, Lat,] we 
Thank 


Ha 
at ; 
* 


* 
* 


ul 
Spell 
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Shakeſp 5 


vo 


7 1 
Slateſßt 


| Lake} 1 
an opening. 7 

h Sena or tee | . 
The 0 Ke 


GAV 


WAV. J ſed grounds. 
through gates of zncloie@ 8 Mortimer. 


2. 4. [Jade nan, Saxon. ] 


den ned. to bring into one place. 


1. To collect 3 


ba Leviticus. 
2 * 

lean; be gathers 
l 1 s lk of TTY Motton. 
1 07 crop; be gathered a roſe, oo” ee 
: [ts to accumulate; a fir 
Ce, To heap up; do ? 
If FRA riches, = P . bees 
I he Matthew. 


ſweep together. > 
h 5 led charitable contributions. 


bring into one body or intereit. 
My rs, together from a ſtate of diffu- 


fon; to compreſs ; to contract. 2 
11, To gain. Dryden. 
* 12, To pucker needleworks 
r 11, To colle& logically, Hooker, 
= 1 J GaTurznr Breath, To have re- 
du ſpite from an) calamity. Spenſer, 


GATHER, v. *. ; 
1, To be condenſed; to thicken. 


0 cy D ry dan. 
oY i To grow larger by the accretion of ſimi- 

lu matter. | Bacon, 
| , To aſſemble. Eccluſ. 
Yo b To generate pus or matter, 


Decay of Piety. 
ATHER, ſ. [from the verb.] Pucker ; 
doth drawn together in wrinkles, | 
: Fiudibras. 
ATBERER, /. [from gather. 
1, One that gathers; a colle&or. 
Wotton, 
2, One that gets 1n a crop of any kind, 
ATHERING. /. | from gather, ] Collec- 
bon of charitable contributions. 1 Cor, 
ATTEN-TREE, See CORNELIAN= 
CHERRY, 
VDE, /. [gaude, French, a yellow flow- 
c.] An ornament; a fine thing, 
Shakeſpeare, 
GAUDE, v. z. [ gaudeo, Latin. To 
uit; to rejoice at any thing. 
Shakeſpeare, 
DIRT. fo {from gaude.] Finery ; 
Mentatious luxury of dreſs. South. 
AVDILY, ad. from gaudy.] Showily. 
Aix ESS. J. Showineſs; tinſel ap- 
race. 
Dv. . [from gaude.] Showy; ſplen- 
j pompous ; oftentatiou(] y fine, 


lace . 

ae Milton, 

2 -0 by. . ( raudium, Latin.] A feaſt; Aa 
Real, Cheyne, 

1e reren of give, Donne, 


J A provincial word for ground, 


NVELKIND, . A cuſtom whereby the 


[gate and way.] A way 


G A Z 
lands of the father are equally divided at 
his death among all his ſons. Davies. 
To GAUGE, v. a. ¶ gauge, meaſuring rod, 
French. ] 6 a 
1. To meaſure with reſpe to the contents 
of a veſſel. 5 
2. To meaſure with regard to any propor- 
tion. pe. 
GAUGE. /. [from the verb.] A meaſure; 
a ſtandard. o. 
GAU GER. ſ. [from gauge.] One whoſe 
| buſineſs is to meaſure veſſels or quanti- 
ties, 
GAUNT, a, [As if gewant.] Thin; flen- | 
der; lean z meagre, Shakeſpeare, 
GA'UNTLY, ad. [from gaunt,] Leanly ; 
ſlenderly; meagerly. 
GA'UNTLET. / [gantelet, French,] An 
iron glove uſed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges, Cleaveland. 
GA'VOT,. ſ. Igavotte, French. ] A kind of 
dance. | Arbutbnot. 
GAUZE, ſ. A thin tranſparent filk, 


Arbutbnet. 
GAWK. ſ. [ eac, Saxon. ] 
1. A cuckow. 

2. A fooliſh fellow, | 
GAWN. /. {corrupted for gallon.] A ſmall 
tub, | 
GAWNTREE. 1 [Scottiſh.] A weaden 

frame on which beex-caſks are ſet when 
tunned. 
GAY. a. [gay, French. ] 
1. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick, Pepe, 
2. Fine; ſhowy. Bar. 
GAY. /. from the adjective.] An orna- 
ment, or embelliſhment, £ Eftrange, 
GA'YETY. ſ. [gayete, French,} 
I, Cheerfuineis ; airineſs; merriment, 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. Denham, 
3. Finery; ſhow. Shakeſpeare, 
GA'YLY, ad, Mertily ; cheerfully ; ſhow- 
ily. 


GA'YNESS, f. [from gay.] Gayety; fine- 


rv. 

To GAZE. v. n. [4y06:73a1,] To look in- 
tently and earneſtly; to look with eager- 
neſs. | Fairfax, 

GAZE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or 
wonder; fixed look, Spenſer, 
2. The object gazed on. | Milton, 

GAZ ER. /. {from gaze.] He that gazes; 
one that looks intently with eagerneſs or 
admiration. Spenſer, 

GA'ZEFUL. a. [gaze and full.] Looking 
intently, Penſer. 

GAZ EHOUND. f. [gaze and bound.] A 
hound that purſues not by the ſcent, but 
by the eye, Lickell, 

GAZETTE. ſ. [gazette is a Venetian half. 

Penny, 


G E M 


penny, the price of a news- paper.] A paper 
of news or public intelligence. Locke, 
GAZETTE'ER, ſ. [from gaxette.] A wri- 
ter of news. | 
GA'ZIN GSTOCK. ſ. [gaze and ftock.] A 
perſon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence, 
GAZO'N, ſ. [French.] In fortification, 
pieces of freſh earth covered with graſs, cut 
in form of a wedge. Harris. 


GEAR. ſ. [y nian, Sax. to clothe.] 


1. Furniture; accoutrements; dreſs; habit; 


ornaments. Fairfax, 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxen 
draw. Chapman. 

Stuff. Shakeſpeare. 


2508, a. Wonderful. 
GEAT. ſ. [corrupted from jett.] The hole 
through which the metal runs into the 
mold. | Moxon. 
GECK. ſ. [ zeac, Sax. a cuckow.] A bubble 
eaſily impoſed upon. Shakeſpeare, 

To GECK, v. a, To cheat. 

GEF. A term uſed by waggoners to their 
Horſes when they would have them go faſt- 
ET, | 

GEESE, The plural of gooſe. 

GE'TABLE. a, [from gela, Latin. ] What 
may be congealed. | 

GCE'LATINE, a, | gelatus, Latin. ] 

GELA'TINOUS, Formed into a gelly, 

To GELD. v. a, preter. gelded or gelt; part. 
paſſ. gelded or gelt. [gelten, German.] 


1. To caſtrate; to deprive of the power of 


generation. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2, To deprive of any eſſential 


part, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or 
liable to objection. Dryden, 
GE'LDER. ſ. {from geld.] One that per- 
forms the act of caſtration, Hudibras. 
GE'/LDER-ROSE. ſ. [brought from Guel- 
derland.] A plant. 
GE'LDING, ſ. [from geld.] Any animal 
caſtrated, particularly a horſe, Graunt, 
GELID. a, [gdidus, Latin, ] Extremely 


cold, Thomſon, 
GELTIDITY, 7 /. [from gelid.] Extreme 
GE'LIDNESS, cold, 


GE'LLY. ſ. [gelatus, Latin.] Any viſcous 
body; viſcidity 3 glue; gluey ſubſtance, 


Dryden, 

GELT. ſ. [from geld.] A caſtrated animal; 
gelding. Moriimer, 
GELT. part. paſt, of geld. Mortimer. 
GELT. ſ. Tinſel; gilt ſurface, Spenſer. 


GEM. ſ. [ gemma, Latin. ] 5 
I. A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever 
kind. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The firſt bud, Denham, 
To GEM. v. a. | gemmo, Latin,] To adorn, 
as with jewels or buds, 


8 


To OEM. o. 3. Ti. 


SENDER. J. [penus, Latin.] 


forth the firſt blen Latin, Ty 


GEME LLIPAROUS, , 


To GE'MINATE, » Bearing tun ERA! 
08 double, 4. Leni Ly t 
>EMINA'TION, / [from pen; 2 

petition ; wr AG gs INERA 


GE MINY, J« Twins; a pair; abr | 
GE/MINOUS. a. [geminus Ia. Nut 
GE VMARY, 4. from gem.] Fertan 
gems or jewels. 3 
GEMMEOUs. a. [ gemmens, Latin,] — 
I. Tending to gems, Wide 
2. Reſembling gems, 


GE'MOTE, . The court of the hunde 


1. A kind; a fort, | 
2. A ſex. ; | * 
3. [In grammar.] A denominations 
to nouns, from their being joined wig 
adjective in this or that termination, 
To GE'NDER, v. a, [ engendrer, Fren 
I. To beget, 8 | 
2. To produce; to cauſ. 1 
To GE NDER, v. n. To copulate; to 
GENEALO'GICAL, a. [from geng 
Pertaining to deſcents or families, 
GENEA'LOGIST, /, Iva . 
giſte, French. ] He wh traces deſcen 
GENEA'LOGY, ſ. [Y and 5), 
tory of the ſucceſſion of families, 1 
GE'NERABLE. 4. [from geners, 
That may be produced or begotten, 
GE'NERAL. a. [general, French. 
1. Comprehending many ſpecies or it 
duals; not ſpecial, By 
2. Lax in fignification ; not reſtraing 
any ſpecial or particular import. 
3. Not reſtrained by narrow of dill 
limitations. | 
4. Relating to a whole claſs or bog 
men. W 


5. Publick; compriſing the whole, 


6. Not directed to a ſingle object. 4 
7. Extenſive, though not univerlal, | 
8. Common; uſual. 
GENERAL. ſ. os 
1. The whole; the totality, 
2. The publick ; the intereſt of the 
3. The vulgar, Shokel 
4. [ General, French. ] One that b 


command over an army. 4 
GENERALI'SSIMO. / [ generaliſimt, 

The ſupreme commander, ard — 
GENERALITY. J. Igeneralit Frend Th 


1. The ſtate of being general. 
2. The main body z the bulk. Th 
GE'NERALLY.. ad. [from general. 
1. In general; without ſpecifcatin, 
ception. 


s GUY 


+ univerſally, - predicting the future events of life from tlie 
ys 2 pniverſally _ ſtars predominant at the birth. 
Commonly 5 minute detail, GENETHLIA'TICR. . | en.] He 
ln the NES 2 [. [from gen eral.] Wide _ who calculates nativities, Drummond, 
ER gh fhort of univerſality; fre- - GENE'V As I. [gehevre, French, a juniper- 
it, thoug e Sidney, berry.] A diſtilled ſpirituous water, made 
Ween); = „ from general. The with oil of 3 put into the ſtillz 
* je 9 . Hale, with common ſalt; and the coarſeſt ſpirit 
= ANT; [. [ penerant, Latin,} The drawn off much below proof firength; 
un or productive power. lan ville. 
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n GE'NIAL. a. ¶genialin, Latin] 
F = a * — x * 1. That which contributes to . 
2 rod ce. * 2 N 2 : "- _ 
= _ f — French. ] 2. That gives cheerfulneſs or 8 _ 
ting or producing. Milton. 
Wanner Bacon. Fe - Natural; native. - Brown, 
A family; a race. Shakeſpeare, GE'NIALLY. ad. [from genial. ] | 
Progeny; offspring Shake paare. 1. By genius naturally. Glanville, 


Raleigh, 2. Gaylyz cheerfully; 2 
*  * Hooker, GENYCULATED. a, [geniculatus, 2 

FRATIVE. 4. I generat if, French. Knotted jointed. Woodward, 

Having power of propagation. Brown. GENICULA'TION, /. [geniculatio, Latin. ] 

Prolifick ; having the power of produe- Enottineſs. 85 _ 

i; froitful, Bentley. GE'NIO, ſ. A man of a particular turn of 

WRA TOR. J. from genero, Latin.] - ——— WO? 2 ; Tatler: 

e power which begets, cauſes, = Dat 7 =o 4 . — —__ 

ces. + - . 

NERICAL. 7 4. J generique, French. ] GE'NITING. ſ. [A corruption of Janetonz 

RICK. 5 That 2 French,] An early apple in Jun - 
] or diſtinguiſhes from another | ' Bacon, 
OY” Watts, GE NITIVE. 4. [ genitivus, Latin. ] In 
NFRICALLY, ad, from generick.] grammar, the name of a caſe, which, 
ith regard to the genus, — the among other relations, ſignifies one begot - 
cies, Woodward, ten, as, the father of a ſox; or one beget - 
ERO'SITY, ſ. [ generate, French. ]J ting, as ſon of a father, 

ke quality of being generous z magnani- GENIUS. ſ. ¶ Latin; genie, Frenchi.] 


A fngle ſucceſſion. 
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iy; liberdlity. Locke, 1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 

ing INEROUS, a. { generoſus, Latin.) places, or things. Milton. 
Nat of mean birth; of good extrae- 2. A man endowed with ſuperiour facul- 

| ties, Addiſon, 


Noble of mind; magnanimous of 3. Mental power vt faculties. Waller. 

1 : , "hh, 4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one 

Liberal; munificent, Parnel, is qualified for ſome peculiat employment; 

dong; vigorous, Boyle, 5. Nature; diſpoſition. Burner, 

EROUSLY, ad. [from generous. ] GENT. 4. {gent, old French.) Elegant; 

Nut meanly with regard to birth. ſoft; gentle; polite: A word now diſs 

Magnanimouſſy; nobly. Dryden. uſed. | 

þ Liberally ; munificently, GENTE'EL, @. [genti!, French. 

WEROUSNESS, J. | from generous, ] 1. Politez elegant in behaviour; civil; 

pie quality of being generous, Collier. 2. Graceful in mien. 

BIS, /, (yin; geneſe, French, ] GENTEELLV. ad. [from gentee!.] : 

Aeration; the firſt book of Moſes, 1. Elegantly ; politely. . Sauth. 

IK tre2ts of the production of the 2. Gracefully.; handſomely. 

. GENTE'ELNESS. ſ. [from genzee!.] 

mz NET, |. [French;] A ſmall well pro- 1. Elegance; gracefulneſs; politeneſs. 
Puoned Spaniſh horſe, | wa 2. — befitting a man of rank. 

rend METHLUACAL, a. [ Slang] Per- GE'NTIAN, ſ. [gentianez French, ] Felwort 


Ruling to na/ivities as calculated by aſtro- or baldmony ; a plant. Wiſeman, 
An Heel. GEN TIANE LLA. ſ. A kind of blue co- 
J wer ACKS, 4. from y In. ] lour, . | 


nn of calculating nativities, or GE'NTILE. ſ. {gentilis, Latin] One of 
= | 38 | | an 
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GEN 


an uncovenanted nation; one * Enes GE'NTRY.;, [gentlery, 


not the true God, Bacon. 
GENTILE'SSE, ſ. [French.] Complai- 
ſance; civility. Hudibras, 
GE'NTIEISM. J. C gentiliſme, Fr] Hea- 
theniſm 3 paganiſm, Stilling fleet. 
GENTILTTIOUS. 2. [ gentilitius, Latin.] 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 
e ee : , Brown, 
2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 
Ni Abutbnot. 
GENTTLITV. ſ. [gentilite, French.] 
1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 
2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of 
mien; nicety of taſte. N 
3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born, 
4. Paganiſmz heatheniſm. | Hooker, 
GE'NTLE, a. [gentilis, Latin. ] | 
1. Well born; well deſcended; ancient, 
though not noble, 
2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; 
peaceable. | Fairfax, 
3. Soothing z pacifick, . 
GE'NTLE. /. | 
1. A gentleman; a man of birth, 
2. A particular kind of worm, MWalton. 
To GENTLE. v. a, To make gentle, 
4 Shakeſpeare. 
CE'NTLEFOLK. ſ. [gentle and folk. } Per- 
ſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth from the 
vulgar. 
GE'NTLEMAN. /. [ gentilbomme, French. ] 
1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 
though not noble, Sidney. 
2. A man raiſed above the vulgar by his 
character or poſt, Shakeſpeare, 
3. A term of complaiſance, diſon. 
4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon 
of a man of rank. Camden. 
5. It is uſed of any man however high. 
Shakeſpeare. 
a, [| gentleman and 
like.] Becoming 
Sewift, 


CGENTLEMANLIKE, 
GE'NTLEMANLY, 
a man of birth. 


 GE'NTLENESS. ,. [from gentle.] 


1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs ot extraction. 
2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſ- 
poſition 3 meekneſs. Milton, 
3. Kindneſs; benevolence, Obſolete, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
GE'NTLESHIP. ſ. Carriage of a gentleman. 
GE'NTLEWOMAN. /. 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a 
woman well deſcended, Bacon. 
2. A woman who waits about the perſon of 
one of high rank. Shakeſpeare. 
3- A word of civility or irony, Dryden, 
GENTLY. ad. | from gentle, ] 
1. Softlyz meekly; tenderly; inoffen- 
ſiwely; kindly, Locke, 
2. Softly; without violence, Grew, 


2 


 GE'NUINENESS. /. [from gemi A figut 


Sidney. 


680 


a \ gentry | . WETRI 
1. Birth; condition. _ ed in 80 
1 


2. Claſs' of people above the yur, prot 
3. Aternof civility real or iron; 
4. Civility ; — * 


GENUFLE'CTION, J gi of qu 
The act of bending the knee; af Inftealy 
expreſſed by bending the knee. 3 f 50 NIC 

GE NUN E. a, [genzinus, Latin,] Nt qpiculty 
ri0us, $4 | Ta O NIC 

GE'NUINELY. ad, [from ef 


out adulteration; without foreign a 
tures ; naturally, 


dom from any thing counterfeit; fr 
from adulteration, - "1 

GE'NUS. |. [Latins] A claſs of being 

+ Prehending under it many ſpecies: à 
ruped is a genus comprehending ut 


Il 
delcienc 
and 


almoſt all terreſtrial beaſts. lin 
GEOCE'NTRICK, a. [14 cl 
plied to a planet or orb having the ca con 
its centre, or the ſame centre wit [TICK 
3 earth. 8 4 
EOD ASIA. ſ. [ yrowdaoie,] That 
of geometry liel contains the dociſ FALC 
part of meaſuring ſurfaces, and find men 2 
contents of all plane figures, AN 
GEOD-E'TICAL, 2. [from geadaſa 3 


lating to the art of meaſuring ſurface N 
GEO'GRAPHER. /. [y5 and ygigs, AMA 


who deſcribes. the earth according t War 
poſition of its different parts. | = 
GEOGRA/PHICAL, 4. greg db:que; K p 


Relating to geography. 
GEOGRA'PHICALLY, ad. In a \ 
hical manner. | 


ux. 


ſprout! 


GEO'GRAPHY..: [yi and y9«6u.] NNN” 
ledge of the earth, | um a 
GEO LOG V. ſ. [y# and azz.) The 


of the earth. a i RUND 
GE/OMANCER. ſ. [y# and i . 


fortuneteller; a caſter of figures, 4 | ha 
GE'OMANCY, |. [7 and parTia.] - f 
of foretelling by figures. AA 
GEOMA'NTICK. a. | from gan 3 
Pertaining to the art of caſting jul The 
GEO'METER. f. [ propre; | hh 
French. ] One ſkilled in geomet!y5 1450 
metrician. ee 
GE'OMETRAL, 4. L geometrah _ 
Pertaining to geometry. wil 


GEOME'TRICAL. : m | 
GEOME'TRICK, 5 lx 45 
1. Pertaining to geometry. | 
2. Preſeribed m__ down To | NG 
.” Diſpoſed according to geomen 
GEOME'T RICALLY. ad. [from 2 
cal.] According to the laws off | 


— N To GE'STURE. * [from the noun,] To 
le in „ . „. [yaupdcio. accompany with action or poſture, Hooker. 
GEO METRIZE in eee To GET. v. a. pret. I got, anciently gat; 
þ at according | Boyle. part. pail: got, or gotten, ¶ de dan, zexxan, 
bm. J Lsgdgls. The fei. San «| 5 


F tenſion, or magnitude 1. To procure; to obtain, | 1 Boyle. 

pl qua expat Of 0 Raye 2. To force; to ſeizes. Dani, 

ONICAL, a Loi and wiv0;.] Relating 3. To win. ht Red „„ 
0 n Beroun. 4. To have poſſeſſion of; to hold. 

NICKS. . Fa and by The DER: | Herbert. 
"ce of caltivating the ground; the doc= _ 5. To beget, or generate upon a female. 

10 of agriculture. © . ; 5 | 6 IR. Waller. 

No. . [Georgius, Latin. 6. To gain a profit, | Locle. 


lite of St. George on nr ene r 

1 f e garter, Ap. 5 n "a £4 eare., 
72 _y_” 1 50 l. 8. To earn; to gain by labour. . — 
Mock. / [yropyener; georgiques, Fr.] 9+ To receive as a price or reward, Locke. 
ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing 10. To learn. Matis. 
and ſet off with all the beauties and 11. To procure to be; thus wve got it done. 
pelliſhments of poetry. Addiſon, © — t6--dnlt a oh 
Wack. a, Relating to the doctrine 12. To put into any ſtate z be got bis houſe 


culture, Gay. in order. N Cuardian. 
ck. a, Belonging to the earth. 13. To prevail on; to induce; . be got bis 
ENT. 4. [gerens, Latin.] Carrying; _ friends. to help bim. Specrator. 


14. To draw; to hook; Harpers got bis 


FALCON, . A bird of prey, in ſize money from bim. ; Addiſon. 

een a vulture and a hawk. Bailey, 1 8. o betake; to remove. Knolles, 
RMAN, . [germain, French] Brother; 16. To remove by force or art, Boyle. 
fe approaching to a brother in proximity 17. To put. Shakeſpeare, 
blood, | f Sidney, 18. To GET of, To ſell or diſpoſe of by 
RMAN, 2. [permanus, Latin.] Related, ſome expedient, _ * + 1 Swoifts 


MAN DER. /. [germandree, French.] To GET, v. u. EE <3 
| plant, Miller, 1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by de- 
Mk. [. [germen, Latin.] A ſprout or grees with ſome kind of labour, effort, or 


boot, Brown, difficulty. | Sidxey. 
RMIN, /. germen, Latin,] A ſhooting 2. To fall; to come by accident. Taler. 
routing ſeed. Shakeſpeare. 3. To find the way. | Boyle. 
GERMINATE, v. a. | germino, Coma, 4. To move; to remove. Knolles. 
o ſprout ; to ſhoot z to bud, Woodward. 5. To have recourſe to, - Knolles. 
MINA TION. ſ. | germination, Fr, ] 6. To go; to repair. Knolles. 


be a(t of ſprouting; growth. Motton. 7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate. Clarendon, 
ND. /. [perundium, Latin.] In the 8. To become by any act what ene was not 
Latin grammar, a kind of verbal noun before. | Dryden, 
wich governs caſes like a verb. 9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
T, |. [gefum, Latin, ] 10. Jo GET of. To eſcape. " Bacon, 
Aceed; an action; an atchievement. It. To GET over, To conquer; to ſup- 
bow; repreſentation. preſs; to paſs without being ſtopped. 
The rall or journal of the ſeveral days, | Swift, 
jul ſtages prefixed, in the progreſſes of 12. To GET on, To move forward. 


Wings, Brown. 3. To GET up, To riſe from repoſe, 
PTATION, / [geftatio, Latin.] The : | Bacen, 


ST!CULATE. v. 2, | geſticulor, Lat.] from bed, 

pier, Fr.] To play antick tricks; to _ GE/TTER. /. [from ger.] 

r. 1. One who procures or obtains, 

KULATION, fe [gefticulatio, Lat.] 2. One who begets on a female, 

_ ticks; various poſtures, ; Shakeſpeare, 

A 5 J. [geſftum, — : | GE'TTING, /. [from get.] : 

ay on er poſture expreſſive of ſenti- 1, Act of getting; acquiſition. Proverbs. 

Sidney, 2. Gain; profit, ; Bacon. 
3 G 2 GEW. 


nean. þ [propuirpne-] One 2. Movement of the bod yx. Aluiſon. 3 


Kof tearing the young in the womb. Ray. I4. To Ger up. To riſe from a ſeat, or | 
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3 unſixed. Shakeſpeare. 
N elated to an 
, er ering 1NC1 emente 
eme by any ON 1 2 Shakeſpeare. 


JOYBRAINED. 3 [giddy and ain.] 
leſs; thought els. ; 

HEADED. #+ Leid and band.] 
wichout ſteadineſs or conſtancy. Burton. 


WYPACED. a, f and paced.] Mov- 
1 without regular ity. 90 2 
i E. .. An eagle Of à particu 

_ Levitlous, 


r. J. [from give.] 
Bene . or beſtowed. Matthew. 


The act of giving. South. 


| Oblation z offering. Tob. xivi, 
A bribe, | Deuteronomy. 
>. Power ; faculty. Shakeſpeare, 
FFTED. a. | from gift. | 
Given ; beſtowed, Milton, 


d with extraordinary powers, 
* ; ; Dryden, 


4 thing that is whirled round in 
g, Illandick.] A fiddle. 1 
ANTICK. 3. [ gigantes, Latin. ] Suit- 
le to a giant; big; bulky 3 enormous. 
GIGGLE, v. n. [gichgelen, Dutch, ] To 
n idly.z to titter. 5 

GGLER, J. [from giggle.] A laugher 
bitterer, | Herbert. 
GET. J [yeagl, Saxon. ] A wanton ; 


(OT, . [French] The hip-joint. 

GILD, v. 4. pret, gilded, or gilt. 
pldun, Saxon, ] 

To overlay with thin gold, Spenſer, 
To cover with any yellow matter. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Lo adorn with luſtre. Pope, 
To brighten 3 to illuminate. South, 
Jo recommend by adyentitious orna- 


nts, Shakeſpeare 
WER, / [from gild.] 28555 
One who lays gold on the ſurface of any 


de body, Bacon, 
þ Acoin, from one ſhilling and ſixpence, 
uo ſhillings, Shakeſpeare. 


NG. / [from gild.] Gold laid on 
wm ſurface by way of ornament. Bacon. 
| . Ln, Spaniſn; gula, Latin.] 
» apertures at each fide of a fiſh's 


Walton, 
b The flaps that hang below the beak. of 
thy, Bacon, 
y The fleſh under the chin. Bacon. 


& (Gile, tarbarous Latin,] A meaſure 
hits containing the fourth part of a 
pitt, : : Swift . 
$ The zppellation of a woman in ludi- 
vvage ; contracted from Gillian. 


Ben Fobnſon. 


kſivious girl. Shakeſpeare, 


GIN 
6. The name of a plant; ground-1v Y _ 
7. Malt liquor medicated with ground- ivy. 
In the four laſt ſenſes it is ſpoken jul. 
GILLHOUSE, /. [gill and houſe.] A houſe 


” 


- where gill is ſold. © 


GTLLYFLOWER, F. corrupted from J 

flower. | Mortimer. 

GILT. /. {from gild.} Golden ſhow ; gold 
laid on the ſurface of any matter, 

8-1 Shakeſpeare. 

GILT. The particle of Git 0. Pope. 

NG Jo [gilt and head.] A ſea- 


GFLTTAIL. g. [gilt and rail.] A worm ſo 
called from its yellow tail. . | 
GIM. @. [An old word.] Neat; ſpruce. 
GI'MCRACE. /. [Suppoſed by Skinner' to 
be ludicrouſly formed from gin, derived 
from engine.] A flight or trivial mecha- 
niſm, « 4 Prior. 
GTVMLET. hþ [ gibelet, guimbelet, French, ] 
A borer with a ſcrew at its point. 
Moxon, 
GTMMAL. ſ. ¶gimellus, Latin. ] Some lit- 
tle quaint devices of machinery. More. 


GIMP, ſ. A kind of filk twiſt or lace, 


GIN. ſ. [from engine. 


1. A trap; a ſnare. Sidney. B. Johnſon, 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews; as, en- 


gine of torture. ; Spenſer. 
3. A pump worked by rotatory ſails. 
| Woodward, 


4. [Contrafted from GENEVA, "which 
ſee. ] The ſpirit drawn by diſtillation from 
cincrR. . ination, Sabine be 
p .. | zinziver, Latin; pin 
8 1 he root of ginger is of 
berous kind, knotty, crooked and irregu- 
lar; of a hot, acrid, and pungent taſte, 
. aromatick, and of a very agreeable 
mell. - 

GI NGERBREAD. ſ. [ginger and bread.] 
A kind of farinaceous ſweetmeat made of 
dough, like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweet- 
ened with treacle, and flavoured with ginger 
and ſome other aromaticks. King, 

GI'NGERLY, ad. Cautiouſly ; nicely. : - 

| Shakeſpeart, 

GI'NGERNESS. ſ. Niceneſs ; tenderneſs. 

GINGT'VAL. a. [ fingiva, Latin, ] Belong- 
ing to the gums, | Holder. 

To GINGLE. v. 2. 8 | 
I. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe. Pope. 
2. To make an affected ſound in periods or 
cadence, | FS 

To GINGLE. v. a. To ſhake fo that 3 
ſharp ſhrill clattering noiſe ſhould be made, 

GI'NGLE. 1 [from the verb.] 

1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe. | 
2. Affectation in the ſound of periods. 

GVINGLYMOID. a. [| ix», a hinge, 
and side.] Reſemblinga ginglymus; ap- 
proaching to a gingly mus. 


GI'NG=« 
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GCINGLYMUS. ,. A mutual indenting of OFRLISHLY, ad. 


two bones into each other's cavity, in the 
manner of a hinge, of which the elbow is 
an inſtance. 5 | 9 
SI'NNET, ſ. [yimg.] A nag; a mule; a 
degenerated breed, _ e 
 GI'NSENG, ſ. [Chineſe.) A root of a very 
- agreeable aromatick ſmell, though not very 
ſtrong · Its taſte is acrid and aromatick, 
and has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have 
it from China and America. SHE IS 
To GIP. v. a. To take out the guts of her- 
rings. 
GSV. ſ. [Corrupted from Egyptian. ] 
1. A vagabond who. pretends to foretel 
futurity, commonly by palmeſtry, or phy- 
-  Hognomy. 985 
2. A reproachful name for a dark com- 
plexion. .. . Shakeſpeare, 
3. A name of ſlight reproach to a wo- 
man. | A * 
GI'RASOLE. ſ. [giraſo!, French. ] 
1. The herb turnſol. 
2. The opal ſtone. | ) 
Jo GIRD. v. a. pret. girded, or girt, 
{zynvan, Saxon, ] 
1. To bind round. 1 Mac, 
2. To put on fo as to ſurround or bind. 
3. To faſten by binding. Milton, 
4. To inveſt, : Shakeſpeare, 
5. To dreſs; to habit; to clothe. 
A Ezekiel. 
Milton. 
Shakeſpeare. 


6. To cover round as a garment. 
7. To reproach; to gibe. 
8. To furniſh; to equip. ilton. 
9. To incloſe; to incircle. Milton. 
To GIRD. v. 3. To break a ſcornful jeſt; 
to ęibe; to ſneer. | Shakeſpeare. 
GIRD. /. {from the verb.] A twitch; a 
pang. Tillotſon. Goodman. 
.GVRDER, /. [from gird.] The largeſt piece 
of timber in a floor. Harris. 
'GVRDLE. /. [zynvel, Saxon.] 


1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and 


tied or buckled. 


a. Encloſure: circumference. Shakeſpeare, - 


3. The equator ; the torrid zone. Bacon. 
To GIRDLE. v. 3. [from the noun.!] 
1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


2. To incloſe; to ſnut in; to environ. 


| ' ' Shake peare, 
GTRDLEBELT. ſ. ¶ girdle and belt. | The 
belt that encircles the waiſt, ryden. 


GI'RDLER. /. [from girdle.] A maker of 


girdles. 


-GIRE. ſ. [gyrus, Latin. ] A circle deſcribed 


by any thing in motion. 
GIKL, g. [Iflandick karlinna, a woman.] A 
young woman, or child. Shakeſpeare. 


GI'RLISH. a. [from girl.] Suiting a girl; 


. 
* — 


youthful, 


. manner. [from gi la, 
0 GIRN, v. n. Seems to 

of grin. Applied to 00 Ley 
CIRROCK.f A nes | 

«L.A bd 
Sr. . . an 1 fi 
To GIRT. v. 4. ¶ from gird, 
to encompaſs; to encircle, 


GIRT, | 
GIRTH. & J [from gird,] 


1. A band by which the 10 | 
is fixed upon the horſe, ur * 
2. A circular bandage, | W, | 
3: The compaſs meaſured by we 


To GR TH. v. 4. To bind with a int 
To GISE Greund, v. a. Is — — 
of it does not feed it with his own 6 
but takes other cattle to graze, 1 
GISLE. Among the Engliſh Saxony, f 
es a pledge: thus, Fredgiſe is a ple 
GITH. % An herb called Guine 
. An herb ca i 8 
To GIVE. v. a, preter, gave; = 
given. [xzipan, Saxon.] 
1. To beſtow; to confer without any 
or reward. 8 H 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to an 
by hand, ſpeech, or writing; to dl 
do impart; to communicate. 
4 7. To put into one's poſſeſſion; to 
4. To pay as a price or reward, cri 
change. | 
"_y To yield; not to withhold, 
To quit; to yield as due. 
7. To confer; to impart, Bra 
8, To expoſe z tbe fbip was given | 


© Waves, Dr 


9. To grant; to allow; bis chart 
given bim. 1 „ 
10. To yield; not to deny; I gait} 


11. To yield without reſiſtance. 
12, To permit; to commiſſion, 
13. To enable; to allow. 

14. To pay. ü ds 
15. To utter; to vent; to pronoun 
gave bard words. 

16. To exhibit; to expreſs. 

17. To exhibit as the ptoduct of 4 
lation. | 2 
18. To do any act of which the 
quence reaches others; be gave 10 


19. To exhibit ; to ſend forth 1 
from any body, : 

20. To addict; to 122. be in | 
given. This mode ſpeech is able 


21. To reſign: to yield up. 


als. [from To 2 | 
To 


Shall 


nnence, 
ng 
1 To G1 
eeale. 


9 G. 
7 0 
7 G 
. J G. 


z tou 
J G 
Nrance. 
7 G 
field. 
J G 


o ſuppoſe; be was 
ws * 5 Garth. 
To alienate from 
Sidney. Taylor. 
To return; to te- 


| To conclude; 
n for ruined. 
% G1vE aways 
be's (lf, 

7; G1vE Back. 


7 Gi forth. To publiſh ; to 


Give the hand, To yield pre- 


1 as being ſubordinate or infe- 


nnence, 


1 over. To leave; to quit; 
* | Hooker. 
J G1vs over, To addict; to attach 
Sidney, Grew. 
| er, To conclude Ioft. 
F Arbutbnot. 
To abandon. 
Hudibras. 
% G1vs out, To proclaim to pub- 
; to utter. Knolles. 


% Gir over. 


J Grvs out, To ſhow in falſe ap- 
urance, Shakeſpeare. 
7 Give up, To reſign 3 to quit; 
field. Sidney. 
To GIVE up, To abandon. 

Stilling fleet, 

% GIVE up, To deliver. 
| Sift, 
7 G1vx way. To yield; not to 
it; to make room for. Collier, 

IVE. v. u. 

To ruſhz to fall on; to give the aſ- 
Hooker, 


Torelent; to grow moiſt 3 to melt or 
en; to thaw, | 
To move, A French phrafe, 
Daniel, 
7 Grvz in. To go back; to give 
i Hayward, 
To Gives into, To adopt; to embrace, 
7 « Addiſon, 
DCN. To ceaſe; to forbear, 
GE over, To ceaſe; to act no 
bore, ; Hooker. 
77 ON out, To ceaſe; to yield, 
Herbert, 
ER, / [from give.] One that gives; 
Mor; beſtower; diſtributer; granter, 
CARD. /. [gofiery French; gigeria, 
tu. It is ſometimes called gizzern,] 
The firong muſculous ſtomach 
- | More. 
tie 5 n bis gizzard, he haraſſes his 
Rgin2tion, | Hudibras. 
IT. J. [from glaber, Latin. ] 
othneſs ; baldneſs. 
CAL. . [glacial, French; glacialis, 
J ley; made of ice; frozen. 
OLA CIATE. v. a. [ glacies, Latin; 
" Freach.] To turn into ice, 


GLAD. 4. | zlaz'v, Saxon; 


Bacon, © 


of a 


5 . A * I. 
7 2 
7 7 


GLACIA/TION,. ſ. [from ghciate.] The 
act of turning into ice; ice formed. 
GLA CIS. ſ. French. ] In fortification, a 
ſloping bank. "Xs Harris. 
glad, Daniſh. ] 
1. Cheerful; gay; in a tate of hilarity, 
2, Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; 
bright; ſhowy, '  Jſaiab.. © 
3. Pleaſed 3 elevated with joy. Proverbs, 
12 exhilarating. Sidney. 
5. Expreſſing gladneſs. Pope. 
To GLAD. v. a, [from the adjective.] Ta 
make glad; to cheer; to exhilarate, b 
To GLA'DDEN, .w. a. [from glad.] To 
cheer; to delight; to make glad; to ex- 
hilarate. 9 Addiſon. 
GLA DDER. ſ. [from glad.] That which 
makes glad; one that gladdens; one that 
exhilarates. Dryden, 
CLADE. ſ. {from glopan, Sax, hence the 
Daniſh glod.] A lawn or opening in a 
wood, | ves P. pe. 
GLA DEN. 7 ſ. [from gladius, Latin, a 
GLA DER. & ſword,] Swordgraſs: a ge- 
neral name of plants that riſe with a broad 
blade like ſedge. | 4 5 
GLA DFULNESS. ſ. [glad and fulneſs.] 
Joy; gladneſs. a enſer. 
GLADIA'TOR. . | Latin; gladiateur, 
French. ] A ſwordplayer; a prizefighter, 
1 pany  Denbam, 
GLA'DLY, ad. [from glad.] Joyfully ; 
with gayety; with merriment. 8 
? Shakeſpeare. f 
GLA DNESS. ſ. [from glad. ] Cheerfulneſs; 
joy; exultation. Deydes. 
GLA'DSQME. a, [from glad.] 
1. Pleaſed ; gay ; delighted, Spenſer, 
2. Caufing joy; having an appearance of 
gayety. 1 Priar. 
GLA DSOMELV.“ ad. [from gladſome. ] 
With gayety and delight. 

GLA DSOMENESS. /. [from glad ſome.] 
Gayety; ſhowineſs; delight. 
GLAIRE, /. [Izlæn, Saxon, amber; glar, 

Daniſh, glaſs. ] 
1. The white of an egg. 
2. A kind of halbert, 
To GLAIRE. v. a. [glairer, French; from 
the noun, ] To ſmear with the white of 
an egg. This word is till uſed by the 
book binders. _ | 
GLANCE. /. [glantæ, German.] | 
1. A ſudden ſhoot of light or ſplen- 
dour. | | 
2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of fight. 
| | Dryden, 
3. A ſnatch of fight; quick view. 
| | Watts. 
To GLANCE, v. a. | from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of fplendour, 
2. To 


Peacham. 


GLA 


2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 
Shake 
3. To ſtrike in an oblique arenen 
i DCs 
4. To view with a quick caſt of the eye. 
5. To cenſure by oblique hints. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To GLANCE. v. 3. To move nimbly; to 
ſhoot obliquely. Shakeſpeare. 
GLA'NCINGLY. ad. [from glance, ] In an 
_ oblique broken manner; tranſiently. 
 _ Hakewill. 
GLAND. /. „ [glans, Latin 7 gland, French.] 
The pA are reduced to two ſorts, con- 
globate and conglomerate, A conglobate 


gland is alittle ſmooth body, wrapt up in a facti 
| 32 ſcin, by which it is ſeparated from all 


the other parts, only admitting an artery 


and nerve to paſs in, and giving way to a vein 


GLE 
ſuring time by che flux of Ga, 
8 A "op of gb uv i 

6. The 


GLEAM 
. To {hi 


quantity-of o hi 
in a wi F wine ul an - | AMY 
els perſpective glaſs, 5 brüng fi 


a, Vitreous; made of gu 


To GLASS, D. a. CLEAN 


8 1. To ſee as in a aſs; \ To gat 
. glaſs or mirrour, 6 weten $ el leave 
25 To caſe in a pou TTY: „Jo gat 


3. To cover wit 
CLA'SSFURKAGE | 1. 
A furnace in which 


ge, "if 


laat FAN, | 


wade la bd 
PANE 
One 


on. 

GLA'SSGAZING. a. 
Fi inical; often, contem 
mar. 


2 


Obe 


and excretory canal to come out, A con- A whorſo kboriouſ] 
_ glomerate gland is compoſed of many little. finical de bee r 2 FANID 

* conglobate glands, all tied together. GLA'SSGRINDER, J. [glaſ and * Yeaning, 

| Wiſeman, One whoſe wan is to poliſh ad BE, |. 

GLA'NDERS. ſ. ** gland.] In a horſe, glaſs. : Turf; 

is the running of corrupt matter from the G A*'SSHOUSE. . { [eh al and The! 

noſe. g houſe where glaſs is we of an 

* GLANDVFEROUS. 4. [glans and fero, 50⁰ 

Latin.] Bearing maſt; bearing acorns, GLA'SSMAN, J. [glaſs and n 0 * EBY, 

CLA'NDULE.. J. [glandila, Latin.]J A ſells glaſs, PE, / 

ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of hu- oA SSMETAI. / [glaſe and nud 

mours. Ray, in fuſion, L.. 
GLANDULO'SITY. . [from glandulous, GLA'SSWORK. ſ. [glaſs and unt] ent; e 

| A collection of glands. Brown, nufactory «ode ED. / 

' GLANDULOUS. @. [glanduleſus, Latin.] GLA SSWORT. J. A plant, . 5 

Pertaining to the glands; ſubliſting in the GLA'SSY, 4. [from glaſs] Erb 
7 glands, Brown, 1. Made of glaſs; . j che 
| | To GLARE, v. n. [glaeren, N 2. Reſembling glaſs, as in { g. 
1. To ſhine ſo as to dazzle, airfax, luſtre, or brittleneſs, * = 

2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. GLA'STONBURY Thorn, J. A 8 

Shakeſpeare, MDLI AX. * 

3. To ſhine oftentatiouſly, elton, GLAUCO MA. ſ. [yMayxups; Lee 


To GLARE. v. a, To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour 
as the eye cannot bear. Milton. 
GLARE. /. [from the verb. 1 

1. Overpowering luftre ; ſp endour, ſuch as 


French.) A fault in the eye, 
1 mo cryſtalline humour 1 
eyiſh colour. 


GLA J. [glaive, French. 1 


dazzles the eye. Pope. 

2. A fierce piercing. look. Milton. 
GLA REOUS. 3. [glarieux, Fr. lareoſus, 

Latin; from glaire.] Conſiſting of viſcous 


: tranſparent matter, like the white of an 


EBB» 
GCLA/RING, a. Appllea to any thing very 
ſhocking: as, a glaring crime, —_ 
GLASS. /. [zlzp, Saxon. ] 
1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing 
ſalt and flint of ſand together, with a ve- 
hement fire, Peacbam. 
2. A glaſs veſſel. of any kinds 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. A looking-glaſs; a mirrour. ryden, 
+: An Hour-G1ass, A glaſs uſed in meas 


ſword 3 ; a falchion, 


To GLA'VER. v. n. [glevs Wa 10 
tery.] To flatter z to 25 * 
To GLAZE, v. 4. [to gloſs only ad E 3 

tally ex hana Nau 
1. To furni with windows ol gl N X 
2. To cover with glaſs, as potten d a 
_ earthen ware. . 
3. To overlay with ſomething ſh | . 
pellucid. 1 =_ 
GLA'ZIER. /. [corrupted from glen in. 
whoſe trade is to make glaſs mo 7% 
GLEAD. ſ. A buzzard hawk ; 2 132 | 100 
GLEAM. /. r Saxon. 74 
of light; luſtre; brighineſs, Ls, 


\ 


#5 0 


gur l. „ u {from the noun. ] | F LB. . a. [from the adjective.] To 


h ine with ludden coruſcation. ©, caſtrate, a e Shakeſpeare. 
& To ſhine with udde Thomſon.. GLYUBLY, ad, [from glib.] Mere vo- 
1 F Thomſon. Jublx. el Government of the Tongue. 
| AMY, a. [from gleam.] Flaſhing; GLIBNESS. ſ. [from glib.] Smogthnel: 3 
( bun, {udden” coruſcations of ligbt. ' Nipperineſs, © Chapman. 
| ung Pope. To GLI DE. v. n. [sl dan, Saxon. 


1, To flow gentiy and filen:ly. 


4. [olaner, French.) NES 
CLEAN, v. 4. [glaner, Fairfax, 


what the reapers of the har- | 1 
m "hart Dryden. 2. To paſs gently and without tumult, 
Y To gather any thing thinly ſcattered. 3. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 


Shakeſpeare, GLIDE, ſ. [from the verb.] Lapſe; act 
AN, J. {from the verb.] Collection or manner of paſſing ſmoothly, 5 
e laborioully by Now degrees. Dryden, | | " Shakeſpeare, 
PANER. /. [from glean.] GLI DER. ſ. [from glide.] One that vides, 


One who gathers after the reapers, ' GLIKE. /. [xliz, Saxon, See Grezk. 


Thomſen, A ſneer; a ſcoff, + Shakeſpeare, 
| One who gathers any thing flowly and To GLUMMER., v. n. | glimmer, Daniſh, ] 
| bboriouſly. Locke. 1. To ſhine faintly, Sbaleſpeare. 
* FANING. [. [from glean.] The act of 2. To be perceived imperfeQly ; io appear 
J ning, or thing gleaned, Atterbary, faintly. Wattons 
1 BE. / [g/cha, Latin. ] GLYMMER. ſ. [from the verb.] 
Turf; toil; ground. Dryden. I. Faint ſplendour; weak light, 
The land poſſeſſed as part of the reve- 2. A kind of foſſil, Woodzoard, 
ſo Me of an eccleflaſtical benefice. Spelman, GLIMPSE, 1 [ glimmen, Dutch. ] 1 
* BUUS. 7 a. {from gebe.] Turfy. 1. A weak faint light. Locke, 
n BY, | Prior. 2. A quick flaſhing light, Milton. 
1 JE, / Izlidazlive, Saxon.] A kite. 3. Tranſitory luſtre. Dryden, 
| Deuteronomy. 4. Short fleeting enjoyment. Pwr. 


E. . [yligge, Saxon,] Joy; merti- A ſhort tranſitory view, Hatewill, 
dent; payety, Say. - The exhibition of a faint reſemblanc 
ID. /, [from ⁊ lopan, Saxon, to glow, ] To GLVSTEN, v. n. [glittan, Gans 
| hot glowing coal. 5 To ſhine; to ſparkle with light. . 
EEFUL, a. {glee and full.] Gay; mer- Cling Thomſon, 
; Cheerful, Shakeſpeare, To GLISTER. v. n. [glifteren, Dutch. ] To 
EK, , U Shzze, Saxon, ] Muſick; or ſhine; to be bright. | Spenſer, 
cin. Shakeſpeare, GLI STER. ſ. See CLVYSTER. 
GLEER, v. a. [Flizman, in Saxon, ] To GLITTER. v. 2. [zliximan, Saxon, ] 
o incer; to gibe 3 to droll upon. 1. To ſhine; to exhibit luſtre; to gleam. 
Shakeſpeare, 2. To be ſpecioꝝs; to be ſtriking. 
GLEN, v. . To ſhine with heat or Decay of Piety, 
ſh, Prior. GLITTER. ſ. [from the verb.] Luſtre 
Er. /, zdan, Saxon.] A ſanious bright ſhow. _ Collier. 
Ke; a thin ichor from a fore. GLITTERAND. fart. Shining; ſpark 
Wiſeman, ling. 
CLEET, v. #. [from the noun. ] _ GLYVFTERINGLY, ad. [ from glitter. ] 
Lo drip or 00ze with a thin ſanious li- With ſhining luſtre. 
=. Wiſeman, To GLOAR. v. a. [gloeren, Dutch.] To 
b To run flowly, | Cheyne, ſquint; to look aſkew. Skinner. 
| Er. a, [from gleet.] Ichory; thin- To GLOAT. v. n. To caſt ſide - glances as a 
Nauicus. Viſeman. timorous lover. | Rowe, 
N. / Ilan, Erſe.] A valley; a dale. GLO'BARD. . [from glæsv.] A glow- 
1 7 : Spenſer, worm, | : 
% Lell, Latin.] A viſcous ce- GLO/BATED. 4. [ from globe. ] Formed 
; mate by-diffolving the ſkins of ani- in ſhape of a globe; ſpherical; ſpheroidi- 
09510 boiling water, and drying the . = : 
＋ 's [ve ka Skinner, ]. GLOBE. g. Iglobe, French; globus, Latin. ] 
. von; lippery ; ſo formed as to be 1. A ſphere; a ball; around body; a bo- 
woreſ. | Burnet, qy of which every part of the ſurface is at 


* ; voluble, Shakeſpeare, the ſame diſtance from the centre, 
5 bick curled buſh of hair hanging 2. The terraqueous ball, Stepney. 
We. 1 the eyes, : Spenſer, 3. A ſphere in which the various regions 
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GLO 


of the earth are geographically depifted, 
or the conſtellations are laid down accord- 

ing to their places in the ſky. Creech, 
4. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a cir- 

cle. 

GLOBE Amaranth, or everlafling flower. ſ. 
GLOBE Daiſy. /. A kind of flower. 


GLOBE Fi „ A kind of orbicular fiſh, 
GLOBE Thiſtle, /. A plant, Miller, 
'GLOBO'SE, a. [globoſus,. Latin. Spheri- 
cal; round. Milton. 
GLOBO'SITY. / 6 beſo] Spheri- 
et; ſphericalneſs Ray, 


CLOD 3008. a. | gioboſus, Latin.] Spheri- 


cal; round. 0 * 
CLO' BULAR. a. ¶ globoſus, Latin. Aue! 
form of a ſmall ſphere; round; N 


1 
GLO'EULARITA. 1 [Lat. glibulaire, Fr.] 
A floſculous flower, conſiſting of many flo- 
rets. Miller. 
GLO'BULE. . [ glebu ley Fr. globulus, Lat.] 
Such a ſmall particle of matter as is of a 
-  globularor ſpherical figure, as the red par- 
ticles of the blood, Neru ten. 
GLO'BULOUS, a. [from giobule.] In form 
of a ſmall ſphere; round. Boyle. 
To CLO'MERATE. v. a. [ &/omers, Lat.] 
To gather into a ball. 
GCLGOMERA'TION, ſ. [from glomerate.] A 
body formed into a ball. Bacon. 
GLO'MEROUS. a. ¶ glomeroſus, Latin. ] 
| Gathered into a ball or ſphere, 
CLOOM. /. [zlomang, Saxon, twilight. ] 
1. Imperfect darkneſs; diſmalneis; ob- 
ſcurity; defect of light. Milton. 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. 
To GLOOM, v. n, [from the noun.) 
1. To ſhine obſcurely, as the twilight, 
2. To be cloudy; to be dark, 
3. To be melancholy ; to be ſullen, 
GLOO'MILY. ad. [ trom glcomy.] 
7, Obſcurely ; dimly; without perfect 
light; diſmally, 
2. Suflenly; with cloudy aſpett; with 
dark intentions; not cheerfully, 
' Dryden. 
GCLOO'MINESS. ſ. [from gloomy. ] 
1. Want of light; Ny pole imperfect 
light; diſmalneſs. 
2. Want of choerfulnels ; cloudineſs of 
look. Collier. 
GLOO'MY. 3. [from gloom] 
1. Obſcure; imperfectly illuminated ; al- 
moſt dark, Dryden. Pope. 
2. Dark of complexion. Milton. 


3. Sullen; melancholy; cloudy of look; 
heavy of heart, 


GLO RIED. a. [from glory. Ituftrious; 
Milton. 


fe [glorificaticn, Fr, 


honourable, 


GLORIFICA'TION, 


To GLORIFY, 0, 4. 


9 
from gierig. ] The ad of Bing fy 
Letrite fn 


1. To procure honour or praiſe to one 


D 
2. To pay — * or praiſe in worſkig 


H 
3. 0 praiſe ; to honour ; j to extol, 
4. To exalt to glory or dignity, | 


R; 
GLORIOUS, 6. | glarioſus, Latin,] 

1. Noble; illuſtrious; excellent. 

2 · Boaſtful; proud; _ haughty; of 

tious, 
ih ad. [from gli. 

oy, ſplendidly ; illuftriouſly, 
GLORY. /. [gleria, Latin,] 

1. Praiſe Ms in adoration, - 
2. The felicity of heaven Prepared fri 

that pleaſe God, 

, 3. Honour; praiſe ; 11 3 renown z g 
brity. K 
4. Splendour; magnificence, Mu 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs. 


6. A circle of rays which furrounds , Bri 
heads of ſaints in pictures. $ 
7. Pride; boaſtfulneſs ; hr . 


Wi 

To CLORY. V, N. Fglerior, Latin, 
boaſt in; to be proud of, K 
logue. 

GLOSS. fe [M; gleſe, French, 
2. An interpretation artfully ſpecio 
ſpecious repreſentation. il 

To GLOSS, v. n. [gleſer, French. 
1. To comment, Dy 

To GLOSS, VU, d. | 
1. To explain by comment. 


Wl Generous pride, | K 
To GLOSE. v., 4. To flatter; 
1. A ſcholium; a comment. 1 
3. Superficial luſtre, Bacon. 
2. To make fly remarks, 
2. To palliate by ſpecious 1 


VE 
preſentation. * 
3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial wi Ive 
GLO'SSARY. ſ. - [gleſarium, Latin] 5 
dictionary of o ſcure or antiquated we wy 
GLOSSA'TOR. ſ. [gloſſateur, French. N 
writer of gl 53 Ce” 1 CL 
,! 
GLO'SSER, /. [gearing Latin. * 
1. 3 ſcholiaſt; a commentator. | \ 
2. A poliſher, - 
GLO'SSINESS. f. [from ghſ.] 5 T 
poliſh; ſuperficial luſtre. | 4 
e f- [paces 1 
| 2. ] A ſcholiaſt; 2 demeter A 
G10850 GRAPHY. 75 [yM999s 5 1 
p.] The writing 0 commentanes | 
GLO'SSY.. 4. [from 20 | F 
ſmoothly poliſhed. 


cl 


LU 


uE l, labore, Saxon. Cover of the 
j „. 


1 Drayton, 
pO m the noun.] To 
VE. v. 4. from t 

3 with a glove. Igor" I 
"OVER. . from glove.] One whoſe 


ſell gloves. | 
| * 

To pout; to look ſul- 
GLOUT. 9. # a Chapman. 


Saxon, ] 
ſhine without 


1m is to make or 


len, 
| GLOW. v. . [zlopan, 
i, To be heated ſo as to 


"mY Hakewill,, 
\, To burn with vehement heat. Smith. 
Jo feel heat of body. Addiſon. 


4 To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour. 


Milton. 
To fcel paſſion of mind, or activity of 
. Prior. 


6. Jo rage or burn as a paſſion. Shadwell, 
| GLOW, v. 4. To make hot fo as to 
kine, Shakeſpeare, 
1OW, / {from the verb. ] | 
1. Shining heat. | 
+. Vehemence of paſſion, 
q Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
10'W-WORM, ſ. [gow and worm, ] A 
ſmall creeping grub with a luminous tail. 

Waller. 

\ CLOZE, v. 2. [zle ran, Saxon, ] 
J. To flatter; to wheedle 3 to inſinuate; 


to fawn, South, 
2 To comment. Shakeſpeare, 
LOZE, ,. [from the verb. . 
J. Flattery ; inſinuation. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Specious ſhow ;z gloſs, Sidney, 


WWE. ſ. Iglu, Fr.] A viſcous body com- 
monly made by boiling the ſkins of animals 
wa gelly ; a cement. Blackmore. 
LE. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
. To join with a viſcous cement. Eccluſ. 
2, To hold together, Newton, 
Je join; to unite; to inviſcate. 
Tillotſon. 
WEBOILER. ſ. [glue and boil.] One 
vhoſe trade is to make glue. 
WER, /. [from glue.] One who ce- 
ments with glue, 
UM. a, [A low cant word.] Sullen ; 
kubboraly grave, 5 Guardian, 
. 4 a, [engloutir, French; glu- 
, Latin. | 
. To ſwallow ; to devour, Milton, 
> Taxley; to fill beyond ſufficiency, 


$ To feaſt or delight even to ſatiety, 
& Toorerfill; to load. Arbuthnot, 
5 To ſaturate, Boyle, 
wT. / (from the verb.] 
J. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 
1 : Milton, 
in 1%caty even to loathing and ſatiety. 
Milton, 


— 


Bacon. 


80 


3. More than enough; overmvch, © ” 
: 85 Ben Jobnſon. 
paſſage. _ 
GLU"TINOUS, 4. [| glutineux, French. ] 


4. Any thing that fills up a 


Gluey z viſcous; tenacious, Bacon, 
GLU”TINOUSNESS, 'f. [from glutirous.] 
Viſcoſity ;z tenacity. _ _ Cheyne, 
GLU"TTON. . 1. V1 French. 
1. One who indulges himſelf tov much in 
eating. „„ Prior. 
2. One eager of any thing to exceſs. 
io Sar e Cooley. 
To GLU'TTONISE, v. a. [from glutton.] 
To play the glutton. 
CLU'TTONOUS. 4. exceſſive 
feeding. Raleigb. 
GLU/TTONOUSLY, ad. With the voraci- 
ty of agluiton, . 
GLU'TTONY. ſ. [glutonnie, as Exceſs 
of eating; luxury of the table. Arbuthnot. 
GLU'Y. a. [from glue.] Viſcous; tena- 
cious ; glutinous, 1 Ny 
GLYNN. ſ. [Iriſh.] A hollow between 
two mountains, | Spenſer, 
To GNAR, v. u. [znypnan, Saxon, | 
To GNARL, SF Te growl; to murmur; to 


Given to 


 ſnarl, | | Spenſer. 

GNA'RLED, 4. Knotty. Shakeſpeare. 

To GNASH. v. 4. {knaſchen, Dutch. ] To 
ſtrike together; to claſh, Dryden, 


To GNASH. v. n. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. Mather, 
2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth, 

GNAT,”/. [znærx, Saxon. ] 


1. A imall winged ftinging inſect. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
ſmall. 
Matthew, 
GNA'TFLOWER. ſ. [gnat and flower, ] The 
beeflower, , | | 
GNA'TSNAPPER, ſ. [gnart and ſnap.] A 
bird ſo called. Hateruill. 
To GNAW. v. a. [F nazgan, Saxon. ] 
I. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow 
corroſion, Dryden. 
2, To bite in agony or rage. Shakeſpeare, 


2, Any thing proverbially 


3. To wear away by biting. Sandys. 
4. To fret; to waſte; to corrode, | 
5. To pick with the teeth, Dryden. 


To GNAW. v. n. To exerciſe the teeth. 

GNA'WER, ſ. [from gnaw.] One that 

 gnaws, 

GNO'MON. ſ. [-1wwwy,] The hand or pin 
of a dial. arris. Brown. 

GNO'MONICKS. ſ. [yymwmnn,] A ſcience 
which teaches to find the juſt proportion of 
ſhadows for the conſtruction of all kinds of 
ſun and moon dials. ; ; 

To GO. v. u. pret. I went; I Fave gone. 
[Tan, Saxon, | | 
1. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. 
| Sbaleſpeare. 


3 H 2 2. To 


13. To take any road. | 
14. To march in a hoflile or werlike man- 


6 N 
O 8 > 


2. To move, not ſtand ſtill. Mattberv. 
4 „To walk folemnly,  Tooker, 


To walk leiſurely, not run, Shakeſp. 


5. To travel; to journey a- foot. Milton. 
6. To proceed; to make a progreſs. 


; Dryder, 
7. To remove from place to place. 
1 5 Shakeſpeare. 
8. To depart from a place; to move from 
a place. | Corpley, 
9. To move or paſs in any manner, or to 
. any end. 5.5. OT: 
10. To paſs in company with others. 
rf Temple. 
11. To proceed in any courſe of life good or 
bad, We ; Ezekiel, 
12. To proceed in mental operation. 


Deuteronomy. 


ner. 1 Shakeſpeare, 
15. To change ſtate or opinion for better or 
worſe; affairs go to ruin, Kunolles. 
16. To apply one's ſelf; be went to bis 
| Pudies. Bentley, 
17. To have recourſe to. Cor. 
18. To be about to do; I am going to ve. 
LS ; Locke. 


19. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well; 


J go forward as I can, Locke. 
20. To decline; to tend toward death or 
ruin; eve thought bis credit going. 


ET Shakeſpeare. 
21. To be in party or deſign, ryden, 
22. To eſcape. 2 Mac. 

23. To tend to any act. Shakeſpeare, 
24. To be uttered, Ada iſon. 
25. To be talked of; to be known; this - 
tale went through the town, Addiſon, 
26. To paſs; to be received; /ight guineas 

bill not go, Sidney. . 
27. To move by mechaniſm; the jack 
goes. | Otway. 
28. To be in motion from whatever cauſe. 

Shakeſpeare. 


| 29. To move in any direction. Shakeſpeare, 


30. To flow to paſs; to have a courſe, 


31. To have any tendency. Dryden, 
32. To be in a ſtate of compact or partner- 
ſhip. | L' Eftrange, 
33- To be regulated by any method; to pro- 
ceed upon principles, Spratt, 
34. To be pregnant; a hare goes a month, 
Shakeſpeare, 

35. To paſs; not to remain. udges. 
36. To paſs; not to be retained, Shakeſp, 
37. To be expended. F e᷑elton. 
38. To be in order of time or place; this 
name goes firſt, Watts, 
39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Locke. 


40. To extend to conſequences. 
= L" Eftrange, 


41. To reach by effects. 
42. To extend in meaning, i 
75. To ſpread; to be diſperſed; u 


44. To have influence ; to be tl 


_, confidered with regard 


the right, Nun 


moderate between two. Sbaleh | 


Mi 
55. To Go by, To obſerve as arule, 
| 50: To Go down, To be ſwallowed; 


of life, | Pl; 


59. To Go off. To die; to go out of li 


65. To Go out. To be extinguiſhed, 

67. To Go through, To ſuffer ; to und 
: | Aal 
GO-TO. interjeck. Come, come, take | 


GO-BY. /. Deluſion; artifice; crc 
GO-CART. J. [go and cart.] A mack 
GOAD. /. [zav, Saxon,] A pointes nt 
To GOAD. v. 8. [trom the noun. ] 


1. To prick or drive with a goad. 


* 


& Vw A * 
* 3 


further. 


1 | to greate ; 
worth, | acl 


. n Arle, d 
45. To contribute; to conduce * 111 
cur. . "on 


| 47. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucct Ct 


* 


By 


48. To be in any ſtate, (6 bo 
49. To proceed in train or conſequency TM. 
Shateſ 18 B 

50. Je Go about, To attempt; to wi 18-1 
vour. Sbaleſhe 'TIS| 
517. Je Go afide, To err; to devine f pat in 


52, To Go Between, To interpoſe; 


53. To Go by, To paſs away unnoticell 
54. To Go by, To find or get inthe d 
cluſion. | 


e received, not rejected. D 


57. Tc Go in and out, To do the bk 
58. To Go in and out, To beat is 


to deceaſe. | Tath 
60. To Go off, To depart from a po 
3 8 Shakeſpe 
61. To Go en. To make attack, 
Ben Jeb 
62. To Go on, To proceed. . 
63. To Go over. To revolt; to ben 
himſelf to another party. 
64. To Go out, To go upon any erg 
tion. Shakeſped 


4 
66. To Go through, To perform th 


"ug 
ly ; to execute, Sid 


go. | 


right courſe, A ſcornful —_— 


vention. Cul 


in which children are incloſed to teach tht 
to walk. P 


ment with which oxen are driven forwd 


2. To incite ; to ſtimulate z to wo 
| E. 


I, 


to bound 4 race. 
k ſet uf Dryden. 
ich a 
Pope. 
Welſh.] Any edging 


The landmar - 
rting pot. a 

Ne ful podle; the end to wh 

bon tends, 


f 1 . len. 
loth. 8 : 
- { 570 Saxon] A ruminant anti- 


that ſeems a middle ſpecies between 


1 heep. Peacham. 
R BEARD. /. [goat and beard. ] A 


M iller « 


5 | ind of beetle. 
mTOUAFER. ſ. A kind o 

. . 553 and hynd, Saxon, ] 
whoſe employment is to tend goats. 
MAR JORAM. /. GoATSBEARD, 
| b * 1 t. | 
ITS Rue. . A plan 1 


THORN. ſ. A plant. a 
3 4. om goat. ] Reſembling 


+ in ranknels, or luſt, More. 
var French. ] A ſmall quan- 


tt, |. Igbe, French.] A mouthful ; 


tice] mp. Sandys's Travels. 
2 © 0 BBE T. v. a, To ſwallow at a mouth- 
Mil L'Efirange. 


1 v. 4. [gober, French. J To 
lle haſtily with tumult and noiſe. 


5 1 Prior. 
hin LER. /. [from gobble.] One that de- 
Pl rs in haſte, | 


BETWEEN. ſ. [go and beteveen,] One 
ttranſacts buſinels by running between 
p parties,  hakeſpeare, 
BLET, / [gobeler, French, ] A bowl, 
cup. Denham, 
LIN. / French; gobelina. ] 


abr An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a 
0 pitful phantom. Locke, 
Afairy; an elf. Shakeſpeare. 
| |. [30d, Saxon, which Likewiſe ſigni- 

i} : 
eſpe ſh _ Being, Jobn. 
ed, Afalſe god; an idol. Shakeſpeare. 


Any per ion or thing deified or too much 
goured, Shakeſpeare, 


oa galt to divine honours, Shakeſpeare. 
rbuths V-CHILD. /. [gd and child.] A term of 


ntual relation; one for whom one be- 
he ſponſor at baptiſm, and promiſed to 
eeucated as a Chriſtian, 

DAUGHTER. /. [god and daugbter.] 
pil for whom one became ſponſor in 
plim, 

VESS, / [from ged.] A female di- 
it 


VESS-L'KE. a. Reſembling a god- 


. ö 8 
FATHER. /. god and Fatber.] The 
Naber at the font, 


i Bacon. 
DEAD. [ from ged.] | 1 


GO'DLINESS, f. from godly.] 


0D, v. a, rom the noun, ] To deify; 


Dryden. 


COL 


1. Godſhip; deity; divinity; divine na- 
ture. 44 350 $01], 

2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs, 
GO'DLESS. a. [from ged.] Without ſenſe 
of duty to God; atheiſtical; wicked; irre- 
ligious; impious. Hooker, Dryden. 
GO DPLIKE. 4. {god and /ike.] Divine ; 
_ reſembling a divinity. _- Mitr 
GO'DLING, /. [from ged.] A little divi- 

nity. 


% 


1. Plety to God, | | 

2. General obſervation of all the duties pre- 

ſcribed by religion. Hookers 
GO'DLY, 2. | from ged.] 

1. Pious toward God. Common Prayer, 

2. Good; righteous ; religious. Pſalms. 
GO'DLY. ad. Piouſly ; righteouſly. 


; 725 HFHcoler. 
GO'DLYHEAD. ſ. [from gediy.] Good- 
neſs ; righteouſneſs, Spenſer, 
GO'D-MOTHER, ſ. [god and mother,] A 
woman who has become ſponſor in bap- 
tiſm. 
GO'DSHIP. ſ. [from ged.] The rank or 
character of a god; deity; divinity. 


Prior. 
GO'DSON, /. L and ſon.] One for whom 
oge has been ſponſor at the font. 
Shakeſpeare, 
CO'DWARD. a. To Godward is toward © 
God. | 


GO'DWIT, f. [zov, good, and prea, Sax. ] 

A bird of particular delicacy, Coco ey. 
GO'DYELD. 7 ad. | corrupted from God 
GO'DYIELD, & field or protett.] | 
GOE'L. a. ʒole n, Saxon.] Yellow. 
GOFER. ſ. | ave go. ] 


1. One that goes; a runner. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A walker; one that has a gait or man- 
ner of walking good or bad, Matton. 
To GO'GGLE. v. . To look aſquint. 
| Hudibras, 
GO'GGLE-EYED. a. [roelzezen, Saxon, ] 
Squint-eyed; not looking ſtraight. 
GO'ING. /. [from b.] 


1. The act of walking. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Pregnancy, | Grew. 
3. Departure, Milton. 


GOLA. ſ. The ſame with CymaTium, 
GOLD. . [zol'd, Saxon; golud, riches, 
Welſh, ] 
1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, 
the moſt fimple, the moſt duQtile, and moſt 
fixed of all bodies; not to be injured either 
by air or fire, and ſeeming incorruptible, 
It is ſoluble by ſea-ſalt ; but is injured by 
no other ſalt, Gold is frequently found 
native, and rarely in a ſtate of ore. Native 
gold is ſeldom found pure, but has almoſt 
conſtantly ſilver with it, Gold duſt, or 
| | native 


SON 


native geld, in ſmall maſſes, is mixed 
among the ſand of rivers in many parts of 
the world. N Hill. Bacon. 
2. Money, - Shakeſpeare. 
GO'LDBEATER. f. [gold and beat:] One 
whoſe occupation is to beat or foliate 
gold. | | | 
 GO'LDBEATER's Skin. f. The inteftinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay be- 
_ tween the leaves of their metal while they 
beat it, whereby the membrane 1s reduced 
thin, and made fit to apply to cuts or ſmall 
freſh wounds, | | uincy. 
GO'LDBOUND. a. [gold and bound.) En- 
compaſſed with gold, Shakeſpeare. 
GOLDEN, a. | from gold. 54 
1. Made of gold; confiſting of gold. 


: Dryden, 

2. Shining; bright; ſplendid; reſplen- 

dent, Craſhaw, 
3. Yellow ; of the colour of gold. 

| Mortimer. 

4. Excellent; valuable. Dryden. 


5. Happy ; reſembling the age of gold. 


i V, Shakeſpeare, 
GO'LDEN Saxifrage. ſ. [ chryſoplenium, 
Latin. - 

CODANLY ad. [from golden.) Delight- 
fully; ſylendidly. Shakeſpeare, 

GO'LDFINCH. . [zol dpinc, Saxon.] A 
finging bird, called in Staffordſhire a proud 
taylor. Carew, 

CO LDFINDER. ſ. [gold and find.] One 
who finds gold, A term ludicrouſly appli- 
ed to thoſe that empty jakes, Scoift. 

CO'LDHAMMER. /. A kind of bird, 

GO'LDING. /. A fort of apple. 

GO'LDNEY. [. A fort of fiſh, 

GO'LDPLEASURE. f. An herb. 

GO'LDSIZE. ſ. A glue of a golden colour. 

GOLDSMITH. f. [zoF> and rmix, Saxon, ] 
1. One who manufactures gold. 

| Shakeſpeare, 
2. A banker; one who keeps money for 


others in his bands. Swift. 

| GO'LDYLOCKS., f. [coma aurea, Latin.] A 
plant. Miller, 
GOLL. ſ. Hands; paws. Sidney. 


SOME. /. The black and oily greaſe of a 
cart-wheel, Bentley, 
GOMPHO'SIS. ſ. [ p, a nail.] A parti- 
cular form of articulation, by which the 
teeth ſtand in the jaw. Wiſeman, 
GO'NDOL A. ſ. | gondole, French.] A boat 
much uted in Venice; a ſmall boat. 
5 i Spenſer. 
GONDOLVER. /. [from gondola.] A boat- 
man. Shakeſpeare, 
| GONE. part. preter. [from go.] —_ 
1. Advanced; forward in progreſs. 
Swift, 


G0 NFAN ON. C 7 Jam, Fr] 


G ONORRHOE-A. /. 
8 morbid running er. hurt, 


00D. 4. comp. better ; ſuper], _- 


1. Having ſuch phy cal qualities n 


14. Skilful ; ready; dexterous, 
0 ö. Happy; proſperous. 
10. 


GOOD. /. 


GOO 


2. Ruined; | 
| Paſt. 3 undone, 


. 3» yy. N D, 44. 
x4 a departed, | a | p - ; 
. Cad; qe art . |; 100 


enlügn; a ſtandard, 
7% and * 


Saxon; goed, Dutch. 
pected or defired; not bad ; not eil 
2. Proper; fit; convenient, 1 
3. Uncorrupted; undamaged, 
4. Wholeſome; ſalubriouz, 
' 5. Medicinal; ſalutary, 

6. Pleaſant to the tafte, 

7. Complete; full, 4 
8. Uſeful; valuable, | 
9. Sound; not falſe; not fallacian, 


At 
10. Legal; valid; rightly cjaime of 
11. Confirmed ; atteſted; valid, 
12, Sufficient ; not too little. (li 
13. Well qualified; not deficient, [ 


Honourable, 
17. Cheerful; gay, 
18. Confiderable 3 not ſmall tog 
very great. | 
19. Elegant; decent; delicate, 
breeding. 
20, Real; ferious ; earneſt, Shale 
21. Religious; virtuous; pow; 


22. Kind; ſoft; benevolent, 
23. Favourable ; loving, l 
24. Companionable; ſociable; me 
2c, Hearty ; earneſt ; not dubious. 
26. In Goop time, Not tao faſt. | 
27. In Good ſoath, Really; _ 

& 4b ate 
28. Goop, [ To make, ] To key 
maintain; not to give up; 10 
bandon. 8 
29. Goop. [To make.) To perfor 
confirm, Waller. Sa 


30. Goon, [To make.) To gs 


1. That which phyſically cont 
happineſs; the contrary to evil. 9 
2. Proſperity; advancement. Ben | 
3. Earneſt z not jeſt, 1 
4. Moral qualities, ſuch a — cel 
virtue; righteouſneſs, _—_ 


Fon GOT 


GO'RGEOUS.. a. [gorgias, old French. J 


| bp, ad. 5 7B | Fine glittering in various colours; ſhowy 5 

_—_ mT , ſplendid ; gaudy, = Aitor. 

— As ien. Well; richt. | GO'RGEOUSLY, ad. from gorgeous. } 
JD. late ge. Sbaleſpeare. Splendidiy; magnificently; 7 

. | Motten. 


D. a. Without ill | 
n.CONDITIONED. 4 Sharp. GO'RGEOUSNESS. f. [| from gorgeous. } 


rt toms. 3 
ities or ſympto Splendour; magnificence ; ſhow. 


hn.NOW, interjett ion. 


4 foft exclamation of wonder. Dryden. armour that defends 'the throat. Knolles, 

bol dess. [from good] Beauty 3 GO'RGEON. J Lens, A monſter with 

Lee: elegance. Sidney. ſnaky hairs, of which the fight turned be- 

LY. a. [from good, ] | holders to ſtone; any thing ugly or horrid, 

beautiful; graceiul; fine; ſplendid. GO'RMAND, f. [gourmand, French. ] A 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. greedy eater, ts 

Bulky; ſwelling 3 affectedly turgid. To GORMANDIZE. v. n. {from germand.] 

Hzypy ; deſirable; gay. Spenſer. | To feed ravenoully, 

LY, ad. Excellently. Spenſer, GORMANDE Z ER. ſ. {from the verb.] A 

YDALAN, /. I god and man.! voracious eater. | | : 

A ſight appellation of civility. SRS E. .. Iʒonr, Saxon.] Furz; a thick 

Shakeſpeare, prickly ſhrub, 
A ruftick term of compliment; gaffer. GO RV. a. [from gore. ] | 
DNESS. . {from good. ] Deſirable 1. Covered with congealed blood, Spenſer, 


l Vities either moral or phyſical, Hocher. 2. Bloody; murtherous; fatal. 
of DDS. /. from good. Shakeſpeare, Shaleſpeare. 
Moveables in a houſe, Shakeſpeare, GO'SHAWK.' ſ. [xop, gooſe, and Papoc, a 
| Wares; freight z merchandiſe, hawk.] A hawk of a larger kind. 
Raleigh, Fairfax, 


bor. J. [corrupted from good wife. } GO'SLING. /. [from gooſe, ] | 
low term of civility uſed to mean 1. A young gooſe; a gooſe not yet full 


ons, grown. Swift, 
SE. / plural geeſe. Sor, Saxon. ] 2. A katkin on nut-trees and pines, 


fooliſhneſs, Peacbam. tidings; tvayytuon, ] 

A taylor's ſmoothing iron. 1. God's word; the holy book of the 
Shakeſpeare, Chriſtian revelation. Waller, 

DSEBERRY, ſ. {gooſe and berry.] A 2. Divinity; theology. 


DSEFOOT / [chexopedium, Lat.] Wild fill with ſentiments of religion. 

TY Miller. EE Shakeſpeare. 
WEGRASS, . Clivers; an herb. GO'SPELLER. ſ. ſ from goſpel.] Fullower 
NIELLT. J. [from zon, dung, and of Wicklif, who firſt attempted a reforma- 


[ yy 0 

id h.] A big paunch; a ſwelling belly. tion from pope iven them by the papiſts 
. RELIED, 4. [from gorbel! 1 F at; in „ 2 0 Rok 
: pellied, = | Shakeſpeare, GO'SSAMER. ſ. ¶ goſſipium, low Latin. J 
108 0. /. An infirument of gaming. The down of plants. Shakeſpeare, 

b | Warburton, GO'SSIP, ſ. {from zob and pyp, relation, 
„ lere, Saxon, ] Saxon, ] 


Spenſer. 1. One who anſwers for the child in bep- 
Blood clotted or congealed, Milton. Denb. tiſm, | 


ORE, v. a. Lzebe nian, Saxon.] 2. A tippling companion. Shakeſpeare, 
| 0 ſtad; to pierce, Shakeſpeare, 3. One who runs about tattling like women 
N 0 pierce. Dryden. at a lying-in. Dryden, 


oy: /\gorge, French,] To GO'SSIP, v. n. [from the noun. ] 

. e throat; the ſwallow, Sidney, 1. To chat; to prate; to be merry, 

_ which 4 gorged or ſwallowed. 2. To be a pot- companion. Shateſpeare, 

n E. v. u. Corger, French. GO'SSIPRED. /. | goffipry, from ge p. ] 

Jo fill up to the (hroat; to glut; to Gofjipred or compaternity, by the canon 

7 Addiſon. law, is a ſpiritual affinity. Davies, 

To vallow; as, rhe #fþ bas gorged zhe GO'STING, ſ. An herb. 

, GOT. pret, and fart, paſſ. of got. i 
GOTTEN, 


In evod time: a low word. Shakeſpeare. GO'RGET, ſ. [from gorge.] The piece of 


— A AIG TS 7—7˙7˖⏑,«—;:: —⏑—⅛ĩ—' e Irs rs ro 


A large water-fowl” proverbially noted GO/SPEL, fe [3ovdep rpel, or God's good 


and fruit, To GO'SPEL. UV, N. [from the noun, ] To | 
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GOTTEN, parte paſſe of 2. 3 Temple. 


To GO'VERN. v. a. [ gouverner, French. 
1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate. 


Spenſer. 
2. To regulate; to influence; to direct. 
S © | TO . Atterbury. 
3. To manage; to reſtrain,» Shakeſpeare. 
4. [In grammar. ] To have force with re- 
gard to ſyntax : as, amo governs the accuſa- 
tive caſe. 5 
5. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 


| thip. | 
To GO'VERN. v. 2. To keep ſupe- 


rioritv. 
GO'VERNABLE. a. [from govern.] Sub- 
miſſive to authority; ſubject to rule. 
ä Locke, 
GO'VERNANCE. /. age: govern. ] 
1. Government ; rule; management. 
| 1 Mac, 
2. Control, as that of a guardian, 
* Spenſer. 
3. Behaviour; manners. Obſolete. 
GO'VERNANTE, /. | governante, French. ] 
A lady who has the care of young girls of 
uality. 3 959 
GO VERNESS. ſ. | geuvernęſſe, old Fr.] 
1. A female inveſted with authority. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care 
of young ladies, | Clarendon, 
3. A tutoreſs; an inſtrutreſsz a direct- 
reſs. | More, 
GOVERNMENT. ſ. [gouwernment, Fr.] 
1. Form of community with reſpect to the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. 
Temple. 
2. An eſtabliſhment of legal authority. 
Dryden. 
3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs, 
4+ Regularity of behaviour. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Manageableneſs ; compliance; obfequi.e 
ouſneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Management of the limbs or body, 
Spenſer, 
7. {In grammar.] Influence with regard to 
conſtruction, | ; _ 
GOU'VERNOUR. ſ. gon verneur, French. ] 
1. One who has the ſupreme direction. 
2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme au- 
thority in a ſtate, South, 
3- One who rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man. 


F. Pilot; regulator; manager. James. 
GCCUGE. ſ. [French.j A chiſſel having a 
rounded edge. Moxon. 


GOURD, hp plant 
GOU'RDINESS, |, | 


GOUT. . [French.] A tate, . 
GO'UTWORT; J [pur £1 
GCO'UTY, a. [from gout, 


GOWN. /. [gonna, Italian. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Gta 


3 A bottle, + 1 . big 


| GOVE./. A mow. Tuſſer. ing in a horſe's leg. wen A 5 
To GOVE. v. n. To mow; to put in a GOU'RNET,f, AH. Jo faro 
gove, goff, or mow. Tuſſer. GOUT. f. | goutre, French. vCED, « 


Beautifi 
Virtuou 


WCEFU! 
ith dignit 
\'CEFU! 
al; 
VCEFU 
ncy of ſr 
WCELE 
ace; WI 
(CES. 
m uſed | 
ILE. 
all. 
'CILE 


1. The arthritis; a periode 2, 
. tended with great egg cd Uh 
=. [ goutte, French.] A drop, 1rby 


Fea Leut and wer 


1. Afflicted or . 95 
2. Relating to the gout. 
1. A long upper garment. 
2. A woman's upper garment, 

3. The long habit of a man 4 
- to arts of peace, as divinity, medi 
law. 

4. The dreſs of peace, ! 
GO'WNED, a. [from gown,] Dreſ 
. gown, - ö 1 
GO'WNMAN. . goron and mar.) 4 


lt, 
ALI! 
meſs, 
ACO 


devoted to the arts of peace. E 
To GRA BBL E. v. 3. To gtope. u 
Arl e 

To GRA'BBLE, v. 4. To lic pul 
the ground. Grace 
GRACE. /. [ grace, French.] 0101 


I. Favour; kindneſs. 
2. Favourable influence of Cod on th 
man-mind, Milton. Common | 
3. Virtue; effect of God's influen 


Kind 


Ina} 


4. Pardon. 

5. Favour conferred, | 
6, Privilege. | 
7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppe 
beſtow beauty. | 
$. Behaviour, conſidered as decent 
becoming. . 7 
9. Adventitious or artificial eng 


10, Natural excellence, 

11. Embelliſhment z recommend 
beauty. : q 
12. Single beauty. 

13. Ornament; flower; W | 
tion. | : 
14. Virtue; goodneſs, Shai 
15. Virtue phyſical. Sbok 

16. The title of a duke; formerly 
king, meaning the ſame as your gu 


our clemency. 2 
8 A ſhort prayer ſaid before f 
meat. 
GRACE cup. /. [grace and ap} 
cup or health drank after grace. 
To GRACE. v. 4. 


; to dignify; 
Teeny of riſe by an aft ef fr. 


'To favour. Th i Dryden, 
derb. a. {from grace] 
| peautiful 3 graceful. Sidney. 


regular; chaſte. 
Shakeſpeare, 
CEFUL. a. [from grace. ] Beautiful 
Ih dignity Pope, 
UCEFULLY, ad. [from graceful.] E- 
mntly 3 with pleaſing dignity. Sewift. 
'CEFULNESS. /. [from graceful. ] Ele- 
cy of manner; dignity with beauty, 
LICELESS. 4. [from grace.] Without 
xe; wicked abandoned, Spenſer, 
(CES. ſ. Cod graces for favour is ſel- 
m oled in the ſingular. Hudibras. 
VCILE, 4. I gracilis, Latin.] Slender; 
pall, : 
CILENT, .. [gracilentus, Latin. ] 


Virtuous; 


ft, 
ALI rv. /. [gracilitas, Latin. ] Slen- 
els, 
A'CIOUS, a. [pracieux, French, ] 
Mercful ; benevolent, . South, 
Favourable ; kind. 2 ys. 
Acceptable; favoured, Clarendon, 
Virtuous; good. Shakeſpeare. 
Excellent, | Hooker, 
Graceful ; becoming, Camden. 
CIOUSLY. ad. | from gracious. ] 
; Kindly ; with kind condeſcenſion. 


Dryden. 
In a pleaſing manner, | 
ACIOUSNESS. /. [from grac ions. ] 
Kind condeſcenſion. Clarendon. 
Pleaſing manner. 
ADATION, /. [gradation, French. ] 
Regular progreſs from one degree to an- 
ter,  L'Eftranye. 
Rezular advance ſtep by ſtep. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Order; arrangement. Shakeſpeare. 
Regular proceſs of argument, Hach. 


am the cloiſter into the church. 

AEN T. 2. [gradiens, Latin.] Walk - 
ty, X Wilkins, 
ADUAL, 4. [praduel, French, } Pro- 
keung by degrees; advancing ſtep by ſtep, 
bo Milton. South, 
N AL. ſ. [gradus, Latin. ] An order 
eds. / Dryden, 
WUALITY. /. [from gradual.) Re- 
| Ur progreſſion, Brown, 
WDUALLY, ad. [from gradual.] By 
Ve; in regular progreſſion. 

; Newton, 
mn DUATE, v. 4. [graduer, French. ] 
C Oy With a degree in the univer- 

Wor | Caren. 


to embelliſh, _ 


ADATORY, J. [gradus, Latin,] Steps 


GRA 


2. To mark with degrees. Dierbam. 
3. To raiſe in a higher place in the ſcale ß 
metals. | | Bacon. 
4. To heighten; to improve. 
T 
GRA DUATE. ſ. [ gradus, French. ] One 
dignified with an academical degree. 
WS» Bramſton. 
GRADU ACTION. /. [ graduation, Fr.! 
1. Regular progre ſſion by ſucceſſion of de- 
grees. | Grew. 
2. The act of conferring academical de- 
grees. | 


GRAFF, , Isee Grave.] A ditch; a 


moat, Clarendon. 
GRAFF. 7 /. [ grefe, French. ] A ſmall 
GRAFT, — inſerted into the ſtock. 

of another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, 

but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 


| Pope, 
= —9 1 v. 4. [greffer, French. 
1. To inſert a cyon or branch of one tree 
into the ſtock of another. Dryden. 
2. To propagate by inſertion or inocula- 
tion. l ; f 
3. To inſert into a place or body to which 
it did not originally belong. Romans. 
4. To fill with an adſcititious branch. 
5 | Shakeſpeares 
5. To join one thing ſo as to receive ſup- 
port from another, Swift. 


GRA'FTER. ſ. [from graff, or graft.] One 


who propagates fruit by grafting. 
| - velyn. 
G RAIL. ſ. [from grele, French.] Small 
particles of any kind. | Spenſer, 


GRAIN, ſ. grain, French; granum, Lat.] 
1. A ſingle ſeed of corn. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Corn. - Dryden. 
3. The ſeed of any fruit. | 
4. Any minute particle; any fingle body. 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phy- 
fick twenty make a ſcruple, and in Troy 
weight twenty-four make a penny-weight ; 
a grain ſo named becauſe it is ſuppoſed of 
equal weight with a grain of corn. 


6. Any thing proverbially ſmall, 
Wiſdom . 
7. Graix of Allowance, Something in- 
dulged or remitted, Watts, 
8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. Shakeſpeare, 
9. The body of the wood. Dryden. 


10. The body conſidered with reſpe& to 
the form or direction of the conſtituent 
fibres. Beroun. 
11. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. Spenſer, 
12. Temperz difpofition z; inclination 
humour, Hudibras. 
13. The heart; the bottom, ' Haynvard, 

— 14. The 
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GRAINY. a. 7 7 groin.] 
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14 

1 ; 
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6 RA 


14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 
roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. Newton. 
GRAFNED. a. [from grain, ] Rough; 
made leſs ſmooth. | Shakeſpeare. 
GRAINS, .. [without A Gngular.] The 
 huſks of malt exhauſted i in brewing. 
Ben Jobnſon. 


1. Full of corn, 
2. Full of grains or kernels. 
. GRAME'RCY, inter. [contrafted for grant 
me mercy. ] An obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe, Shall Peare. 
GRAMUNEOUS, a. [gramineus, Latin. ] 
. Grefly. 
GRAMINIVOROUS. a. [gramen and voro, 
Latin.] Graſs-eating, Sharp. 
GRA'MMAR. ſ. [pgrammaire, French; 
grammatica, Latin.] 
I. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the 
art which teaches the relations of words to 
each other. Locke. 
2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech. 
Dryden. 
30 The book that treats of the various re- 
e of words to one another. 
GRA'MV AR School. ſ. A ſchool in which 
the learned languages are grammatically 
taught. | 2 Locke, 
CRAMMARIAN, f. grammair ien, Fr. 
from grammar. ] One who teaches Tam - 
mar; a philologer, 00ker 


GRAMMA'TICAL. a. . FY 
Sidney a GRA NITE. . [ granit, Fr, from g 


1. Belonging to grammar. 
2. Taught by grammar. Dryden, 
GRAMMA'TICALLY. ad. [from gramma - 


tical. According to the rules or ſctence of 


grammar, Watts. 


GRAMMATICA'STER, . [Iatin.] A 


verbal pedant; a low grammarian. Rymer, 
CRA'MPLE. J- A crab- fiſh. 
CRA'MPUS, . A large fiſh of the ceta- 


ceous kind. 


 GRA'NARY,  {. [ granarium, Latin.] A 


ſtorehouſe for threſhed corn. Addiſon. 
CRA'NATE. ſ. [from granum, Lat.] A Kind 
of marble ſo called. See GRANITE. 
GRAND. 4. [grerd, French; grandis, Lat.] 
1. Great; illuſtrious; high in power. 
Raleigb. 
2. Great; ſplendid; magnificent. 
Young, 
3. Noble; ſublime; : lofty; conceived or 
expreſſed with great dignity. 
4. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of 
conſanguinity, - 
GRANDAM. ſ. [grand and dam or dame.] 
1. eee ; my father's or mother's 
mother. Shakeſpeare, 
2. An old withered woman, Dryden. 


GRA'NDCHILD, /. [grand and cbild.] The 


G RA 
fon or daughter of r 


ANI. 

GRA'NDAUGHTER. hich n 
Gn tage of a — or — . oh 
f (grad, Ff 

or great rank, power, or dignity, War AN 
GRANDE'VITY. [from yr gant 
Great age; 3 length of life” , AN 


U 


GRANDE'VOUS, a. grand 
Long-lived ; of 3 Wins. - x 

GRANDEUR. J. [French.] one 

State; ſplendour of png - 

-niGcencs. : N | 
2, Elevation of ſentiment or 

GRA' NDFATHER, 1. ee 
The father of my father —_ 


GRANDIFICK, a; | [zrartis und f 
8 N Making g «ls | 8 7 
A* IN US, a, ando 1] Þ 
of hail. , ST | 
GRA'NDITY, £ [from pron) 
Greatneſs ; grandeur, 
GRANDMOTHER, 1 [grand mia 
The father's or mother's mother, | ANI 
GRA'NDSIRE. /. [grand and fre. | 
1. Grandfather, Denban. ) 
2. Any anceſtor, poetically, , ? 
GRA*NDSON. f. [grand and [Sl | 
« ſon of; 5 ſon or daughter. 


GRANGE 7. J. [ grange, French.) A f 1p 
generally a farm with a houſe at a dif nap 
from*negdhbobrs. .. Ben J ipt 


Lat.] A ftone compoſed of ſeparate | A | 
very large concretions, rudely compa fel 
„The white granite with black ſpots, . - 


monly called moor - ſtone, forms a ven 
and beautifully variegated mals. Hat 
_ - granite, variegated with black and ul 
now called oriental granite, is valuable 
its extreme hardneſs and beauty, and 


e of a moſt elegant poliſh. | CR 

pay Hill. odd I, T 
GRANT VOROUS. a. Lean and 1 7 
Lat. ] Tating grain. „ Arbuth * 


GRA NNAM. J. {for grand © 
mother, 
To GRANT. v. 4. [from gratia, o 
cor, Latin,] 
1. To admit that which is not yet pr 
2. To beftow ſomething which cane 
claimed of right. 
GRANT. F 7 the verb.] 
1. The act of granting or _— 
2. The thing granted; a gift; a boo 
3. [In law.] A gift in writing of ſus 
thing as cannot aptly * be paſſed or * | 
by word only. 35 
4. Admiſſion of ſomething in di 1 5 


GRANTAI 


G R A 


" INTABLE, ad, {from green TON 

* hich may be granted. ly life. | 

e green He to whom 

ite a grant 15 made, a 0 rh 

rox. / [from grant. ] He by whom 

Wa int is made. * 

nt is ma 

E Tub. AR. a. from ves, mall 
nd compact; reſembling a ſmall grain or 

Ly | F # . 1 

| RA'NULATE. v. u. [granu er, Fr. 

de formed into ſmall grains. Spratt, 

k TRA LIT 

Jay To break into ſmall maſſes, 

i Jo raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. 


NULA'TION, ſ. [granulation, Fr,] 

' The act of pouring melted metal into 
14 water, ſo as it may congeal into ſmall 
Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are 
wiſe ſaid to be granulated, from their 
ſemblance to grain. Quinqh. 
The at of ſhooting or breaking in ſmall 
miſſes, © 7 : Sharp. 
ANULE. / [from granum, Latin. ] A 
hall compact particle, 8 Boyle. 
ANULOUS, a. [from granule, ] Full 
f little grains. 5 
APE. ,. [grappe, French; krappe, Dut.] 
e fruit of the vine, growing in cluſters. 
LPHICAL, a, [yedpv.] Well deli- 
perted, | Bacon. 
LWPHICALLY, a. | from graphical, ] 
Ii a pictureſque manner; with good de- 
Ecription or delineation, 

LPNEL. .. I grapin, French, ] 

A ſmall anchor belonging to a little 
eſſel, 

b, Agrappling iron with which in fight 
ne ſhip faſtens on another, 

GRAPPLE, v. n. | krappeln, German, ] 
„Jo contend by ſeizing each other. 


mins. 


able Milton, 

and Jo conteſt in cloſe fight, Dryden. 
APPLE. v. a. 

0 I, Jo faſten; to fix, Shakeſpeare, 

- Jo ſeize; to lay faſt hold of, 

* RAPPLE, / [from the verb.] 


. Cnteſt, in which the combatants ſeize 
uch other. Milton. 
i Cloſe feht. Shakeſpeare, 
þ lan inttrument by which one ſhip faſ- 
as on another, Dryden, 
WW PPLEMENT, , from grapple.] Cloſe 
. Spenſer, 
MSHOPPER. /, [graſs and bop.]J A 
- inſect that hops in the ſummer 
RASITR, See GrazieR. 
1 v. 4. [ craſpere, Italian, ] 
k To held in the hand; to gripe, 


k To ſeize; to catch at. Clarendon, 


| To GRASP, 9. M. 


GRASS of 


GRA 


„ p 
1. To catch; to endeavour. to ſeize. 


Dryden, 


2. To ſtruggle; to ſtrive. 
3. To gripe; to encroach. 
GRASP. /. from the verb.] 8 
1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand, Milton. 
2. Poſſeſſion; hold, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Power of ſeizing. Clarendon, 
GRA'SPER. ſ. {from graſp.] One that 
„ TER” 
GRASS. ſ. [znpep, Saxon.] The common 
herbage of fields on which cattle gy | 
| ; f le. 
Parnaſſus. ſ. [parnaſſia, Latin. ] 
A plant. : 0 
To GRASS, v. 2. To breed graſs. Tuſſer. 
GRASS-PLOT, /. [graſs and plot.] A ſmall 
level covered with ſhort grails, Mortimer. 
GRASS-POLY. A ſpecies of WiLLows- 
woRT, A plant. | * 
GRA SSINESS. /. [from graſſy.] The ſtate 
of abounding in graſs. | | 
GRA'SSY, a. [from graſs.] Covered with 
graſs, Milton, Dryden, 
GRATE. ſ. [crates, Latin, ] 
1. Encloſure made with bars placed near to 
one another, Addiſon. 
2, The range of bars within which fires are 
made, | Spect᷑ator. 
To GRA TE. v. a. | gratter, French. ] 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
tion of a rough body. Spenſer, 
2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexa- 


tious, | Swifts 
3. To form a ſound by collifion of aſperi- 
ties. a Milton. 
To GRA TE. v. n. 
1. To rub ſo as to injure or offend. 
L' Eftrange, 
2. To make a harſh noiſe, Hooker, 


GRA'”TEFUL. a. [gratus, eng : | 
1. Having a due ſenſe of benefits. - Milton, 
2. Pleaſing; acceptable; delightful ; de- 
licious. Bacon. 

GRA'TEFULLY. ad. [ from grateful.] 

I. With willingneſs to acknowledge and 
repay benefits, Dryden. 
2. In a pleaſing manner. Watts, 

GRA TEFULNESS. /. from grateful. ] 

1. Gratitude; duty to benetaftors, _ 

; | Herbert, 
2. Quality of being acceptable; pleaſant- 
a 

GRA'TER, ſ. [gratoir, Fr.] A kind of 
coarſe file with which ſoft bodies are rub- 
bed to powder, 

GRATIFICA”TION. ſ. [ gratificatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of pleaſing. South, 


2. Pleaſure ; delight, Rogers. 
5. Reward; recompence, | | 
"wh 2 5 To 


GRAVEL. . [ graveel, Dutch. 
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G R A 
To GRA'TIFY, v. a, [pratificor, Latin.) 

I. To indulge; to eat by compliance. 
2. To delight; to pleaſe, Addiſon, 
85 To requite with a recompenſ. 

GRA “TIN GL, ad. {from grate.]  Harſh- 

ly ; offenſively, 1 e 
GRATIS. ad, [ Latin. J For nothing; 
without a recompence. Arbutbnot. 
GRATITUDE. . 1 low Latin. ] 
1. Duty to benefactors. - Shakeſpeare. 
2. Deſire to return benefits. South, 
GRATU'ITOUS, 3. [ gratuitus, Latin, ] 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or 


merit. 5 L' Erange. 
2. Aſſerted __—_——_ Ray. 
GRATU'ITOUSLY. ad. [from gratuitous.] 

1. Without claim or merit. . 
2. Without proof, C Cheyne. 
GRATU ITV. ſ. [ gratuite, Fr.] A pre- 

fent or acknowledgment, wh, i 


To GRA"TULATE. v. 4. [ ratulor, Lat. 
1. To congratulate; to 45 with decla- 
rations of joy. ? Shakeſpeare, 
3. To declare joy for. Ben Johnſon, 


| GRATULA'TION. ſ. [| from gratulatio, 


Latin.] Salutations made by expreſſing 
Joy. | | Hecker. 
GRA TULATORV. a. [from gratulate.] 

Congratulatory, expreſſing congratulation. 
GRAVE, a final ſyllable in the names of 

places, is from the Saxon Zhæp, a grove 


or cave. Gibſon, 
CRAVE. ſ. [IS ær, Saxon.] The place in 
which the dead are repoſited. Milton. 


GRA'VE-CLOATHS, ſ. | grave and cloaths.] 
The dreſs of the dead. Spenſer. Jobn. 
GRA VE- STONE. ſ. [grave and ffone.] 
The ſtone that is laid over the grave. 


Shakeſpeare. 

To GRAVE. v. à. preter. praved ; part. 
paſſ. graven. 

1. To inſculp; to carve in any hard ſub- 

ſtance. Prior. 


2. To carve or form, Hebrews. Dryden. 
3. {From the noun.] To entomb. 
Shakeſpeare, 
&. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. 
| Ainſcoortb. 
Fo GRAVE. wv. n. To write or delineate on 


hard ſubſtances. | Excdus. 
GRAVE. a, | grave, French. ] 
1. Solemn; ſerious; ſober, More. 
2. Not futile; credible. Grew, 


3. Not ſhowy ; not tawdry. 
4. Not ſharp of found; not acute. 
: Holder, 


1. Hard ſand. Woodward, 
2. [Crawelle, French. ] Sandy matter con- 
creted in the kidneys. Arbutbuot, 
To GRA VEL. v. a. from the noun, ] 


„ 
* 


lightneſs, 


7 CRA'VITATE, 0, u. [from pu 


2. Ta ſick in the ſand, ad 1 

3. 20 puzzle ; to ſtop; t * 

4. [In horſemantiipy! Tü bn: 2 

| with gravel confined by the ſhoe the 

GRA'VELESS, a. [from grave, | Wand 
r 8 5 


* 


A tomb; unburied. | bated , 
GRA'VELLY. 4. | graveleus, Fr,] Fl 1 [[ 
| gravel ; abounding with gravel, © p,.4 
CRA'VELY. ad. [from grave. | 

1. Solemnly ; ſeriouſly; ſoberly wit 


: Spell 

2. Without gaudineſs or hoy, 
GRA'VENESS. fe [from = 
neſs; ſolemnity and ſobriety, Del 
GRA*VEOLENT, a. [gravel La 
Strong ſcented, 223253 
GRA'VER, /. [ graveur, French.] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to infor 
. Carve upon hard ſubſtances; one who! 
pies pictures upon wood or metal to he 
preſſed on paper. Dry 2 Hi 
2. The ſtile or tool uſed in graing 


| B 

GRAVTDITY, {. [from gravidus, Lat 
Pregnancy, Arbut 

GRA'VING. ſ. | from grave, | Cai 
C 


work. 
Lat.] To tend to the centre of attradi 


8 Ben 

GRAVITA'TION, g. | from pra 
AC of tending to the centre. , 
CRA'VITY: ſ. | gravitas, Latin.] 
1. Weight; heavinels ; tendency to 
centre, B 
2. Atrociouſneſs 3 weight of guilt, 


3. Seriouſneſs ; folemnity, # 
GRA'VY. ſ. The ſerous juice that 
from fleſh not much dried by the fre, 

| Arbutl 
GRAY. a. [znzx, Saxon; gras, Dani 
1. White with a mixture ot * 


2. White or hoary with old age, . 
3. Dark, like the apening or clok 
day, a 
GRAV. . A, badger. 
GRA'YBEARD. /. | gray 1 
[4 8 


man. ä 
GRA'YLING, /. The umber, a fi 


GRA'YNESS. /. [from gr.] The qu 
of being gray. 


. h 

To GRAZ E. v. n. [from * * 
1. To 1 graſs; to feed _— Shake 5 

5 0 

2. To ſupply graſs. $04 13 
3. [From raſer, French. wien * 


GRE 


. Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence, Pope. 


RAZE, v. 4. 1 Daniel. GREAVE. ſ. A grove. | Spenſer. 
4 | , To tend grazing . = Milton. GREAVES: [from greves, French. | 75 
* 1 To fecd 1 graue. ] One wo mour for the legs. — 
a. /- | Hel. GRE'CISM. . I graciſmus, Latin.] An 

feeds cattle. fe French.] ; . idiom of the Greek language. 5 
nr le of the fat, Shakeſpeare, GR EE. (. Good-will; farour. Spenſer, 
60 1. The e A ſwelling and GREECE. ſ. [corrupted from degrees. A 
* 1. UIn we the legs, which generally flight of ſteps. hakeſpeare. 


gourdinels 


GREE'DILY, a. [from greedy.) Eagerly ; 
ravenouſly; voraciouſly, enbam. 
GRE EDINESS. ſ. [from greedy.] Rave- 
nouſneſs; voracity; hunger; eagerneſs of 
appetite or deſire. 5 en bam. 
GREPEDY. a. I Snæ diz, Saxon. 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. 


| to a horſe after his journey. 
EASE, v. 4. [from the noun, ] 

1, To ſmear or anoint with greaſe. 
q To bribe; to corrupt with preſents, 

5 FASINESS, J. [from greaſe, ] 3 
ſnneſs. Beyle. 


Nr ASV. a. [from greaſe.] 


1 1 Shakeſpeare, King Charles, 

« by; 1 2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. e Fairfax. 

4 Fat of body; bulky. Shakeſpeare. GREEN, a. ¶ grun, German groen, Dutch.] 

FEAT. 4. [hear, Saxon, ] 1. Having a eolour formed by compound - 

1 1. Large in bulk or number, \ Locke, ing blue and yellow, Pope. 


1 Having any quality in a high degree. 2, Pale; fickly, Shakeſpeare, 


Tillotſon, 


4, Conſiderable in extent or duration, 


$, Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. 


Dryden, 

Wy lg. Noble ; magnanimous. Sidney, 
| 10, Swelling ; proud, Knolles, 
It, Familiar; much acquainted. Bacon, 

I. Pregnant; teeming, May, 


deſcending conſanguinity : as great grand- 
fon is the ſon of my grandſon, Addiſon, 
14 Hard; difficult; grievous, Taylor. 
Mar. / from the adjective.] The 
1 whole; the groſs; the whole in a lump, 
Raleigh. 
\FATBELLIED. a, [great and belly,] 
Pregnant; teeming, Wilkins, 
CREA TEN. v. a. [from great.] To 
wrrandize ; to enlarge. Raleigh, 
ALATHEA'RTED. a. [great and beart.] 
eh ſpirited ; undejeRted, Clarendon, 
ALL. a, [from great.] 
1, In 2 great degree, Milton, 
, Nobly; illuſtriouſſy. Dryden, 
þ Megnanimouſly ; generonſly ; bravely, 
KFATNESS. / [from great.] 
l. Lazeneſs of quantity or number. 
4 Comparative quantity. 
& Pigh degree of any quality, 


Rogers. 
& High place; 
tree, 


dignity; power; influ- 
7 Dryden, Swift, 
; mrelliag pride; affected ſtate, Bacon. 
“ Merit; magnanimity; nobleneſs of 
Nine, Milian. 


Sam. 
4 Important ; weighty. Shakeſpeare. 
6, Chief; principal. Shakeſpeare, 
6, Of high rank ; of large power. Pope, 
J. Iloſtrious; eminent, Feremiah, 


GREE'NBROOM. /. A fhrub, 


13, lt is added in every ſtep of aſcending or GREE NCLOTH. /. 


Locke, | 


3. Flouriſhing ; freſh; undecayed. 
4. New; freſh as, a green wound. 


; : 8 
5 Not dry. ooter. 
6. Not roaſted; half raw. Watts. 
7. Unripe; immature; young, Shakeſp, 

GREEN, /. | 

I. The green colour. Dryden, 
2. A graſſy plain. Milton. 
3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. Dryden. 


To GREEN. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


make green. Thomſon, 
A board or court of 
juſtice held in the counting-houſe of the 
king's houſehold, for the taking cognizance 
of all matters of government and juſtice 
within the king's court-royal. Di&#, Bacon. 


GREENEYED.a. [green and eye.] Having 


eyes coloured with green, Shakeſpeares 

GRE'ENFINCH. . A kind of bird; 
: Mortimer. 

GRE'ENFINCH. /. A kind of fiſh. 
GREENGAGE. ſ. A ſpecies of Prux. 
GRE'ENHOUSE. /. [green and bouſe,] A 

houſe in which tender plants are ſheltered, 
GRE'ENISH, a, | from green. ] Somewhat 

green. Spenſer, 
GRE'ENLY, a. from green. ] - 

1. With a greeniſh colour. 

2. Newly ; freſhly. 

3- Immaturely, 

4+ Wanly; timidly. 
GRE'ENNESS. /. [from green.] 
1. The quality of being green; viridity. 

2. Immaturity ; unripeneſs. Sidney. 

3. Freſhneſs ; vigour. | South. 

4. Newneſs. 


GRE'ENSICKNESS, /. 


Shakeſpeare, 


r d 7. 
[green an gen! 


The diſeaſe, of maids, ſo called from the 
paleneſs which it produces. Arbutbnar. 
2 . [green and fevard.] 


GRE ENSWORD. 5 The turf on which 
__ graſs grows. ' » Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
CRE'EN WEED. /. [green and weed, ] Dyers 

weed. | 


' 'GRE'ENWOOD. f. [green and word. A 
wood conſidered as it appears in the ſpring + 


or ſummer, 3 _ Dryden. 
To GREET, v. 4. [grater, Latin; gnexan, 

Saxon. |] r ESRD 
1. To addreſs at meeting. Donne, 


. To addreſs in whatever manner. 


3. To ſalute in kindneſs or 
4. To congratulate, 
5. To pay compliment at a diſtance, - 


reſpet. Dryd. 


6. To meet, as thoſe. do who go to pay 
congratulations. 


o GREET, v. z. To meet and- 


- 
„ 


ſalute. 


GREE “TER. /. [from the verb.] He who 
greets. 
CGREE'TING, f. [from greet.] Salutation 
at meeting, or compliments at a diftance, 
— GREEZE, f. A flight of Reps. Shakeſpeare, 
GCRE'GAL. a. [grex, gregis, Latin. | Be- 
longing to a flock. Die. 
GREGARIOUS. a. [| gregarivs, Latin. ] 
Going in flocks or herds, | ay. 
CRE'MIAL, 4. [gremium, Lat.] Pertain- 
ing to the lap. us Dif, 
GRE'NADE, A little hollow globe or 
ball about two inches in diameter, which, 
being filled with fine powder, as ſoon as it 
is kindled, flies into ſhatters, to the damage 
of all that ſtand near. „ 
GRENADIER. ſ. [ grenadier, French; from 
grenade.] A tall foot-foldier of whom 
_ there is one company in every regiment, 
CRENA'DO, ſ. See GRENADE. 
GREUT, ſ. A kind of tojhle body. 
GREW. The preterite of grow. Dryden, 
GREY. a. {pris, French.] See Gravy. 
GRE'YHOUND. /. [xpigbund, Sax.] A 


Grew, 


GRYEVANCE, ;. 


* 


2. The cauſe 
70 GRIEVRE. . as 
afflict; to hurt, 
To GRIEVE. 2. 


2 = 


| from. Bat 
1. A ſtate of Aden 2 


of uneaſ neſt. 
[grever, French] 


| #. To be in nds bag t! 
ſomething paſt; to mourn; a, % 
for the death of aan den * 

ur apo? he. GRIN 
ſorrow ; forrowfully, ** | To rt 


GRIE'VOUS. a. {gravis, Latin, 


| Shakeſpeare, 4 


Spenſer, : 
Shakeſpeare. ._ at 
GRIE'VOUSLY./ad. I from 


pe. 


Shakeſpeare. 


GRIE'VOUSNESS. |, [from grieva:] 


1. Afflictive; painful; hard to be b. 


2. Such as cauſes forrow, 
3+ Expreſſing a great degree of uefa 
4. Atrocious; . Sbabeſ 
5. Sometimes uſed adverbially in beg 
guage. ; baten 


1. Painfully; with pain. Peg 
2. With diſcontent z with ill-will, Tu 


3. Calamitouſſy; miſerably, Hy 
4. Vexatiovuſly. 


1 4 


row 3 pain. 


li 
GRIFFIN. 2 f. Coed. ] A fabled ani INI 
GRI'FFON. | ſaid to be generated w | 


eagle. 


GRIG. /. [ kricke, Bavarian, a little duck 


To GRILL. v. n. grille, a grate, Fre 
GRI'LLADE. ,. {from 
To GRYLLY, v. a. {from grill] 


GRIM. a. nimma, Saxon. ] 


GRIMACE. /. French; from grin, 


GRIMA'LKIN, ſ. [gris, French; and / 
lin.] An old cat, P | 
GRIME. 


To GRIME: v. 4. [from the own] 


tall fleet dog that chaſes zn fight, Sidney. 
RICE. . 

1. A little pig. Gouldman. 

2. A ſtep of preeze. Shakeſpeare. 
To GRIDE, v. n. [gridare, Italian. | To 

cut. Milton. 
GRIDELIN. a, A colour mixed of white 

and red. Dryden. 


GRUDIRON. ſ. {grind, Iſlandick. a grate, 
and iron.] A portable grate. Sfeclator. 
GRIEF. ſ. [from gricve. } 
1. Sorrow; trouble for ſomething paſt. 
2. [Grief, Fiench.] Diſeate; grievance 


the lion and eagle, and to have the 
and-paws of the lion, and the wings of 
1 5 Pac 


1. A ſmall eel. 
2. A merry creature. [Suppoſed 
Greek. ] 


To broil on a gridiron, — 
N [from grill]! Ay! 
broiled on the gridiron. | 

Tot 
raſs; to hurt, Hadi 
1. Having a countenance of terrourz 


rible, 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. 


Da 05 
Sake) 


1.-A diſtortion of the countenance 
habit, affectation, or inſolence, 9 
2. Air of affeQation. ; . Gra 


2 5 2 Va 
dirt; to ſully deeply. Soak] 
GRVYMLY.ad, [from grim.] 
1. Horribiy; hideoully, ©  . Said 
2. Sourly ; ſullenly. _ Slate 
GRIMNESS. ſ. I from grin. ] Be 
trightfulneſs of viſage. 


To GRIN, v. 3. Izhenman, Sara,] 


o 


| together and withdraw 
ro ſet the teeth Shakeſpeare. 


e lips. u 
To fix be leihen n 208b See peer 
[from the verb, ] The act of 
ng the teeth. © * bn 
E ſ (8099s zjnene, ron. _ 

ez a traps e . 
ND. v, 4. preter. I ground ; part. 
wand, I hin dan, Saxon. ] 


Bentley. 

ſharpen or ſmooth, Herbert. 

: þ To * againſt another, Bacon, 
” To haraſs; to to oppreſs. Addiſon, 


RIND, v. u. To perform the act of 
ing; to be moved as in grinding. 
2 . [from grind. 

| One that grinds, | 

The inftrument of grinding. Sachs. 
The back tooth. Bacon. 
INDLESTONE, f. [from ? and 
INDSTONE, 17 fone. he ſtone 
which edged inſtruments are ſharpened, 
_ J. [from grin, ] He that 


* 
[NNINGLY, ad, [from prin.] ith 
pianing laugh. Ainſworth, 


he P, J. A ſmall ditch, 

os of RIPE, V. & be bas Gothick, « 

5% To hold with the fingers cloſed, 

duck . 
[Grizer, French. ] To catch eagerly; 

d ere. | Shakeſpeare. 
To cloſe ; to clutch, 8 Pope, 

Fre Jo pinch; to preſs 5 to ſqueeze. 


Dryden. 
RIPE. v. 2. To pinch the belly. 

Dryden, 
IP. / [from the verb.] 


my hold; ſeizure of the hand or 
Dryden, 
ur; 3. preſſure. Dryden. 


Vppreflionz cruſhing power, 


Ince {Plaral,] Belly- ach ; colick, Floyer. 
| "Z J [from gripe, ] Oppreſſor; 


Gra aurton, 
and POLY, ad, [from RG With 
; i in the guts, Bacon, 
ech LE, | A priping miſer. Spenſer, 
Valk SMBER. /. Uled by Milton far am- 
un.] i 
bake L. / A ep, or ſcale of 1 
Shakeſpeare, 
balef KIN, . [griſgin, roaſt meat, Iriſh, ] 
Lok be denen of a hog broiled, 
ig NV. id. [xp plu, Saxon, ] Dreadful ; ; 
q I, ; Ndeous, Addiſon, 


+ urr, Saxon, 4: 


GRYSTLY. a. [from 
GRIT. . {anfees;/ Shs 


To reduce any thing to powder by fric- 


Shakeſpeare, 
Afiition; pinching diftreſs, Otwoay. 


RPO 


3 gorn tobe grounlck. Tuer. 


; prbviſion-. Sci. 


oRI'STLE: 1. [zpuprle, 82205. A a, 
J ee 


tilage. 


1. The coarſe part of meal. 
2. Oats huſked; or coarſely ground. 
3. Sand; rough hard particles, Phil; 
4. Grits are foſſils found in minute ma ve 
forming together a powder; the- ſeveral 
particles of which are of no determinate” 
ſhape, but ſeem the rudely broken frag- 
ments of larger maſſes 5 not to be diſſolv- 
ed by water, but retaining their figure, 
and not cohering into a maſs, - Hill, 
GRFTTINESS. /. {from gritty. ] Sandinefs ; 3 
the quality of abouhUing in rie. 


MN Mortimer, 

GRI'TTY. a. [from grit]. Full of hard 
- particles, Newton. 
GRTZ ELIN. 2. [More properly gridelin.] 
Pale red, Temple, 


GRFZZLE, ſ. [from gris, gray griſaille, 
French.] A mixture of white and black; 1 


e 
GRI' ZZLED. a. Len erl. Inter- 
ſperſed with gray. Dryden. 


GRTZZLY, a. [from gris, gray 3 French, 1 


Somewhat gray. Bacon. 
To GROAN. v. n. [znanan, Saxon. ] To 

breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, as in pain or 

agony. N Popes 
GROAN, f. J. (from: the verb. 

1. Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty? 

2. An hoarſe dead ſound, Shakeſpeare. 
GRO*ANFUL, a, [groan and _ Sad; 

- agonizing, Spenſer. 
GROAT, J. [groot, Datch.] 

1. A piece valued at four pence, 

2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſam, 

3. GroATS. Bun that have the hulls ta- 

ken off. Ai inſworth, 
GRO'CER. /. [from groſs, a large quantity. 

A man who buys and ſells tea, ſugar and 


plums and ſpices. Watts, 
GROCERY, J. [from grocer.] Grocers 
ware, Clarendon, 
GRO'GERAM, ſ. [gros grain, French, ] 
GRO/GRAM, Stuff woven with a 
GRO'GRAN, 7 large woof and a rough 
ile. 
GROIN, . The part next the — 


GRO'MWELL. he Gromill, or graymill, 


A plant, Miller, 


GROOM. ſ. [grom, Dutch, ] 
1. A boy; a waiter; a ſervant, 


Fairfax. 
2. A young man, _ Fairfax, 
3. A man newly married. Dryden. 


GROOVE, 


1 — — — 
marr ——ůp— — 


e ] :R u 
—B—— , — — 


— 5 — 
= 3. * -> — 8 
Nr — - 


: 1 * 8 ; 
*%. * * 


GROOVE. ” [from grave * ; rer 
1. A — 4 — or mow 3 Boyle. 


2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
To GROOVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


To cut hollow. Swift. 
To GROPE. v. . [znapan, Saxon. ] To 
feel where one cannot ſee,  , - . Sandys, 


To GROPE. v. 4. To ſearch by feeling in 
a 8 dark. 0 a ö wife. 
: ſearches . dark. . | ft 


GE 9055 a. [ gros, French; graf Ita- 
lian. ] : 1 
1. Thick; bulky. Baker. 

2. Shameful; unſeemly, Hooker. 
3. Intellectually coarſe; palpable; impure ; 
. unrefined. Smalridge, 


4. Inelegant ; diſproportionate in bulk. 
5. Thick; not refined; not pure. 
1 13 | Ta Bacon, 
6. Stupid; dull, Watts, 
7. Coarſe; rough ;- oppoſite to delicate, 


x Wotton, 
8. Thick; fat; bulky. 
GROSS. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. The main body; the main force, , 
* f Addiſon. 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into 
- ats ſeveral parts. Hooker, 
3. Not individual, but a body together. 
7 =; i 10 nen 
4. The chief part; the main maſs. 
1 ; Bacon, 
5. The number of twelve dozen, Locke. 
GRO'SSLY. ad. [from gro. ! : 
1. Bulkily ; in bulky parts; coarſely. 
2. Without ſubtilty; without art; with- 
out delicacy, _____ Newion, 
GRO'SSNESS. ſ. {from groſs. ] 
1. Coarſeneſs ; not tenuity ; thickneſs, 
2. Inelegant fatneſs; unwieldy corpulence. 
3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy. 


GROT. g. [grette, French; grotta, Italian. ] 


A cave; a cavern for coolneſs and plea- 
ſure. Toy | Prior. 
CROTE'SQUE. a. [groteſgue, French. ] 


. Diſtorted: of figure; unnatural, Pape. 


GRO T TO. .. [ grotte, French.] A cavern 


or cave made for coolneſs; Woedevard, 
GROVE. . [from grove. ] A walk covered 
by trees meeting above, . Glanville. 


To GRO'VEL. v. n. [gruſde, Iflandick, flat 


up on the face, | 


1. To lie prone; to creep low on the 


ground, Spenſer. 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity, 
8 Addiſon, 
GROUND, f. Iznund, Saxen. ] | 
1. The earth, conſidered as ſolid or as 


low. Milton. 
2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air or 


waler, Dryden, 


3. Landz 


are ſupported, 


9 PM country. as: wits o 
4. e as 

* um; eſtate; poſſeſſon. Den jof 
| 6. The floor or level of the 5 . 


FLAT! 


7+ Dregs; lees ; fæces. 5 


8. The firſt ſtratum of pal den W. 


BY i 75. ABST Hilewil 
9. 'The fundamental ſubſtance: 4d 
Which the. additional or rnd 5 


. 

10. The plain ſong; t f 
deſcants — ca" ng " may 
11. Firſt hint; firſt traces of 2 
12. The firſt principles of knowledge 
13. The fundamental cauſe; J 
14. The field or place of action. Dar 
15. The ſpace occupied by an arny wth 
fight, advance, or retire, Dae 
16. The intervening ſpace between 
flyer and purſuer, Addi 
17. The ſtate in which one is with reel 
to opponents or competitors, 
18. State of progreſs or receſſion, Dy 
19. The foil to fet a thing eff. 


To GROUND. ». a; [from the noun, 
2. To fix on the ground, Ronll 
2. To found as upon cauſe or principh 4 
3: To ſettle in firſt principles or lime 
of knowledge. E 
GROUND, The preterite and part, nul. 


rind, 3 * 
GRO UND- ASH. ſ. A ſaplin of aß tf 
from the ground. ! | Mertin | 4 


GRO'UND-BAIT.. . from grand 
bait.] A bait made of barley or malt bg 
ed, thrown where you angle. Mal 

GRO'UND-FLOOR, /, [ground and fx 
The lower ſtory of a houſe, 

GRO'UND-IVY. ſ. Alehoof, or tundo 

GRO'UND-OAK, /. [ground and u 
ſaplin oak. _ 

GRO'UND-PINE. ſ. A plant. 

GRO'UND-PLATE. . * architeftu 
The outermoſt pieces of timber lying 
or near the ground, and framed inte 
another with mortiſes and * 


REA 


cw. or... 
1. The ground on which any buildin 
placed, 2 did 
2. The ichnography of a building 
GRO'UND-RENT. /. Rent paid fat 
privilege of building on they 8 
ground. | Arbutl 
GRO'UND-ROOM, . A room * 
level with the ground. . 
GRO'UNDEDLY. ad. [from go " 
Upon firm 3 GROUND 


PRI PER =, ds 1 ww OS So—2 


3 


7 


6 R O 
bo UNDLESS. 4. [from r Voi Void 


engl Essl v. ad. [from — 


'UNDLE 
=_— reaſon ; ; without cauſe, 


N 0 UNDLESSN ESS. ſ. [from e 

FWant of _ reaſon. "from nd orſone 
DLI 

wr uhh eps at the bottom of 

the water. 

One of the vulgar. 

RO'UNDLY. ad. [from Pier, KAY 
pl ſolidly. | 

ide þ E dn and rile, the 


= b. Moon. 


Wn NDSEL. J [ ſenecio, Latin. ]* A 


out ound and work 

R0'UNDWORK. / [gr ] 
d; the firſt ſtratum, 

1, The oY F Dryden, 


fundamentals. Milton, 
. Firſt principle; 0 reaſon. 
Spenſer, 
ROUP, |. [grauppe, French.] A croudz 
2 cluſter; a huddle, Sevife, 


2 GROUP, v. a. [groupper, French.] To 
put into a croud ; to huddle, risr, 


Bor [ 8 ] 
ROUT, ur, axon. | 
W 1, — _ pollard, King. 
4 That which” purges off, Dryden, 
4 A kind of wild apple, 

4 GROW, v. n. preter. grew; part. paſſ. 
grown, znupan, 1 

1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion. 


2, To be produced by vegetation, Abbot. 
| 4. To ſhoot in any particular form, 
| Dryden. 
4 To 1 in ſtature. Samuel. 
„ To come to manhood from infancy, 

6. To iſſue, as plants from a ſoil, 


Dryden, 


. To improve; to make progreſs, Pope, 
9. To advance in any ſtate. 8 
10. To come by degrees, | 02ers, 


n. To come forward; to gather ground. 


ther, Dryden, 
134. To proceed as hou a cauſe, 
To accrue; to be forthcoming, 


Shakeſpeare, 

ts, To adhere; to ſtick together. 
Walton. 
. T) ſwell; a ſea term. Raleigh, 


CROW: R. / /. [from 
grow.] An increaler, 
#OROWL, e. 1. Igrollen, Flemiſh, ] 
. — = like an angry cur, Ellis. 
| O. J. 


he timber next the 


1 The firſt part of an undertaking; the 


ROUSE, /. A kind of owls a moor- 


Wiſdom. 


q. Toincreaſ: in bulk; to become greater. 


n. To be changed from one. ſtate to ano- - 


Hooker, - | 
GRUDGINGLY. ad, [from gucke Un- 


GRU FF. @ 


a v 


2. To murmur; to grumble. 


Cat 


CROWN. The participle paſſive of grow, 


7. 1 _— 9 nh a 
. ered or filled b rowtk of any 
chiag. 9 Proverbs. 
i Arrived at full growth or ſtature. 
4. Become or made by time. | 
GROWTH, . [from grow.] 
1. Vegetation; vegetable life, 
2. Product; thing produced. Miltoz, 
3. Increaſe in number, bulk, EP Wray 
4. Increaſe of n 6 to 181 
turity. 11 
5. Improvement ene Hecker, 


GRO'WTHEAD. from groſs or 12 105 
GROWTNOL. TAS hs 

; A kind of fiſh, Ainſworth, : 
2. An idle lazy fellow. — 2 
20 GRUB. v. 4. grab as, ae 

dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to te by 

+ dens 


ry: 
RUB. /, {from grabbing , or mining,] ] 
4 11 work — eats holes A bo- 
a 
2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf, Carew. 
To GRU*BBLE, v. . e, Gunman 
To feel in the dark. Dryden, 
GRU/BSTREET, . The name of a {treet 
in London, much inhabited by writers of 
| ſmall kiſtories, diftionaries, and 3 
poems; whence any mean uction is 
called grubftries; | 4 * Gay, 
To GRUDGE, v. 2. 8 Welſh.] 
1. To envy; to ſee any acvantuge of ano- 
ther with di ſcontent. Sidney. 
2. To give or take „ Addiſos, 
To GRUDGE. v. . 
1. To murmur; to repine. Hooker, 
2. To be unwilling; to be reluctant. 


Raleigh, 
3. To be envious, amet, 
4. To wiſh in ſecret, ryden, 


5. To give os hive uneaſy remains. 4s 


GRUDGE. £ [from the verb.] 
1. Old quarrel; 4nveterate ENF, 
2. Anger z ill-will. 5 Swift. 8 
3- Unwillingneſs to benefit. 

4. Envy; edium 5 invidious 3 


g 6 Ben Fobnſon, 
5. Remorſe of conſcience. © 

6. Some little commotion, or forerunner 
of a diſeaſe, Ainſaoorth, 


willingly 3 malignantly. 
GRU'EL, J. [greelle, French,] Food made 
by boiling oatmeal in water. JArbuthnot, 
3. [ groff, Dutch. J Sour of aſpect; 
harſh-of manners. ddiſon. 
GRU'FFLY, ad, [from 2 a 
ruggedly, . 
9 K c RT. | 
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 GRU/MLY, ad. [from grum.] Sullenly 3 3. A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe. Not 


CRU'NSEL, ſ. [uſually groundf/.] The The office of a guardian, 


| GRUTCH. . [from the verb.] Malice ;.ill> 2. Something to be caught to a mat's 


ova _s 


GRU'FFNESS, /. [from gruff.] Ruggedneſs . A man, or body of me, d 
of mien, 1 4 e is to watch. or wen, whoſe 1 
GRUM. a. [from grumble.] Sour; ſurly, © 2. A ſtate of caution';' Wilance, 


7 f 1 8 DF . 0 8 
o GRU'MBLE. v. n. [ grommelen, Dutch. 3. Limitation ; anticinat: malig 
1. To murmur * „ 2 An ornamental has Pe 
2. To growl ; to ſnarl. Dryden. 5. Part of the hilt of * 5 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle. Nove. GUARDAGE,. ſ. {from guard, 
GRU'MBLER. ſ. [from grumble.] One that | wardſhip, | 4 
grumbles; a murmurer. + Sift, prep mn etl One who ny by 
GRU'MBLING. ſ. | from grumble.] A mur- GUARDIAN, ſ. I gardien, Freach | 
muring through diſcontent. Shakeſpeare. .- 1. One that has the care of an «, , 
GRUME. . —— French z. , 8 * 
Lat.] A chick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid; 2. One to whom the 


ad 
care preſeryz 
2 clot. j * my 


of any thing is committed, Shat 


moroſely. | S uARDIAN of the Spiritualtie, Mg 
CRUMMEL. /. [/icboſpermum, Latin.] An whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction of any 
herb. | i | Ainſevorth. ceſe is committed, during the wad 

GRU'MOUS. a, [from grume.] Thick; the ſee. 
clotted. Arbuthnot. GUA'RDIAN, 4. Performing the "Mo 
GRU'MOUSNESS. ſ. | from grumous.] a kind protector or ſuperintendant, + 
- Thickneſs of a coagulated liquor. | "4 3:3 D 
Wiſeman. GUARDIANSHIP, f | from pu 
E 


lower part of the building. Milton. GUARDLESS, a. [from guard,] Wi 

To GRUNT, v. n. [ grunnio, Latin.] defence. N is ww 20 
Yo GRUNTLE.h To murmur like a GUA'RDSHIP, ſ. {from guard.) 

hog. | 1. Care; protection. | 
GRUNT, ſ. [from the verb.] The noiſe 2. [Guard and ſpbip.] A king fi 
4 a Hogs "TS | Dryden, guard the coat. 

UNTER. ſ. from grant. GUATAVA.7 , * 

1. He that Lebe nk | . GUATVA. 4 A plant, 

2. A kind of fiſh, Ainſworth, GUBERNA'TION, . | gubernatio, Ly 


 GRUNTLING. /. [from grunt.] A young Government; ſuperintendency, } 
LL. 5, GUDGEON, /. [gujor, French.) 
To GRUTCH, v. a. To envy; to repine. 1. A ſmall fith found in brooks Mf 

; | Ben Johnſon, rivers, 


will, Hudibras, diſadvantage. State 
CRY. /. Any thing of little value. Dif, GUERDON. ſ. [guerdon, French.) A 
GUAIA'CUM, { A phyſical wood, ward; a recompence. K 
GUARANTE'E. 


1 fe Iguarant, French.] A To GUESS, v. 3. {ghbifſen, Dutch. 
power who — pe to ſee ſtipulations 1. To conjecture; to judge without 
performed, | South, certain principles of judgment. Ra 
To GUA'RANTY, v. a. [| guarantir, 2. To conjectore rightly. Kili 
French.] To undertake that ſtipulations . To GUESS, v. 4. To hit vpon by 
ſhall be performed. | C dent. | . 
To GUARD. v. 4. {garder, French; from GUESS, f. [from the verb.] Come 
Ward. | judgment without any poſitive of d 
1. To watch by way of defence and fecy- grounds. 18 | 


rity. 1 GUE'SSER, ſ. {from gueſs.] Conjea 
2. To protect; to defend. Waller, One who judges without certain K 
3. To preſerve by caution, Addiſon, ledge. 

4. To provide againſt objections. GUE'SSINGLY. ad. [from gu! np] | 


: Broome, jecturally; uncertainly. 
5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or orna- GUEST. f. Igerr, zirr, Saxon.] F 
mental borders, Shakeſpeare, I. One egtertajned in the boa ul 
To GUARD. v. n. To pe in a ſtate of cau- ther. : 
tion or defence, | Collier, 2. A ſtranger z one who comes 2 
GUARD. / . garde, F rench.] „„ — | Gul 


„„ . GUM 


corrupt. Thomſen, 


| % Chamber of enter- 2. Wicked; 
re / Mark. 2 Td from Guinea, a country in 
— . [gorgoliare, Italian. Africa abounding with gold.] A gold . 
| pt — 4 — coin valued at one and twenty 10 


arrow veſſel. GUI'NEADROPPER. ſ. One who cheats 
1 k [from guide.] The reward - by dropping guinea 
8 me '— GUTNEAHEN. {, A ſmall Indian hen. 
FD ANCE, ſ [from guide.] 3 _ NEAPEPPER. ſ. { capſicum, Latin.] A 
| | ers, plant. er, 
FOE. » a, Iguider, French. ] 1 GUTNEAPIG. /. A ſmall animal with a 
Jo direct. South, pig's ſnout. - | 
Jo govern by counſel ; to inſtru, Pſa/, GUISE, ſ. Iguiſe, F rench. / EN 
10 regulate 3 to ſuperintend. 1. Manner; mien habit. Fairfax, 

Decay of Piety. 2. Practice; cuſtom ; property. 2 

bk. [. (guide, French. 5 3. External appearance; dreſs. emple. 
1 One who directs another in his way. GUITAR. fe I gbitara, Italian.] A firinged 
one who directs another in his con- inſtrument of mufick, - Prior. 


ray. 


bl. 8 _ GULCH. : fe [from gulo, Latin.] A 
. Director; regulator. Hooker, GU'LCHIN. little glutton. Skinner, 
[DELESS, a, [from gxide.] Without a GULES, a, [perhaps from geule, the throat. ] 


ide, Dryden. Red, in heraldry, | Shakeſpeare, 
VIDER, J [from guide.] Director; re- GULF, /. | golfo, Italian. ] 5 


bulator; guide, South, 1. A bay; an opening into land, 


DON. /. {French.] A ftandardbearer 3z- _ | a Knolles, 

\ fandard, HR | 2. An abyſs; an unmeaſurable depth. 
Wit LD. / {y:tÞpctp, Saxon. J A ſociety; _. © Spenſer, 
d corporation 3 a fraternity. Coxvel. . 3. A whirlpool; a ſucking eddy. Shakeſp, 
ILE, / [guille, old French. ] Deceitful 4. Any thing inſatiable. Shakeſpeare. 
konning; inſidious artifice, Milton. GULF V. a. {[trom gulf.] Full of gulfs or 
ILE FUL. a. { guile and full.] whirlpools, : Pope 


; Wily ; infidious 3 miſchievouſly artful. To GULL. v. a. [| zuiller, Fr. to cheat. ] To 
Heoker. Dryden, trick; to cheat; to defraud, Dryden, 

Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous, GULL. ſ. [from the. verb.] 

Shakeſpeare, - 1. A ſea - bird. ; 4 

NLEFULLY, ad. [from guileful.] Infi- 2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. 

divuſly ; treacherouſly, Mies, wo td x Shakeſpeare, : 

TLEFULNESS, / {from guileful.] Se- 3. A ſtupid animal; one eaſily cheated, 

a treachery 3 tricking cunning. ' | ; Hudibras, 


11 ILELESS, a, [from guile.] Free from GU'LLCATCHER. ſ. [gull and catcb.] A 
ie kceit; without inſidiouſneſs. cheat. 3 Sbaleſpeare. 
| VILER, / [from guile.] One that be- GU'LLER. ſ. [from gull.]J A cheat; an 
ks into danger by inſidious practices. ,, armies | 
| | . Spenſer, GU'LLERY, /. [from gu/l.] Cheat; im- 
WILT, . zur, Saxon. ] poſture, 1 Ainſevorth, 
L . The tate of a man juſtly charged with a GU'LLET. .. ¶ goulet, French.] The throat; 
. time. Hammond. the meat pipe. Dienbam. 


eine; an offence, = Shakeſpeare, To GU'LLY, v. a. To run with noiſe, 

MLTILY, ad. [from guilty.) Without GU'LLYHOLE, ſ. The hole where the 
— Shakeſpeare, gutters empty themſelves in the ſubterra- 
VILTINESS, .. [from guilty.] The ftate |. neous ſewer, 

W being guilty ; ent 569" of crime, GULO'SITY. /. [from guloſus, Lat.] Greedi - 
| Sidney. neſs; gluttony ; voracity. Brown, 
LTI Ess. a. [from guilt.] Innocent 3 To GULP. v. a. [golpen, Dutch.] To ſwal- 
ton crime, Pope. low eagerly; to ſuck down without inter- 
IULLESSLY, ad. [from gailtleſs.] With= .  miffion. 2 Gay. 
_ innocently. GULP. /. [from the verb.] As much as can 

TLESSNESS, 1 from guiltleſs.] In- be ſwallowed at once. More. 
ve, ireedom from crime. X. Charles, GUM. ſ. gummi, Latin. 3 
IY. a. Izilriz, Saxon. ] 1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a 
. chargeabic with a crime; not reſin, in being more viſcid, and diſſolving 
ca.. Shakeſpeare, in aqueous menſtruums. 7 
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20 GUS H. v. n. | go 


s, 


3. tem, Saxon.] The fleſhy covering 
that contains the teeth; 
7 GUM, v.#. To cloſe with gum. Wiſenian, 
GU'MMINESS. / (NO ny. J The ſtate 


— Swift, / 


of deing gummy. ½Viſeman. 
GUMMO'SITY. . [from gummous.] The 
nature of gum 3 gummineis. Fleyer. 


GU'MMOUS. 4. [from gum.] Of the na- 


ture of gum, Weodward, 
GU'MMY.'a. [from zum.] 
1. Conſiſting of gum; of the 8 of 


zum. 


ahi 


2, ProduQtive of gum. 
3. Overgrown with gum. ryden. 
GUN. /. The general name for —. | 


the inftrument from which ſhot is diſ- 
charged by fire. Knolles, Granville. 
GU'NNEL. / [corrupted for gunzoale.] 
GUNNER. f. [from gun. Cannonier; he 
whoſe employment is to manage the artil- 
lery in a fhip. Sbabeſpeare. 
GU'NNERY. ſ. [from gunner.] The ſci- 
ence of artijlery, 
GU'NPOWDER, /. [gun and pozeder,] The 
powder put into guns to be fired. Broan, 
GUNSHOT. . [gun and ſpot.] The reach 
or range of a gun: Dryden. 
GUNSHOT, a, Made by the ſhot of a gun. 
GU N SMITH. ſ. [gun and ſmitb.] A man 
- whoſe trade is to make guns. Mortimer. 
e ſ. [gun and flick.) The ram- 


GU 'NSTOCK. /. [gun and fock.] The 
wood to which the barrel of the gun is 


fixed, Mortimer, 
GU'NSTONE. J. ler and fſone.] The ſhot 
of cannon. Shakeſpeare. 


— 


GU'NWALE, or GU'NNEL ef a Ship, That 


piece of timber which reaches on either 
fide of the ſhip from the half deck to the 
forecaſtle;z this is called the guntoale, 
whether there be guns in the ſhip or no. 
Harris. 
＋ as he [ gurges, Latin.] Whirlpool ; 
ul 


T 


meal, fifted from the io 
To GU'RGLE. v. u. liare, Italian. ] 
To fall or guſh with a laat, as water — 
a bottle. Pope, 
GU'RNARD, T French.] A 
GU RNET. Td kind” of ſea-fiſh, Shakeſp, 
oftelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To flow or ruſh out with violence; not 
20 ſpringin a all ſtream, but in a large 
body, T homfon, 
2. To emit in a copious efluxion. Pope. 
Gust. .. [from the verb.] An emiſfion of 
liquor in a large quantity at once. Harvey. 
GU'SSET../. ¶ gouſſet, French. Any piece 
ſewed on to cloth, in order to ſtrengthen its 


: CU'RGION. . The coarſer part of the 


' GUY. /. [from guide} A tope uſed i 


GUST. ,. [gout French; may 


I. Senſe of taſting, 
2. Height of „ 


3. Love 3 — 2 
4 Turn of fancy; ime th ö 
5. (From be, andick,} | «14 
Violent blaff of wind, ook] vi . 
GU'STABLE. a. gif. Lan,“! MY 
o To be taſted. Ia 1 
2. Pleaſant to the taſe. ., MK 
GUSTA'TION, / Ig, Latin,] 1 ble th 
of taſting, A 


GU'STFUL, 4. [ guf and ful 7 1 
well-taſted. Decay if Bi 
GU'STO. J. Ftalian,} 
1. The reliſh of any thing; the power 
which any thing excites ſenſations in 
. palate. Dif 
2. Intellectual taſte; liking. Dj 
GU'STY. a. [from guſty.]} Stormy; tg 
. Peſtuous, | Sbaleſp 
GUT. /. [Autteln, German] 
1. The long pipe reaching with many 
volutions from the ſtomach to the vent, 
2. The ſtomach; the receptacle of | 
proverbially, Hud 


3+ Gluttony ; love of ni put a1 


To GUT, v. a, [from the noun.] | — 
1. To eviſcerate; to draw; tu exent ſk 1 

2. To plunder of contents, Spe 
GU”"FTATED. a. {from gutta, Latn 


2 Beſprinkled with a drops; dein 2 Ar 
q 

oT R. « [from gutt: a hes 
tin, ] A AL for — N LA 


To GUTTER. v. 4. [fromthe now} 
cut in ſmall hollows. 
To GU'TTLE. v. a. [from gut.] Tv 
luxurioufly ; to gormandiſe. mY 


To GU'TTLE. . 4. (from gat.] Tod e 
low. LE 
GU'TTLER, . {from guttle,) A pi 
eater, 
GU'TFULOUS. . [from gattula, La 
In the form of a ſmall drop, 0 
GU"TTURAL. 4. [guttzrali, Latin. 
nounced in the throat; belonging i 
throat. 
GU "TTURALNESS. . from g 
The quality of being guttural. 
GU'TWORT. /. [gut and wert.] An 


any thing into the ſn 
To GU'ZZLE:; v. 3. Ee 
To gormandiſe; to 


To GUZzZLE. v. a. 70 beben wit 
moderate guſt. 


CG 


GYM 


| 1. A yorman-" 
UELER: /+ [un * Dryden. 
jer, A ſneer; a taunt; 
BE, ſ [ee GIBE.] Shakeſpeare. 
os. . n, To ſneer ; to taunt. Spenſer, 


1. 
— f ICALLY. ad. [from ymna- 


«ally; fitly for ſtrong exer- 
31 Athletically 3 fiti) — 
MNA'STICK. 4. [ puprragints. ] Pertain- 
— exerciſes. Arbuthnot. 
MNICK. 4. [ puperindse ] Such as prac- 
be the atbletick or gymnaſtick excr- 


* 
Niet 


EF 
* 
: 
* 
. 


3. Habit is a power in man of doing any 


HAB 


J in Engliſh, as in other languages, a 
note of aſpiration, ſounded only by a 
1 wong emifion of the breath, with- 
put any conformation of the organs of 
eech, and is therefore by many gramma- 
mans, accounted no letter. The þ in Eng- 
In is ſcarcely ever mute at the beginning 
f word; 28, bouſe, | 
N ect. ba, Latin] | 
J. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurprize, ſud- 
ten queſtion, or ſudden exertion, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
4 An expreſſion of laughter. ryden, 
UK. j, A fiſh, Ainfevorths 
{BEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writs 
which a man, indicted of ſome treſpaſs, 
being laid in priſon for the ſame, may have 


it of the King's Bench, thereby to re- 


move himſelf thither at his own coſts, 


Corvel, 


IERDASHER, /. One who ſells ſmall 

nes; a pedlar, Bacon, 

BERDINE, . A dried ſalt cod, 

Ainſworth, 

BERCEON, /. {baubergeon, F rench. ] 
Amour to cover the neck and breaſt, 

| Hudibras, 


, Bacon, 
ilitate. ] 
Bacon. 
Fa- 

I pcwer. SE 3 
IR, , [babitus, Latin.) 
. State of any thing; as, habit of body. 
& Heß; accoutrement, Dryden. 


61 v 


GYMNOSPE'RMOUS, a. i[yyzw@- and 
S igha.] Having the ſeeds naked. 
GY*'NECOCRASY. f. S h Pets 
ticoat government; female power. 
GYRA'TION, . yro, Latin.] The act 
of turning any thing about. Newton, 
GYRE. ſ. [gyras, Latin,] A circle deſcrib- 
ed by any thing going in an orbit. 


GYVES. . [ Y, Welſh.] 

chains Ls — | Ben Fobnſon, 

To GYVE, v. 4. To fetter; to ſhackle, + 
| | Sbaleſpeare. 


HA C 


thing acquired by frequent doing, Locke, 
4. Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe. South, 
To HA'BIT, v. a. [from the noun.} To 
dreſs; to accoutre; to array. Clarendon, 
HA'*BITABLE. a. [ habitable, Fr.] Capable 


of being dwelt in, Donne. 


NA BITABLENESS. ſ. [from bebitable.] 
Capacity of being dwelt in. More. 
HA'BITANCE. ſ. ¶babitatis, Latin.] Dwel- 
ling; abode, : Spenſer. 
HA'BITANT, /. [habitant, French.] Dwel- 
ler; one that lives in any place. Pape, 
HABITA'TION, ſ. [habitatien, French. 
1. The act of dwelling ; the Kate of a place 
receiving dwellers. | 
2. Place of abode; dwelling, Milton. 
HABIT A'TOR. ſ. ¶Latin.] Dweller; inha- 
bitant. Brown, 
HABI'TUAL. a. [babitye/, Fr.] Cuſtomary g 
accuſtomed ; inveterate, South, 
HABITUALLY. ad. [from babituel.] Cuſ- 
tomarily; by habit. Arbutbnes. 
HA BITU DE. ſ. Ibabitudo, Latin. ] 


1. Relation; reſpect. Hale,” 
2. Familiarity 3 converſe ; Homes inter- 


cCourſe. 8 ryden 
3. Long cuſtom; habit; inveterate uſe. 
4. The power of doing any thing acquired 


by frequent repetition, Dryden. 
HA BN AB. ad, [hap ne hap,] At random 3 - 


at the,mercy,of chance. Hudibras. 


To HACK. v. a, Chaccan, _— N By 
idney. 


2. To cut, into ſmall pieces ; to 


2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with befitations | 


To HACK, v. 3, To turn backney or pro- 
a 


3 EE: 


Sandys. 
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BHA'CKLE. , Raw filk; any filmy ſub- 


ſtance unſpun. Walton. 


To HA'CKLE, v. a, [from back.] To dreſs 


flax, 


 HA/CKNEY. /. [hacnai, Welſh. ] 


1. A pacing horſe. 
2. A hired horſe, hired horſes being uſu- 
ally taught to pace. Bacon, 


4 3. A hireling; a proſtitute, Roſcommon. 
12 4. Any cia th out for hire. Pope. 


5. A thing much uſed; common. Harvey, 
To HA'CKNEY. v. a. [from the noun,] 
To practiſe in one thing; to accuſtom to 
the road. Shakeſpeare. 
HA'CQUETON, ſ. [haguet, old French.] 
Some piece of armour. ' Spenſer. 
HAD. The pteterite and part. paſſ. of have. 
HA'DDOCK. ſ. [ bador, French. ] A ſeafiſn 


of the cod kind. Carew. 


HAFT. ſ. [ pæpr, Saxon.] A handle; 
that part of an inſtrument that is taken in- 
to the han. Dryden. 

To HAFT, v. a. [from the noun,] To ſet 

in a haft. e 

HAG. ſ. [ pæzerre, a goblin, Saxon, ] 

1. A fury; a ſhe monſter, 

2. A witch; an enchantrefs, Shakeſpeare. 

3. An old ugly woman, Dryden. 

To HAG. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

torment; to haraſs with terrour. | 


; G , Hudibras, 
HA'GARD. . [hagard, French. ] 


1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable, 


| . Spenſer. 
3, x Lia German.] Lean, L*Eftrange, 
3. [Hage, Welſh,.] Ugly; rugged; de- 
formed. Smith. 
HA'GGARD. . 5 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable, 
. | | Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſpecies of hawk, andys, 
HA'GGARDLY. a. {from baggard.] De- 
formed; ugly. Dryden 


| G 
'HA'GGESS, ſ. [from hog or back.] A maſs 
of meat incloſed in a membrane. fy 

HA'*GGISH, a. [from hag.] Of the na- 

ture of a hag ; deformed ; horrid, a 

: ö Shakeſpeare. =} 


DT HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from buckle 


or back.] To cut; to chop; to mangle. 


To HA'GGLE. v. n, To be tedious in a 


. bargain; to be long in coming to the price, 


HA'GGLER. /. [from haggle.] 


1. One that cuts. | : 5 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
HA'GIOGRAPHER, /. Ay and yeapw,] 

A holy writer. The Jews divide the holy 

ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament into the 
law, the prophets, and the hagiographers. 
HAH. inerj. An expreſſion of tudden ef- 
E tort. —— N RI Dryden, 


3 


HAIL. f. [hagel, de Dy 
4 ns their falling, Drip of 
0 V. u. To pour down a „ 
HAIL. interj. [hel, health, = | 
8 7 — of ſalutation; health | 
0 AlL. V. n. fro a 
—o_ to call wh, Lee — | 
AFLSHOT, . [hail and 6 
H — ttered Med 0 Pe] Sad 
AFLSTONE. /. {bail and fone) 7» 
1 . ſingle das hail, ar 10 
„ 4. from il af 
hail, ö ith _ 
wo 1. [hzp, Saxon, ] 
1. One of the common t of t 
body, With a 3 
hairs have each a round bulbous rodt wh; 
lies pretty deep in the ſkin, and wh 
draws their nouriſhment from theſurroug 
ing humours ; that each hair cob 
five or fix others, wrapt up in a con 
tegument, Lun 
2. A ſingle hair, —_ 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall, 
Sbateſ 
4+ Courſe; order; grain, Sbaleſe 
HA'TRBRAINED, à. [rather bare- ran 
Wild; irregular, 


i" 


HA'IRBEL. J. The name of a flower; f 


hyacinth. | 


HA'IRBREADTH. /, {bair and raul 


A very ſmall diſtance. 
HA'IRCLOTH. /. ¶ bair and doth, 


made of hair, very rough and prickly, ud 


_ ſometimes in mortification. . Gn 
HAIRLA'CE, 6 [ hair and lace.] Theh 
tne 


with which the women tie up their hal 


HA'IRLESS. a. | from hair, ] Without bl 
HA'IRINESS, ſ. {from bairy.] The f 


of being covered with hair, 
HA'IRY. a. [from bair.] 
1. Overgrown with hair. alete 
2. Conſiſting of hair. n 


HAK E. ſ. A kind of fiſh, — ( 


HAK Of. ſ. [from bake.) A kind off 


HAL. ſ. The Saxon Pealle, i. e. 4M 


HA'LBERD. ſ. {belebarde, French.) 
battle- ax fixed to a long pole. Pp 


HA'LBERDIER. ſ. [balebardirr, Frea 


One who is armed with a halberd, 


HA'LCYON. ſ. { halcyo, Latin,] a 
is 


breeds in the ſea: t 


calm during her incubation. Sbabeſſe 
HA'LCYON. a, {from the noun. Pat 


quiet; till. | 
HALE. a. Healthy; ſound; beg 


To. HALE, o. a. {halen, Dotch.] Tod 


. \ woe Bri 
by force to pull vio ent! Harch. 
HA LER. J. {frotd bale] Hs d ful 


bales, 


Ir. / 


BAL 


Saxon. 3 : 

pur. / 3 part J twoz an equal 
Ty Ben Fobnſon. 

It ſometimes has a plural fignification 
* number is divided. _ 
Arr. ad. In part; equally. | = 
11F.BLOOD, . One not born - , 
ine father and mother. oc te. 
F. LOODED. 4. [ balf and Blood. ] 
Mean; degenerate, | Shakeſpe Wes 
[F.FACED. a. [half and faced, } Show- 
ing only part of the face. Shakeſpeare. 
lr. HEARD. a. Imperfectly heard. 
I. MOON. /. The moon in its appear- 
ance when at half increaſe or decreaſe, 
LF-PENY, J. plural balf-pence. [ half 
and peny,] A copper coin, of wu = 
T eny. ry en, 
PIKE, ſ. [half and pike. ] The ſmall 
zike carried by officers. Tatler. 
IF. Sk AS over. A proverbial expreſſion 
for any one far advanced. It 38 commonly 
ſed of one half drunk. | Dryden, 
F. SPHERE. /. [half and ſphere.) He- 
milphere, Ben Johnſon, 
IF. STRAINED. a. [| half and ftrained, ] 


SWORD, /. Cloſe fight. 
| 3 Shakeſpeare, 

LF-WAY, ad, [balf and zuay.] In the 
middle, ranville. 
F. WIT. ,. [Daf and wwit.] A block- 
hed; a fooliſh fellow. Dryden, 
BUT. / A fort of fiſh. Ainſworth, 
oo. /. Our bleſſed lady. Spenſer, 
LIMASS, ſ. I palig and maſs.] The 
aſt of All ſouls, Shakeſpeare. 


porous ; fumous, 
I. pal, Saxon, ] 
. A court of juttice, 
4, A manour-houſe ſo called, becauſe in it 
vere held courts for the tenants, 

| Addiſon, 
Ide publick room of a corporation. 
& The firſt large room of a houſe, 
| a Milton. 
LELUJAH, f, I. D * ye 
l Lend. A ſong of thankſgiving. Milton, 
100, interj, { allons, let us go ! Fr.] A 
Ford of encouragement when dogs are let 
ue on their game. Dryden. 
BA LLOO. v. 3. [ hater, French. ] To 


Boyle, 


(74 after the dogs, 7 

HALLOO, », : 7 9920 
. To encourage with ſhouts, | Prior, 
z Tochaſe with ſhouts, Shakeſpeare, 
þ To «all or ſhout to, . Shakeſpeare. 


PHALLOW, v. a, | 
on, holy,] ke [ Palz1an, Pal, Sax - 


þ To conſecrate 3 to make holy. Hooker, 


HALM. f. [Pealm, Saxon.] Straw. 
HALO. ſ. A red circle round the ſun or 


th | To fail; to faulter, 
HALT, a. [from the verb.] Lame crip- 


Halſ-bred ; imperfect, Dryden, 


ILITUOUS, ad. [balitus, Latin. ] Va- 


HAM 


2. To reverence as holy: as, hallowed be 


thy name. 


HALLUCINA'TION. / [hallucinatiog Lat. 


Errour; blunder ; miſtake, - Addiſons 


moon. Newton, 


HA'LSENING, a. [ als, German.] Sound- 
Car 


ing barſhly. 


7 ew; 
HA'LSER. ſ. [from Þalr, neck, and reel, 
A 


Saxon, à rope.] A 
cable. 8 | 


rope leſs than a 


To HALT, v. n, [Pealr, Saxon, lame.) 


1. To limp; to be lane. Dryden, 
2. To ſtop in a march. | Addiſon, 


Aadiſon. 
3. To heſitate; to ſtand dubious. 


pled. 


HALT. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. The act of limping; the manner of 
limping. - ER SEM 
2. | Alte, French.] A top in a march, 


HA'LTER. /. [from Halt.] He who limps, 
HA'LTER. /. EXE" 


Pealrene, Saxon. 
1. A rope to hang malefactor s. 
V7 | Shakeſpeare. 
2. A cord; a ſtrong ſtring. andyt. 


To HALTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


bind with a cord. Atterbu 


To HALVE, v. a. [from balf, halves.) To 


divide into two parts, 


HALVES. interj. [from Balf.] An pres, 


fon by which any one lays claim to an 
equal ſhare. Cleaveland. 


HAM. /. [pam, Saxon.] A houſe; a 


farm. 6 
HAM. { [Ham, Saxon.] | 
1. The hip; the hinder part of the articu- 
lation of the thigh, Wiſeman, 
2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. Pope, 


HA'MATED. a. ¶bamatus, Latin.] Hook- 


ed; ſet with hooks, 


To HA'MBLE, v. a. [from bam.] To cut 


the finews; to hamſtring. | 
HAME, /. [Pama, Saxon,] The collar by 
which a horſe draws in a waggon, 5 
HA MLET. ſ. [Pam, Saxon. ] A ſmall yi! 
lage. | Bacon, 
HAMMER, /. [Þamen, Saxon. 
1. The inſtrument confiſting of a long 
handle and heavy head, with which any 
thing is forced or driven, Breaqwn, 
2. Any thing deſtructive. Hatewill, 
To HAMMER. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To beat with a hammer. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
\ D den, 
. To work in the mind; to coturive b 
intellectual labour. Shakeſpeare, 


"gs - 
Shakeſpeare, 


ay Or 


Sancys, . 
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H A N 


To HAMMER. . s. 
1. To work ; to be buſy, Shakeſpeare, 

ro TX. 

2. To be in agitation” - © Shakeſpeare, 
HA'MMERER. ſ. [from hammer. ] He who 


works with a hammer. 


_ HA'MMERHARD, /. [hammer and hard.] 


Hanmerbard is when you harden iron or 


ſteel with much hammering on it, Moxon. 


HAMMOCK. ſ. [pamaca, Saxon, A 
ſwinging bed, Temple. 
HAMPER. ſ. [hanaperium, low Latin,] A 
large baſket for carriage, Swift, 
To HA MPE R. v. 4. 
1. To ſhackle ; to entangle in chains. 
EL : Herbert, 
2. To enfrare; to inveigle. FHudibras. 
3. To complicate; to entangle. Blackmore, 
4. To perplex; to embarraſs by many lets 
and troubles. Hudibras, 
HA'MSTRING. . [ham and ftring.] The 
, tendon of the ham, 
To HA'MSTRING. v. a. preter, and part, 


tendon ot the ham. Dryden, 
HANAPER. . [hanaperium, low 2 
A treaſury; an exchequer. Bacon. 


Fife rails placed on banniſters on the poop 
and quarter - deck down to the gang- way. 


: HA'NCES, [In architecture,] The ends of 


elliptical arches. Harris, Moxon, 
HAND. /. {Þand, Pond, Saxon. ] 


1. The paim with ihe fingers. Berkley, 
2, Meaſure of four inches. | 
3. Side, right or left, Exodus. 


4. Part; quarter; ſide; this is allowed on 


all hands. 
. Ready payment; be bad bis money in 
and, and gave no credit. Tillotſon, 

6. Rate; price; be ſold at à goed band, 


Bacon. 


7. Terms; conditions; this will be ſuf- 
ered at no hand. 1 
. AQ; deed; external action; Bis hand 


went not with his Wiſhes. King Charles, 


9. Labour; act of the hand. Addiſon. 
10. Performance. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Power of performance. ddiſon. 
12. Attempt ; undertaking. Spenſer, 


13. Manner of gathering or taking; be 
| gathered bis due with a gentle hand. Bacon, 
14. Workmanſhip ; power or act of ma- 
nufacturing or making; be bas a goed hand 
e clockwork, 
15. Manner of acting or performing, 


Dryden, © | 
5 HA'NDED. a. from hand.] 


16. Agency; part in actien. South, 
17. The act of giving or preſenting. 
| Samuel, 

18. Acc of 1gceiving any thing ready to 
ones band, 8 Loc ke. 


Sbateſpeare. 

A 46 35: That which perfornis the office 
paſſ. bamſtrung. To lame by cutting the | 
37. Giver and receiver. Til 
38. An actor; a workman; a felder, 
HA'NCES. /. [In a ſhip.] Falls of the 


40. Form or caſt of writing Fi 


43. Hany in Hap, In union; 


47. To be HAND and Glove, Io be 
To HAND. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


4. To manage; to move with the hall 


HAND-BASKET. f A portable balk 
HAND. BELL. /, A bell rung by the 
HAND-BREADTH. / 


HA'NDER, J. {from bn] Tran 


HAN 


. I9. Care; neceſlity of mum. 
Im 8 2 
21. , th 
reach. r as, at band, wind my 
22. Manual management. 5. . 
Wn. State of being in preſent apitztiog A f 
25. Cards held at «-gamie, — v0. 
3. That which is uſed in oppoſing dich 
another, a : ' Hud real 
27. Scheme of action. By Jul ND-C 
28. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority, nd, 
| — NDI 
29. Competition; conteſt, Sbaleh val oe 
30. Tranſmiſſion; Conveyance, NDIC 
31. Poſſeſſion 3 power, bf pr, ] 
32. Preſſure of the bridle, Shale wu] 
33. Method of goverument; df ND 
reſtraint. = nich d 


34. Influence; management, 04 


and in pointing. 
36. Agent; perſon employed, 


39. Catch or reach without chore 


41; HAND over bead, Negligenthy; 
e LF 


42. Hap te Hany, Cloſe ett. 
: Shatef 


jointly. 6 
44. HAND in HAND. Fit; * 

| | : Wat 
45. HAND to mouth, ' As want rege 
46 To bear in HAND. To keep it 
tation; to elude, Shake 


mate and familiar, 


1. To give or tranſmit with the band 
2. To guide or lead by the hand, I 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. $h 
5. To tranſmit in ſucce j to 08 
down from one to another, ; 
HAxp is much uſed in compoßtich 
that which is manageable by the handy 
hantſaw 3 or borne in the hand, 381 

barrow, | 


A ſpace «qu 
the breadth of the hand. Ard 


1. Having the uſe of the band left or 
2. With hands joined. | 


conveyor in ſucceſſion. 


HAN 


AST. . [band and ft.] Hold; 


K * hate ſpeare. 
0 oc y. 1. 
* until. , [hand and full. 
1 e hand can gripe or con- 
* "4a Freeholder. 
Ja 7 alm; a hand's breadth ; four inches, 
* ber or quantity. 
ye 3 ; Clarendon. 


n.CALLOP. , A flow eaſy gallop, in 
WS ws bee the bridle to hinder 
creaſe of ſpeed, - 2 3 — 8 
m.GUN un wield 
1 1 Camden. 
NDICRAFT. ſ. [hand and craft. | Ma- 
ul occupation. _ | Sevift. 
NDICRA'FTISMAN, ſ. {handicraft and 
.] A manbfacturer; one employed in 
u Ul becupation. a Swift, 
INDILY. a, [from bandy.] With ſkill; 
ith dexterity» 
INDINESS. ſ. [from handy.] Readi- 
eſe; dexterity, | | 
INDIWORK, ſ. [handy and work.] 
Ve of the hand; product of labour; 
panufaQture, | L'Eſtrange. 
INDKERCHIEF, ſ. [hand and kercbief: ] 
piece of fk or linen uſed to wipe the 
ice, or cover the neck. Arbuthnet, 
HANDLE. v. 4. bandelen. Dutch, ] 

y, To touch; to feel with the hand, - 
h Locke, 
1 To manage; to wield, 
q To make familiar to the hand by fre- 


quent touching, Temple. 
Jo treat in diſcourſe, Atterbury, 
| 3 To deal with; to practiſe. Feremiab. 
2 6, To treat well or ill. Clarendon, 


. To practiſe upon; to do with. 
Shakeſpeare, 


1 ANDLE, ,. handle, Saxon.] 

e I That part of any thing by which it is 
Ard in the hand. Taylor, 
& That of which uſe is made. South. 


ANDLESS, a, band and leſs. ] Without a 
hane, Shakeſpeare, 
ANDMAID. f. A maid that waits at 
hand, Fairfax, 


med by the hand. Dryden, 
s . A ulgar phraſe for keep off; 
brbear, L*Eftrange. 


= © *- Cw 2 ty 
"8 - 7 2 *. — 


W ur 

AWSAW. /. A ſaw manageable by the 
Mall, 
SSDSEL. /. [harſel, Dutch.] The fil 
3 of uſing any ching; the firſt act of 
, 

err. v. 4. To uſe or do any 
ne the hiſt time. ; Cowley, 
elke a. [bardjaem, Dutch. 


* 


e, 1, 


HA'NDYDANDY, . 


Sbateſpeare. 


To HAN G. v. n. 
NL. J. [hand and mill.] A mill 


ADSAILS, J. Sails managed by the 


Mortimer. 


NA 0 


1. Ready; gainly; convenient. . Spenſer. 
2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. 

es e Addiſon, 
3. Elegant; graceful, —_ Felton. 
4. Ample; liberal: as, a handſome fer- 
tune. 
5. Generous; noble: as, a handſome ac - 


tion. 


To HA'NDSOME. v. #, [from the adjec- 


tive. ] To render elegant or neat. Donne, 


HA'NDSOMELY, ad. from hardſome.] 


1. Conveniently; dexteroufly, Spenſer, 
2, Beautifully ; graceſully. 

3. Elegantly; neatly, | Wiſdom. 
4: Liberally; generouſly, Addiſon. 


HA'NDSOMENESS, ſ. [from ' bandfome. ] 


Beauty; grace; elegance. Boyle. 
HA'NDVICE. ſ. [hand and wice.] A vice 
to hold ſmall work in. | Moxon. 


HAND WRITING. f. | hand and coriting.] 
A caſt or form of writing peculiar to each 


hand. Cockburn. 


HAND V. a. [from band.] 


1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
2, Ready; dexterous; ſkilful. Dryden. 
. Convenient, ' WMoxon. 
A play in which 
children change hands and places, 
' Shakeſpeare, 


To HANG, v. a. preter. and part. pail. hang- 


ed or hung, anciently bong, 
1. To ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch a manner 
as to be ſuſtained not below, but above. 

2, To place without any ſolid ſupport, 

3. To choak and kill by ſuſpending by the 
neck, Shakeſpeare, 
4. To diſplay ;* to ſhow aloft, Addiſon, 


5. To let fall below the proper ſituation, 
6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome di- 


rections to be moveable, Mac. 
7. To adorn by hanging upon. Diyden. 
8. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 
faſtened to the wall, | Bacon. 


I, To be ſuſpended; to be ſupported above, 
not below. 95 Spenſer, 
2. To depend; to fall looſely on the lower 
part; to dangle, * Mac, Dryaen, 
3. To bend forward, Addiſon, 
4. To float; to play. Prior. 
5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed 


above the ground, Addiſon, 
6. To reſt upon by embracing, Peacbam, 
7. To hover; to impend. Atterbury, 
8. To be looſely joined. Shakeſpeare, 


9. To drag; to be incommodivully joined, 


10. To be compact or united. Addiſon, 
11. To'adhere. \ Addiſon, 
12. To reſt, Shakeſpeare, 
13. To be in ſuſpenſe z' to be in a ſtate ar 
uncertainty, Deuteronomy, | 

3L 14. To 
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HA'QUETON. /. A picce of arinour, 
Spenſers 


HA 


14. To be delayed; to linger. Milton. 
15. To be dependant on. Shakeſpeare. 


16. To be fixed or ſuſpended with atten- 
tion. Noe. 
17. To have a ſteep declivity, Mortimer. 
18. To be executed by the halter. Pope. 
19. To decline; to tend down, Pope, 
HANGER. /. [from bang.] That by which 
any thing hangs; as, the por hangers, 


HA'NGER. /. [from hang. ] A ſhort broad 


ſword. 


 HA'NGER ON, ſ. [from bang.] A de- 


pendant. Brown. Swift, 


 HA'NGING. /. [from bang.] Drapery hung 


or faſtened againſt the walls of rooms. 


 HA'NGING. participial a. | from barg. ] 


1. Foreboding death by the halter. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the haiter, 
HA NGMAN. /. [hang and man.] The pub- 
lick executioner. Sidney. 


HANK. ſ. [bank, Illandick.] A ſkein of 


thread. 


To HA'NKER. v. 2. [bankeren, Dutch.] To 


| Hudibras. Addiſon. 
HANT, for bas not, or hawe not. 


HAP. .. [anbap, in Welſh, is misfortuhe.] 


long importunately. 
Addiſon. 


1. Chance; fortune, Hooker, 
2. That which happens by chance or for- 
tune, Sidney, | 


3. Accident; caſual event; misfortune, 


To HAP. v. n. from the noun,] To come 


by accident; to fall out; to happen. 


Bacon. 
HAP-HAZ ARD. ſ. Chance; accident; for- 
tuitous event. Lecke, 


HA'PLY. ad. | ſrom hap.] 
1. Perhaps; peradventure; it may be. 


2. By chance; by accident. Milton, 
HA'PLESS. a. from bap.]J Unhappy; un- 
fortunate ; luckleſs. Smith. 


To HA PP EN. v. n. [from bap.] 


1. To fall out; to chance; to come to 
paſs. Till:tſon. 
Graunt, 


2. To light; to fall by chance, 
HAPPILY. «d. from ar py. 
1. Fortunately ; luckily ; ſucceſsfully. 


2. Addreſsfully; gracetully ; withuut la- 
bour. Pope, 


3. In a ſtate of felicity, 
HAPPINESS, /. | irom Fagpy.] 


x. Felicity; flaic in which the deſires are 


ſatisfied. 
2. Good Juck ; good fort unc. 


LE Fortuitous CLCHLANTE. Denham, 
HAPPY. 4. | from ap. + ECD, 
1. Being in à ſtate of felicity. Sidney, 

2. Lucky; ſucceſsful; fortunate. Boyle, 
Addreistul; reacy, S2. 


HARA'NGUE; . 


HARA'NGUER, J. [from 


Tiuurer, 


HAR 


ſpeech; a popular 5 a French 
To HARA'NGUE, ».. © ad 
To make a ſpeec e 


4 nw K 2 — 
0 * V. a. | bar N 
8 22 3 to — La Fad] 
'RASS. /. [from 
8 l uns _ A 
forerunner; a 2 — 1 mw | 
HA RBOUR. þ { berberge, Freach,] 
1. A lodging; a place of emertainme 
2. A port or haven for Aipping, 


3. An aſylum; a ſhelter, 
To HA'RBOUR, v. n, [from the 1. 

To receive entertainment; to jour 
To HA RBOUR. v. a, 


I. To entertain; to permit to reſdd 


2. To ſhelter; to ſecure, 
HA RBOURACGE. /. [berbergoge, Fre 
Shelter; entertainment, Slab 
HA RBOURER. {. [from barbeur. 
that entertains another. | 
HA*RBOURLESS, a, [from burtwr,] 
ing without harbour, | 
HARD. a. [head, Saxon; Bard, Dy 
1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or 
tion. Shake 
2, Difficult ; not eaſy to the intellet 
3. Difficult of accompliſhment, I 

4. Painful; diſtreſsſul; laborious. 

8 (ll 


5. Cruel; oppreſũve; rigorous, At 
6. Sour; rough; ſevere, babe 


7. Unfavourable; unkind, I 
8. Inſenſible; untouched, Da ul 
9. Unhappy z vexatious, 7 = 


10. Vehement ; keen; ſevere: a, 
⁊ointer. ! 

11. Unreaſonable 3 unjuſt, _ 
12. Forced; not eaſily granted, 1 
13. Powerful; be was toe bard f 
oppogent. . 3 
14. Auſtere; rough, as liquid. 
15. Harſh; ſtiff; conſtrainel. 
16. Not plentiful; not _ 


0 der 


17. Avaricious; faultihy ſparing. 
HARD. ad. [ hards, German.] 
1. Cloſe; near. „ 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſly inceſln 
3. Uneafily ; vexatiout'y. _ 
4. Vehemently ; daitrelsfuily, Tr 
5. Faſt; nimbly. L 
6. With difhculty. 
7. TempeBuoully j boilteroully. 


H 


H AR 


d. 
1 4. [hard and boun ] Pope, 

from bard.] 5 
, To > nk hard z do _— 3 


| To confirm in effrontery ; to make im- 


. 
. confirm in wickedneſs; to make 


Addiſon. 

ſenſible; to ſtupify. 
inſenfible ; 55570 
to ks with conſtan- 


dourate. 
To make 1 


To make firm; 


RDENER, . [from barden.] One that 
hes any thing hard. 


FAVOURED. a. [hard and favour.] 


f feature, 
1 a. [hard and band.] 


ſe; mechanick. Shakeſpeare. 

3 f. ou and head. |] Claſh 

Dryden. 

woa kb. a, [Lard and beart.] 
el; inexorable 3 mercileſs; pitileſs. 

Arbuthnot, 

RDHE'ARTEDNESS, ſ. from bard- 
w.] Cruelty z want of tenderneſs, 

MDIREAD. / [from hardy, ] Stout- 

coo. neſs; bravery, Obſo- 

. Milos, 

RDIMENT. f. [from hardy,] Cou- 

x; ſoutneſs; bravery, Fairfax, 


RDINESS, . tho 
penſer, 
bravery, 


Hirdfhip 3 fatigue, 
Noutnels 3 courage; 
e Spabs 
Edrontery ; confidence, 
$01.4 BOURED, a. [ bard and labour,} 
bborite 3 ſtudied. Swift, 
Wi. ud. from bard, ] 
Fith difficulty 3 not eafily, South, 
xarcely; ſcant ; not lightly, Sevift, 
Crodingly, as an 1njury, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Hooker, 
Sewift, 


rely; unfavourably, 
Nor. uly oppreſſvely. 

Imelcomely; harſhly, 

nh; not tenderly 3 not delicate- 


. Dryden. 
DOUTHED. a. ¶ hard and mouth, 
Wetit to the rein; not ſenſible of the 


5 Dryden. 
To ES. /. [from Bard. 
uit; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
Diſcalt; to be underſtood, 
Shakeſpeare, 
cul to be accompliſhed, 75h 
2 penury. Swift, 
deurac. 3 profiigateneſs, South. 
; harſhauts of look. Ray. 
3 chemence of weather or 
Jort iner. 


Ea, 


Coſ- 


Dryden. 


Locke, 


HAR 
3. Cruelty of temper ; ſavagenefs ; barſh- 
neſs, Shakeſpearee 
9. Stiffneſs 3 erabbedneſs. Dryden, 
10. Faulty parſimony 3 ſtingineſs. | 


HA'RDOCK, $;-4 ſuppoſe the fame with 
burdock, Shakeſpeare. 


 HARDS. ſ. The refuſe or coarſer part of 


flax, 

HA*RDSHIP. ſ. 1 bard. 5 
1. Injury; oppreſſion. Srrit. 
2. Inconvenience ; fatigue. ' Sprats 

HARDWARE. ſ. [bard and ware.] Ma- 
nufactures of metal. 

HARDWAREMAN. . f hardware and 
man.] A maker or ſeller of metalhne 
manufactures. Soft, 

HA'*RDY. 6. ¶ bardi, French.] 
1. Bold; brave; tout; daring, Bacon. 
26 Strong; hard; firm. | South. 

HARE and Hanz, differing in pronun- 
wage only, ſignify both an army and a 
ord 

HARE. ſ. Chana, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall quadruped, remarkable for ti- 
midity, vigilance, and fecundity, More. 
2, A conſtellation. Creech, 

To HARE, v. =, [harier, French.} To 
fright. Lecke, 

HA'REBEL. ſ. [bare and bell.] A blue 
flower campan:form, hakeſpeare, 

HAREBRAINED, a. [from bore the verb 
and brain.] Unſettled; wild. Bacon, 

HA'REFOOF, /. ¶ bare and Py 
1. A bird, 

2. An herb, 

HARELIP. ſ. A fſſure in the upper lip 
with want of ſubſtance, Quircy. 

HA RESEAR. ſ. [Lbnplenrum, Latin. | A 
plant. Miller. 

HA RIER. /. [from hare.] A dog for hunt- 
ing hares. Ainſwerth, 

To HARK. v. a. contraſted from hear len.] 
To liſten. Hudibras, 

HARK. interz, [It is originally the im- 
perative of the verb * kiſt! hear! 
liſten! 

HARL. |. 

1- The filaments of flax. 
2. Any filamentous ſubſtance, Mortimer. 

H A'RLEQUIN. {. | Menage derives it from a 
famous comedian that trequented M. Har- 
tey's e whom his friends called Har- 
lequine, ittle Harley.} A buffoon who 
plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack- 
pudding. ier. 

HA RLO TFT. ſ. [berledes, Welſh, a girl.] A 
whore; a ſtrumpet. Dryden, 

8 RLOTRY. J. [from barlot.] | 

The trade of a harlot 3 fornication, 
2. A name of contempt for a woman, | 
Sate pearee 


3 L 2 HARM, 


FR! HN 


HARM: ſ. ſheanm, Saxon. 8 handle, with whic | 
t. 101 - 4% og ac WY . caught, * whales we fuk 
2. Miſchief; detriment; burt. Swift, HARPONE/ER, . ae By alle 

To HARM, v. 4, To hurt; to injure. that throws the harpoon. ench.] 

| Waller. HARPO ON. . [ barpen, French,] k 

HA'RMFUL., a. [harm and full.] Horiful; ng iro. et: ..- har 

miſchievous, 5 Raleigb. HA RPSICORD. J. A muſical ing 

HA'RMFULLY. ad. [from Barn ful.] Hurts HART V. [. [harpyia, Laus. ] cumem 
fully ; noxicuſly, Hſcham, 2. The barpies were a kind of birds wa; 

HA*'RMFULNESS, ſ. from barmful. | had the faces of women, and r. 

 Hurtfulneſs ; mjſchtevouſneſs, claws, very filthy creatures, N 

HARMLESS. A, from harm. | 2. A ravenous Wretch. * 
1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful, HA*RQUEBUSS, fe [See "ns, 
1 Shakeſpeare, handgun. | J 

2. Unhurt; undamaged, Raleigh, HA'RQUEBUSSIER, ſ. {from bargueutd 

HA'RMLESSLY. ad. | from harmleſs.] In- One armed with a harquebufs. ? 12 
nocently; without hurt; without crime. HARRIDAN, ſ. [corrupted from beridh 
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HA RMLESSNESS. /: from barmleſs.] In- 
nocence; freedom from injury or hurt. 
| Donne, 

HA'RMONICAL. 2 a. [| agporin%; 5 ha mo- 

HA'RMONICK. nique, French. ] As 
dapted to each other; muſical. P 

HAR MO'NIOUS, a. | harmonieux, French; 

from harmony. ] 
1. Adap ed to each other; having the parts 
proportioned to each other, Cooley. 
2. Muſical. Dryden. 

HARMONIOU SLV. ad. [from hermoni- 


ous. | 


. With juſt adaptation and proportion of 


parts to each other, Bentley, 
2. Muſically; with concord of ſounds, 
HARMO'NIOUSNESS. /. from harmoni- 


s.] Proportion; muficalhets. 


To HA'RMONIZE, v. a. (from barmory.] 


To adjuſt in fit proportions. Duden. 
HA'RMONY, /. K. 
1. The juſt adoptation of one part to ano- 
ther. Bacon. 
2. Juſt proportion of ſound, Waits, 
3. Concord; correſpondent ſentiment, 
Milton. 
HARNESS. /. barnoit, French, ] 
1. Armour; defenſive furniture of war, 
2. The traces of drauplit horſes, particular- 
Jy of carriages of pleaſure. Dryden. 
To HARNESS. v. 4. { from the noun, | 
1. To dreſs in armour. Rebe. 
2. To fix horſes in their traces. Hale. 
HARP, ſ. hear, Saxon. 8 
1. A lyre; an inſtrument ſtrung with wise 
and ſtruck with the finger. Dryden, 
2. A conſteliation. Creech. 
To HARP. v. r. | harper, French, ] | 
1. To pl y on the harp. + 1 Cor. 
2. To touch any piflion. Shakeſpeare. 
HARPER. ſ. | irum Larp.] A player on the 
harp. : Tic kel. 


Ha RING -en. /. [from harpage, Latin. 


A bearded da: t with'a line iaficacd to the 


French, A Worn- out Wworthleſs hotſe,] 
decayed ſtrumpet. 


Las 


HA'RROW. ſ. [charrove, French,] 163 


of timbers croſſing each other, ald ſet w 
teeth. | 


| Men 
ope. To HARROW. v. a. [from the noun,] 


1. To break with the harrow, 


Shateſped 


2. To tear up; or rip up. Ri 
3. To pillage; to ſtrip; to lay waſte, 
B 


4. [From benzian, Sax,] To . 


to haraſs with incurſions, 


5, To diſturb; to put into commotion; 
HARROW. interj. An exclamation off 


den diſtreſs. 


HA RROW ER. . | from barrow. 


1, He who harrows, 


2. A kind of hawk, Arſon 
7 HA'RRY. v. 2. ¶ barer, French.] 


1. To teaze; to hare; to ruffle. 
Slakeſa 


2. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plu 


or oppreſs. 


HARSH. a, : 


1. Auſtere; roughly four, Dr 
2. Rough to the ear. Dy 
3. Crabbed; moroſe; peeviſh, Ta 
4. Rugged, or ſtiff to the touch. © 
5. Unpleaſing; rigorous. . Dr 


HA'RSHLY. ad. {from harſ.] 


1. Sourly ;. auſterely-to the palate, 

2. With violence; in oppolicion to ge 
neſs. | D, 
3. Severely ; moroſcly z crabbeciy. 


Fl 
4. Ruggedly to the ear, Sah 


HA RSHN ESS. /. from barſp.] 


1. Sourneſs; auttere tate, 

2. Roughneſs to the ear. Dryden, 
3. Ruggedneſs to the touch. 

4. Crabbedneſs; peeviſhnels, 


HART. f. {beopty Saxon.] A be det 


habitat 


SLE 


1 

brer, 
pipe 9! 
5p. f 


Mel 4 


8 


RT. ROYAL. J. A plant. 
| 2 ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 
LN STONGUE. , Aplant 
WORT. / 4 plant. Miller. 
VaVEST. . [rappers Saxon, ] 
' The ſeaſon” of reaping and gathering the 


mts L'Eſtrange. 
fl, ; 

..ened, gathered, and inned. 

he corn ripened, 8 8 baleſpeare. 


\ The product of labour. Dryden, 
VIS T- HOME. /- 
. The ſong which reapers ſing at the feaſt: 
having inned the harveſt, Dryden. 
. The time of gathering harveſt, Dryden, 
The opportun'ty of gathering tteaſure. 
VES I-LORD. J. The head reaper at 
he harveſt, - Tuſſer. 
VES TER. /+ from barveſt. ] One 
who works at the harveſt. 


\RVESTMAN, /. A labourer in har- 


. v. n. ¶ hacher, French, ] To 
mince; to chop into ſmall pieces, and 
mince. ; Garth, 
Sk. / This ſeems to ſignify a caſe or 
\abitation made of ruſhes or flags, 
Spenſer, 
Wir. 2 /+ [ haſta, Iſlandick, a bun- 
{RSLET. 5 dle; baſtier, Fr.] The heart, 
her and lights of a hog, with the wind- 
pipe and part of the throat to it. 

P, ( ſhzpp, Saxon.] A claſp folded 
wer a fapic, and faftened on with a pade 
ck Mortimer, 
> 645?, v. n. [from the noun; ] To ſhut 
Vith a haſp, - 

(SUCK. .. [hoſeck, German.] A thick 
Tut on which men kneel at church. 
Addiſon, 
IST. The ſecond perſon ſingular of have. 
WIE. ſ. [bafte, French. 

L Aury ; ipced; nimbleneſs z precipita- 


, Peſton; vehemence. 


1 rn v. 7, baſter, French. ] 
. to make haſte; to be in a hurry. 
Feremiab, 
"et & Jo move with ſwifen«ſs. Denbam. 


HASTE, . a. To puſh forward; 
a SEN. § to urge on; to precipi- 
PTR, . [from baften.] 

I, Une tit drives others to ipeed, 

% Une that acts or moves with ſpeed, 
a. a, hom bajty, 

da norty; lpeedily;z nimbly; quick- 
Eo . 8 Sener 
neh; procipitately, waa bs 
| mY; with yehemence, 


a \ N 
Ad. es, 1 


„ from g. 


RN. . Spirit drawn from horn. 


Dryden, ' 


H AT 


1. Haſte ; ſpeed, | | Sidney. 
2. Hurry; precipitation, Dryden. 


b ortimer. 

HA STV. a. [baftif, French. ben be 
1. Quick; ſpeedy. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Paſſionate 3 vehement, Proverbs, 
3. Raſh}; precipitate, | Eccl. 


4. Early-ripes ' Iſaiab. 
HA'STY-PUDDING. /. A pu'ding made 
of milk and flour, boiled quick togerher. 
HAT. ſ. [her, Saxon.] A cover for the 

head, 7 ; Dryden... 
HA TBAND. f. [hat and band.] A firing. 
tied round the hat, Bacon. 
HA “T CASE. /. [bat and caſe.] A ſligbt box 
for a hat. | , Addiſon... 
To HATCH, v. a. [becten, German. 


1. To produce young from eggs, Milton. 
2. To quicken the egg by incubation, _ 
Addiſong, 


3. To produce by precedent action. 
4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 
5. [From bacber, Fr, to cut. ] To ſhade by 
lines in drawing or graving, Dryden, ' 
To HATCH. v. u. 3 Soo 
wn To be in the ſtate of coming inte 
life, : 
2. To be in a ſtate of advance toward 
eſſect. f N 
HATCH. ſ. [from the verb.] ET 
1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of excluſion ſrom the egg, 
3. Diſcloſure; diſcovery. Shakeſpeares 
4. [Peca, Saxon. ] The half door, © 
| Ap Shakeſpeare, | 
5. [In the plural.) The doors or open- 
-1ngs by which they deſcend from one deck 
or floor of a ſhip to another, Dryden, 
6. To be unter HaTcnurs. To be ih a 
ſtate of ignominy, poventy, or depreſſion, 
To HA'TCHEL. v. a. [hachelen, Ge man.] 
To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous 
from the brittle part, Woodward. 
HA”TCHEL. ſ. [ from the verb; Fachel, Ger- 
man.] The inſtrument with which flax is 
beaten, 

H ah, HELLER, ſ. from þarchel.] A beater 
of flax. BS” 
HA TCHET. ſ. [| bachette, French, I A 
ſrmall axe, | __ Crafbaws 
HA”TCHET-FACE. ſ. An ugly face, 

| : I Dryden, 
HA"TCHMENT. ſ. [corrupted from ar- 
chicvement.] Armoriat efcutchzon placed 
over a dor eat a funeral. Stakeſpeares 
HA"TCHWAY. {. [hatches and way.j The 
way over or through the hatches, 
To HATE. v. a. [hatꝛan, Saxon. ] To 
detcit 3 to abhor ; to abominate. 
% Shakeſpeare, 
; HATE, 
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HATE, /. [hare, Saxon. ] Malignity'z de- 


teftation. | Broome, 


HA”TEFUL. 2. [hate and full.] 


1. That which cauſes abhorrence. Peacham. 
2. Abhorrent ; deteſting; malignant; ma- 
levolent. | Dryden, 
HA TEFULLV. 3. [from batefl.] £ 
1. Odiouſly; abominably. 
2. Malignantly ; maliciouſly. Chapman. 
HA”TEFULNESS. /. [from bateful.] Odi- 
ouſneſs. | + of 
HA*TER. ſ. [from Bate.] One that hates, 
HA'TRED. /. [from hate. ] Hate; ill-will; 
malignity. South, 


To HA'TTER. v. a, To haraſs; to weary 


to tire out. Dryden. 


HA'TTER. ſ, [from bat.] A maker of 


hats, 


HA'TTOCK. /. [attock, Erſe.] A thock of 


corn. | Di#. 
HAU'BERK. /. [bauberg, old French.] A 
coat of mail. Spenſer, 
Te HAVE, v. a. pret, and part. paſſ. bad. 

[habban, Saxon; bebben, Dutch. 
1. Not to be without; miſers have money. 


| Acts. 
2. To carry; to wear; be had bis helmet. 
; Sidney. 
3. To make uſe of. Judges. 
4. To poſſeſs; be has it, if be can keep it, 
| Exodus. 


5. To bear; to carry; to be attended with 
or united to, as an accident or concomi- 
tant. f : 


6. To obtain; to enjoy. Jobn. 
7. To take; to receive; this quality be has 
frem bis father. | Dryden, 
8. To be ia any fate, 1 Sam, 
g. To put; to take, Tuffer, 
10. To procure ; to find. Locke, 


11. Not to neglect; not to omit 3 let bim 
have attention, Shakeſpeare. 
32, To hold; to regard; be has bis friend 
in eſteem. | Pſalms, 
13. To maintain; to hold opinion; they 
would have the fun fland flill, Bacon. 
14. To contain. Shakeſpeare. 
25, To require; to claim, Dryden. 
16. To be a huſband or wife to another. 


17. To be engaged, as in a taſk. 


| Hooker. Addiſon, 
13, To buy. Collier, 
19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other 
European lauguages, as an auxiliary verb to 
make the tentes. Have the preter perfect, 
and had the preterpluperfect. 

20, HAVE at, or with, is an expreſſion 


genoting reiolution to make ſome attempt. 


a Dryden, 

HA'VEN. ſ. [baven, Dutch. ] 
1. A port; a harbour; à lafe ſtation for 
ſui ps. Denbam. 


HA VER is a common word in the 


 HAU'GHTILY, ad. [from baughty,] Ky 


HAW. ſ. [haz, Saxon. ] 


| 5 Mt » : 
HA W- 


2. A ſhelter; an aſj lum. 
HAC VENER. . [f hav Vale 
of a port. PO 1 0 
HATER J. [from bave.] Poneq,, * 
; babe 
counties for oats. * | 

HAUGHT, a. [baut, French. ] 
2. Haughty; inſolent; proud. Shad 
2. High; proudly magnanimous, 978, 


ly; arrogantly, Und 
HA'UGHTINESS. , [from la 
Pride; arrogance. 1 
HA'UGHTY. 3. [ hautaine, Freach,]/ 
1. Proud; lofty ; inſolent; arrogant; eo 


temptuous, Clan 
2. Proudly great, * 


3. Bold; adventurous. 9 
HAVING. /. [from bave.] | 
1. Poſſeſſion; eſtate; fortune, Sbakeſprar 
2. The att or ſtate of poſſeſſing. Siu 
3. Behaviour; regularity, Sbaieſpeard 
HA VIOUR, F{. [for bebaviaur.] Cond 
manners, ; Sen 
To HAUL, v. 4. ¶ baler, French, to ray, 
To pull; to draw; to drag by violence. 
HAUL, J. | from the verb.] Pull; violend 
in dragging, Thin; 
HAUM. /. [healm, Saxon.] Straw, 
Tuſſ 
HAUNCH. ſ. ¶bancle, Dutch; bands, 
ancay Italian. ; 
1. The thigh ;. the hip, Lit 
2. The rear; the hind part. Skalen 
To HAUNT, v. a. „ 
1. To frequent; to be much about u 
place or perſon. Sai 
2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe 
one that comes unwelcome. Suift 
3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions, 
To HAUNT. wv. ». To be much about; t 
appear frequently, Shak: par 
HAUNT, ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Place in which one isfrequent]y found 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. 
—— | Arbuthuot 
HA'UNTER. ſ. [from haunt. ] Frequent: 
one often found in any places Hau 
HA'VOCK, f. [hafeg, Welt.] Wade 
wide and general devaſtation. Addi 
HA“ VOC K. intezj. A word of encourage 


Pre 


ment to ſjaughter, babe fem 
To HA VOCK v. a. | from the 9 


waſte; to deſtroy. | 40 
HA'UTBOY, |. | haut and bois, Fr.] A wi 
inſtrument. $bake/peard 
HA'UTBOY Strawberry. See STRAW 
BERRY, 


1, The berry and ſeed of the hawthorie | 
2. Au excreſcence in the eye. a | 
3-8 


HAZ 


. | piece of ground 

gaxon.] A ſmall piece o | 
2 3 ate. Carew. 
N. . [bez Fonn, Saxon. | 
A ſrecies of medlar; the thorn that bears 


| AW . 1. To ſpeak lowly with fre- 
[4] - . « ; ? : 

| quent intermiflion and n 
AWE. J. LL beg, Welſh.] 


bird of prey, ul 
6 anch othes birds. Peacham, 


1. (Hab, Welſh.] An effort to force 
e the throat. 

Mex. v. 1. [from the noun. 

* To fly hawks at fowls. Prior. 
+ To fly at; to attack on the m— 
„Hel, Welſh.] To force up phiegm 
A a 4's Wiſeman, 
To fell by proclaiming in the ſtreets. 

WE ED. a. [from hawk. ] Formed like 
1 hawks bill, Brown, 
AKE R. /. [from hock, German. ] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaiming them in 
the ftreet, Pope. 
A WKWEED. ſ. A plant. Miller, 
SES. {. [of a ſhip.] Two round holes 
ner the ſhip's head or beak, through 
which the cables paſs. Harris. 


to foedzr cattle in winter. Camden. May. 
te the Hay, To dance in a ring. 
JAY, / [from baie, French, ] A net which 
acoſes the haunt of an animal, : 
Mortimer, 


enployed in drying graſs for hay. 
INZARD, /. [hazard, French. ] 
1, Chance; accident; fortuitous hap, 

Locke, 


Popes 


. Danger; chance of danger, 
Aga ne at dice, 


+ HA'ZARD, v. a. [ bazarder, French, ] 


[To expoſe ta chance, Hayward, 
HAZARD, v. u. 

. Jo try the chance. Shakeſpeare, 
> To adventure. Walter, 


ALARDABLE, a, [from hazard.) Ven- 
ureſme; liable to chance. | Brown, 
— J. [from baxard.] He who 
AMards, 

ak DRV. /. [from bazard,] Teme- 
[tt ; Pee pitation. Spenſer . 
ALARDUUS, a, [hazardeux, Fr, from 
nd Dangerous ; expoſed to chance. 
SLARDOUSLY, ad, [from hazardous, ] 
Wrh danger or chance, 

at, |. Fog; miſt, 
VALE, . n, To be fogty or miſty, 
MALE, v. a. To trizht one. 

| Ainſworth, 


All. J. A nut- tree. Hiller, 


Miller. 


| 

HA'ZEL, @. [from the noun.] Light | | i | 
- | 
HE. 


uſed much anciently in 


ſeat of thought. 


Uv. / bie z, hig, Saxon. ] Oraſs dried 


ITMAKER, ſ. [bay and make.] One 


Rogers, ' 
Sift. : 


HEA 


brown ; of the colour of hazel. 


HA'ZELLY. a. Of the colour of hazel; a 


light brown, Mortimer. 


HA ZV. a. [from haze.] Dark; foggy ; 


miſty, urnet. 


pronoun, gen. him; plur. they; gen. 
them, [he, Saxon.] 
1. The man that was named before. 

| £ Milton. 
2. The man; the perſon. Daniel. 
3. Man or male being. Dryden. 
4. Male: as, a he bear, a be goat. Bacon, 


HEAD, f. [heapod, heapd, Saxon.] 


1. The part of the animal that contains 
the brain or the organ of ſenſation and 
Dryaen. 
2, Perſon as - expoſed to any danger or 
penalty; the penalty <vas on bis head. 
Hilton, 
3. Denomination of any animals; the 
head of oxen. Arbuthner., 
4. Chief; principal perſon ; one to whom 


the reſt are ſubordinate. Tillutſon, 
5. Place of honour ; the firſt place, 
Addiſon, 
6, Place of command, Addiſcn. 
7. Counterance ; preſence. Dryder, 


8. Underſtanding ; faculties of the mind. 

1 L'Eftranpe, 
9. Face; front; fore- part. Dryden, 
Io. Reſiſtance; hoſtile oppoſition, Seuth, 
11. Spontaneous reſolution, Davies, 
12. State of a deer's horns, by which his 


age is known, Shakeſpeare. 
13. Individual. Graunt, © 
14. The top of any thing bigger than the 
reſt, | Watts, 
15. Place of chief reſort. Clarendon, 


16. The fore, part of any thing, as of a 
ſhip, | CPs 
17. That which riſes on the top, Marr. 


18. The blade of an ax. Deuter. 
19. Upper part of a bed. Genefis, 
20. The brain. Pope. 
21. Dreſs of the head, Sxvifte 
22, Principal topicks of diſcourſe, 

| | Atterbury. 
23. Source of a ſtream. Raleigb. 
24. Criſis; pitch. Addiſon, 


25. Power; influence; force; ſtrength 


dominion; they gather head. South, 
26, Body; confiux. Bacon, 
27. Power; armed force. Shakeſpeare, 
28, Liberty in running a horſe, 

| Shakeſpeare, 


29, It is very improperly applied to roots; 


as, a head of garlick, 54 
30. HEAD and cars. The whole perſon, * 


Cranville. 
31. HR AD and ſhoulders, By force; vio- 
lently. Felten. 


To 


To HEAD, v. a. [from the noun. _ 


Abs TAL. f Thu an 


3 1 To 
1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to the bridle that covers the 1 . Vatt Rogetbe 
govern. 1 Prior, | R an,” , To: 
2. To behead ; to kill by taking away the HEADSTONE, f. [head 4 Halen 1 10 
head. | Sbateſpeare. firſt or capital ſtone. WA "AP. 
3. To fit any thing with a head, or prin- 'HE'ADSTRONG; 2. [bead ani | ech ple: or 
cipal part, | Spenſer, reſtrained; violent; appeal APY 
4. To lop trees. L Mortimer. able. HEAL 

. HE'ADACH, ſ. Pain in the bead. | Sidney, HE'MDWORKMAN. lb oy * 10 
. HE' ADBAND. ſ. [head and band.] man.] The foreman, © 1 lobe 
I. A fillet for the head; a tepknot. HEAD. a, {from bead.) | dug $4 
Iſaiab. 1. Raſh; precipitate: Ry | E 

2. The band to each end of a boa? 2. Apt 5 18 the * " | HAF 
HE'ADBOROUGH, ſ. | head and Forough.] To HEAL. v. a. [hlan, Saxon,] | 1 0 

- _ A coiſſtablez a ſubordinate conſtable. 1. To cure a perſon; to reſtore from I 4 
W f | Camden, or ſickneſs. 1 Fr | 
.HE'ADDRESS, J. Lead and dreſs.] 2. To cure a wound or diſtemper, } 10 J. 10 

1. The covering of a woman's head, Pope, 3. To perform the act of making a * To 

2. Any thing reſembling a headdrefs. cicatrize. . Bi 10 

. | | Addiſon. 4. To reconcile: as, he bealed all Gif 1 To 
EAD ER. ſ. [from Head. ions. FART 
1. One that heads nails or pine, or the T» HEAL, v. n. To grow well. $ * 
8 HE ABER. . I from bea.] One ubs d (RE 


2. The firſt brick in the angle. Moxon. or heals, l 
| HE'ADGARGLE. /. A diſeaſe in cattle. HEALING, particigial a. [from be 
.HE'ADINESS, ſ. [from Heady.] Hurry; Mild; mollifying; gentle; alfu:fire, 


raſhneſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipitation; ob- HEALTH. ſ. [from heel, Sag. . Th 
fſſlinacy. | Spenſer, 1. Freedom from boedi!y pain or ficknd beived, 
HE'ADLAND. ſ. [head and land.] 2. Welfare of mind; purity ; goodnef oy 
1. Promintory z cape, Dryden, 3. Salvation ſpiritual and temponll, 1 ſuc 
2: Ground vnder hedges, 72er. 4. Wiſh of happineſs in drinking, 1 Re 


HEADLESS. a. from bead. Sbatel 


4 


1. Without an bead; beheaded, Spenſer, HE'ALTHFUL. a, [health and full] 1 To 
2. Without a chief. Raleigh, 1. Free from ſick neſs. 8 1 To 
3. Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant. 2. Well diſpoſed. Sbaleſ II 
HET ADLONG. a. | 3. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. . 
1. Raſh; thaughtleſe. 4. Salutary; productive of vai. FR 
2. Sudden; precip: rate, Sidney. Cemre P mon 
BEADLONG. a. [head and long.] HE ALTHFULLY. ad, [from dn EARS 
1. With the head foremoſt, Pepe. 1. In health. | 1. A. 


2. Raſhly ; without thought; precipitate- 2. Wholeſomely. 


ly. Dryden, HE'ALTRFULNESS, ,. [from ba wu 

3. Haſtily; without delay or reſpite, 1. State of being well, * 
&. It is very negligently uſed by Shake- - 2. Wholeſomeneſs; ſalubriout quam Nl 
8 : ; BE ALTHILY, a. from beat. ] Wi . I. 
BE ADMOULD-SHOT. ſ. ¶ head, mould, and fick neſs. | a and 
foot. ] This is when the ſurures of the HE'ALTHINESS, |, [from eckig. ure 
- ſkull, generally the coronal, ride, or have ſtate of health. 1 ker: 
their edges ſhot over one another. HE'ALTHLESS, a, [from bealth.) p 5 U 
Quincy, ſickly; infirm, b $ T) 
BE'ADPIECE. /. [head and piece.) BE ALTHSOME, a. {from ha.] M 1 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; mo- ſome; ſalutary. . 5 0 
tion. Swift, HEALTHY, a, [from beelths] * 8 
= 2: Underſtanding; force of mind. free from ſicknels. nl | 74 
Prideaux. HEA M. ſ. In beaſts, the ſame as te 1 
| EE'ADQUARTERS. ſ. Lead and quariers,] birth in women. þ 0 
Þþ The place of general rendezvous, or lodg- HEAP. /. [heap, Saxon. ] F K, | 
= ment for ſoldiers, Collier. 1. Many fingle things thrown der n ; 
.Þ RE ADSHIP. ſ. {from head. } Dignity; au- pile. ES *. 
thori'y ; chief place. 2. A crowd; a rabble. _ | 
| HE*ADSMAN, /, [head and man.] Execu- 3. Clutter; number driven togen IL 
'F * Goner, 2 | Dryden, To HEAP, v. & {from the nous. V 


— ee Under 


ere 
Ky \ 
— . 33. 


n 
=_ 590 8 


0g heaps to pile; to tüte 
. To throw on heaps 5 to Pils? . th 
dose! er. . 4 1 9 4 
mulate 3 ro lay up · * 
5 do {mething elſe. E 
PER, ,. [from beap.] One that makes 
2 Ss $.- © . 4 8 
ho 12 beat] Lying in heaps, 
. . (hy14Ny,SAx0N. 8 
on ſenſe by which * das 
. 
To liden; to hearken. Denham. 
; To be told; to have an account. Acts. 
HEAR, Y. d. ; | Ch 5 le 
\ To perceive by the ear, _ ty 
| i udtence, or allowance, 
' * give an a , pa 
k ; to liſten to; to obey, 
cm ; Matthew. 
Totry; to attend judicially, Ezekiel, 
z To attend favourably, Deuteronomy. 
. To acknowledge. Prior, 


A plorious keeper, Gibfon, 
FARER, ſ. [from hear, ] One who at- 
6 to any doctrine or diſcourſe, 


Ben Fohnſon, 
ARING. /. [from bear. ] 
1. The ſenſe by which ſounds are per- 
teived, 


& Judicial trial, Addiſon. 
1 Reach of the ear Heoker, 
HFARKEN, v. n. [heapcnian, Saxon. ] 
1, To uten by way of curioſity, as wh 
To attend; to pay regard. ope. 
ARKENER. /. { from bearken. ] Liſten- 
; one that hearkens, | 

FARSAY, /. [bear and ſay.] Report; 
mumour, Raleigh, 
A. / [of unknown etymology. ] 

„ Acarriage in which the dead are con- 
eyed to the grave. 5 

& Atemporary monument ſet over a grave. 


Shakeſpeare, 
RT, / Ibeonx, Saxon. ] 
„ The muſcle which by its contraction 
ni Gilatation propels the blood through the 
dure of circulation, and is therefore con- 
kred as the ſource of vital motion. 
Ide chief part; the vital part. Baron. 
Ide inner part of any thing. Abbot. 
& Perſon; character. Shakeſpeare. 
5 Courage; ſpirit, Clarendon. 
er of love, Pope. 
© Mection; inclination, Dryden. 
> Memory, | South, 
þ Grod-will; argour of zeal, Clarendon. 
R P:Tions ; anxiety 3 concern. 


Shake are. 
u. dert thoughts; receſſes of db iat. 
1 D. ki p f Davies. 
. ; on of mind. Sidney. 


Ab Genifies a keeper; as beardbearht, 


. Audience, | Shakeſpeare, © 


HEA 


13. A bard heart is cruelty, —_ Rowe, 
14. To» find in the HzART. To be not 
wholly averſe, Sidney, 


185 Secret meaning; hidden intention. 
16. Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill. 
5 Hcoder. 
17. Strength; power. | Bacon, 
18. Utmoſt degree. Sbateſpeare. 
19. It is much uſed in compoſition for 
mind, or affection. 


HEART-ACH. ſ. [heart and ach.] Sor- 


row; pang; anguiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
HEART-BREAK. f. [beagt, and break. } 
Overpowering ſorrow. | Shakeſpeare. 
HEART-BREAKER, /. A cant name for 


a woman's curls, Hudibras. 
HEART-BREAKING, 4. Overpowering 

with ſorro “p. Spenſer, 
HEART-BREAKING, . Overpoweri 

grief. | Fiakewvill, 


HEART-BURNED. a. [heart and burn. 
Having the paſſions inflamed. Shakeſpeare, 

HEART-BURNING, ſ. [heart and burn. ] 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly-from an 


acrid humour, Poodtuard, 
2. Diſcontent ; ſecret enmity, Seuift. 


HEART-DEAR. a. Sincerely beloved, 
HEAR T-EASE. /, Quiet; tranquillity, 
HEART-EASING, a, Giving quiet. 


ence, 


HEART-PEAS. f, A plant, Milter. 


HEART. SICK. a. 


1. Pained in mind. Taylor. 
2. Mortally ill; hurt in the conſtitu- 


tion. 


HEARTS-EASE, /. A plant, Mortimer, 
HEART-STRING, ſ. [heart and ffring.] 

The tendons or nerves ſuppoſed to brace and 
Spenſer, Taylor. 


ſuſtain the heart, 
HEART-STRUCK. a. 


1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in 
| Shakeſpeare, 

2. Shocked with fear or diſmay, ilton. 
HEART-SWELLING. 32. Rankling in the 


Spenſer 9 


the mind, 


mind, 


HEART. WHOLE. 2. 1 


1. With the affections yet unfixed, 
2, With the vitals yet unimpaired, 


* 


HEART-WOUNDED. a. Filled with paſ- 
fion of love or grief. 3 Pope, 
HEARTED, 4. It is only uſed in compo» 


ſition: as, hard bearred. 


To HE'ARTEN. v. a, I from Heart.] 


1. To encourage; to animate; to ſtir up, 


2. To meliorate with manure. May. 
HEARTH. ſ. The pavement of a room on 
which a fire is made, Dryden. 


HE'ARTILY. a. from hearty,], 


1. Since ely; actively; diligently ; vigo- 
N Atterbury. 
3 M 2. From 


rouſly. 


Milt one 


HEART-FELT, 4. Felt in the conſci- 
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ih - HEA 


2. From the heart; fully. Prior. HEATH-PEAS, 


3- Eagerly; with _— 1 Addiſen. vetch. 7. A ſpecies of i 
HE“ AR TIN ESS. ſ. [from Hearty. HEATH-ROSE. . | | 
1. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy, plant. J. [heath wi n.] | Tin 


Shakeſpeare, HE"ATHEN, ſ. [beyden, Gun 


VE! 

2. Vigour; diligence ; ſtrength, Taylor. gentiles; the pagans; the Nati N Reſe 
HE“ ARTLESS. a. [from heart.] Without quainted with the covenant 4 A ent. 

courage; ſpiritleſs. Cooley. EY Cele 

HE'*ARTLESSLY, ad. [ from bearileſs. ] HE/ATHEN. 2. Gentile; bz 4 AVE 

Without courage; faintly ; timidly, HE'ATHENISH, 2. [from . * la a 


HE'ARTLESSNESS. ſ. [from beartleſs.] 1. Belonging to the gentiles. 


Want of courage or ſpirit; dejection of 2. Wild; ſavage; rapacious; cruel, 


mind, : HE'ATHENISHLY, a, [from beat AVE] 
HE'ARTY. a. [from heart.] ter the manner of ING ) uon. 
1. Sincere; undiſſembled; warm; zea- HE ATHENISM. ſ. {from ballen AVIL 
lous. | Clarendon, tiliſm; paganiſm. i | | Wit! 
2. In full health, | HE'ATHY. a, L from teat. ] Tu © 
3. Vigorous; ſtrong, * Pope. heath. 1 Sore 

4. Strong; hard; durable, Wotton, To HEAVE. v. 4. pret. beaved, any 
HEARTY-HALE. a. | heart and bale. ] bove; part. Bea ved, or boven. AVIS 
' Good for the heart. Spenſer, . T0 lift; to raiſe from the ground, one 
HEAT, ſ. [heax, bær, Saxon, ] 2. To carry. Shelels jeavy 5 
1. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach or 3. To raiſe; to lift, | , Deje 
touch of fire, 4+ To cauſe to ſwell, Tj hep 

2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burn- 5. To force vp from the beit, 
ing. 57, hl Opp 
3. Hot weather. Addiſon. 6. To exalt; to elevate, Sbalah 3 Pee; 
4. Sate of any body under the action of 7. To puff; to elate. ; mY 
the fire, | Moxon. To HEAVE. v. u. bas 
5. One violent action unintermitted, 1. To pant; to breathe with pain, _ 

s Dr den, D 
6. The ſtate of being once hot. Dos: 2. To labour, | Alter 01 
7. A courſe at a race. Dryden. . To riſe with labour; to fuel an 
8. Pimples in the face; fluſh, Addiſon, Eu. War 


9. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſ= 4. To keck; to feel a tendency ton 


ion. HE AVE. ſ. [from the verb.] | 5 
10. Faction; conteſt; party rage. 1. Lift; exertion or effort upward, he 
King Charles, | D, 15 

11. Ardour of thought or elocution. 2. Riſing of the breaſt. Shake bd 
Addiſon. 3. Effort to vomit. ; 1 Coy 

T7 HEAT. v. a. [from the noun.] 4. Struggle to riſe, =. gu 
1. To make hot; to endue with the power HE AVE Gering. 4. An offering among 1 % 
of burning. | Daniel. ews, Ns bi. Lo 
2. To cauſe to ferment, Mortimer, HEAVEN. ſ. [heopon, Saxon.] 
3. To make the conſtitution feveriſh. 1. The regions above; the expank 1 v. 

| Arbuthnot, ky. it. D 1 Ri 

4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or 2. The habitation of God, goo f Ds 
deſire, h Dryden, and pure ſouls departed, 4 ivy 
5. To agitate the blood and ſpirits with 3. The ſupreme power; the ſoveret 3 
action. Dryden, heaven. i 1 20 
HE'A'TER, ſ. [from beat.] An iron made 4. The pagan gods; the celeſtils, AP 
hot, and put into a box-iron, to ſmooth and 1 Sa 00 
plait linen. F. Elevation; ſublimity. Wu 0 
HEATH, ſ. [erica, Latin, ] HE/AVEN-BORN, Deſcended or hon fd] 
1. A plant, celeſtial regions. | Ak B. 
2. A place overgrown with heath. HE/AVEN-BRED. Produced ws hll; + 
Shakeſpeare, in heaven, 5. q Er. 

3. A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever HE AVEN-BUILT. Built by the 3 L Th 
kind. Bacen. gods. | * Th 
HEATH-COCK. /. [heath and cock.] A BEAVEN-DIRECTED. BET 
large fowl that ſrequents heaths, Carew, 1. Raiſed toward the ſy. 7 

: & 


HEB 


rait by the powers of a | 
| [from beaven.] 


AVENLY. 4. ſupre m ely 


' Reſembling heaven; excel- 


8 idney 0 
. tial; inhabiting heaven. Dryden. 


NLV. ad. 
1 —— reſembling that of hea- 


or influence of heaven. 


J. 
„Zy the agency ad, [heaven and pean, 


AVENWARD. 


ron.) Toward heaven. Prior. 
' AVILY, ad. (from e 
1 With great ponderouſneſs. | 
I ne afflictively. Collier. 


fully; with an air of dejection. 
* | Clarendon, 


| AVINESS, 7 [from beawy.] | 3 
. the quality of being 
| ary; weight, Wilkins, 


| Dejedtion of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit, 
Ineptitude to motion or thought. 

1 Arbuthnot, 

oppreſſon; cruſh 3 afliftion, 

I — Fe richneſs of ſoil. Arbuthnot. 

AVV. ad. [heap13, Saxon, ] : 

|. Weighty ; ponderous; tending ſtrongly 


the center. Wilkins. 
. Scrrowful ; dejected; depreſſed, 
g | Shakeſpeare. 
* \, Crievous 3 oppreſſive; afflictive. 
: Swift. 
, Wanting alacrity z wanting briſkneſs of 
; pearance, Prior, 
| 5 Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment ; 
nanimated, Seoift, 


: Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. 


, Drouſy ; dull; torpid, |, Luke, 
* ; ſluggiſh, Sbabeſpeare. 
: þ, Stupid; fooliſh, Knolles, 


Io, Burdenſome ; troubleſome z tedious, 
Il, Loaded; incumbered; bugthened, 

| Bacon. 
It. Not eaſily digeſted, Arbuthnot, 
þ Rich in foil; fertile: as Heavy lands. 
„ Deep; cumberſome : as heavy roads. 
Wr. ad, As an adverb it is only uſed 
W compoſition ; heavily, Matthew, 
WOMAD, /. {bebdomas, Latin.] A 
tk; a ſpace of ſeven days, Brown. 
D0'MADAL; ad, | from hebdomas, 
DO MaDARV. Latin.] Weekly; 


ali of ſeven days. | Brown, 
* IIA TE. v. a, [ bebeto, Latin.] To 
viel Ul; to blunt; to ſtupify. Arbuthnot, 


WTA'TION, [. [from bebetate.] 


| The act of dulling, 
being dulled, 
[bebetuds, Latin. ] Dulneſs; 


Harvey. 


French; bebra- 


. The ſtate of 
BETUDE. [, 
Muleneſs ; bluntneſs, 


RAISM, / [bebraiſme, 


HED 


iſmur, Latin.] A Hebrew idiom. 


RR ; | Addiſon, 
HE'BRAIST. ſ. ¶ Hebræus, Latin.] A man 


ſkilled in Hebrew, : 
HEBRYCIAN, /. [from Hebrew,] One ſkil- 

ful in Hebrew, | Raleigh, 
HE'CATOMB., ſ. ¶becatombe, French.] A 

ſacrifice of an hundred cattle. onne. 


HE CTIC AL. | 
 HE'CTICK., [ ad, [ beftique, French. ] 
I. Habitual; conſtitutional, Donne, 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. Taylor. 


HE'CTICK, /. An hectick fever. | 
fo Shakeſpeare, 
HE'CTOR. ſ. [from Hector, the great Ho- 
meric warriour.] A bully; a bluſtering, 
turbulent, pervicacious, noiſy fellow. 
| | Prior. 
To HEC TOR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
threaten; to treat with inſolent terms. 
3 | 92 Arbuthnot, 
To HE'CTOR. wv. ». To play the bully. 
HEDERA*CEOUS, a. [ bederaceus, Latin. ] 
Producing ivy. Dis. 
HEDGE. ſ. [hegze, Saxon. ] A fence made 
round grounds with prickly buſhes. Pepe. 
HEDGE, prefixed to any word, notes ſome- 


thing mean, Swift, 
To HEDGE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 5 

1. To incloſe with a hedge. Bacon, 
2. To obſtruct. Hoſea. 

3. To encircle for defence, Shakeſpeare. 


4. To ſhut up within an incloſure, 


Locke. 
5. To force into a place already full, 
| Dryden, 
To HEDGE. v. n. To ſhift; to hide the 
head, Shokeſpeare, 


HEDGE-BORN. 2. [ hedge and born. } Of 
no known birth; meanly born, 1 
Shaleſpeare. 


 HEDGE-FUMITORY. /. A plant. 


Ainſworth, 
NEDGE-HOG. ſ. [hedge and hog.] | 
1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns 


in an hedge. Ray. 
2. A term of reproach, Shakeſpeare, 
3. A plant. —__ Ainſworth, 


HEDGE-HYSSOP. . [hedge and —— 6% 
A ſpecies of willow-wort. Hill, 

HEDGE-MUSTARD. /. A plant.. . Miller. 

HEDGE-NETTLE. J, A plant. 


Ainſevorth, 
HEDGE-NOTE. ſ. [hedge and note.] A 


word of contempt. Dryden, 
HEDGE-PIG. . [hedge and pig.] A young 
hedge-hog. : Shakeſpeare, 


HEDGE-ROW, /. [hedge and row.] The 


ſeries of trees or buſhes planted for inclo- 
ſures, Milton, 
3Mz 0 
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HEDGE-SPARROW. Fe [Ledge and ſpar- 
rozw.] A ſparrow that lives in buſhes. 

. OR Shakeſpeare, 

HE'DGING-BILL. /. [hedge and bi. A 
cutting hook uſed in . row 


: * 


idney 


HEDGER. /. [from bedge.] One who 


makes hedg:s. hy ocke, 
To HEED. v. a. [he dan, Saxon.] To 
mind; to regard; to take notice of; to 
attend. e 
HEED, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Care; attention. Aadiſon, 
2. Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious 
watch, | | Ne 
3. Care to avoid. JTulletſon. 
4. Notice; obſervation. Bacon. 
5. Seriouſneſs; ſtaidneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Regard; reſpectful notice, L'Eflrange. 


HE*EDFUL. a. { from bed. 


1. Watchful; cautious z ſuſpicious, 


ene 
2. Attentive; careful; obſerving. Pe: | 


HE'EDFULLY. ad. [from beedful.] 
tentively; carefully; cautiouſly, Watts. 

HE EDFULNESS. ſ. [from beedful.] Cau- 

tion; vigilance. | 

HE'EDILY. ad. Cantiouſly ; vigilantly. Dic. 

HE'EDINESS, /. Caution; vigilance, Dic. 


HEEDLESS. ad. [from beed.] Negligent; 


inattentive; (careleſs. Locke. 

HE EDLE SSL V. ad. {from beedleſs.] Care- 

leſsly; negligently, At buthnot, 

HE'EDLESSNESS. /. [from heedleſs.] Care- 
lefIneſs; negligence; inattention. Locke, 

N [hele, Saxon.] 

Þ So e 


4 


behind, Denham. 
2. The whole foot of animals, Aadiſon. 


3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

| L£L'Eftrange; 

4. To be at the HE ANIS. To purſue clots. 

ly ; to follow hard. | Milton, 

5, To lay by the HEeLs, To fetter; to 

thacklez to put in gyves. Hudibras. 

e back part of a ſtocking: whence 

the phraſe to be out at heels, to be worn 
out. ; : 

o HEEL. v. n. [from the noun, 

1. To dance, 


3 
2. To lean on one ſide: as, the ſhip Heels. 
HE“ ELER. 1 from beel.] A cock that 
ſtrikes well with his heels, 5 
HE'EL-PIECE. f. [heel and piece.] A piece 
fixed on the hinder part of the ſhoe, 
To HE'EL-PIECE. v. a. [| hee] and fiece,] 
To put a piece of leather on a ſhoe-heel, 
HEFT. /. [from heave, ] 
1. Heaving ; effort, 
2, Jag baft.] Handle, Waller, 
HE'GIRA. /. [Arabick. ] A term in chro- 


part of the foot that protuberates - - 


Shakeſpeare. | 


nology, ſiggifying the | 
of time, ufc dhe As wo 145 
from the don tht Malone ns wo dente 
N rem Mecca, July 16, 4, f. 0 

, J Cheabpope, Stic] A * 
HEIGH HO. interj, An ex . 

flight languor and uneaget, LIO 


1. Eleyation above the ground, 
4 Altitude; ſpace meaſured unws 
3. Degree of latitude, alan” 
++ Summit; aſcent; towerigg eminene pavigs 
8. eee of rank ; ſtation of dignity 
b. Fire vimolt degree; full complain 
q Jtmoſt exertion, _ 5 T 
8. State of excellence ; adyance inp 
_ perfeQtion, ' a 
To HETG HTEN, v. a. [from beight,] 7 
2, To raiſe higher in place. 
2. To improye; to meliorate, 
3- To aggravate; to exalt, 
4. To improve by decorations, Dri 
HE'INOUS. ad. | baigenz, French,] 4 
cious; wicked in a high depree. 
HE'INOUSLY. ad. [from Nas] 2 
ciouſſy; wickedly. 
HE IN OUSN ESS. J, {from kennt M 
ciouſneſs ; wickedneſs, Ry 
HEIR, .. [beire, old Freach.] One tha 
inberitor of any thing after the preſenty 
ſeſſor. 4 
To HEIR, v. a, [from the noun.] Ty 
herit, PE , 
HE'IRESS. ſ. [from beir.] An inhent 
a woman that inherits, Wa 
HE'IRLESS. a. [from beir,] Without 
heir. 3 
HE'IRSHIP, ſ. [from beir. ] The fag 
racter, or privileges of an heir. Af 
HEIRLOOM. . [bir and geloma, yt 
Saxon.] Any furniture or moveable 
creed to deſcend by inheritance, and th 
fore inſeparable from the freehold. Sn 
HELD. The preterite and patt. paſſ, ol 
HELFACAL. a, Lege Fr. from i 
Emerging from the luſtre of the 
falling into it. | 4 
HE'LICAL. ad. [belice, Fr. from ul 
Spiral; with many circumvolutions 


HEIGHT. [. [from bigh,] 


HE'LIOID 8 ee 
the parabolic „ is 2 ä 
| ita from the fappoſition of the | 
the common Apolloman paraboua's | 
bent round into the periphery of a 0 
and is a line then paſſing through thee 
mities of the ordinates, which do now 
verge toward the centre of the ſaid * 


Hl 


HEL 


Noc . 4. I beliocentriques Fs 
Ld 55099, and virrgon. ] Ball . 


* ntre 88 | Belioſcope, Fr. ©. 
* ages A ſort of teleſcope fitted ſo 
5 u hödk on the body of the ſun, without 


ence to the eyes. OE $02 Fe 
L10TROPE. / Be- and xęiuπνν . A 
Wi turns Jn the ſun; but more 
icularly the turnſol, or ſun- flower. 
; Government of the Tongue, 
PHERICAL., a Leu R maſs: 
ie beliſpherical line is the ine in 
gend wigation. : : 9 Nc 
| UN. J. [belice, Fr. Zt.] A ſpiral line. 
ILL. . [helle, Saxon. ] 6 $ 
The place of the devil and lg 4 
Jace of ſeparate ſouls, whether 
| "a ry * Apoſtles Creed, 
b The place at a running play to which 
oe who are caught are carried. Sidney. 
The place into which a taylor throws 
i ſhreds, | Hudibras. 
fue infernal powers. Copley. 
ILBLACK, 4. Black as hell. Shakeſp. 
LBROTH, /. [hell and brotb.] A com- 
ftion boited up for infernal purpoſes, 
LL.DOOMED, 4, [Zell and doom. | Con- 
pred (6 hell, : Milton. 
LHATED. a. Abhorred like hell. 


2 ; b 4 [helle hund, Saxon. ] 
by , Dogs of hell, Dryden. 
1 Avent of hell, Milton. 


ITE. /. {bell and kice,] Kite of in- 


ma] breed. Shakeſpeare, 

g EBORE, ſ. ¶Belleborus, Lat.] Chriſt- 
bout {ns flower, Miller. 
nok ire. ſ. veratrum, Latin. ] 


N plant, 
7 LLENISM. /. L&M Hg.] An idiom 

* Uthe Greek, 

able WISH, a. {from Hell.] 

14th „Hning the qualities of hell; infernal 

iced, South, 


off þ Seat from hell; belonging to hell. 

nN . Sidney. 

** HUSHLY, ad. [from belliſp.] Infer- 
* ah; wickedly, | 

WJ WISHNESS. / [from belliſp.] Wicked- 

* bz al horred qualities, 

1 WWARD, ad, {from bell,] Toward 
ticks] dell, h | Pope. 
* un notes defence: as Zadbelm, happy 
* dlence. Gibſon, 
40 bf Wl, / ſhelm, Saxon, 
ac „ A covering for the head in war, 
the ex | | Dryde . 
now i The part of a coat of arms that bears 
d cine Wecre Camden, 


+ The upper part of the retort, Boyle, 


HEL 

4. [helma, Saxon.] The ſteerage g; the 

rudder. ; | Ben 
5. The ſtation of government. Swift. 
To. HELM. v. a. [from 2 
_ guide; to conduct. Shakeſpeare. 
HE LMED, a. from helm. ] Furniſhed with 
a a headpiece. Mi 
HELMET. ſ. A helm; a headpiece. 


HELMI'NTHICK. 4. [from INH 
N to worms. 

„ HELP. . 4. preter. helped; or 
part. helped, or bolpen, dh, 3 
1. To aſſiſt; to ſupport; to * 


2. To remove, or advance by help; ide 
cperation is helped by air. w x44 
3. To free from pain or diſeaſe z the pain 
is helped by medicine, TLocze. 
4. To cure z to heal. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To remedy; to change for the better 3 
you cannot help your former loſſes, | 
6. To ſorbear; to avoid; be cannot help 


loving ber. © nl 
. Ms D Here to. To ſupply with; to * 
niſh with, 8 Pape. 


To HELP. D. N. X 

1. To contribute affiſtance, _ De 
2. To bring a ſupply, _ Kymer. 

HELP. /. [from the verb; baipe, Dutch. ] 
I, ſtance; aid ; ſupport z ſuccour. 
Se | | Knolles, Smalridge. 
2. That which forwards or promotes. 


| a Bacon. 

3. That which gives help. Millins, 

Remedy. Hlelle/. 
HE'LPER. , [from 54. = 

1. An aſſiſtant; an auxiliary, Kings. 


2. One that adminiſters remedy, Mare. 
3. A ſupernumerary ſervant. Swift 
4. One that ſupplies with any thing want- 
ed, . Shakeſpeare, 
HE'LPFUL. a. {help and full. 
1. Uſeful; that which gives aſſiſtance. 
2. Wholeſome; ſalutary. - Rateigh, 
HE'LPLESS. a. [from belp,] - 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf, 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. Pope. 
3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. 
s . FPß᷑dpenſer. 
4. Unſupplied; void. Dryden. 
HE'LPLESSLY. ad. from belpleſs.] With- 
out ſuccour, | 
HE LPLESSNESS. ſ. ¶ from helpleſs.] Want 
of ſuccour. e 
HELTER-SKELTER, ad, In a hurry; 
without order. L' Eftrange. 


HELVE. /. [helpe, Saxon. ] The handle of 

"rm. .. _ Raleigh, 

To HELVE. v. a, | from the noun. ] To fit 
with a kelve, l BOSS: 
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HEN 


HEM. f Them, Saxon.) By, aft. 
1. Ihe edge of a garment doubled and 
ſewed to keep the threads from ſpread- 
ing. : EE. 
Henmen, Dutch.] The noiſe 


2, 
dy a ſudden and violent expiration of the 
| breath. Addiſon, 


1. 10 cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border ſewed together, 


2. To border; to'ed:e, Spenſer, 
3. To encloſe 3 to environ; to confine 3 
to ſt ut. | Fair fax, 


To HEM. wv. n. [bemmer, Dutch.] To ut- 
ter a noiſe by violent expulſion of the 
breath, 8 4 | 
BHEMICRANY. ſ. [nwiov, half, and xganoy, 

the ficul!.] A pain that affects only one 
part of the head at a time. v incy. 
HEMICYCLE, ſ. ID.]! A half 
round. ; _ Sg 
HE'MINA. ſ. About ten ounces. 
_ BEMIPLEGY. /. IN, balf, and b.] 
to ſtrike. } A pally, or any nervous affection 
relating thereunto, that ſeizes one ſide at a 


dime. 5 
Hk MISPHERE. /. DH pn.] The half 
- of a globe, where it is ſuppoſed to be cut 


through its centre in the plane of one of 
its greateſt circles. | 
HEMISPHERICAL. 7 a. | from hemiſphere. ] 
BEMITSPHE RICE. Half round; con- 
taining balf. a globe. Boyle. 
HE MIS TICK. f. [1picixin. ] Half a verſe, 
HE MLOCK. f. [hemloc, Saxon.] An 
herb. Miller. 
HEMORRHAGE. c ſ. [aipopa; la] A 
HEMORRHAGY.\S violent flux of blood. 
HE MORRBOIDS. f. Lat.! The 
piles; the emrods, Swift. 
HE'MORRHOIDAL. a. | hemorrhoidal, Fr. | 
Belonging to the veins in the funda- 
meat. | Ba 
HEMP. f. [hænep, Saxon; hampe, Dutch, ] 
A fibrous plant of which coarſe linen and 
ropes are made. Mortimer. 
HEMP Aprimery, ſ. A plant. 
RE'MPEN, @. {from Hemp. ] Made of 
hemp. 
HEN. /. ſhenne, Saxon and Dutch, ] 
1. The female of a houſe-cock, 
2. The female of any land-fow], 
Addiſon. 
BEN-DRIVER. ſ. [ben and driver.] A 


kind of hawk, Walton. 
HEN-HARM. f . A kind of kite. 
HEN-HARRIER, Ainſworth, 
HEN HEARTED. a. | hen and beuri.} Da- 
ſtardly; cowardly, | 
HEMN-PECKED. a. [ber 


and pected.) Gô- 
vert ned by the wife. ; 


Arbuthnet, 


uttered 


#4 + 


HER 


NEN-ROOST. 


f. | [hen ; oe het 

place 'where the poultry x roof.) 1 
eſt, jd pea 

HENS-FEET.. . A kind of wa | A pre 


HE'NBANE, f. T 5% irſtow 
plant, / [ Hann Latin, 


HE'NBIT, þ A plant ; { 
HENCE, ad, or Interj, {heonan Dot 
' Fennes, old Engliſh, a 


1. From this place to another. 
2. Away; to a diſtance. . 
3. At 2 diſtance ; in another place 7 


. / 
Herbs at 
and hav 
bad hen 
Cc 
plant, 
FRBA' 
1. Belo 
8. Feet 
NA 
. Her 


1 Thi 
FRBA 


uining 


p $2. #54 , 8 N 
4. From this time; in the hy, 
8. For this reaſon 
ecauſe of this, Tila 

| 6. From this cauſe; from this grounl 
7. From this ſource ; from this ori; 
* this ſtore. g ä wor 
Fron bence is a vitious expreſſon. 
To HENCE. v. a, from the atrek 
| ſend off; to diſpatch to a diſtance, | 


gh Arby 
In Conſequence of th} 


Sid 
HENCEFO'RTH, ad. The nonxong. 8 

From this time babe as * 
HENCE FORWARD. ad. [hence and 

ward. ] From this time to futurity, 


WES 
HE'NCHMAN, ſ. [hync, Saxon, 1 | 
and man. Skinner. | A page; an attend 
To HEND, v. a. [henvan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on, Tai 
2. To croud; to ſurround, Sbaleh: 
HE'NDECAGON, f. [iz and .f 
figure of eleven fides or angles, 


HEPA'TICAL, I a. [| hepaticus, Latin.] 
HEPA'TICK. longing to the liver, I Mp 
55 Arbuth 1 


HEPS. ſ. Hawthora-berries, comme 
called hips, | Asa 
HEPTACA'PSULAR, a, [ix and cap 
Lat.] Having ſeven cavities or cell. 
HE'PTAGON, ſ. [#wla and yo.) 
gure with ſeven fides or angles. 
HEPTA'GONAL. a, [from beptagen.] 
ing ſeven angles or ſides, _ 
HE/PTARCHY. ſ. [ima and dx. 
ſevenfold government. | 
HER. pron. | 
1. Belonging to a female; of a ſhe; 
woman, | C0 
2. The oblique caſe of ſbe. ( 
HERS. pronoun, This is uſed when it 8 
to a ſubflantive going before : 25 ſuch 
her charms, ſuch charms are hers. 
HE'RALD. ſ. [herault, French. ] 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is io fe 
genealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, f 


| 2 tl to ca meſ- 2. To aſſociate, a 2 R W. alſh. 
F hank dhe 4 war To HERD. v. 4. To throw or put into a 
72M Ben Joon HERDOROOM J. [herd and groom] A 
10 1 2 er; a harbinger. 2 » Js. ers £7007. 
A precurſor 3 a forerunner 3 Shakeſpeare. keeper of herds. Spenjer, 
; . [from the noun. ] To HE/RDMAN, : ſ. [herd and man.] One 
_m_ ( Shakeſpeare. HE'RDSMAN. S employed in tending herds. 
RALDRY. ſ. [beraulderie, French, ] HERE. ad. Ihen, Saxon. | i 
The art or office of a herald. . 1. In this place. Ii ton. 
J, Peacham, 2. In the preſent ſtate, * Bacon. 
„ Cleaveland. 3. It is often oppoſed to there. Spratt, 


ts whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, . bout this place, Addiſon. 
1 in them; as graſs HEREA'FTER. ad, In a future ſtate. 
þihenlock, , Base bete. F A HEREAFTER. f A forure flats. Aliſa 
or Bane-berries. . 7. uture 2 ſon 
1 | 2 Miller. HEREA'T, ad. | bere and 71 At this. 
RBA CEOUS. 2. [from berba, Latin.] HEREBY". ad. [| bere and by.] By this. 
3, Belonging to herbs, Brown. HERE'DITABLE. 4. beres, Latin.] 
b Feeding on vegetables, Derbam. Whatever may be occupied as inheritance. 
NACE. { berbage, French, ] HE REDITAMENT, {. [beredium, Latin. ] 
1. Herbs colleCtively ; graſs z paſture. A law term denoting inheritance, 
Woodward, HERE'DITARY. a. ¶ bereditaire, French. 
i The tythe and the right of paſture, Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inberi- 
Aiinſævortb. tancey deſcending by inheritance. 
ERBAL. /, [from berb.] A book con- | Dryden. 
wining the names and deſcription of HERE'DITARILY. ad. [from bereditary.] 


Lam... —_— —_ FF 3 
De. —— * 
® <0 - 1 


1 Wants | By inheritance, Pope. 

* FRBALIST, /. [from berbal.] A man HEREIN, ad. [here and in.] In this. | 

f Killed in herbs, Brown. South, 

4 ARIS T. ſ. [herbarius, Latin.] One HEREUNTO, ad. [here and into.] Into 
killed in herbs, Boyle, this. | 


{null herb. Shake'/peare, of this. Shakeſpeare. 
MBE'SCENT, a. | berbeſcens, Latin, ] HEREO'N, ad. [here and on.] Upon this. 
Croving into herbs, | HEREO'UT. ad. | here and out.] Out of this 
FRBID, a. [berbidus, Latin, ] Covered place, | | Spenſer. 
vith herbs, | HEREMUITICAL. a. ie e, a defart z be- 
EROROUGH, / [herberg, German.] remitique, French.] Solitary; ſuitable to a 
Pace of temporary reſidence, hermit, Pope. 
Ben Fobnſen. HERESY. g. ¶ beręſie, French; bereſe, 
obs. a. [berboſus, Latin.] Abound- Latin. ] An dpinion of private men differ- 
g with herbs, ent from that of the catholick and ortho- 


uE NT. a. [from herbula, Latin.] dox church. Bacon, King Charles. 
Lntaining herbs, - Di | 


* ne :2. HE'RESIARCH. 5 [ berefiarque, French.;] 
1 RNDWOMAN. ſe {herb and woman,| A A leader in hereſy. | | Stilling fleet. 
woman that ſells herbs, Arbuthnot, HE RETICK. .. [ heretigque, Fr.] One who 

IV. a. [from berb.] Having the na- propagates his private opinions in oppoſi- 
I = herbs, Bacon. tion to the catholick church. Dawies, 

il. / lheond, Saxon.) HERE “TIC AL. a. [from beretick.] Contain- 
F A number of beaſts together, Flocks ing hereſy. Decay of Piety. 


ud terds are ſheep and oxen or kine. HERE'TICALLY. ad. [from beretical.] 
eg Addiſon, With hereſy. r= Op 
A romp:ny of men, in contempt or de- HERETO”. ad. [here and to.] To this; add 


Crt . 5 Dryden. to this. 
1 þ | nciently ſignified a keeper of cattle, RERETOFO RE. ad. [hereto and fere.} 
7 ede kill retained in compoſition; as Formerly; anciently. Sidney. South, 
10 = HEREUNTO”. ad. [ bere and unto.] To this. 
* rk. v. 1. {from the noun.] . | TLocte. 
. 70 man in herds or companies. HEREWI'TH, ad. [ bere and wwith.] With 
ne Dryden, this. | Hayward, 
p 1 g HE RIOT. 


18. 2 French; berba, Latin.] HEREABO'UTS. ad. [here and about.] A- 


R3ELET, / [diminutive of berb.]J A HEREO F. ad. [here and f.] From this; 
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uE RT AOP. . [bericage, French. ] 
5 Inheritance; eſtate devolved by ſucceſ- 


* 


H E R 


ERIOT. /. [bene zibv, Saron ] A ßne 


paid to the lord at the death of a land- 
holder, | Dryden, 


BHE'RITABLE. a. [beres, Latin.] A per- 


fon that may inherit whatever may be in- 
herited; - Hats: 


5 fon. ; Rogers, 
2. [In divinity. ] The people of God. 
HERMA'PHRODITE. /. | from 8:45; and 
«pgodvrn. ]- An animal-uniting two ſexes, 
HERMAPHRODITICAL. a, [from: ber- 
maphrodite.]' Partaking of both ſexes; 
HERME*TICAL.7 a. | from Hermes, or 
HERME'TICK., SF Mercury, ] Chymical. 
RERME'TICALLY. ad. | from bermetical.] 
According to the hermetical or chymick 


art. 
HE'RMIT, ſ. [terpeirn;. ] T1 
1. A ſolitary; an anchoret; one who re- 
tires from ſociety to contemplation and de- 


vot ion. Audiſon. 
2. A beadſman; one bound to pray for an- 
other. | Shakeſpeare, 


 HE'RMIFAGE, F. [bermitage, French. ] 


The cell or habitation of a hermit, 
Addiſen, 
HE'RMITESS. ſ. from bermit.] A woman 
retired to devotion. 
HERMITICAL. a. from bermit.] Suitable 
to a hermit. | 
HE'RMGDACTYL. ſ. i. and del rue. ] 
Her madaciyl is a root, and repreſents the 
common figure of a heart cut in two. The 
dried roots are a gentle purge. Hill. 
HERN. ſ. [contracted from He RON. ] 
HE'RNHILL. ſ. [bern and bi/l.] An herb. 
HERNIA, ſ. Latin. ] Any kind of rupture, 
HERO. ſ. [ heros, Latin. . 
3. A mon eminent for bravery; Cooley. 
2 A man of the higheſt claſs in any fe- 
pect. 
HERO ESS. /. [from hero.] A heroine; a 


female hero. Chapman. 
HERO IC AL. a. [from bero.] Befitting an 
hero; heroick. den. 


HERO ICALLV. ad. from beroical.] Atter 


the way of a hero. Sidrey. 


HEROICK. 4. from here.] 
1. Productive of heroes. 
2. Noble; ſuitable of an hero; brave; 
magnanimous. Weller. 
3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Cowley. 
HERO ICKLV. ad, {from &eroick.] Suitably 
to an hero. Py Mitron, 
HE ROINE. /. [from bero; hereine, Fr.] A 
female hero. Auaiſon. 
HE ROISM. ſ. ¶berciſme, French.] The 
qualities or character of an hero. Broome, 


HERON, ſ. Theron, French. ] A bird that 


Feeds upon fiſh, 


Sba te prare. n 


HE'RONSHaw. $, Lm 5% 
breed, naw. | plate vie. . 


HERPES. , E . Dole by 
E” Ons — 
 HE'BRING: 7. [baveng; Fiency, WR" "* 
We I foal a hann WER 


HERS. pron, The femate aa ployme 
ir her Bouſe, this" bouſe 1 


HERSE, J. {herfia, low Latin,] | : . 
1. K temporary monument raiſed oye . 
2. The carriage in which corpſes ted be t 
* KN 5 from „ 

0 2 D. 8. 0 / 
into an herſe. 8 9 ny 0 
HERSE'LF. pronoun. The female perk a 
pronoun, in the oblique caſes retiprocd] 1130 
_ HE'RSELIKE, J. Therſe and like.) Full of fix 


real; ſuitable to funerals, | 
To HER. v. a; [heqyan, Saxon. 


guard-as holy, 75 
HE'SITANCY, /. [from bejrate.]. Di * * 
ouſneſs; uncertainty, Ati... 
To RE'SITATE. v. 4. Ile, Lain} WAR 1c. 
be doubtful ;.to delay; to pauſe, Þ 1 f 
HESITA'TION; J. [from 5h! ay 
1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty mad 4 


2. Intermiffion of ſpeech; want of y 
bility. F 
HES T. [bærr, Saxon.] Command; Do 
cept; injunction. Shateſbe 
HE TEROCLITE. ſ. [betereclium, Lat 
1. Such nouns. as vary from the com 
forms of declenfion. . 
2. Any thing or perſon deviating from 
common rule. 
HETEROCLI'TICAL. a. [from du 
Deviating from the common rule. Brg 
HE”TERODOX. 4. Li and diba. 
viating from the eſtabliſhed opinion; 
orthodox, 4 L 
HE'TERODOR: f. An opinion peculy 
HETEROGEF/NEAL. @, | beterogent, 
£repor and 32:05, ] Not of the fame oat 
not kindred, New 
HETEROGENEITY, J. [from beg 
ons, OM 
T. 8 of nature; cont 
qualities. : 
2. OppoſitQar diſſimilar part. 
HETEROGF*NEOUS. 4. Lei andy 
Not kindred ; oppoſite or diſhmilar in 
ture, | Ws 
HETERO'SCIANS. /. [#reps; and 
Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall only one! 
as the ſhadows of us who live notth of 
Tropick fall at. noon always to the Not 
To HEW. v. 3 part. bervn or bewal. 
an, Saxon. 3 
<7 To cut with an edged inſtrument! 
hack, Hy 


2 


il D 


r 
[1 | 1. RW... | 
n 1 Ker. with en _ F ae 
{ - . ſhape WI 1 2 r 
2 e D 3 
, ; ; , zoull : 2 ry len. 

| 7 ok bw] One whoſe em- 
15 | | nent is to cut wood or ſtone. Brozen. 

N AON. /- [er and venta. ] A figure 


or angles; the n 
deux figures that can be added to each 


| ithout any interſtice; and there- 
th cells in honey combs are of chat 


HI G 


7. HIDE. v. 5. To lye hid; to be con- 
cealed, .. _ Pope. 
HIDE and Sz Rx. ſ. Any play in which ſome 
hide themſelves, and another ſceks them. 
HIDE. ſ. ſhy$e, Saxon; baude, Dutch,] ' 
1. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or 
dreſſed. e 
2. The human ſkin: in en, | 
| ER A certain quantity of land, otton. 
HIDEBO UND. 2. ¶ hide and bound. ] 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be bidebound when his 
Kin ſticks fo hard to his ribs and back, that 
you cannot with your hand pull up or looſen. 


0 i fx ſides, Brown. | the one from the other. Farrier's Diss. 

hy AGONY. [. [from bexagon, ]. A fi- 2, {In trees. ] Being in the ſtate in which 

rl be of fix angles. ramball. the bark will not give way to the growth, 

a AME TER. /. Lit and j4irgor.] A verſe- 3. Harſh; untractable. Hudibras. 
of 6x feet, Dryden. HIDEOUS. 4. [ bideux, French.] Horrible ; 
FYANGULAR. a. [# and angulus, Lat. dreadful, Woodward. 

; Having fix corners. Moadevard. Hl DEOUSLY, ad, [from bideous.] Hor- 

r EXAPOD. ,. [i and dig.] An animal ribly; dreadfully. Shakeſpeare. 
yith fix feet. Kay. HYDEOUSNESS, /. [from bideous.] Hors 


EXA'STICK. /. Lit and N.] A poem 
of fix lines. 


Ii. rj. [from bigh.] An e 


xpreſſion of 
oy, Prior, 
ogV. interj. [for bjgh day.] An ex- 
preſſion of frolick and exultation, 

2 . Hudibras. 
EYDAY. [. A frolick; wildneſs, Shakeſp, 
EYDEGIVES, J. A wild frolick dance. 


IYTION. / [from bio, Latin, ] The act 


dzaping, Brown, 

* IATUS, /. [biatus, Latin. 
N V An aperture; a breach. Woodward, 
hy 1 The opening of the mouth by the ſuc- 


aon of an initial to a final vowel, 

Pope, 
NE RNAL. a. [bibernus, Latin.] Belong- 
lty to the winter. 


IKCIUS DOCCIUS, 2 A cant word for 


3 diger; one that plays faſt and looſe, 
\'q D a Hudibras. 
i INOUGH, ſ. [hicken, Daniſh,] A con- 


| nlbon of the ſtomach producing ſobs. 


To 10 with convulſion of the ſtomach. 
BICKUP. v. 2. [corrupted from bie- 


bp. fart. paſſ. of Dide. 
＋ HID z. V, 4 7 

; 0 Ws preter, bid 
F blen. [hivan, | 
v withhold or 


edpe, 
Walk 


7 


_ Shakeſpeare 


S nſer.. 


Brown, 


; Cleaveland, 
Heco CH. v. . [from the noun. ] 


ay.) To fob with a convulſed ſtomach. 
Hudibras. 


wall. : 

ava. J A bird, = Ainſworth, 
Pope. 
part. paſſ. bid 


Saxon. ] To conceal 
withdraw from fight or 


ribleneſs; dreadiulneſs, 
899 J. [from the verb.] He that 
ides. 8 b 

To HIE. v. n. hie zan, Saxon.] To haſten; 

to go in haſte. Dryden, 

HI'ERARCH. ſ. [is©- and &ppn.] The 

Chief of a ſacred order, Milton, 
| HIERA'RCHICAL. a. [hierarchique, Fr.] 

' Belonging to ſacred or ccclefiaſtical govern». 

ment. 

HIERARCHY. ſ. [from bierarch,] _ 

1. A ſacred government; rank or ſubordi- 
nation of holy beings. Fairfax. 
2. Eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment. Soutb. 

HI'EROGLYPH,. [ hieroglyphe, . 
- HIEROGLY'PHICK, $ French; tig, ſa- 

cred, and yaupw, to carve,] _ 
1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 


was implied, | Pope. 

2. The art of writing in picture. Swift. 
-HIEROGLY*PHICAL. 2 a. {hieroglyphigue, 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. 4 Fr.] Emblema- 


_ tical; expreſſive of ſome meaning beyond 
what immediately appears, Sandys. 
HIEROGLY'PHICALLY. ad. { from biero- 
4 182 Emblematically. Brown, 
Alke O'GRAPHY. ſ. Liege and yraqu.] 
Holy writing. 
HIE'ROPHANT, ſ. [i 
_ teaches rules of religion. 
To H GLE. V. N. | 
1. To chafter; to be penurious in a bar- 
gain. Hale, 
2. To oor to 
door. | 
HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY, ad. A cant 
word, corrupted from biggle, which de- 


notes any confuſed maſs, 
: HI'GGLER, 


wing ] One who | 
| Hale. 7 


go ſelling proviſions from d 


* 2 N 


« 


HIG 7 HIN 


HVGGLER. J. [from bel.] One wha HIGH.WROUGHT, 

ſells proviſions by retail. ew ng + [bigb and and land,] Moy ' 
| HIGH. a. Iheab, Saron.] tainous FAY 

1. Long upward; rifing FETE Bere. HIGHLA DER. / : 
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 HIGH-TA'STED, 


2. Elevated in place; raiſed aloft, Locke, 
3. Exalted in nature. 


' 5+ Exalted in ſentiment, ton. 
6. Difficult ; abſtruſe. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Boaftful ; oſtentatious. Den 
8. Arrogant; proud; lofty. Clarendon. 


9. Severe; oppreſſive. Bacon. 


10. Noble; illuſtrious, Shakeſpeare. 

11. Violent; tempeſtuous; loud. Ap- 
plied to the wind. Denbam. 
12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovern- 
able. Dryden. 
13. Full; complete. Clarendon, 

14. Strong taſted; guſtful. Baker, 


15. Advancing i in latitude from the line. 


16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the meri - 


4 | © Geneſis, 
17. Far advanced into antiquity. Brown. 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price. South, 


_ Capital; great; oppoſed to little: as 


1 treaſon. 
H. ſ. High place; elevation; anten 
region. © Dryden, 


On HIGH, Aloft; above; into ſuperiour 


regions. _ © Dryden, 
HIGH-BLE'ST. a. Supremely happy. 
HI'GH-BLOWN. Swelled much with wind; 


much inflated. Shakeſpeare, 
_ HI'GH-BORN. Of noble extraction. Roque, 


HIGH-CO'LOURED. Having a deep or 
- glaring colour, Flyer. 


HIGH-DESI'GNING. Having great ſchemes, 


HIGH-FLYER. ſ. One that carries his opi- 
nion. to extravagance, oy 
HIGH. FLOWN. a. [bigh and flown, from 


. 
1. Elevated; proud. Denbam. 
L' Eftrange. 


2. Turgid; extravagant, 
HIGH-FLY'ING. a. Extravagant I in claims 


or opinions. Dryden, 


| To HE APE. a. Covered with high 
piles. P 
HIGH- ME'TTLED, Proud or 0 


ſpirit. Garth, 


 HIGH-MI'NDED, Proud; arrogant. 


Shakeſpeare, 
HIGH-RE'D. Deeply red. Boyle. 
_—_ SE'ASONED. Piquant to the pa- 
lat Locke, 
HIGH- SPI'RITED, Bold; daring; 7 inſo- 
* lent, 
HIGH-STO'MACHED. Obſtinate; lofty, 
Guſtful; piquant, 
HIGH-VI'CED, Enormouſly wicked, 
Shakeſpeare, 


- HYGHLY,. ad. f 
4. Elevated in rank or condition. D den. (from bib. ] 


Hl GHT 


45 — 
inhabitant of lll beben, by þ Hl 


1. With elevatio 
tio: n 8 tO place and fin, 


2. In a great degree. . Ate 
.* Proudly ; arrogantly ambitiouſy, 


WIND 

Shake | whic 

PA. . With efteem ; 3 With eſtimation. han ND 
HYGHMOST, a. Higheſt; topmaſ Api 

1 = i 
HI GHNESS, f from bigb.] N toe 


1. Elevation above the ſurface, [ND 
2. Dignity of nature; ſupremacy, | h the | 
1 The title of princes, ancientij of ki; 


1. Was nomad; was called. Da 
2. Called; named. Hubert; Ta 
HIGHWA'TER, a [high and wap 5. | 
Bb. flow of the tide. | 
GAWAY. \ [high and E 
lidl path 8 y | 1 na 10 
HI OHWAYMAN. Pp e 
A wma that plunders on the public 
road, 
HYGLAPER, /. An berb. 


HILARITY, J. [bilorites, Latin] . uk 7 
ment ; gayety, | { 

; MIB R up! 

1. A forry, paltry, cowardly fellow, 4 

2. K is ul Hikewiſe for n men wy 
man. _ 


HILL. ſ. [hil, Saxon,] An eration | 
ground leſs than a mountain, Cl 
HTELOCK. Fo {from Bill, ] A little * 


HILLY, a. [from bill.] Full of hills; » 
equal in the ſurface, Howel, Phil 

HILT. f. Ihilr, Saxon. The handle of 
his articularly of a ſword, e 

HIM. ſ. [him, Saxon.] Wan 
be, 


HYMSELF, pron, bin and nd Jl J 
1. In the nominative, be 
a. In ancient authors, ahi. Sha 
« In the oblique caſes 
Ggnification, 
HIN. f. I. 7] A meaſure of liquids mal 
ews, containing about ten pints. Lud 
HIND, 2. compar, Binder; ſuperl, binding 
hyndan, Saxon. Backward; cont 
in poſition to the face. 
1 5 Ihinde, Saxon. ] ; 
e the to a ſtag, Spenſ 
5 hine, Saxon.] A ſerrant. Sale 
3. Thine man, Saxon, ] A 50 
boor. 1 00 


wer 
ZERRIES. J. The ſame as raſpbere, 


ries, n, Saxon. ] 
DER, v. 4. [bmdſuan, 
Needs ; to ſtop ; to impede. Taylcr. 


- 4. [from hi 
oy — 570 to * 1 . 
nb ERA N CE. /. [from Binder. © 
liment ; let; ſtop. Atterbury. 


F 1:1 hinders or obſtructs. May. 
ab esLsC. ſ. [from hind or binder. ] 
A paltry, worthleſs, degenerate animal, 

LINDERMOST. 2. Hindmoſt; laſt; in 
Shakeſpeare, 


the rear, 


the leg. 
Ack. /: 


inal points of the world. 

+, The cardinal p Grech, 
q A governing rule or principle, Temple. 
4 To be off the HIN GES. To be 1n a ſtate 
of irregularity and di ſorder. Tillotſon. 
HINGE, v. a, [from the noun, ] 

1, To furniſh with hinges, 
1 To bend as an hinge. 

I HINT, v. 4. [enter, French, Skinner, ] 
To bring to mind by a flight motion or re- 
mote alluſion, Pope. 
HINT at, To allude to; to touch lightly 


Ky J. [from the verb.] 


1, Faint notice given to the mind; re- 
mote alluſion, | 

2, Suggeſtion ; intimation, Addiſon, 
IP, |. [bype, Saxon, ] 

1, The joint of the thigh ; the fleſhy part 
of the thigh, X Brown, 
, To bave on the Hir. [A low phraſe, ] 
To have an adyantage over another, 


| Shakeſpeare. 
[ { [from heopa, Saxon, ] The fruit 
of the briar, Bacon. 
FHIP, v. a. [from the noun, ] 


* H- nor. A cant word formed by the 
Rwplication of bop, Congreve, 
ur, interje, An exclamation, or calling to 
; 1 4 Ainſwwor tb. 
f a. A corruption of bon- 
rn, driack, b e 
OCE NTAUR. ſ. [imgotileves;,,} A 
labulus monſter, 10 wed 


A medicated wine, Ing. 
UPPOCRATES'S Sleeve, . A woollen 

Bade by joining the two oppoſite an- 
ps of 2 ſquare. piece of flannel, uſed to 
uy hops and decoctions for clarifica- 


Reincy, 


d.] That which is 


| 
INDERER. |. [from binder.] He or that 


7NDMOST, a. [hind and moſt. ] * ; - 


1. ſoints upon which a gate or door turns. 


b To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. Shakeſpeare. 


f horſe and half 
1 | 
LPOCRASS, .. I viaum Hippocratis, Lat.] 


HIS 


HIPPOGRIFF. 7. L and n+ A 
winged horſe, . Milton. 


 HIPPO'POTAMUS. , Lwwer and more» 


Ass.] The river horſe. An animal found 
in the Nile. r 5 18 ; 
HI'PSHOT, a. [bie and ſbot.] Sprained or 
' diſlocated in the fro ; iy  L'Eftrange, 
HIP WORT. ſ. [hip and wvort.] A plant, 
To HIRE. v. a. hy nan, Saxon. ] - T 
1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe 
at a certain price. Dryden. 
2. To engage a man to temporary ſervice 


for wages. ö I ſaiab. 
3. To bribe. ; Diode: 
4. To engage himſelf for pay. 1 Sam, 


HIRE. ſ. [hyne, Saxon. ] | 
1. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe 
of any thing. - 


2. Wages paid for ſervice, Spenſer, 
HFRELING. /. [from bire.] Ks 
1. One who ſerves for wages. Sandys. 
2. A mercenary; a proſtitute. Pope. 


HIRELING. a. Serving for hire; venal; 


. mercenary ; doing what is done for money. 


 HI'RER. //. | from vire.] One who uſes any 
Shakeſpeare, ; 


thing paying a recompence; one who em- 

ploys others paying wages. | 
HIRSU'TE. a. [birſutus, Latin.) Rough 
_ rugged. acon, 
HIS. pronoun poſſeſſive. hyr, Saxon. ] 

1. The maſculine pollethive, Belonging to 

him. | Locke, . 

2. Anciently its. Bacon, 


To HISS. v. =, ¶ biſſen, Dutch,] To utter 
a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and ſome 


other animals. | Sbg e. 


To HISS, v. a, [hipcean, Saxon.] 


1. To condemn by hifling; to explode, 

2. To rocure hiſſes Or diſgrace. Shakeſps 
Ha. from the verb.] | 
1. The voice of a ſerpent. | 
2. Cenſure; expreſſion of contempt uſed 
in theatres, _. Pope, 
HIST, interj, An exclamation commanding 
filence. Milton, 
HISTO RIAN. ſ. [biftorien, French.] A 

writer of facts and events. Pope. 
HISTO RIC AI. 2 a. biſtoricus, Latin. ] Per- 
HISTO RICK. taining to hiſtory. Prior. 
HISTO'RICALLY, ad. | from biftorical. ] 
In the manner of hiſtory z by way of nar- 
ration. _ | Hooker, 
To HISTO'RIFY. v. 4. [from biftory.] To 
relate; to record in hiſtory. Brown, 
HISTORIO'GRAPHER, . [| ipogia and 
ve. An hiftorianz a writer of hif. 
tory. | Spenſer, 
HISTORIO'GRAPHY, ſ. | trogia and 
yea», ] The art or employment of an hiſ- 
"Corian, | 
HI'STORY. ſ. [!-o/a,] 
3 N 2 
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1. A narration of events and facts delivered. ' 
with dignity. | Pope, 
2. Narration; relation. Wiſeman,” 
3. The knowledge of facts and events. 
HYSTORY Piece. ſ. A picture repreſenting 
dome memorable event. Pape. 
H STRIO/NIC AL. Z a. [from biftrio, Lat.] 
H. STRIO' NICK. Befitting the ſtage; 
ſvitabi- 10 a player. 8 i 5 
HIST RIO'NICALLY. ad. from Biftrioni- 
1 2 Theatrically; in the manner of a 
buffoon. ] : | 
To HIT. v. a. [ bitte, Daniſh.] 
1. To ſtrike; to touch with a blow, 
„ n 
8. 


Sidney. 

3. To attain; to reach the point. 
Atterbury. 
Milton. 
. To HIT V. To ſtrike out; to fix or 
N lockily. | Temple, 
6. To Hit out, To perform by good luck, 
To HIT. v. n. | 
1. Toclaſh; to collide, Locke. 
2. To chance luckily ; to ſucceed by acei- 


'2. To touch the mark; not to mi 


4. To ftrike a ruling paſſion. 


dent. : | Bacon, 
3. To ſucceed ; not to miſcarry. Bacon, 
4. To light on. Tillotſon, 
HIT. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A ftroke, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A lucky chance. Glanville, 


To HITCH, v. 2. [hiezan, Saxon, or Bo- 
eber, French.} To catch; to move by 
jerks. Pope. 
To HI'TCHEL. v. a. [See HATcRETL. ] 
Io beat or comb flax or hemp. 

HI TCHEL. ſ. | heckel, German. | The in- 
firument with which flax is beaten or 
comoed, 9 8 8 

HII HE. ſ. [hy$e, Saxon.] A ſmall haven 
to land wares out of veſſels or boats. 

HI'THER. ad. [| h:$en, Saxon. ] 

1. To this place from ſome other. Milton. 
2. Hither and thither, to this place and 
that, 

3. To this end; to this deſign. Tillotſon. 

HI'THER, 2. ſuperl. bithermoſt, Nearer 
toward this part. Hale, 

HI'THER MOST, a, [of biber, adv.] Near- 
eſt on this fide. : Hale. 

 HVTHERTO, ad. from bither.] 
1. To this time; yet; in any time till 


* 


NOW, : Dryden. 
2. At every time till now, Dryden, 
HI'THERWARD. a. [ by$enpeand, 


H!'THERWARDS.F Saxon. | This way; 
Toward this place. 
HIVE. /. hype, Saxon.] 
I. The habitation or cell of bees. Addiſon, 
2. The bees inhabiting a hive. Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, 


1 


H 0 5 


3- A company being toge 
To HIVE. . 4. from the noun; 
x. To put into hives; to harboue 


500 


OT 
0'BN/ 
E pail ul 
0'BN 


hobnal 


2. To contain in hives, E 


To HIV E. v. =, To take ſhelter t, 4 
HI VER. , {from Live.]! One © 
bees in hives. ] One who wy 


DIVES Meri DOCK. 
HO, 7 interj. [ebo! Latin) 4 
* . A * & * 
na core Rad), 1 1 
of approach, or any thl bakeſp el 
HOAR, a. ben, oa Ik. 
1. White. | 


, Fat 
2. Grey with age. ; 

* . bite with froſt, 7 | 

AR-FROS T. ſ. [boar and 

congelations of oh, in — 2 
the graſs, Pro ; 

HOARD. J. ſhop's, Saxon.] A tor ty 
up in ſecret; a hidden ſtuck; a trealure 


To HOARD. V. N. To make hoards; Ng. N 
lay up ſtore. Shale 00. /. 
To HOARD. v. @, To lay in hond; bourer 
huſband privily, * UDMA 
H O AR DER . that ca 


ſtores up in ſecret, b 
HO! ARHOUND. ſ. [marrubiun, Lat.] 


lant. l 
HO*ARINESS, ſ. [from buary.] The fi 
of being whitrſh ; the colour of old n 
hair. On Da 
voice rough, as with a cold; having 2 my 

' ſound, | 


HO'ARSELY. ad, [from boarſe.] With dy wit 
rough harſh voice, D « þ 
HO*ARSENESS. /. {from boarſe.] Roug 1 Th 
neſs of voice, | Hh 1 A0 


HO'ARY. 2. han, hapung, Saxon.] 
1. White; whitiſh, Aid: 


2. White or grey with age. Ro Voce 
3. White with froſt. Shateh boys 
| * 


4. Mouldy; moſly ; ruſty. 

| HO'BNOB, This is corrupted from | 
nab, 

To HO'BBLE, v. 2. [to bop, to byyly 

bobble.) 5 

1. To walk lamely or aukwardly upon 

leg more than the other, 8 


1 * 


2. To move roughly or pay P 
HO'BBLE. /. [from the verb. VU: hy 
aukward gait. Sp 7 
HO'BBLINGLY, ad, [from bobble.] C » | 1 
ſily; aukwardly; with a halting gall. } 4 
HO BBV. . [ hobereav. French.] | wok 
| 1. A ſpecies of hawk. "eu 9055 


2» { Hoppe, Gothick.] An 
tiſh horſe. ; : 
3- A ſtick on which boys get _— 


ride. 
4. A ſtupid fellow, _ 


HOG 
eO BLIN. /. A ſprite; 2 22 | 


akeſpeare. 
A ſmall mortar. | 5 
Dail. ſ. [from bobby and nail.] A 
Foil uſed in ſboeing a 8 RN 
1 
NACE D. a. { from Hon. S w 
4 : 3 
OCK. / [the ame with hough. } The joint 


ketween the knee and fetlock. 


ock. . 4. from the noun. ] To diſ- 


k. * 
Wein the hos from Hockbeim on 


pr AMORE, the Maine. ] Old ftrong 
deniſh. Fleyer. 
ecki. . [beck and herb.] A plant; 


Ihe ame with mallows. 


* v. a, | from bock.] To ham- 


05 POCUS, [Junius derives it from 
bucced, Welſh, a cheat, and poke or pecus, a 
z] A ji le; a cheat. L' Eftrange. 
DD, [. A kind of trough in which a la- 
kourer carries mortar to the maſons, Tuff. 
(DMAN, ,. [bod and man.] A labourer 
that carries mortar. 

DMANDO'D, ſ. A fiſh. Bacon. 
DODGE PODGE, /. [bach poch?, Fr.] A 
medley of ingredients boiled together, 
Sandys. 
ODIERNAL, 4. [hodiernus, Latin.] Of 
(0-day, 

OE. ; lone, French. ] An inſtrument to 
(ut up the earth, Mortimer. 
HOE, e. a. [bover, French. ] To cut or 


th dis with a hoe. Mortimer. 
500 0 . buch, Welſh ] 

1 . The general name of ſwine, Pope, 
F 


, A caſtrated boar. 
1 7; bring Hogs to a fair market. To fail 


F of one's deſign, SpeFator, 
* UCCOTE. /. [bog and cote.] A houſe for 
boys, Mortimer, 


VUGCEREL, . A two year old ewe. 


OCH, ( [otherwiſe written bo, from 
bart, Dutch, ] A hill; rifing ground. 

HERD, /. [bog and hy hd, Saxon, a 
keeper] A Keeper of hogs. Broome. 


— 
= 


30 IWGCISH, a. [from bog.] Having the 
p qulities of an hog; brutiſh ; ſelfiſh, 

ſn COIBLY, 1 0 A Sidney. 
du 4 rom Gree- 
0 Wy; ſelfihly, [ en 
it, } VG xk ss. . [from boggiſh.] Bru- 


ll; preedineſs ; elbſbneſs. 
UCSBEANS, 


VGSREAD, Plants 
VCMUSHROOMS, i TOs 


mo 'ENNEL. J. [bog and fennel.] A 


Num. J. [bog and bead.] | 
A meaſure of liquids containing ſixty 
Arbuthnot, 


hz 


— 2 — * 
_— ; 


=D 


HOL DEN. / 


To HOISE, 
To HOIST, 
To HOLD. v. a. preter, be/d; part. . 


N clutch. 


Hand. 


14. To preſerve; to keep. 


19. To offer; 


Ainſauertb. 


H 0 J. 


2. Any large barrel. . Swift, 
HO'GSTY. /.. [bog and fly.] The. place in 


which ſwine are ſhut to be fed, Sift. 


HO'GWASH, /. ¶ beg and au.] The draff 


Arbuthnot, 
An ill- 


which is given to ſwine. 


| boeden, Welſh. 


taught ra country girl. 


To HOVDEN, v. =. from the'noun.] To 


romp indecently, Swift. 


v. a. [bauſſer, French.] To 
raiſe up on high. Chapman. 


held or bulden, | halban, Saxon.] 

1. To graſp in the hand; to gripe 3; to 
Sbaleſpeare. 

2. To keep; to is to gripe — 

Spenſer, 


3. To connect; z to Les together. 


4. To have within, Hog ſheads hold ens, 


$ To bave capacity of contents; as, tbe 
arrel holds ten gallons. 


6. To maintain as an opinion. Locke. 
7. To conſider as good or bad; to hold in 
regard, Shakeſpeare, 
8. To have any ſtation, Milton. 

9. To poſſeſs; to enjoy. Knolles. 
10. To poſſeis in ſubordination, Nnalles. 


11. To ſuſpend; to relrean'g be heid Bis 


Craſhaw. 
12. To ſtop; to refiiain, | 
13. To fix to any condition, Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 
15. To confine to a certain ene he was 
held in exile. Eſdras., 
16, To detain. As, 
17. To retain; to continue; 3 be holds bis 
purpoſe. Dryden. 
18. To ſolemnize; to celebrate; be holde 
à pariiament, 1 Samuel, 
to propoſe, Temple. 
20, To conſerve; ; Not to violate. Dryden. 


-. $$ .£0 manage; to handle in ellectually; 


not to intermit; be holds his ſpeed. Bacon. 
22. To maintain; he holds bis claim. 1 Mac. 
23. To form; to plan, Matt. 


24. To carryon; to continue z 3 be held bis 
way. 


Abbot. 
25. To HoLp feth. To offer to exhibit, 
Locke, 
26. To Hor» in. To govern by the bridle, 
27. To HoLd in, To e! in general. 
Hooker. 
28. To Hor Þ off, To keep at a diſtance. 
29. To HoLDd on, To continue; to pro- 


tract. Saunderſon. 
o. To Hol D out, To extend; to ſtretch 
orth, Eſtber. 


27. To HoT D oat, To offer; to propoſe. 
. To Hor p out, To continue to do or 
| fer. Shakeſpeare. 
33. To Hor 1. To raiſe aloft, Locke, 
34. To HoLp up. To ſuſtain; to ſup- 
port. 
. To 


a 


Te HOLD. v. nw. i 
1. To ſtand; to be Pro to be without 
exception. Stilling feet. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 
3. To laſt; 3 to endure. Bacon, 


4. To remain unchanged 3 be held long i bn. 


bis reſolution. 
5. To refrain; he held from tears. Dryden, 


6. To ſtand-up for; to adhere z be holds 
to bis friends, Hale. 
2. To be dependent on. Aſebam. 
8. To derive right; be holds from bis an- 
ceſtors. * Dryden. 
9. To Hor v forth, To harangue; to ſpeak 
in publick. L"Eftrange. 


10. To Hob in, To reſtrain one's ſelf, 
11. To HoT p in, To continue in luck. 
12. To HoLp off. To keep at a diftance 
without clofing with offers. Decay of Pie wh 
23. To Hou on, To continue; ** to 
Interrupted, 
14. To Hor p en. To proceed, 
| 0-4 
25. To Hor D t. To laſt; to endure. 
16. To Hol D out, Not to "yield; 3 Not to 
be ſubdued. Collier. 
17. To Hor p together, To be joined. 
Dryden, 
18. To Hol p together, To remain in 
union. |; Locke, 
19. To Hol D 2p. To ſupport himſelf, 
20. Jo HoLD up, Not to be foul wea- 
ther, '  Hudibras. 
21. To Hol D vp. To continue the ſame 
ſpeed, Collier. 
- HOLD. interj. Forbear; ſtop; be ſtill. 
HOLD. . — the verb.] 
1. The act of ſeizing; gripe; graſp; ſei- 
Axure. Spenſer, 
2. Something to be held, Baton, 
3. Catch; power of ſeizing or keeping. 


4. Priſon; place of cuſtody, Hooker, 
5. Power; influence, Dryden. 
6, Cuſtody. Shakeſpeare, 


7. HoLp of a Ship. All that part which 
Hes between the keelſon and the lower 


deck. Harris. 
8. A lurking place. 
A fortified place; a fort. Spenſer, H 


WM 'LDER. /. [from beld.] 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in 


his hand, Mortimer. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under an- 
other. Carew. 


HOLDERFO'RTH. /. [bold and forth.] An 
haranguer ; who ipeaks in publick. 
Addiſon. 
HO LDFAST. f. 2 and faft.] Any thing 
which takes hold; a catch; a hook. 
Ray. 
HOLDING. ſ. [from beld.} 


1. Tenure ; farm, Carew. 


— re dense the br 


HOLE, F [ ol, Dutch; hote, . 
. der tao W 
dicular or horizontal. 


2. A perforation: 
cuit: 5 as inet 


"Yo cave; J a hollow place, os 


4. A cell of an animal. 
5. A mean habitation, 


6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift, : 
HO'LIDAM, 2 Bleſſed oy: y, Hall 
HO'LILY. [from boly 


1. Piouſly ; Us A0 


2. Inviolably ; without b ; 
HO'LINESS. 7. [from lah, * 
1. Sanctity; piety ; — 


2. The tate of being ballowel; del 


tion to religion, 
3. The title of the rd 
HO LLA. interj. [bola, French.) 4 
uſed i in calling to any one a a hae, 


To HO'LLA. v. 1. [from ge 
To ery out loudly. 

8 2 1. Fine linen 8 a 
an 


HOLLOW, e, [from let 9 
1. Excavated; having a void ſpace withi 
not ſolid. 8 ab 


Dy 
2. Noiſy, like ſound —— 
cavity, 
3. Not faithful; not found; wo 
appears. Hud 

HO'LLOW. /. 

1. Cavity; concavity, 
2. Cavern; den; hole. 
3. Pit. 


4. Any opening or vacuity. | 5 
5. Paſſage; canal. j weſt 
To HO'LLOW, v. 8. from the oF DME 
make hollow; to excavate, 1. 1 
To HO'LLOW. v. n. To ſhoot; to hot 1 7 


HO'LLOWLY. ad. POT 
1. With cavities, 
2 Unfaithful); infincerely ; d hone X 


do 
HO'LLOWNESS. /. [from bollrw.] 
1. Cavity; ſtate of being hollon. 


2. Deceit; inſincerity; irdichery 

HO'LLOWROOT,. /. [ bollow and 1. | 
lant;” - Anu 

HO'LLY. ſ. [holeyn, Saxon-] A in. | 
HO'LLYHOCK../. [bolihor, me 

mallow. 7 
HO'LLYROSE. f. A plant, | 
HOLME. /. 

1. Holme or become. [holme, 

river iſland, 

2, The ilex; 


Saxon] 


the evergreen oak, 50 1 


HOM 


ocker. . [A- ad- .J. 
71 _—_ preterite and participle 
* af oy | Shake rr | 
MIPEN, The old participle pa | "i M 
YISTER, ,. ([heolrten» Saxon. ] A caſe 
r horſeman's piſtol, | Butler. 
MI. / [bolr, Saxon-] A wood. Gibſon. 
Mr. 4. Feats Saxon. 1 

Good ; pious 3 religious. Shakeſpeare. 
q Hallowed 3 conſecrated to divine uſe. 


5 South, 

: immaculate. ot. 
e . Tn Shakeſpeare. 
MY.TREURSDAY. {. The day on which 
by. aſc:nfion of our Saviour is commemo- 
ted, ten days before Whitſuntide, 
MV. WEEK. ; The ** * Eaſter. 
YIYDAY, {, [holy and day. 
© day 4 a 5 ecclefiaſtical feſtival. 
. Anniverſary feaſt, Knoles, 
; A day of gayety and joy, - Shakeſpeare. 
A time that comes ſeldom, ryden, 
MAGE, / [hommage, French; boma- 
wn, low Latin, ] g 
Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a 
brereign or ſuperiour lord. Davies. 
Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external ac- 
Nu. Denbam. 
HOMAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
geverence by external action; to pay ho- 
ſvar to; to profeſs fealty. | ; 
MAC ER. , [hommager, French ] One 
bo holds by homage of ſome ſuptriour 
rt. Bacon. 
ME, / ſham, Saxon.] 
His own houſe; the private dwelling. 
His own country. Shakeſpeare, 
Ihe place of conſtant reſidence. Prior, 
United to a ſubſtantive, it ſignifies do- 


1 tick. Bacon. 
DME, ad. from the noun.] 
I Jo one's own habitation, Locke, 


Jo one's own country. 
* Cloſe; to one's own breaſt or affairs. 

| Wake. 
To the point deſigned, Sanderſon, 
. United to a ſubſtantive, it implies force 
lefficacy, Stilling fieet, 
PEBO RN. ga. [bome and bera.] : 
I, Native; natural, Donne, 
« Dmeſtick ; not foreign. 
PILBRED, a. ¶ bome and bred.] 
Naive; natural, Hammond, 
Vu poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; 


kf; uncultivated Dryd 
f den. 
. beweſtick; not foreign. Spenſer. 
PMEFELT. . Lleme and feſt.] Inward; 


vate. 


l Pope 
Duri | Pee 
1 — ad, [from bomely.] Rudely ; 


- HO'MESPUN. 4. [home and ſpun.] 
:- ol a or wrought at home; not made by 


” * 
1 2 
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HO'MELINESS. f. from bomely.]- Plain - 
.neſs3 rudeneſs. 5 3 

HOMELY, a. [from home.] Plain; home- 

ſpun; not elegant; not beautiful; not 
fine; coarſe. | _ Sanths, 


HO'MELY. ad. Plainly; coarſely; rudely. 


HO'MELIN. f. A kind of fiſh, Ainſworth. 

HOMEMA'DE, ad, [ home and made.] Made 

c Locke. 

HOMER. F. A meaſure of about three 
pints, 4 | 


regular manufaCtures, Swift. 

2. Not made in foreign countries. 

f | Aualiſen. 

3. Plain; coarſe; rude; homely; inele- 

gant. wer BY Sandys. 

HOMESPUN. ſ. A coarſe, inelegant ru- 
ſtick. Sbateſpeare. 


HO MEST ALL. 7 F. [ham and rede, 


HO MESTE AD. Saxon. ] The place of 


the houſe. Dryden. 
HO MEWARD. 7 ad. [ham and peand, 
HO'ME WARDS. Saxon, ] Toward 

home; toward the native place. 


HO MICIDE. , Fhomicidium, Latin.] 
1. Murder; manquelling. : Hooker, 
2. Deſtruction. Dryden. 


3. [ Homicida, Latin, ] A murderer; a 
manſlayer. . 

HOMͤICIT DAL. a. [from homicide.] Murder- 

ous; bloody. Pope. 

HOMILE'TICAL. a. [:paurins;.] Social; 


converſible. Altterbury. 
HO'MILY. ſ. LA.] A diſcourſe read to 
a a congregations | Hammond. 
HOMOGE'NEAL, 7 @. [a u ,.] Hav- 


HOMOGE'NEOUS. ing the ſame nature 


or principles # Newion, 
HOMOGE'NEALNESS, ſ. Participa- 
HOMOGENEITY. tion of the 
HOMOGE'NEQUSNESS. J ſame prin- 


ciples or nature; ſimilitude of kind, | 
| - | Cbeyne. 
HOMOGENV. . [8,40ytvia. ] Joint nature. 


Bacon. 


HOMO'LOGOUS. a. [5wvy@-] Having 


the ſame manner or proportions. | 
HOMO'NY MOUS. a. [5wawu®-,] Deno- 
minating different things; equivocal, 
HOMO'NYMY. ſ. [64avwia,] Equivoca- 
tion; ambiguity. = 
HOMO'TONOUS. a. [:or76Þ». ] Equable : 


ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant 


tenour of riſe, ſtate, and declenſion. 


Quincy, 

HONE. ſ. [hen, Saxon,] A wheifione for 
a raſor. Tuſſer. 
To HONE. v. . [honzian, Saxon.] To 


ine; to long. 
a Ho- NES T. 
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HO/NESTLV. ad. ¶ from we 
| en 


—— W.. 
— 


HON 


HO'NEST. 4. [beneftus, Latin. 
x. Upright ; true; fincere, ' Watts, 
2. Chaſte. : Shakeſpeare. 


3: zus; righteous ; giving to every man 
Is due. : 


1. VUprightly ; juſtly. 
2. With chaſtity ; modeftly. 


Jobnſen. 
HO'NESTY. ſ. [honeftas, Latin. ] er 3 


truth; virtue; purity. emple. 
HO NIE D. a. [from Boney. ] | 
1. Covered with honey, Milton. 


HONEY. ſ. [huniz, Saxon. | 
1. A viſcous ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or 


2. Sweet; luſcious, 5 Milton, 


yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſolu- 
ble in water; and becoming vinous on fer- 
mentation, inflammable, liquable by a gen- 
© Ye heat, and of a fragrant. ſmell. Of ho- 


- * Ney, the fineſt is virgin honey, the firſt. 


produce of the ſwarm. The ſecond is 


thicker than the firs, often almoſt folid, 


procured from the combs by preſſure; and 
/ the worſt is the common yellow honey, 
| * Hill, Arbuthnot. 
2. Sweetneſs ; luſciouſneſs, prom, 096 
3. A name of tenderneſs; ſweet; ſweet- 
neſs, - Shakeſpeare, 
To HONEY. v. n. [from the Rare, 4 To 
talk fondly. s Shakeſpeare, 
HO'NEY-BAG. ſ. [ honey and bag,] The 
boney-bag of the bee is the — Grew. 
HO'NEY-COMB. /. | honey and comb. ] The 
cells of wax in which the bee ſtores her 
honey. | Dryden, 
HO'NEY-COMBED. a. | honey and comb. ] 
Flawed with little cavities, Wiſeman, 
HO'NEY-DEW. ſ. { honey and dew.] Sweet 
. dew, Garth, 
HO'NEY-FLOWER. ſ. [melanthus, Latin, ] 
A plant. 


| HO'NEY-GNAT, /. [honey and gnat.] An 


inſect. 
HO'NEY-MOON: /. | honey and moon.] The 
firſt month after marriage, ddiſon, 


HO/NEY-SUCKLE. {. Woodbine, Shakeſp 
HO'NEYLESS, 4. [from boney.] Without 
honey. Shakeſpeare. 


HO'NEY-WORT. /. [cerinthe, Latin.] A 


plant, 

HO'NORARY. 4. [bonerarius, Latin.] 
x. Done in honour. Addiſon, 
2. Conferring honour without gain. 


; - Addiſon, 
HO'NOUR. ſ. ¶ honor, Latin. 

I. Dignity; high ranx,. | 4 

2. Reputation; fame, Bacon, 


3. The title of a man of rank. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ Subject of praiſe, 
5. Nobleneſs of mind; magnanimity, 

| Rogers. 
6. Reverence; due veneration. Shakeſp. 
7. Chaſtity, Shakeſpeare, 


Ho NOURABLEN ESS. J, [from l 


Shakeſpeare. 


* Dignity of mien, 
; 9. Glory 3 boaſt, 


Mig of f 


10. Publick mark of reſ | hore 


12. rere paid. | Shake | | 2 5 
. + HONOUR. 9 Lain the bot 
5 © ro 2 to 1 wich 5 
e cee 
: 1. Illuſtrious; noble. dag 11 


3. Conferring honour, Dri 
4. Accompanied with tokens of 1 
5. Requiring reſpect. Shateſu 
- 6, Without taint; without reyroag, 


7. Honeſt; without intention of dec 
8. Equitable, 


| _ Eminence; magnificence; gene 
t. 

HO'NOURABLY. ad, [from bona, 
1. With tokens of honour, Shake 
2, Magnanimouſly; generouſly, B, 
3. Reputably ; with exemption from 

; roach, f D 
HO'"NOURER. ſ. [from bonovr.] One 
honours ; one that regards with yenerat 
HOOD, in compoſition, is derived fron 
Saxon had, in German beit, in Dutch h 

It denotes quality; character: as, lai 
hood 3 childhood, Sometimes it is tal 
collectively : as, brot ber bod, a conkrd 


nity. | 
HOOD, ſ. ſhow, Saxon.] 


je 15 |: 
1. The upper covering of a von > The 
head, 1 ſend th 
2. Any thing drawn upon the head, 1 Any 
wrapped round it, Li 5001 
3. A covering put over the hawk's © 1 To] 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs 
- the back of a graduate. | 2. Toi 
To HOOD, v. a. Fu the noun,] 
1. To dreſs in a hood. 3 001 
2. To blind, as with 2 ey | br boup 
a oute 
To cover. RSS 1001 
HO'ODMAN'% Blind. ſ. A play in LT 
the perſon hooded is to catch another 1 Tc 
tell the name. | Shale | UOPE 
To HO'ODWINK. v. 4. [bod 1nd tt þ 
1. To blind with ſomething bounds Vorn 
eyes. Sidney, Sbakeſpeart. D ſhort, | 
2. To cover; to hide. fom i 
To deceive; to impoſe . HOG 
HOOF. ſ. Thor, Saxon. The b J { To 
ſubſtance on the feet of gramunivorll * 
8 ; 01 


mals. 10 
5 


; 5 . . * 3 \ 
EH OO 
| UND, 4. [beef and bound.) A 
* 145 to be hoof bound when he _ a 
in kn the forefeet, occaſioned by the dry- 
eſs and contraction or narrowneſs of the 
Jorg of the quarters, which ſtraitens the 
| uerters of the heels, and oftentimes makes 
Ne horſe lame. . Farrier's Di&. 
box. {. | hocey Saxon. | 
3 A bent ſo as to catch hold. LEN 

The curvated wire ON which the bait 1s 
- for fines, and with which the fiſn is 
erced. | S bakeſpea Fes 
A ſnare; a trap. Sbaleſpeare. 

A fickle to reap corn. . Mortimer. 
& An iron to ſeize the meat in the cai- 
Iron, Spenſer, 
6 An inſtrument to cut or lop with. 
Pepe. 
, The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt, 
I Hoox. in buſbandry.] A field fowa 
two years tunning. Ainſevorth, 


Hudibras. 

BOOK. v. 4. [ fron: the noun, | 
1 To catch with a hook, | Addiſon, 
Jo intrap; to eninare, oY 
q Todraw as with a hook, Sbaleſpeare. 
& To faſten as with an book, 
g To be drawn by force or artifice, 

| Norris. 
VOKED. a. [from bock.] Bent; cur- 
nted, | Brown, 
YOKEDNESS. ſ. {from Booked.] State 
being bent like a hook. 


any expectent, 


the aquiline noſe rifing in the middle. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
OP. J [b:ep, Dutch. ] 


je is bound, particularly caſks or barrels, 
þ The whalebone with which women ex- 
tend their petticoats. Swift, 
$ Any thing circular. Addiſon, 
HOOP. v. a. {from the noun.] 
. To bind or encloſe with hoops, 

| Shakeſpeare, 
i Jo encircle; to claſp; to ſurround, 


f00P. v. n, [from c van, Gothick ; 
Paper, French, ] To ſhout; to make 
a outery by way of call or purſuit. 

P. v. a. 
. I eniye with a ſhout, 
x Te call by a ſhout, 
WOPER. J Rom hoop.] A cooper; one 
itt þ ops tubs. ; 
PUING-COUGH. /. [from hoop, to 
Witt. A convulfive cough, ſo called 
nn its noiſe. 
00. v. n. ¶ hebt, Welſh. 
1. To ſhout in contempt. Sidney, 


r an owl. Shakeſpear e. 


S bakeſpeare, 


yg. Hoox or Crook, One way or other; by 


VO SED. a. [hook and noſe.] Having 


þ Any thing circular by which ſomething 


Shakeſpeare, 


 HoP 


7 HOOT. v. 4. To drive with noĩ ſe and 
Sbaleſpaare. 


ſhouts, | 1 
HOOT. .. [ hue, French; from the verb. 

Clamour; ſhout. 5 
To HOP, v. . [hoppan; Saxon. 

1. To jump; to ſkip lightly. Deyden. 

2: To leap on one leg Abba. 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs 

nimble than the other. - +» Dryden, 

4. To move; to phy. Spenſer, 
HOP: f. from the ved] : Y | 

t. A jump; a light leap. 

2. A jump on one leg. | 
3. A place where meaner people dance. 
Long [op, Dutch.] A plant. a 
To HOP. v. a. from the noun.] To im- 

pregnate with hops. 9 Arbutbnot. 
HOPE. /. [hopay Saxon. | 

1. ExpeQation of ſome good 3 an expecta- 

tion indulged with pleaſure, Job. Locke, 


2. Confidence in a juture event, or in the 


future conduct of any body. Shakeſpeare, 
3. That which gives hope. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The object of hope, Dryden. 


HOPE, ſ. Any floping plain between the 


ridges of mcuntains, Ainſcoortb. 

To HOPE. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To live in expectation of ſome good. 

Taylor. 

2. To place confidence in futority. Pſalms. 
To HOPE, v. a. To expect with-defire, 

| | Dryden, 
HO'PEFUL. a. | hope and full.] 25 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 


promiſing. Bacon. 


2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 


ſacceſs. Boyle, Pope, 
HOPEFULLY, ad. [from hopeful. ] | 
1. In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope. 
Clarendon, 
2. With hope; without defpair.. Glanv. 
HO'PEFULNESS. /. [from hopefal.] Pro- 
miſe of good; likelihood to tucceed, | 
Motten. 


HO/PELESS. a. [from bope, | 


1. Wanting hope being without pleaſing . 


expectation. Hotter, 
2. Giving no hope; promiſing nothing 
pleaſing, © Shakeſpeare. 


HO'PER. f. [from bope.] One that has 


pieafing expectations. Swift. 


HO'PINGLY., ad. [from beping.] With 
hope; with expectation of good. liammond, 
HO'PPER. f. [from bop.] He who hops or 
Jumps on one leg, e 
HO'PPERS, [commonly called Scotch Bep- 
pers.] A kind of play in which the actor 
hops on one leg. | | 
HO'PPER. . [fo called becauſe it is always 


hopping. | . ; 
1. The box or open frame of wood into 
which corn is put to be ground, Grew, 


4 0- 2. A 


Gleis. 
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2. A baſket for carrying ſeed. hb 

HO RAL. 4. {from bora, Latin,]. Relating 

to the hour, . 

HO RARV. a. [ horarius, Latin.] - 
1. Relating to an hour. Hudibras. 

2. Continuing for an hour. Brown. 

HORDE. ſ. A clan; a migratory erew of 

| —A 57 nent Thomſon, 

HORIZON. /. [ifav.] The line that ter- 
minates the view, The borizon is diflin- 
guiſhed into ſenſible and real; the ſenfible 
horizon is the circular line which limits 
the view; the real is that which would 
bound it, if it could take in the hemi- 
ſphere. | 

HORIZO'NTAL. a. [ herizontal, French. ] 
1. Near the horizon, Milton, 
2, Parallel to the horizon; on a level, 

q 2 Arbuthnot. 

HORIZO'NTALLY. ad. ¶ from horizontal, | 
In a direction parallel to the horizon, 

Bentley. 

HORN, ſ. [haurn, Gothick ; honn, Sax. | 
1. The hard pointed bodies which grow 

on the heads of ſome graminivorous qua- 
drupeds, and ſerve them ior weapons, 

| Bentley. 
2. An inſtrument of wind- muſick made of 
horn. Dryden. 
3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 
ing moon. Dryden. Thimſon, 
4. The feelers of a ſnail. Shakeſpeare, 
5. A drinking cup made cf horn, 
6. Antler of a cuckold, Shakeſpeare, 
7. HoRN mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold, 

HORNBE'AK., 1 

HORNF TSH. 5 4. A kind of fiſh, 

HO'RNBEAM, ſ. | horn and beam, Dutch. ] 
A tree. 

HO/RNBOOK, A. [born and Bock.] The 
firſt book of children, covered with horn to 
keep it unſoiled. 

HO'RNED, a, | from Horn.] Furniſhed with 
horns. | Derham, 

HO'RNER, ſ. [from born. ] One that works 

in horn, and ſells horns. 

HO'RNET. . Ibynnerxe, Saxon.] A very 
large ſtrong ſtinging fly. Derbam. 

HO RNFO OT. a. [born and foot.] Hoofed. 


HO RNOWL. f. A kind of ow). 


Ainſworth, 
HO'RNPIPE. y. [born and pipe.] A country 


dance, danced commonly to a horn. 


Ben John ſon. 


HO'RNSTONE. /. A kind of blut fone, 


HORN WORK. ſ. A kind of angular fer- 


tifi cation. | 
HORN. a. [from Horn.] 

1. Made of horn. 

2. Reſembling horn. 

3. Hard as horn; callous. 


HO'ROGR APHY. J. 
HO'ROLOGE, 

HO'ROLOGY.S 
ORO METRY. f ſs *. 
HO ROSCOPE. f. fe 


a rummend. 
HORRIBLE. a, Borribili, lat.) 1. 
ful; terrible; ſhocking; hideous ; 0 


mous. $ 
HO'RRIBLENESS, f [from bi 


HO'RRIBLY. ad. [from ball 
HO'RRID. a. [ horridus, Latin,] 

HG RRIENESS. |. [from borrid, 
HO'RRIFICK. a, | borrificus, Lat.] Can 


HORRI'SONOUS. 2, Iberia Lai 
HO/RROUR, J. [borror, Latin] 


Locke. Prior. 


Grew, 


Arbuthnet, 
D ryden „ 
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account of the hours, ui | 
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NY inſtroment that te 
the hour: as 0 At 
glaſs. - FRY watch; an h 
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1 The d 
birth. i 


figuration of the 


Dreadfulneſs ; hideouſneſs; teniblene 


1. Dreadfully; hideouſly, * an 
2. Toa dreadful died. | 


1. Hideous; dreadful; ſhocking, 90 
2. Shocking; offenſive; unpleaking, Þ 
3. Rough ; rugged, Dy 


eicren 
RSE 
Ant of 
WRSE 
fleſh 0 
A 
ings 
)RS! 
with « 


RS! 


ouſneſs; enormity z roughneſs, Ham 


horrour, Thent 


Sounding dreadfully, 0 


1. Terrour mixed with deteſtation, 

D 
2. Gloom; drearinefs, | 
3. [In medicine.] Such a ſhudterin 
quivering as precedes an ague-fit; f 
of ſhuddering or ſhrinking, "ut 

HORSE. ſ. [hopp, Saxon. ] 

1. A neighing quadruped, uſed in 
and draught and carriage, (4 
2. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but 
a ſingular determination, for horſes, hi 
men, or cavalry, Clu 
3. Something on which any thing i 
ported, ; 
4. A wooden machine which ſoldien 
by way of puniſhment, «> 
5. Joined to another fubftantive, it 
nes ſomething large or coarſe : as, f 
face, a face of which the features a 
and indelicate. 

To HORSE. . 4. I from the noun.] 
1. To mount upon a horſe, 
2. To carry one on the back. 

3. To ride any thing. Sate 
4. To cover a mare. Mort | 

HO'RSEBACK. ſ. [horſe, and bell. 
ſeat of the rider; the ſtate of ay 
horſe. : | 

HORSEBEA'N, /. [horſe and ler. 
ſmall bean uſually given to 3 


HO 


H OR 


Aas kl Ock, ſ. [borſe and block] A 
— N e 
LORSEBOA'T. 7 are and beat.] A 
c uſed in ferrying horſes. 
[n5EBO'Y. a OP _ 2 
og horſes; a ſtableboy. 
3 e 


1 as PBNEAK ER. / [borſe and break.] 
T One whoſe employment is to tame horſes 
"Url tothe ſaddle. | Creech. 
) ORSECHE'SNUT. /. [horſe and cheſnut. 
* | e Miller. 


tree, k 
 RSECOURSER. fe ¶ Lorſe and courſer. ] 
1. One that runs horſes, or keeps horſes 
ir the race. 1 
A dealer in horſes. Wiſeman, 
OS ECRAB. ſ. A kind of filh, Ainſau. 
IORSECU/CUMBER. g. [horſe and cucum- 
.] A plant. Mortimer, 
IRSEDUNG. .. [horſe and dung.] The 
axcrements of horſes, Peacham. 
IORSEE MMET. ſ. [horſe and emmet.] 
Aut of a large kind. | 
WRSEFLESH. ſ. [borſe and fleſh.) The 
feh of horſes, acon, 
JRSEFLY., /. [horſe and fly.] A fly that 
fings horſes, and ſucks their blood, 


Lat DRSEFOOT, ſ. An herb. The ſame 
| with coltsfoot. Ainſworth, 
RSEHAIR, /. [horſe and bair.} The 

har of horſes, Dryden, 


DRSEHEEL, ſ. An herb. 

RSELAUGH. g. [horſe and laugb.] A 
bud violent rude laugh. e. 
URSELEECH, f. | horſe and leech.] 

. A great leech that bites horſes, Shakeſp, 
. A farrier, | 
URSELITTER, /. [horſe and litter] A 
arriage hung upon poles between two 
borkes, on which the perſon carried lies 


VRSEMAN, . [horſe and man.] 
J. One ſkilled in riding, Dryden, 
2 One that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 
+ Aricer; a man on horſeback, Prior. 
UREMANSHIP, ſ. { from berſeman, |] 
The ut ei riding; the art of managing a 
ht. | | Wotton. 
URSEMARTEN, . Akind of large bee, 
VSSEMATCH, . A bird, Ainſworth, 
URSEMEAT. /, [ horſe and meat.] Pro- 
| _— Bacon. 
. . A large coarſe mint. 
erk. . A large muſcle, Bacon, 
SEPLAY. . [horſe and play.] Coarſe, 
bnd rugged play. Dryden. 
p SEPOND. , [ 5orſe and pond.] A pond 
I Watering horſes, 
PRSTRA'CE. f [orſe and race.] A 
naick of horſes in running, Bacon, 


RSERADISH, / [horſe and radiſp.] A 


dong. Mac 3 


4 5th 


root acrid and biting; a ſpecies of ſcurvy- 

graſs, Flozer, 
HO'RSESHOE. /. [horſe and Soe. 

1. A plate of iron . 4 the feet of 


hor ſes. Shakeſpeare, 


2. An herb, Ainſwo th, 
HORSESTEA'LER. ſ. [horſe and fleal.} A 
thief who takes away horſes, Shakeſpeare. 
HO'RSETAIL. J. A plant, | 
HORSETONGUE. /. An herb, Ainfſw, 
HO'RSEWAY. ſ. [horſe and woay.] A way 
by which: horſes may travel. Shakeſpeare. 
HORTA'TION. ſ. [bortatio, Latin.} The 
act of exhorting; advice or encouragement 


_ to ſomething. | f 
HO RTATIVE. ſ. [from borter, Latin.] 


Exhortation; precept by which one incites 
or animates. Bacan. 


HO'RTATORY. . [from borter, Lan. ] 


Encouraging; animating; adviting to any 


thing. 
HO RTI CULTURE. /. {bortus and ex/tura, 
Latin. ] The art of cultivating gardens, 
HORTULAN. a. [hertulanas, Latin. ] Be- 
longiag to a garden. | 
HO'SANNA, ſ. {&awa.] An exclamation 
Ws praiſe to God. "Op 
OSE. {. plur, bofen. [hora, Saxon. } | 
1. Breeches. n SR 
2, Stockings; covering for the legs. Gay. 
HO'SIER. ſ. [rom Loſe. ] One wha fells 
Rockings, | Swift, 
HO'SPITAPLE., a. {| beſpitabilis, Latin, ] 
Giving entertainment to ſlrangers; kind to 
ſtrangers. | * 
HO'SPITABLY. ad. from hoſpitable. } With 
kindneſs to ſtrangers. Priar. 
HOSPITAL. /. { boſpita!, French; boſpira- 
lis, Latin, ] 
1. A place built for the reception of the 
fick, or ſupport ot the poor. Addiſen. 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment, 
HOSPiTA'LILY. J. [boſpiratire, French. ] 
The practice of enterta!ning ſtrangers, 
| Hue lex. 


 HO'SPITALLER. f. [| boſpitatarius, low 


Latin; from beſpital.] One reſiding in an 
hoſpital in order to receive the poor of 
ſtranger. | Hyirffe, 
To HO'SPITATE. v. a. [| beſpiter, Latin] 
To reſide under the roof of another. Grew. 
HOST. ſ. [Lee, French; boſpes, buſpitis, 
Latin, „ 
1. One who gives entertainment to another. 
2. The landlord of an inn. Sbaleſpeare. 
[From beſtis, Latin.] An army; num- 
boat aſſembled for war, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any great number, Shakeſpeare. 


5. [ Heſtia, Latin.] The facrifice of the 
mals in the Romiſh church, 
To HOST. v. u. {from the noun, ] 


303 


1. To 


Evehn. 


akeſpeare, 
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1. To take up entertainment, | 
ES, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To encounter in battle, Milton. 
3. To review a body of men; to muſter. 
HO'STAGE. ſ. [oftage, French. ] One given 
in pledge for ſecurity of performance of 

conditions, ; Arbuthnot, 
HO'STEL. [4 ſ. [Hostel, bejtelerie, Fr, ] 
HO'STELRY. © An inn. 

HO'STESS: J. [gebe, French.] A female 
' hoſt; a woman that gives entertainment. 
HO'STESS-SHIP. ſ. [from b:feſs. } The 
character of an hoſtels. Shateſpeare. 


HOSTILE. a; {heſtilis, Latin.) Adverſe; 


oppoſite z ſuitable to an enemy. Dryden, 


HOSTYLITY. h. | heftilire, Fr. from boftile.] 


The prattices of an open enemy; open 
war; oppofition in war, Hayward. 


 HO'STLER. /. [ hofteller, trom hoftet,] One 


who has the care of horſes at an inn. 
Spenſer. 
HO'STRY, ſ. [corrnpted from boftelry.} A 
place wl.ere the horſes of gueſts are kept. 
HOT. @. [hax, Saxon. ] as 
1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe 
of heat; contrary to cold; fiery. 


Newton, 

2. Luftful; lewd, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Violent; furious; dangerous. 

Clarendon, 


4. Ardent; vehement; precipitate. 


5. Eager; keen in deſire. Locke, 
6. Piquant; acrid, 
HO*TBED. ſ. A bed of earth made hot by 
the fermentation of dung, Bacon, 
HOTBRA'INED. 4. [ bo; and brain.] Vio- 
lent; vehement; furious. 


HO TCO CKLES. /. [hautes coquiller, Fr.] 


A play in which one covers his eyes, and 

' gueſſes who firikes him, Arbathnot, 

HOTHEA'*DED. #a. | hot and head.] Vehe- 

ment; violent; paſſionate. Arbuthnet, 
HO'THOUSE, /. [bot and 'houſe, ] 

1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in, 


2. A brothcl. Ben Fobnſen. 
HO'TLY. ad. from bot.] 
1. With heat; not coldly. 
2. Violently; vehemently, Sidney. 
3. Luſtfully. Dryden. 
HOTMOU'THED. 2. [let and mouth, ] 
Headſtrong; ungovernable, Dryden. 


HO “TN ESS. ſ. | from Fot. ] Heat; violence; 
fury. 


HO'TCHPOTCH. ſ. [hache en poche, Fr.] 


A mingled haſh; a mixture. Camden. 
HOT SPUR. f. [Lot and pur.] | 
1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate 

and heady, 2 Burton. 
2. A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. 
c 5 OE Mortimer, 


' HO'TSPURRED. «©. 


Denham, | 


1 


* 


ment; raſh ; heady [from Ir ye 


HOVE. The preterite of brave 
HO*VEL. /. [diminutive of hope 
Saxon. 2 


1. A ſhed open on the 
overhead, ; * 755 
2. A mean habitation A tdttaqt 14 
To HO'VEL. v. a. Crow the — p 
ſhelter in a hovel. Shak 
HO'VEN. part. pa] [from beove,] Kal 
2 tumefied. Trf 
o HOVER, v. n, [bivio, 
_ Welth.} , 19 
1. To hang in the air overhead, p 
2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expeRation, 
3. To wander about one place. Addi 
HOUGH, f. hog, Saxon. | 
1. The lower part of the thigh, . 
2. [Hut, French.] An adz; n hee, 
4 Sells 


To HOUGH. v. @. from the noua.} | 
I. To hamftring to difable by cutting 

 Tinews of the ham, 
2. To cut up with an hough or hae. 

HO er . The vulgar name for 
owl. ö 


ET ſ. [holt, Saron.] A 

wood, ' 

HOUND. /, TChund, Saxon,] A dy vf 
: * 


in the chace. 
To HOUND, ©. 4. from the noun,] 
1. To ſet on the chace, Brant 
2. To hunt; to purſue, L'Efray 
HO'UNDFISH. J. A kind of fiſh 
HOUNDSTO'NGUE, ſ. I, 1d 
A blant. | Mi 
HO'UNDTREE, ſ. A kind of = 


HOUP. f. [upupa, Latin.) The ud. 
HOUR. .. [heure, French; bors, Latin 
1. The twenty-fourth part of 2 nat 


day; the ſpace of fixty e 


2. A particular time. 
3. The time as marked by the clock. 
N Sbate he 
O'URGLASS. f. [hour and gloſs, 
. 1. A glaſs a1 5 ſand, wy | 
ning through a narrow hole, mark 
time. | 
2. Space of time, | 
HO'URLY. 4. [from bour.] Haypenit 
done every hour; frequent; often rep 


ed, : 
HO'URLY. ad. [from bar.] me = 

frequently. ? 2 
HOU'RPLATE, ſ. [hour and plate.) | ö 

dial; the plate on which the hours pol l 


by the band of a clock are inſcribed. 


HOUSE. / Thon, Saxon.}, | : 


\ts 


FG, Family 0 


| HOUSE, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


WUSELEEK. /. [beuſe and tek, ] A plant, 
} og: * A. 


nov 


zn 2 man lives ; a place 
wherein 2 5 Watts. 
Shakeſpeare. 


FA le 
human àd de. 
Any place of abo9e. 


% places in which religious or ſtudious 


boerfons live in common. 
* The manner of living; 


Addiſon, 

the table. 
i in the heavens, 

ton of a planet in tne n 

Ars ically confidered. Stilling fleet. 
g f anceſtors, deſcendants, and 
kindred ; race. : Dryden, 
A body of the parliament; the lords or 


collectively conſidered. 
commons colle y ce 


1 To harbour; to admit to ee 8 ; 
to keep under a roof. 

4. To ſhelter ; p 6 Beige 
HOUSE, v. v. 

i. To take ſhelter; to keep abode; to 
refice. : Shakeſpeare. 
+ To have an aſtrological ation in the 
hexrens, Dryden. 
QUSEBREA'KER, .. [houſe and break. ] 
Burglar; one who makes his way into 
houſes t» ſteal, LP Eftrange. 


IOUSEBREA'KING. [. [houſe and break. ] 


Burglary, . Swift, 
VSE DOG. [, [houſe and dog. ] A maſtiff 
kept to guard the houſe, 5 Addiſon, 
YUSEHOLD. [. {houſe and Held.] 


1, A family living together, Shakſpeare, 


. Family life; domeſtic management. 
Shateſpeare, 
4 It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, 
bb fiznify domeſtick; belonging to the fa- 
mily, Acts. 


NUSEHOLDER. /. [from houſebold.] Ma- 


ſer of a family, 


Mattheæv. 


WUSEHOLDSTUFF. ſ. [houſebold and 


fef., Furniture of any houſe; utenſils 


envenient for a family. L'F range, 


I0USEKEEPER. /. [houſe and Keep. | 


J. Houſeholder 3 maſter of a family. 
* One who lives in plenty. 


WF; 
3 One who lives much at home. 


| Shakeſpeare, 

& A woman ſervant that has care of a 
knily, and ſuperintends the ſervants, 

Swift, 

Shakeſpeare, 


F. A houſedog, 


WUSEKEEPING, 4. [houſe and keep. ] 


DomeRtick ; uſeful to a family. Carew. 


WUSEKEEPING. / Hoſpitality ; liberal 
. plentiful table, 


WUSEL. , [bupl, Saxon.] The holy 


Prior. 
echariſt. 


BOUSEL, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
Lee er receive the euchariſt. Both the 


1 ng + 
Mun and the verb are obſolete. 


Fs 


Witten, 


HOW. 


HO'USELESS. a. [from bouſe.] Without 


abode; wanting habitation, 


HO'USEMAID. J. {houſe and maid.] A maid, 


employed to keep the houſe clean. Swift. 


HO'USEROOM, J. | Bouſe and rom] Place 


in a houſe, ' 


a * 
HOU'SESNAIL. ſ. A kind of ſnal. 
HOUUSEWARMING. . ¶ Bau ſe and warm. 


en of merrymaking upon going into a, 
Mr.. ; : 


HO'VUSEWIFE. J. [boufe and wife.} 


1. The miſtreſs of a family, Pope. 
2. A female economiſt. Spenſer. 
3. One ſkilled in female buſineſs. 4 


 HO'USEWIFELY, a. from houſewife, ] 
- Skilled in the acts becoming a huuſewife, , 
HO'USEWIFELY. ad. [from the noun.] 


With the economy of a houſewife. 


HO'USEWIFERY. 2 [from Hou ſeæviſe.] 
1. Domeſtick or female buſineſs; manages, 
ment. * Chapman. 


2. Female economy. Taylor. 


HOUSING. / [from bouſe.] 


1. Quantity of inhabited building. &raunt. 
2. [From houſeaux, French. ] Cloth ori- 
ginally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to 
ſaddles as ornamental, ; 


HO'USLING. 9. [from houſe.} Provided for 


entertainment at firſt entrance into a houſe; , 
houſewarming. Spenſer. 
HOUSS, /. [from bouſeaux, Fr.] Houſings, 
HOW. ad. hu, Saxon, ] | 
1. To what degree, Boyle, 
2. In what manner, L' Eftrangee: 
3+ For what teaſon; from what cauſe, 
: | 4 Shake/ Ie 
4. By what means. „ 
5. In what ſtate, Diyden. 
6. It is uſed in a ſenſe making proportion 
or correſpondence; by how much a man is 
Wiſer, by ſo much he ſhould be better. 
' Hayward. Bentley. 
7. It is much uſed in exclamation ; and 
toben be tall*d, ye Gods, how be ould 
talk, . 
HOWBE IT. 7 ad. [hv be it.] Neverthe- 
HO WBE. leſs; notwithſtanding; yet; 
however. Not now in uſe, Hooker. 
HOWDYEE. ¶contracted from bow do ye.] 
In what ſtate is your health, Popes 
HOWE'VER. ad. [ how and ever.] 
1. In whatſoever manner; in whatever 


degree, © Shakeſpeare. 
2. At all events; happen what will; at 
leaſt.  Pilletſon. 
3. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding z yet. 
| Sqvift. 
To HOWL. v. n, [hugler, Dutch; alulo, 
Latin.] , 
1, To cry as a wolf or dog. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Torutter cries in diſtreſs, ha 
; J. 0 
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HU F 


3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
4. It is uſed poetically of any noiſe loud 
and horrid. | | | 
HOWL. /. [from the verb.] Non 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. Swift. 
2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
HOWSOE'VER, ad. [bow and ſoever.] 
To 8 manner ſoever. 3 zleigh, 
. Although, _. | hakcſpeare. 
To HOX. v. a. from hog, Fes, To 
hough; to hamſtring, © ' Kinolles.' 
HOY. ſ. [on, old French.] A large boat 
ſometimes with one deck. Watts, 
HU'BBUB: /. - A tumult; a riot. Clarend. 
HUCKABACK. ſ. A kind of linen on 
which the figures are raiſed, | 
HU CKLEBACRK ED. . [bocker, German, a 
| bunch. Crooked in the ſhoulders. 
- NV'CKLEBONE. ſ. [from buchen.] The 
hipbone. 
RU'CKSTER, bock, German, a 
- HUCKSTERER. & pedlar. | | 
1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in 
fmall quantities, South, 
2. A trickiſh mean fellow, 
To HU'CKSTER, v. z. [from the noun, ] 
To deal in petty bargains. Hæwift. 
To HU'DDLE. v. a, [probably from Hood. 
1. To dreſs up cloſe fo as not to be diſco- 
vered; to mobble. 


3. To cover up in haſte. 
4. To perform in a hurry, Dryden, 
To throw together in confuſion, Locke. 
To HU'DDLE. v. 2. To come in a crowd or 
hurry, Milton. 


HU'DDLE. ſ. [from the verb.] Cibwd; 

tumult; confuſion. Aadiſon. 
HUE. ſ. [hiepe, Saxon.] 

1. Colour; dye. NMlilton. 


2. | Hue, French.] A clamour; a legal 

purſuit, Arbuthnot. 

HU ER. f. [laer, French, to cry,] One 

whoſe buſineſs is to call out to others. 

| Carew, 

BUFF. ſ. {from hove or boven, ſwelled, ] 
I, Swell of ſudden anger or arrogance. 

| Hudibras. 

2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion of 


his own value, South, 
To HUFF, v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To ſwell; to puff. Crezv, 


2. To hector; to treat with inſolence and 
arrogance, 

To HUFF, v. n. To bluſter; to ſtorm; to 
bounce. South, Otevay. Roſcommon, 

HU'FFER. ſ. [from b»#,] A blutterer; a 
bully, 

HU'FFISH, a. from bz] Arrogant; in- 
ſolent; hectoring. 
HU*FFISHLY.' ad, [from bufip, ] With 


arrogant petulance, 


 HU'GGERMUGGER. 


2. To put on careleſoly in a hurry. Swift. 


Hudibras.: 


4 


HU'FFISHNESS, . 

noiſy bluſter. 
To HUG. 2. a. hezian, Saxon,] | 
I. 5 2 in an embrace 

2. 10 fondle; to treat with +.. 
antes RNs 
./. [from the noun. ] Clo, | 
HUGE. 4. [boogb, high, * "__ 
* 8 immenſe. | 
2, Great even to deformity or teriikle.. 
HU'GELY. ad. [from dupe. A 


1. Immenſely; —_ Shot 
2. Greatly ; very much. 

HU GENESS, ＋ from buge.] En 
bulk ; greatneſs, 


Petulace; arroginct 


L 


ow 
ormog 
Shakeſpea | 


J [conupted 
haps from bug er morcker, or be * 


dak. Morcler in the Daniſh is darkned 
whence murky] Secrecy ;-bye-place, 


udibrg 
HU'GY. a. [See Hucz.] Vaſt; y 
huge. | ; 
HURKRE. ſ. | bugue, French.] A cloak, Bay 
HULK, þ buicke, Dutch; bulc, Saxon, ] 
1. The body of a ſhip, Shale 
2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy, Shake 
To HULK. v. a. To exenterate; ay, 
bulk a bare. Ainſwa 
HULL. .. [hulgan, Gothick, to coret.] 
1. The huſk or integument of any thi 
the outer covering, 
2. The body of a ſhip ; the hulk, C 
To HULL, v. n. [from the noun,] To float 
to drive to and fro upon the water with, 
_ ſails or rudder. £7 Sin 
HU LL V. a. [from bull.] Silquoſe; buſ 
HU LVER. /. Holly, Tuſſ 
To HUM. v. a. [ hon:melen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make the noiſe of bees, Dry 
2. To make an inarticulate and buza 
ſound, Sbakeſpeg 
3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and tupply 8 
interval with an audible emiſſion ot break 
4. To ſing low. Glanville, Po 
5. To applaud. Approbation was cod 
monly expreſſed in publick aſſemblies bf 
hum, about a century ago. 
HUM. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The noiſe of bees or inſects. Sag 
2. The noiſe of buſtling crowds. Mal 
3. Any low dull noiſe. 4 
4. A pauſe with an articulate m 


| g. In Hudibras it ſeems uſd for ban. 
6. An expreſſion of applaule. Speftata 
HUM, interj. A ſound implying doubt al 
deliberation. b Stokeſped 
HU'MAN. a. | humanus, Latin.] 4 
1. Having the qualities of a man. be. 
2. Belonging to man. oy 
HUMANE. a. [ humaize, French.] Kiad 


Aut - good-natured. fr 
civil; benevolent; goo HUMAN 


HUM 


humane.] Kindly; 
NELY. ad, {from 
we nod nature. 7 _—_— ” 
wp Ns. J. [ bumaniſte, French, | - 

KMA NITr. ¶ bumanitas, Latin. 


of man. p l 
5 n the collective body of 
% 


1 nkind Glanwille, 
þ! ander tenderneſs. : Locke. 
ne 4 Philology 3 grammatical ſtudies, 


MANIZ E. v. 4. [humaniſer, Fr.] 
= to make ſuſceptive of 3 
denevolence. ; otton. 
aK IND. J. LLuman and kind.] n 
6 race of man. Tope. 
MANI V. ad. [from human.] 
1. After the notions of men. Atterbury, 
7 Kindly; with good nature. : Pope, 
WaR. / {from bum and bird.] The 
humming bard. Broxon, 
nE. a. [L bumble, French; Dumilis, 
Latin, | 
I, -> ry modeſt ; not arrogant. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
Low; not high 5 not great. Coroley, 
HUMBLE. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 
1, To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive. 
1. To cruſh; to break; to ſubdue, Milton. 


| Jo make to condeicend, Locke, 
ng 4 To bring down from an height. 
Hakewill, 
2 IUMBLEBEE, ſ. [bum and bee.] A buz- 
float ting wild bee, Atterbury, 
tha WUWMBLEBEE. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 
ang UMBLEBEE Eater. $6 A fly that eats 
uk] the humblebee. Ainſworth, 
fl IUMBLENESS. ſ. from bumble. ] Humi- 


ly; abſence of pride, Bacon. Herbert. 
IUMBLER, ſ. from umble.] One that 
bumbles or lubdues himſelt or others. 


beat IUMBLEMOUTHED. a. | humble and 
y Uh mub,] Mild; meek. Shakeſpeare, 
rex IUMBLEPLANT, ſ. A ſpecies of ſenſi- 


tive plant, Martimer. 
IU MBLES. . Entrails of a deer. 
e MBLESS, ,. {from humble, } Humble- 
nels; humility, ' Spenjers 
IUMBLY, ad. {from bumble.] 
l. Without pride; with humility, 

= Addiſon, 
> Without height; without elevation. 
DRUM. a, [from bam, drane.] Dull; 
| Wiſh ; ſtupid, | Hudibras, 
ECT. 7 v. a. [bume&o, Lat.] 
WOUME'CT ATE. & To wet; to moiſten. 
WMECTA'T ION, fe {hume&ation, Fr.] 
| The ack of wetting z moiſtening, Brozvn. 
IUMERAL. a. lumerus, Latin. ] Belong- 
Us o the ſhoulder, Sharp. 
IWMICUBA'TION, 


= | i . Lumi and cubo 
2 Lau. Lying on the ground, Brambail, 
ih | 


Sidney. | 


HUMID, a, Lbumidus Lat.] Wet; moiſt; 


watry. Newton. 


HUMPDITY, / {from bumid.] Moiſture, 


or the power of wetting other bodies, It 
differs from fluidity, depending altogether 
on the congruity of the component particles 
of any liquor to the pores or ſurfaces of 
ſuch particular bodies as it is capable of ad- 
_ hering to. „„ ace Quincy: 
HUMILIA'TION. g. French. ] | 
I. Deſcent from greatneſs ; act of humi. 
lity, 35 | Hooker. 
2. Mortification ; external expreſſion of fin 


and unworthineſs, Milton. 
3. Abatement of pride. Sroiſt. 


HUMILITY. f. [humilice, French. ] | 
1. Freedom from pride; modeſty; not ar- 
rogance. | Hooker. 
2. Act of ſabmiſſion. Dawies, 

HUMMER. /. [from bum.], An applauder, 

HU'MORAL. 4. [from bumour.] Proceed- 
ing from humours, 

HU'MORIST,. /. Lbumoriſta, Italian.] 

1. One who conducts himſelf by his own 
fancy; one who gratifies his own humour. 
2. One who has violent and peculiar paf- 
ſions, ; Bacos. 

HU*MOROUS, a, [from Lumour.] 
x, Full of groteſque or odd images. 


Addiſen, 

2. Capricious ; irregular, Dryden, 

3. Pleaſant ; jocular. 
HU'MOROUSLY, ad. [from bumorons.] 

1. Merrily; jocoſely, - Calamy. Swift, 

2. With caprice ; with whim, +» 
HU'MOROUSNESS, /. [from bumorous.}] 

Fickleneſs ; capricious levity. 
HU"MURSOME. a. [from humour} 
- I. Peeviſh ; petulant, | 

2. Odd; humorous. So. 
HU"MOKSOMELY. ad. [ from humorſome.}] 

Peeviſhly; petulantly. 
HU MOUR. , [ humor, Latin, ] 

1. Moiſture, Ray. 

2. The different kinds of moiſture in man's 

body; phlegm, blood, choler, and melan- 


— 
— 


choly. : Milton, 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 
Sidxey. 

4. Preſent diſpoſition, Dryden. 


5. Groteſque imagery ; jocularity; merri- 
ment, 
6. Diſeaſed or morbid diſpoſition. T; emple. 
7. Petulance; peeviſhneſs. South. 
8. A trick; a practice. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclina- 
tion. n Bacon, 
To HU'MOUR, v. a. from the noun; ] 

1. To gratify ; to ſooth by compliance. 

: . » Shakeſpeare, 
2. To fig; to comply wih. Aadaſon, 
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= . back. Tatler 
HU'MPBACK. . [bump and back.] Orooked 
back ; high ſhoulders. * Tatter, 
HUMPBA'CKED. a. Having a crooked 
back. 
To HUNCH. v. a, |buſch, German. 3 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts, Arb. 
2. [Hocker, a crooked back, German.] To 
crook the back. Dryden. 
NUNCHBACKED. a. [bunch and Back.) 
Having a crooked back.  Arbuthnot, 
HU'NDRED. a. hund, hundne, Saxon, ] 
nag number conſiſting of ten multiplied by 


Shakeſpeare, 

HU U NDRED. 57. 
1. A company or body conſiſting of an 
hundred. Arbuthnot, 


2. [Hundretlum, low Latin.] A canton or 
divifion of a county, perhaps once contain- 


ing an hundred manors. Bacon, 
HU'/NDREDTH. a. [hundneonxeogopa, 

Saxon.] The ordinal of an hundred. 
HUNG. The preterite and part. poſſe of 

hang. Dryden, 


_ HU'NGER. / ſhungen, Saxon.] 


1. Deſire of food; the pain felt from faſt- 
ing. Arbuthnot. 
2. Any violent deſire. Decay of Piety, 
To HU'NGER. v. n. [from the 2 
1. To feel the pain of hunger. obley. 
2. To defire with great cagerneſ:, Milton, 
HU'NGERBIT. a. [ hunger and bit.] 
HU'NGERBIT TEN, Pained or weak- 
ened with hunger, Milton, 
HU'NGERLY. a. {from bunger.] Hungry; 
in want of nouriſhment. Shakeſpeare, 
HU'NGERLY. ad. With keen appetite, 
- Shakeſpeare, 
HU'NGERSTARVED. a. [ hunger and 
ſtarved.) Starved with hunger; pinched 
by want of food. Dryden, 
HU'NGERED, a. [from hunger, ] Pinched 
by want of food. Bacon. 
HU NGRILV. ad. [from bungry.] With 


keen appetite. Dryden, 
HU'NGRY. 4. [from on” e, 
1. Feeling pain for want of food. Locke. 


2. Not fat; not fruitful 3 not prolifick ; 
more diſpoſed to draw than to impart; 

uſed of lands, or perſons. Mortimer, 
HUNKS. /. ¶bunſtur, ſordid, Iflandick.] A 

covetous ſordid wretch; a miſer. Addiſon. 
To HUNT. v. a. | hunt1an, Saxon. ] 


1. To chace wild animals, Addiſon, 
2. To purſue; to follow cloſe, Harvey. 
3. To ſearch for, Spenſer. 


4. To direct or manage hounds in he 


chace. Addiſon, 
To HUNT, u. 2. | 
1, To follow the chace, Shakeſpeare, 


i 
„ 


UVR 
2. To purſoe or f 


HUNT, 7. from the al 


1. A pack of hounds, | 
2. A chace. ei 


Purſuit. Morn 
7"NTER. | [ froth bunt.] hy 
1. One who chaces animals for | 

2. A dog that ſcents game or = 


prey 
HU" NTINGHORN. . [hunting 


A bugle; a horn uſd to e | 
HU'NTRESS; „ [from bunter. ] * 
that follows the chace. 
HUNTSMAN, ſ. bunt and may, 


1, One who delights ! in the chace, 
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2. The ar wen whoſe buſineſs is rom 
the chace, Ln 
HU'NTSMANSHIP. . [from buntua 
The qualifications of a bunter. Dy 
HURDLE. g. ſbynvel, Saxon.] A ten 
of ſticks woven together; a crate, Dy 
HURDS. ſ. The refuſe of hemp or flax, 
Tl o HURL. v. a. {from beurlt, to 


down, Iſlandick, ] I. Th 
1. To throw with violence; to dre! to a wi 
petuouſly, Ben Join 3 Th 


2. To utter with vehemence, [i 
French, to make an howling or * 
noiſe, 
3. To play at a kind of Crd 
HURL. /. [from the verb.) 1. "oY 
commotion. 
HU'RLBAT. /. | and bat,] wi 
HU'RLER. ſ. [from burl.] One * 


at burling. Lo 
HU/RLWIND, J. L hurl and 4 proper 
whirlwind a violent guſt. San BA 
HU'RLY, Tumult; commot I y 


HU'RLYBURLY.\ buftle, Salah 
HURRICANE. 7 f. [buracan, Span 
HURRICANO. $, A violent ftorm, f 
as is often experienced in the eaſtern 
miſphere, At 
To HU'RRY. v. 3. [hen un, to plun 
Saxon.] To haſten; to put into preci 
tion or confuſion, | 
To HU/RRY;'v. z. To move on withp 
pitation. D 


HU RRV. . [from the verb.] 7 


lent: 

precipitation; commotion. Aus 
HURST, / {bfprr, S 4 "iT" 
thicket of trees. a fs Br 


To HURT, v. a. preter. I burt; put} 
I have burt. [hynr, wounded, 58% 
1. To miſchief; to harm. 
2. To wound; to pain by 
harm. 

* 5 { from the verb. 

„Harm; miſchief. 
© Wound or bruiſe, 


1 $81 


3 Meer 
HUR 


rtl. (from ber.] One that does 
Faire. 6. List and fl.] Miſebier- 
: ici us. a y Ts . 
TULLY. ad. [ from burtful.] Ms 
- pernicioullys . 
Frrrolkkss. ſ. [from burtfel.] Miſs 
i . perniciouinels., ; 2 
1 [ beurtery French. ] To 
Ami; to run againſt any thing; to 
aft e Shakeſpeare. 
1 v. a. To move with vio- 
lence or impetuoſity. Spenſer. 
VRTLEBERRY. ſo [biort, bar, Daniſh. ] 
Bilberry; whortleberry. 
VRTLESS. a. [from burt. ] 


| Janocent; harmleſs z innoxious 3 doing 
no bam. 


Spenſer. 
| Receiving no hurt. ; 
Essl v. ad. [from burtleſs. ] Mu- 
2 


gut harm. | . 
URTLESSNESS. ſ. [from burtleſs. ] Free- 
tom from any pernicious quality, 
7SBAND. [. [bo/5band, maſter, Daniſh. ] 

1. The correlative to wife; a man married 
to woman. Locke, 
>. The male of animals. Dryden. 
| An economiſt, a man that knows and 
maftiles the methods of frugality and 
profit, 

A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 
HUSBAND. v. a, {from the noun, ] 

1 To ſupply with an huſband, 
Shakeſpeare. 
„To manage with ſrugality. Shakeſpeare, 
„To till; to cultivate the ground with 
proper management. Bacon, 


[SBANDLESS, a, [from huſband, ] With- 
* wt in hulband. ; Shakeſpeare. 
P SBANDLY. a. {from buſband. ] Frugal; 
nifty, Tuer. 


BAN DMAN. . [huſband and man.] 
Une who works in tillage, Broome, 
[SBANDRY. /. [from huſband.] 

« Tillagez manner of cultivating land, 

þ Thrift; frugality; parſimony. Swift, 
Cure of domeſtick affairs. Shakeſpeare, 
SSH, intery, [Without etymology, | Si- 
ence! be ſtill! no noiſe! 

SH, 4. [from the interjection.] Still; 
lent; quiet, Shakeſpeare. 
usf. v. =. [from the interjection.] 


gr . f 
72 To be ll; to be Gent, Spenſer, 
„d. +. a. To fill; to filence; to 
Mi et; to appeaſe, Otꝛbay. 


BUSH up. v. a. To ſuppreſs in filence 
b lordid to be mentioned. Pope. 
MONEY, /. [byſb and money.] A 
nde to binder information, Swift. 
PK, |, [buldſch, Dutch, ] The outmoſt 


Kezument of fruits, Bacon. 
01. J. 


Shakeſpeare, 


4 


HYD 


To RUSK. wv. a. ¶ from the noun · ] To ſtrip- 


4 = 9 


off the outward integumenta 


HU'SKED. 9. [from bu/t.] Bearing an buſk g 
covered with an huſk. | — 


HU SKV. a. [from b.] Abounding in 
huſks. oh Ws Phillips, 

HU'SSY, ſ; [cotrupted from bouſervife.] -A” 

_ ſorry or bad woman. Southern, 

HU'STINGS. /. bbrx ring, Saxon. A 
council; a court held. 


To RUSTLE. v. a. | perhaps corrupted from 
hurtle.] To ſhake together, | — 
HU SWIFE. /. {corrupted from houſewwife.] 

I. A bad manager; a ſorry woman; Shak, 
2. An economiſt ; a thrifty woman. 
kg Shakeſpe, 
To HU'SWIFE. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
manage with economy and frugality; '* 
| nh 
HU'SWIFERY.ſ. [from huſtviſe./ 
1. Management good or bad. Tuſſer. 
2. Management of rural buſineſs commit- 
" ted dd Wen Tufſers 
HUT. ſ. [huxxe, Saxon; bute, French.] A 
oor cottage. Swift. Thomſon; 
HUTCH, . [hpacca, Saxon; buche, Fr.] 
A corn cheſt. Mortimer. 
To HUZ Z. v. n. To buzz; to murmur. 
HUZZ A'. interj. A ſhout; a cry of accla- 
mation. g : L' Eflrange, 
To HUZZA'. v. n. [from the interjection.] 


To utter acclamation. Xing. 
To HUZZA'. v. 4. To receive or attend 
with acclamation. | Addiſon, 


HY'ACINTH. /. IU] 
1. A flower. | 4 
2. The Hacinth is the ſame with the /apis 

* lyncurius. It is a leſs ſhewy gem than 
any ofthe other red ones, but not withs 
out its beauty, though not gaudy. It is 
ſeldom ſmaller than a ſeed of hemp, or 
larger than a nutmeg. a Hill. 

HYACINTHINE, a, [da vg. Made 
of hyacinths. | . 


HY ADES. 2 /. [vads;.] A watry conſtel- 
HY ADS. lation. Dryden. 
HV ALINE. a. [vanng.] Glaſſy; cryſtal- 

line. Milton. 


HY'BRIDOUS. a. [585:; bybrida, Latin. 
Begotten between animals of different ſpe- 
cies. | ? Ray. 

HYDA'TIDES, ſ. I from 2d»g. ] Little 
tranſparent bladders of water in any part: 
moſt common in dropfical perſons, Quincy, 

HY/DRA: ſ. A monſter with many heade 
ſlain by Hercules. ; Do des. 

HY'DRAGOGUES. ſ. [öde and dyw 3; 2 
dragogue, French.] Such medicines as o0c- 
caſion the diſcharge of watry humours, 
which is generally the caſe of the ſtronger 
cathartieks. Quincy. 
= 40 HYDRAU-. 
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HM. ſ. A ſpecies of dog. 


H YM 


HYDRAULICAL. 2 4. [from bydraulicks.] 
HYDRAU'LICK. Relating to the con- 


veyance of water through pipes. Derbam. 
, HYDRAU'LICKS, . de, water, and 
e 


© &vacc, a pipe.] The ſeience of conveying 
Water through pipes or conduits, 
HYDROCE'LE. /. [u8;oxmMvr ; bydrocele, Fr.] 
A watry rupture, 
HYDROCE'PHALUS. ſ. [ode and znpa- 
X#.] A dropſy in the head. Arbutbnot. 
HYDRO'GRAPHER. ſ. [dg and vga. 
One who draws maps of the ſea, Boyle. 
HYDRO'GRAPHY. ſ. [dd and yeapo. ] 
Deſcription of the watry part of the ter- 
raqueous giobe. 
HY*DROMANCY. ſ. [dd and jarliia. ] 
Prediction by water. liffe, 
HY DROMEL. ſ. [ü dg and M.] Honey 
and water. Arbuthnot, 
HYDRO METER. ſ. [Udwg and jtreer.] 
An inſtrument to meaſure the extent of 
Water. ; 
HYDRO'METRY, ſ. [Ude and pirger.] 
/ The act of meaſuring the extent of water. 
HYDROPHO'BIA. /. [u3%opefia,] Dread 
of water. 5 "Quincy. 
HYDRO'PICAL. 2 a. [Cd ,.] Dropfi- 
HYDRO 'PICK. cal; diſeaſed with ex- 
travaſated water. Arbuthnot, 
HYDROSTA'TICAL. a. [vue and carixy,] 


Relating to hydroſtaticks; taught by hy- 


dtoſtaticks. | | Bentley. 
HYDROSTA'TICALLY, ad. [ from hydro- 

fatical.] According to hydroſtaticks. 
Bentley. 


HYDROSTA'TICKS. /, [db and calun. ] 


Ey dreſtatique. French, } The ſcience. of 
weighing fluids, or weighing bodies ih 
| fluids. | 
HYDRO'TICE, /. [23g.] Purger of water 
or phlegm. 
HY EN. 2 F. [hyene, French; byena, La- 
HY ENA. § tin. ] An animal like a wolf. 
HYGRO'METER. ſ. [ye and jiletw. 
An inſtrument to meaſure the degrees o 
moiſture. Arbuthnet, 
HY*GROSCOPE. ſ. [Yee and oxentw.}] 
An inſtrument to ſhew the moiſture and 
dryneſs of the air, and to meaſure and 
eſtimate the quantity of either. Quincy, 
Shakeſpeare, 
RHY'MEN. ſ. {upem] d 
t. The god of marriage. 
2. The virginal membrane. 
HYMENE'AL, 2 . [He...] A mar- 


HYMENE'AN. 5 riage ſong, Pope. 
HYMENEAL. I a, Pertaining to marriage. 
HYMENE'AN, Pope. 


HYMN, /. (Hymne, Fr. vw®-.]- An enco- 
miaſtick ſong, or ſong of adoration to ſome 
ſeperiour being. Spenſer, 


a Arbuthnot. ; 


aye 
To HVYMN. 5. a, 


" Ita. | wa” j 
ſong; to worſhip 5 ber * priſe 


To HYMN, v. a. To _ 
# wie Ve @ To fing * | . 
. 5 11 ity 140] 
HY"MNICK, a. Id t,] Relaingtoh, WP. 
To HYP, v. 4, [from byprebondriact | 1 Pi 
make melancholy ; to diſpirit, BR oy 
AE ular ner UWaK\ayn,] Aud Mer 
y which words change thei ' boo 
each other, — — 
Hy PER. /. A hypercritick, f 
HYPEREOLA, . Id ep and ad 3 
ſection of a cone made by ã plane, (61 101 
the axis of the ſection inclines to the opy +l 
fite leg of the cone, 'which in the pan 750 
1s parallel to it, and in the eliphc inter erte 
It. 
: t PO 
HY"'PERBOLE. /. [vwrboy.] A6 | 
rhetorick by which any evil *. 4 
or decreaſed beyond the exact truth. po 
was ſo gaunt, the caſe of a flapullet wg D 
manſon for bim, Skeet q p 
HVPERBOHCAL. J _ .. 2 
HYPERBO'LICK, 4 © [om hypo " 
1. Belonging to the hyperbola, ( from 
2. [From hyperbole.) Exaggerating a 1 C 
tenuating beyond fact. "i jnere 
HYPERBO'LICALLY, ad, {from ly 
cal. | 


I. In form of an hyperbole, 
2, With exaggeration or extenuation, 
HYPERBO'LIFORM, a, * 
Forma, Lat.] Having the form, or nt 
the form of the hyperbola, 
HYVPERBO/ REAN. a. [byperbereu, Li 
Northern. | 
HYPERCRTITICK, ſ. [vm and gn 
A critick. exact or copious beyond 
reaſon. | D 1 
HYPERCRI'TICAL. a, [from typeroi 
Critical beyond uſe, N 
HYPE'RMETER. ſ. IC and ys 
Any thing greater than the Randan 
quires, | 4 
HYPERSARCO'SIS. ſ. [ vmzzruzu 
The growth of fungous or proud 5 

2 f 


HY'PHEN. /. [.] A note ef cat 
tion, as, vir-tue, ever living. 
HYPNO'TICK. ſ. [514g] Any ms 
that induces ſleep, 5 
HYPOCHONDRES. /. [vey dn} 
two regions lying on each fide the ci 
enſiformis, and thoſe of the nds, and 
of the breaſt, which have in one the 
and in the other the ſpleen. _ 
HYPOCHONDRTAGSy a. [ * 
HYPOCHONDRL ACK. 3 #909 
1. Melancholy; diſordered in thein 
tion. Decay 


2. Producing melancholy. 
6 


HYPO 


H YP 


Q(1sT. / [irimicic.] An inſpiſſated 


Far black colour, when 9 6 
. aftringent medicine. 1 A. ; 
YPO'CRISY. J. [ bypocr ifie, Fr. AO 2 | 
Didimulation with regard to the 5 3 
religious character. er wit | 
POCRITE. / lu weng l. A _ 
| Filer in morality or religion. illips. 
E OCRIT Eng a, [from * 
pOcRLTICK. Diſſembling; inſin- 
ue; appearing differently from the reality, 
ec TIcALLV. ad, [from bypocri- 
tical] With diſſimulation; without fin- 
5 | Government of the Tongue. 
WPOGA'STRICK. 4. [vs and yagre] 
Geared in the lower part of che belly. Wiſe. 


0GE'UM. /. [we and n.] A name 
dune Ni the ancient architects gave to cellars | 
cy 2nd vaults, PEE Harris, 
h, PO'STASIS. ſ. c οα. 


Diſtinct ſubſtance. f . 

4 Perorlity A term uſed in the doc- 

ne of the Holy Trinity. Hammond, 

POSTA'TICAL. a, [Hypeſtatique, Fr. 

from b;pofafis. a 2 

J. ea ae conſtituent as a diſtinct 
jueredient, Byle, 


HYLS 


2. Perſonal; diſtinctly rfonal. 


fat maſſes, hard and heavy, HYPOTENU'SE., J. fond. The lin 


that ſubtends the right angle of a right- 
angled triangle; the ſubtenſe. Locke. 
HYPO'THESIS. J. [Sei.] A ſuppo- 
ſition; a ſyſtem för med upon fome princi- 
ple not proved. South, 


- HYPOTHE'TICAL, 2 a. [byp:thetique, Fr. 
from pb. 


HYPOTHE'TICK. 
Including fuppofitionz conditional. 
| Watts. 
HYPOTHE'TICALLY. ad. [from bypothe- 
tical. ] Upon ſuppoſition z conditionally, 
nbd > From the Saxon hynre, a 


HERST. wood, 3 5 | Gibſon, 
HY'SSOP, f. [5y/pus, Lat.] A plant. It 


hath been a great diſpute, Whether the 


hyſſop commonly known is the ſame which 
is mentioned in Scripture, Miller, 
HYSTE'RiCAL. 33 
HYSTE RICK. F © [4s] | 
1. Troubled with fits; difordered in the 
regions of the womb, Harvey. 
2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb. 
HYSTERICKS. ſ. [vez] Fits of wo⸗ 
men, ſuppoſed to proceed from diſorders in 
the womb, : 
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* in Engliſh confidgged both as a vowel 
and conſonant, I vowel has a long ſound, 
# fine, thine, which is uſually marked by 
mn e final; or a ſhort ſound, as fin, 
In. Prefixed to e it makes a diphthong 
the fame ſound with the ſoft i, or double 
6 : thus feld, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
gu, Subjoined to a or e it makes them 
k, as fail, neigh, The ſound of i before 
| ndther;, and at the end of the word, is al- 
yas expreſſed by y. I conſonant has in- 


gate, 2s jade, 

fun perſonal, [ik, Gothick; ic, Sax. ] 

Lu. ne; plural wwe, gen. us, 

L Tac pronoun of the firſt perſon, myſelf. 

„ 1's more than once, in Shakeſpeare, 

untten for ay, or yes, | 

PJABBER, v. a. [gabberen, Dutch.) To 
ak ly; to chatter, Swift, 
NUBERER. /. [from jabber.] One who 


Ws: Lzanticulately or unintelligitly, Hud, 


nal; the ſame ſound with that of g in 


JAC 


JA'CENT. 4. [ jacens, Latin.] Lying at 
length. Wotton, 


JACUNTH, - [for hzacinth, as Feruſalem for 


Hieruſalem, 
1. The ſame with hyacinth, 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 
proaching to a flame colour, or the deepeſt 
amber, | l Moodævard. 
ACE. . ues, French. 
: I, TA 2 of Jobn. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The name of inſtruments which ſupply 
the place of a boy, as an inſtrument to pull 
off boots. . f . Watts, 
3. An engine which turns the ſpit. Viſdint. 
4. A young pike. Mortimer, 
5. [ Facque, French.] A coat of mail, 


Hayward, 

6. A cup of waxed leather, — 
7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to 
the bowlers. Bentley. 
8. A part of the mufical inſtrument called 
a virginal. Bacon. 
121 9, The 
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4: ibs of adimals, Ke. J4'ccrdurss. J. 


upport to ſaw wood on. An fort ſtate of bein den ] Thy 

oppo be or enfgn of a ſhip, 5 1 J. Le Tell 8 gad . bARD. 
Ze. 1mm Fm pls 

13. A cunning L Wen. eavela RD. 1417 

Jack. Boots. |. boar which ſerve as 2 15 N been OR Fa brd. One who 

mour. f 5 JA'l ER, Bn 1 
JACK by the Hedge. |. An ATV Dortimer. priſon n. / l Jai] The kepr a 
4 ACK Pudding. ſe Tack and pudding, ] A TJAKES. J. A houſe of office. * 


11. 


zaniz a merry Andrew. Guardian, A LAP. alap, Fre Sift 
ACK with a Lantern, An ignis fatuus. ) Latin] A 5 A ae e N. — 
ACK ALE' NT. ve A fimple ſheepith fel- ſmell, and of an actid and bai ä A'S? 
low. Shake! jpeare. It had its name Jal lim, of Jalepa 10 | hard 
JACKA'L, . [chacal, French.], A imall Xalapa, a town in New Spain, It is us ſome 
animal ſuppoſed to ſtarr prey for the lion, excellent purgative where ſerous tivmoy JATAR 
Ja CRANAPES, /. { jack and ape. are to be evacuated; 2 Jah 
Monkey; an ape. ; JAM. {. A conſerve of fruits voileg wit mol 


2. A coxcomb; an impertinent, Arbuth, ſugar and water, 
JaCKDAW. Fe A cock daw; a bird taught JAMB. . | jambe, French. ] Any ſupport 
to imitate the human voice. Watts, on either fide, as the poſts of a LO 
JACKET. /. f jacquer, French. ] 


N Mix 
1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe wal coat. IAMBICK. VE [ iambicus, Latin.] Vert 
Spenſer. compoſed of a ſhort and long ire alter 


pF Te beat one's JACKET, is to beat the nately. Dope eit 
man. L 'Eftrange. To JA* NGLF. v,#, [ Jangler, French. ] 1 A 
Ja' COB's Ladder, ſ. The ſame with Greek _ altercate ; to quarrel ; to bicker in work Fr, 
yaler an, an herb, To [IAN GLE. v. a. To make to ſound ut hy 
JACOB's Staff. / tuneable, Pri ſex 
1. A pilgrim's ſtaff, JANNGLER, . [from jangle.] A wrangln m. 
2. Staff concealing a dagger cChatteting, noiſy fellow. | JAl 
A croſs ſtaff; a kind of rote. : JANIZ AR. . [a Turkiſh word, ] One fe! 
A*COBINE. . A pigeon with a high tuft, the guards of the Turkiſh King, 17. 
JACOBIN "TION. J. [ jaRito, Latin. ] Wall 1. 
1. Toſſing; motion; reſtleffneſs. Harvey, IA NNOCK. /. Oat bread, i 
2. Act of boaſting. JA'NTY. a, | gentil, French.] Sho Jal 
JACULA”TION, [, [ jacu/atio, Lat.] The Afluttering, SpeXet f 
act of throwing miſſive weapons. Milton. JA'NUARY, . [ Faruarius, Latin. JA 
JADE. /. firſt month o the year. Plreache 10 
1. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired bone 3 a JAPAN. |. [from Japan in Afa.] Wat jA\ 
worthleſs nag. yarniſhed and raiſed in gold and colours, l 
2. A ſorry woman. Swift, To JAPAN, w. 4. [from the noun.] t 
JADE. ſ. A ſpecies of the jaſper, - 3. To'vaniſh, to embelliſh with gold a : 
To JADE. v. a. from the noun.] | raiſed” \Fqures, | Weyl Ja) 
1. To tire; to haraſs; to difpiritz to 2. To black ſhoes, A low phraſe, 6 Ja 
weaty, Shakeſpeare, IAPA NNER. /. {from Japan.] f 
2. To oyerbear; to cruſh; to degrade, 1. One killed in japan work. Ki 
Shakeſpeare, 2, A ſhoeblacker. | 9 


3. To employ in vile offices. Shakeſpeare, To IAR. . u. 
„To ride; to rule With tyranny, Shakeſp, © 1. To ſtrike together with a kind of e 


T, JADE. v. z. To loſe ſpirit; to fink. rattle, 
South, 2. To ſtrike or ſound wntuneably. : 
: Ja'bisn. a. Tram PEE Roſcomg : 
1. Vitious; bad, as an horſe, Sourbern, . To claſh; to interfere; to att in opf | 
2. Uychaſte; incontinent. L'Efirarge. dan, | Dryal | rc 
To JAGG, v. a. [gaga do, ſlits or holes, 4. To quarrel; to 43 _ 
elſh.] To cut into indenturesz to cut © JAR. . [trom the vetb 3 


into teeth like thoſe of a ſaw. Watts, 1. A kind of rattling vibration of = 
JAG. ſ. [from the verb.] A protuberance | | 


or denticulation. Ray. 2. Claſh; diſcord; debate. pe | 1 
JA'GGY. a, [from Jagg. ] Uneven; LR 3. A chte l in which a door unfaſtene 
culated, , Addiſon, irike the poſt, 


4 [Gia 


Ciarro, Italian.] An earthen veſſel. 


F | French. ] Hard callous tu- 
1 pk. 18 F 0. below the bending 
pn. goes the outſide. Farrier's Dict. 


of the . Liegen, French] Unintel- 
Racox. T Lr e ial 
i J. A ſpecies of pear. 


of LA RGONELLE. ng hawk. 

„ Sn” ginfworeb. 

r Citi French.) A Bower, 

* La SMINE Per A . A pms Loth A 
spe. , [jabs Fr. inis, Latin. 


if lour. 
d ſtone of a beautiful green colour, 
33 clauded with white. Hill, 
ATROLI'PTICK, 4. [ iatroleptigue, Fr. 
agb and 226490. ] That which cares by 
an0int1N; » x 
'f 14 vl, or jable. v. a. To bemire; to 
bib over with dirt, 


Itry fellow. 

lw. ſ. [javeline, French.] A ſpear 
oe half pike, which anciently was uſed 
either by foot or horſe, . Addiſon, 
JAUNDICE, / [ jaunifſe, jaune, yellow, 


words Fr,] A diſtemper from obſtructions of the 
nd ut ver, which prevents the gall -being duly 
Pri ſeparated by them from the blood, and 


makes them look yellow, Quincy. 
JAUNDICED. a. ' from jaundice, } In- 
fected with the jaundice. Pope. 
n JAUNT, v. a. ¶ janter, French. ] To 


1 now always uſed in contempt or levity. 
JAUNT, .. [from the verb.] Ramble; 
dig t; excurſion. Milton. 
JAUNTINESS, ſ. [from jaunty.] Airy- 
vels; fluter; genteeineſs, Addi ſon. 
AW. /. Jene, a cheek, French.] | 
1. The bone of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed, Walton, Grew, 
2. The mouth, Rowe. 
JAY. , A bird. 
JA'ZEL. J. A precious fone of an azure or 
blue colour, | 
KE, ( (ir, Saxon; eyſe, Dutch. ] 
i, Watcr or other liquor made folid by 


cold. ö Locke, 
2. Contreted ſugar, 


3+ To break the ics, To make the firſt 
wening to aay attempt. Peacham. Hudib, 
IE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Io cover with ice; to turn to ice, 

2. To cover with concrete. ſugar. 
TexhObsk. . [ice and bouſe.] A houſe in 
Which ice is repoſted, 5H | 
XANEUMON, 1. 
Animal th 
dle. 


CHNEUMONELY', 7, A fort of fly 
Derbam, 


[ixvivuanr,] A ſmall 
it breaks the eggs of the croco- 


JA'VEL. |: [perhaps from the verb.] A 


wander here and there; to buſtle about. It 
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ICHNOGRAPH V. q. I/. and ye 
The ground plot. | | . 
I'CHOR. /. [x.] A thin watery humour 
like ferum. 1 | Quincy. 
I'CHOROUS, a. [from icbor. ] Sagious 3 
thin; undigeſted. 3 Hare 
ICHTHY O'LOGY. g. [iy VD,. The 
doctrine of the nature of fiſh. Br 
ICHTHY O'PHAGY. ſ. [xd and $4. 
Diet of fi n. 5 6 
I'CICLE. /. [from-ice.] A ſhoot of ice hang- 
ing down. Wo:dward. 
I'CINESS, .. {from icy.] The ſtate of ge- 
nerating ice. 
I'CON. J. [E.] A picture or repreſenta- 
tion. EE Hatetwill. 
ICO'NOCLAST, ſ. [imoviiarn.] A break 
er of images. 8 
ICONO'LOGY.. g. {itonologie, French; bia 
and Atyw,] The doctrine of picture or re- 
preſentation, | ES 
CIE (RIC AL. a. [icterus, Latin,] 
1. Afflicted with the jaundice. 
2. Good againſt the jaundice. 
ICY. 3. [from ice.] 
1. Full of ice; covered with ice; cold; 
froſty, | Pope. 
2. Cold; free from paſſion. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Frigid ; backward, Shakeſpeare, 
I'D. 94 1 would. | 
IDE'A. ſ. [i$tz.] Mental image. Dryden. 
DEAL 0 [ from idea.] Mental; intel» 
lectual. Cbeyne. 
IDE ALLV. ad. [from ideal.] Intellectu- 
ally; mentally. pre Brown. 


. Floyer, 


IDE'NTICAL. 7 &. [ identique, French. 
IDE'NTiCK, The ſame; implying the 
ſame thing, 


Tillotſon. 
IDE'NTITY, y. [identitas, ſchool Latin,J 
Sameneſs; not diverſity. Prior, 
IDES. /. « idus, Lat.] A termanciently uſed 
among the Romans. It is the 14th day of 
each month, except in the months of 
March, May, July and October, in which 
it is the 1th day, becauſe in theſe four 
months it was fix days before the nones, 
and in the others four days. | 
IDIO'CRACY. ſ. [S. and , Pe- 
culiarity of conſtitution. 


 IDIOCRA'TICAL. a. [from idiacracy. ] Pe- 


culiar in conſtitution. 


T'DIOCY, J. Lid ha.] Wanting underſtand- 


ing. | 
FDIOM. g. [INH.] A mode of ſpeaking 
peculiar to a language or dialect. Dryden. 
IDIOMATICAL. 2. a. [from idiom.] Pe- 
IDIOMATICK. & culiar to a tongue; 
phraſeological. VSndpectator. 
IDIO'PATHY. ſ. [RS. and übe. ] A 
primary diſeaſe that neither depends on nor 
proceeds from another. 2 . 
160 


ns 1D O 
IDIOSYWCRASY; , | er, eu, and 


#241;.] A peculiar temper or diſpoſition 
not common to another. Quincy. 


VDIOT. /. {i%&71g.] A fool; a natural; 
__._ a changeli £190 Sandys. 
FDIOTISM. .. [The Hde.] | 

1. Peculiarity of expreſſion. Hale, 


2. Folly ; natural imbecillity of mind, 
YDLE. >. [yvel, Saxan. ] 1 


1. Lazy; averſe from labour. Bull. 
2. Not buſy; at leiſure, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Unactive; not employed. Addiſon, 


4. Uſeleſs; vainz ineffectual. Dryden. 
5. Worthleſs; barren; not productive of 
good. = c Shakeſpeare, 
6. Trifling ; of no importance, voker, 

To VDLE. . 3. To loſe time in lazineſs and 


 Inattivity. Prier, 


IDLEHE'ADED. 4. [idle and bead.] Fool- 


Hh ; unreaſonable. _ Carew, 


'YDLENESS. f. [from idle. 


3. Lazineſs; ſloth ; ſluggiſhneſs; averſion 


from labour. South. 
2. Abſence of employment. Sidney. 
3. Omiſſion of buſineſs, 


4. Unimportance; lightneſs. 

5. Inefficacy; uſelefineſs, 

6. Barrenneſs; worthleſſneſs. 

7. Unreaſ:nableneſs; want of judgment, 
1DLER. ſ. {from idle, ] A lazy perſon; a 

fraggard. „ Ralzigh, 
DLV. ad. [from idle.) | 

1. Lazily ; without employment. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
manner. 
2 ' Prior. 
3. Careleſly ; without attention. Prior. 


3. Foolifh!y ; in a trifling 


4. Ineffectually; vainly. . . Hooker, 
FDOL.. f. | i«3whor j idalum, Latin. 

1. An image worſhipped as God. Mac. 

2. A counterfeit. : Zech. 


3. An image. Dryden. 
A. A repreſentation. 
5. One loved er honoured to adoration. 

| Denham, 


IDO'LATER. ſ. [idololatra, Latin.] One 


who pays divine honours to images; one 


who worſhips for God that which is not 
God. | Bentley. 
To IDO'LATRIZE. v. a. from idolater.] 

To worſhip idols. Ainſworth, 
IDO/LATROUS. a. [from idolater.] Tend- 

ing to idolatry 3 comprifing idolatry. 

| Peacham. 
IDOLATROUSLV. ad. | from idolatrous.] 
In an idoletrous manner, Hooker. 


IDOLATRV. fe | idelolatria, Lat.] The 


Seuth, 


worſhip of images. 


VDOLIST. F. from id. ] A —_— of 
SORES . ilton, 

ZE. v. a. [from idol.] To love 
Denham, 


images. 
To IDOL 
or reverence to adoration, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Spenſer, 


2 ; convenient, tle} by FARK 
2 * fo £:TUAAgon, A 1. 
I. E. for ; ef, or 4 + all ben pan 1. 


1. Suſpicious in love, . 25 } 
2. Emulous; full of competition, © 


3. Zealouſly cautious again a; 5 
4. Apicula, b 8 ; 
8 Suſpiciouſly careful, 3 = 
2 6. Suſpiciouſly fearful, | ab 
JS'ALOUSLY. ad. {from jaa] $a 


11 418 z emulouſly, ; _ — 
'ALOUSNESS, {. from; | 85 
ü ſtate of being "af 4. 5 Ilan. „ grar 
JEALOUSY. J. [ jaloufee, French. a 
1. Suſpicion in love, =” vi 
2. Suſpicious fear, 1 d as 
3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rival vert 
To JEER. v. 2. To ſcoff; to — | <4 
make mock, _ Herbert, Taj 0 
To EER. v. a, To treat with ſcofs, * 10 
J EER. 7. [from the verb,] Scoff 5 unn 4 
h biting jeſt; flout. * | 
JEERER. /. {from jeer,] A ſcoffet; , 
ſcorner; a mocker, 751 
JEERINGLY. ad. [from jeering.] Sca * 
fully; conteraptuouſiy. erba | 
JE'GGET, 1 A kind of ſauſage, 1 16 
JEJU'NE. . { jcjunus, Latin.] = 
1. Wanting; empty; vacant. Bi , 
2. Hungry; not ſaturated, . Bi ... 
3. Dry; unaffecting. By "* 
_-JEJU'NENESS, .. {from jejune.] P 
1. Penury ; poverty. pai 
2. Dryneſs z want of matter that can « 4 
gage the attention. | = 
1 'LLIED. a, Glutinous; brought to a f f JE 
of. viſcoſity, Cleavela Fs 
JELLY. ſ. [gelatinum, Latin.] See Gy <P 
LV. 1. 
1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of gl nit 
-» nouſneſs and viſcoſit . Shakeſ F 
2. $weetmeat made by boiling be [Ts 
. EI 
JE'NNETING, f. [ corrupted from } A 
ing.] A ſpecies of Cs _ tt: 
m__ ET! 
JE'NNET. ,. {See G. A vl 
horſe, 3 * 1 
To JE'OPARD. v. 4. To hazard; i NW 
in danger. 5 k Du 
JE/OPARDOUS. 4. {from jeoport } 
zardous; dangerous. ha: mo! 
JE'OPARDY. f. [ jz perdu, Fr.) fir 
danger; peril, | 2. 
To JERK. v. a, [Ze neccan, n | 3 
ſtrike with a quick imart blow z to r [EW 
To ERK. V. N. To ſtrike up» Wh 


IE 


from the verb.] | 
4 quick lan. 1 . 

A fudden ſpring; à 410 10 : | 
Ci or ſtartles. Ben Jo _ 
EMKEN. . [cypre1kin, Saxon, ] A Ja i — ; 
A kind of hawk, Ainſworth. 
RSEY, þ from the iſland of Ferſey, 
where much yarn is ſpun.] Fine yarn of 
wool, 
we. ſoa, French.] Short ſtraps of 
2 1 0 about the legs of a hawk, with 
which the is held on the fi ſt. f 
$$AMINE, f, [See Ja$mINE.] A fra- 
grant flower. 8 Spenſer, 
RUSALEM Artichokes. J. Sunflower, of 
which they are 2 ſpecies. : Mortimer, 
Fs JEST, v. n. [ gefticulor, Latin, ] To di- 
en or make merry by words or actions; 
to aft or ſpeak not ſeriouſly, Shakeſpeare. 
EST. / [from the verb.] 


Fits 7 
* * 
em. 


9 1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 
| nie laughter; not earneſt, Tillotfon, 

ln 1. The object of jeſts; laughing - ſtock. 

„ Shakeſpeare, 

* 4, Manner of doing or ſpeaking ferened, 

e not real, Grew, 


ESTER. / [from jef.] 
1, One given to merriment and pranks. 


"_ Shakeſpeare, 
| . One given to ſarcaſm, Swift, 
* 5, Buffoon; jack pudding. = 2%; 68 
p | EI. . ( zagex, Saxon; gagates, Latin. 

at 


l. Jet is a very beautiful foſſil, of a firm 
na very even ſtructure, and of a ſmuoth 
ſurface; found in maſſes, lodged in clay, 
It is of a fine deep black colcur, having a 
grain reſembling that of wood. 
% [Jet French.] A ſpout or ſhoot of 
Mer. Blackmore. 
I JET, v. n. | jetter, French. ] 

. To ſhqot forward ; to thoot out; to in- 
trude 3 to ſhut out, Shakeipeare, 
i To firut; to agitate the body by a proud 


1. hit. Shakeſpeare, 
Lu To jolt; to be ſhaken, Wijeman, 
dak. RETSAM, 2 /. [ jetter, French.] Goods 


JETSON, which having been caſt over 
dach in a ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are 
thrown upon the ſhore. Bailey. 
IETTY, a, from jet, ] : 
I, Made of jet. 
2. Black as jet. 
A VEL, 
Duch.] 
1. Any orn2ment of great value, uſed com- 
monly of ſuch as are adorned with precious 


Brown. 


Z fyes, i South, 
„ A pretious ſtone; a gem. Pape. 
Lf * name of fondneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
D L-HOUSE, or Office, ſ. The place 


Mere the regal ornaments are repolited, 


IF. conjunction [ zip, . Saxon, ] A 


Fs 


. | joyaux, F rench; Jjeweelen, 


1 
5 | 
JE'WELLER, ſ. from jetel.] One whe 
trafficks in precious ſtones, - Boyle. 
JEWS-EARS, ſ. [from its reſemblance of 
the human ear. Skinner, ] A fungus, 
tough and thin; naturally, while grow- 
ing; of a rumpicd figure, like 'a flat and 
variouſly hullowed cup; from an inch to 
two inches in length, and about two. 
thirds of its length in breadth... Peo- 
ple cure ſore throats with a decoction of it 
1n milk. 0 n [ e * Hill. 
EWS-MALLOW. ſ. Fcerchorus, Latin. 
J An herb. 5 . 4 
JEWS STONE. ſ. The clavated | ſpine of 
a very large egg-ſhaped ſea-urchin, petri- 
fied by long lying in the earth. Itis of a 
regular figure, oblong and rounded, ſwel- 
ling in the middle, and gradually tapering. 
| Hill 


JEWS-HARP. J, A kind of muſical inftru- 
ment held between the teeth. 


1. Suppoſe that; allowing that, Hooker. 
2. Whether or no; I know not if I may 
ſpeak; . Prior. 
3. Though I doubt whether; ſuppoſe it 
be granted that. Boyle. 
I'GNEOUS. a. [ igaeus, Latin. ] Fiery; con- 
taining fire; emitting fire. Glanwille, 
IGNI' POTENT, a, [ignis and potens, Lat.] 
Preſiding over fire. Popes 
IGNIS FA'TUUS. ſ. [Latin.] Will with 
the wiſp; Jack with the lantern. . 
To I GNITE, v. a. | from ignis, Latin. ] To 
kindle; to ſet on fire. : » £ hea 
IGNITION, [ ignition, French.] The 
act of kindiing, or {ſetting on fire. 
| | _ Boyle. 
IGNTTIBLE, 4. [from ignite.] Inflam- 
mable; capable of being ſet on fre. 
Brown. 


IGNUVOMOUS, 2. [igniwomus, Latin.] 
Vomiting fire, Derham, 
IGNO BLE. @. [ignobilis, Latin, ] 
1. Mean of birth; not noble, D 


2. Worthleſs; not deſerving honour, 

IGNO'BLY. ad. from ignoble.] Ignomi- 

niouſty ; meanly; diſhouwurably. Dryden, 

IGNOMI'NIOUS. a. [ignominieu x, Fr. ig no- 
minioſus, Lat.] Mean; ſhameful; re- 
proachful, 

IGNOMIYNIOUSLY. ad. [from ignemini- 
.! Meanly; ſcandalouſly; diſgrace- 
fully. a | South, 

I'GNOMINY, ſ. [ignominia, Latin.) Diſ- 
grace; reproach; ſhame. Milton, 

IGNORA'MUS. ſ. {Latin.] | 
I. Igroramus is a word properly uſed by the 
grand inqueſt impannelled in the inquiſi- 
tion of cauſes criminal and publick; and 
written upon the bil}, whereby any crime 
is offered to their confideration, when they 


miſlike 
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_milltike their evidence as defeRive, or 
too weak to make good the ee : 
all inquiry upon that party, for that fault, 

i thereby topped, and he delivered. , 
| Cowve 


4. A fooliſh fellow ; a vain uninſtruéted 


pretender, South, 
FGNORANCE. ſ. [ignorance, French. 
1. Want of knowledge; unſkilſulneſs. 
2. Want of knowledge diſcovered by exter- 
nal effect. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
BY me Common Prayer. 
T'GNORANT. a. [ignorans, Latin.] 


2. Wanting knowledge; unlearned ; un- 


inſtructed. a 8b | Peare. 
a. Unknown; undiſcovered. | 

3. Without knowledge of ſome particu- 
hr. | 1 
4. VUnacquaſnted with. Dryden, 

5. Ignorantly made or done, | 
OE ; Shakeſpeare. 


' 'GNORANT. . One untaught, unletter- 


ed, uninfiructed, Denham. 
VGNORANTLY. ad. {from ignorant. 
Without knowledge; unſkilfully ; with- 
out information. Dryden. 
To IGNORE. v. 4. [ignorer, French.] 
Not to know; to be ignorant of. 
; 5 Beyle. 
IGNO'SCIBLE. a. [igneſcibilis, Latin.] Ca- 
pable of padron. 
IG. ſ. [ giga, Italian.] A light careleſs 
dance, or tune. Spenſer. Pope, 
To JIG. v. n. [from the 3 To dance 
careleſly; to dance. 


Locke. 


 JGMAKER. /. [jig and make.] One 


| who dances or plays merrily. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Ji GGUMBOB. /. A cant word.] A trink- 
et; a knick-knack. Hudibras. 
ILT. ſ. [perhaps from gillet, or gillot, the 
diminutive of gill, the ludicrous name for a 

woman, ] | 
.t. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 
deceives him. | Otcvay. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman, 


To ILT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


trick a man by flattering his love with 
hopes. 
To JUNGLE, v. n. To clink; to found 
corre ſpondently. Shakeſpeare. 
JI'NGLE. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Correſpondent ſound. Dryden. 
2. Any thing ſounding; a rattle; a bell. 
= Bacon. 
ILE. bh Laie, French.] A walk cr alley in 
a church or publick building. | Pope, 


ILE. ſ. [aiſſe, French.] An ear of corn. 


T'LEUS, f. [Latin.] The twiſting of the 
guts. Arbuthnot, 


] ILL, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in cem 


1 bw 4 "IS 
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ILEX. f. [Latis.} The feat gs. | 
IMAC: Tilen hor SAM 
3 lower — = aas, d 

nale ien, whereby re 


ed. 
ILK. ad. [eale, Saxon. ] Eke: 
Rill retaingd in . * * 
- every one of you, It all Gynifes 4 
| ſame; as, 3 of that ilk, dena 
gentleman whoſe furname and the title 
his eſtate are the ſame. 
ILL. a. [contra@ted from Eyit.] 
1. Bad in any reſpect; contrary to ge 
whether phyfical or moral; eril. 


2. Sick 3 difordered-not in heath, 
; 75 


ILL. /. 

1. Wickedneſs. ba 
2. Misfortune ; miſery, Ia 

ILL. ad. hn. 


1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpef 
2. Not eafily, My 
Gition to expreſs any bad quality or coal 


tion, 


IL, before words beginning wich h, funf 


in, 
ILLA'CHRYMABLE. a, ſillacbynd 
Latin, ] Incapable of weeping, Di 
ILLA'PSE. /. [illapſus, Latin. 
i. Gradual immiſſion or entrance of 
thing into. another. i 
2. Sudden attack; caſual _ 
* 
To ILLA'QUEATE. v. 4. [illaqu, L 
To entangle; to entrap; to enſnare. 


ILLAQUEA'TION, ſ. [from illaquar.) 
1. The act of catching or enſnarings 
2. A ſnare; any thing to catch, 
ILLA“TION. J. [i//atio, Latin.) Inferend 
concluſion from premiſes, Lu 
TLLATIVE. a. [ i/latus, Latin.] Re 
to illation or concluſion, W ” 
ILLA'VDABLE., a. [illaudabilis, Lai 
Unworthy af praiſe or 3 | 


h 
5 


Unworthily ; without deſerving praiſe, 
ILLE'GAL. a, [in and legalis, Lat.] 00 
trary to law. | Sw 
ILLEGA'LITY. J. [from illegal.) Cunt 
riety to law. ; Claret 
ILLE'GALLY, ad. from illegal.] 12 
manner contrary to law. ö | 
ILLE"GIBLE. . [in and legibilis, -_ n 
Latin.] What cannot be read. "wy 
ILLEGY TIMACY. . {from legit | 
State of baſtardy, | 


r JL 


. Jia and ginn, ILLO'GICAELY, ad. [from illogical} a 
** un 1 not begot= à2 manner contrary to the laws of argu⸗ 
wh 'Þ in.) Jlock a | Cleawveland. ment. EEE ; > fi To 4.x? 
| MA TEl v. ad. ¶ from illegiti- To ILLU'DE: v. @. [illudo, Latin.] To de- 
. Not in wedlock. | i ENNIS cei ve 180 mock, | * * er. 
| “ oN. .. [ from © illegiti- Fo ILLU ME. v. 4. {illuminer, French. 

0 The ſtate of one not begotten in 1. To enlighten; to illuminate. N 


7 | EVIABLE. ad. ¶ lever, French. Þ What 2. To brighten; to adorn; . 7 | 5 
a0 -4npot be levied or exacted. Hale. To ILLU'MINE. v. a. [il{uminer, French. 


URED. a. Deformed. 1. To enlighten; to'fupply with light. 
FA OUREDLY. ad. With deformity, e III SE EEE Milton. 
a'VOUREDNESS. ſ. Deformity. 2. To decorate; to adorn, Hape. 
BERAL, 4. [illiberalis, Latin. To ILLU MIN ATE. . 4. I Ilan, Fr.] 
1 Not nobæ; not ingenuous. — 1. To enlighten; to ſupply with light. 
; | King Charles reg e RISE, ers 
a Not munificent; not generous 5 ſpar- 2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonfires. 
lies | Woedwward, 3. To enlighten intellectually with know- 
BERALITY. /. P Par- ſedge e or grace. | Sandys. 


fmony ; niggardlineſs. Bacon. 4. To adorn books with pictures or initial 

[BERALLY. ad. [from iliberal.] Diſ- letters of various colours. e 

ingenvouſly ; meanly. Dep of Piety. 5. To illuſtrate. | Watts. 
ſed, VCIT. 4. [ illicitus, Latin; illictte, Fr.] ILLUMIN A*TIONs[, [illumiinatio, Latin. 
Miu Unlawful. © 4” 1. The act of ſupplying with light. 
tem u CRHTEN. v. n. [in and ligbten.] 2. That which gives light. * © Raleigh, 


Toenlighten 3 to illuminate, Rajeigh. 3. Feſtal lights hung out as a token ef 
LIMITABLE, 2. [in and limes, Latin.] joy. ; LP Pail 
That which cannot be bounded or limited, 4. Brightneſs; ſplendour. - Felten. 
[IMITABLY. ad, | from illimitable. ] 5. Infuſion of intellectual light; Know- 
Without ſuſceptibility of bounds, + . ledge or grace. + Hooker, 
AME D. a. [illimite, French.] Un- ILLU'MINATIVE. 2. [ iluminatif, Fr. from 
bonded ; interminable, A illuminate.] Having the power to give 


of q LUMITEDNESS. /. [from illimited.] Ex- light. Digby, 
No emption from all bounds, Clarendon, ILLUMINA*TOR. ſ. {from illaminare.] - - 
LUTERATE. a. [illiteratus, Latin, ] Un- 1. One who gives light. 


|ttered ; untaught; unlearned, Wotton. 1. One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorate 
LTERATENESS, /. [from il literate.] books with pictures at the beginning of 


e. Want of learning; ignorance of ſcience. chapters. : Felton. 
if UITERATURE, g. [in and literature.] ILLU'SION. ſ. [illufio, Lat.] Mockery ; falſe 
1. Want of learning. Ayliffe, ſhow; counterfeit appearance; errour. 
ö LLNESS. .. from i.] ; ; 1 Shakeſpeare. 
i Badnels or inconvenience of any kind, FLLU'SIVE, 4. [from illuſus, Latin. ] De- 
" naturz] or moral. Locke, ceiving by falſe ſhow. Blackmore. 
Luc v Sickneſs; malady; diſorder of health. ILLUS'ORY, 4, [iluſoire, Fr.] Deceivingz 
7 YOM . Atterbury, | fraudulent. | ot ke. 
No | p Wickedneſs, Shakeſpeare, To ILLU'STRATE. v. 4. C illuſiro, Latin.] 
* NATURE. ſ. [ill and nature.] Habi- 1. To brighten with light. | 
10 | 0 malevolence, : _ South, 2. To brighten with honour. Milton. 
"we | "ara a. [from nature, ] 3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate, 
0 buen malevolent ; wanting kind- ILLUSTRATION. J. [from illufirate:] Ex- 
5 n goodwill; miſchievous, South, planation; elucidation; expoſition. 
* 13 not yielding to culture. 5 | L' Eftrange. 
_— 70 eggs ad, | from ilinatured.] ILLU'STRATIVE., 4. | from illuſtrate. } 
* KIN fg Babe manners - | Having the quality of elucidating or clear= 
"bx ESS, J. [from illnatured.] ing. , | Brown. 
ogg, 7 diſpolition. ILLU'STRATIVELY, ad, [from illuſtra- 
6 AL. 4. [in and dag ical. ] tive.] By way of explanation. Brown. 


. 2 or negligent of the rules of ILLU'STRIOUS. a. [illuftris, Latin.] Con- 


feiloning, | x : | 
2 5 | Walcen, ſpicuouz ; noble; eminent for excellence. 
+ Contrary to the rules of reaſon, bo South, 


Ver. . Deng Fig. | Te , 
| 32 ILLU'S- 
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ILLU'STRIOUSLY. 4d. [from ne- nt. 
Conſpicuouſiy; nobly; eminently. Pope. 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS. f. {from e 

Eminence; nobility; grandeur. > 

LM. Contrated from I am. 

IM is uſed commonly, in compoktion, for in 
beſore mute letters. 


IMAGE. {+ [ image, French; ; image, Latin. ] 


1. Any corporeal repre eatery; r 
a ſtatue ; a picture. | South, 
2. An idol 3 a falſe god. | i 

* A copy; repreſentation likeneſs, 


een. 

4 Semblance z how; appearance. [ESP -. 
4.5 Shakeſpeare. 
* 85 An idea; a repreſentation of any thing 


to the mind: ff {i  - Watts, 
To IMAGE. v. 4. [from the. noun-] To 

copy by the fancy; to imagine. Dryden. 
IMAGERY. ſ. from image. | : 


1. Senſible repreſentations z Rao ſta- 


tues. Ro 

2. Show; appearance Pier. ogert. 

3- Copies of the fancy; ideas; imaginary 
- 7 pllantaſms, | Atterbury, 

4. Repreſentations in writing,. Dryden. 
IMA'GINABLE. 4. an F reach, ] 

+» Poſſible to be conceived. - ch. 

c 


IMA'GINANT. 4. { imaginant, Fre 


_ Imzgining ; forming ideas, 
IMA'GINARY. a. {imaginaire, French. 
- -Fancied 5 viſionary z exiſting only in the 
; imagination. Raleigh, 
oo AGINA'T{ON. 7. [imaginatio, Lat.] 
Fancy; the power or forming ideal 
ice 3 the power of repreſenting things 


abi nt to one's ſelf or others. Dennis. 
„ Conception; image in the mind; idea, 
& $h. o® Sidney. 

30 Contrivance; ſcheme. Lam. 


IMA OI NATIVE. a. [i .aginatif, French; 

- from imagine.] Fantaſtich; full of ima- 
. ginaticn. Baten. Taylor. 
To IMAGINE, v. 4. | [ imaginer, French. 
4. To tancy; to paint in the mind. Locke, 


2. Ta ſcheme; to contrive. Pſalns. 
IMA'GINER. /. {from imegine,] One who 
. torms ideas. Bacon. 


IMBE'CILE, 2. a. [inbecls, Lat.] Weak 3 

| feeble; 3 wanting firength of either mind or 
body. 

To IMBE'CILE. . a, To weaken a ſtock or 

; Fortune by clandeſtine expences, Taylor. 

IMBECYLITY, / 
Weakneis; fecbleneſs of mind or body, 

Hooker, Woodward, 
To IMBIBE. v. a, ¶ in libe, Latin. ] 


1. To drink in; to draw in. Fæuiſt. 
2. To admit into the mind. Watts. 


To drench ; to ſoar. Newton, 
my BER. / [\rom invite] That ani 


= 


To IMBYTTER.. Fig Bacon, 3% 


ate; to efferveſce. 


[ imbecillite, Racks *y ] 


LMI 
andes or fucks. 


IMBIBFTION, beate 
+- r 
4 The aft of We I 


1. To make * — 5 l 
2. To deprive of pleaſure; 10 make y 


aPPY- . Add; 
1. To exaſperate. N 
To 50 DV. . a. [from ba] | 
1. To condenſe to a body, 
2. To inveſt with een 10 Dn 
2 To bring together into ane maſs or os | 
pany, '  Sbakeſtes 
4. To incloſe, Improper, 4... # Wodwar 
To IMBO'DY. v. . To unite into g 


maſs; to coaleſce. Milt 
To IAB IL. v. . [from bail. Teen 5 


To IMBO'LDEN. v. 4. {from Mi 
F raiſe to confidence; {o.entourage, 


Shak 
To IMBO/SOM. v. 4. [from beſm.] 17 
1. To hold on the boſom ; to cover fond 
7 with the folds of one's garment, Mit 
= To admit to the heart, or to n 


To. IMBO'UND. e. . {from les] 
incloſe; to ſhut in. Shale es 
To IM BOW. . a. {from bew,] Toad 
= to vault; Mix 
EINE. ki [from ink.) arc 
vault. al 
7 IMRBO WER. . a. [from beer, 
cover with a bowerz to n with tre 
Thenf 
To IMBRA'NGLE, v. 4. To ittangte, ? 
low word, Hudibr 
I'MBRICATED., 3. [from imbrex, Latif 
Indented with concavities. 
IMBRICA'TION. {; Linden Lacie} x 
cave andenturer 
To IMBRO'WN. v. 4. [from | ar 
make brown; to darken; to obſcure; 
_ cloud. Milton. P 
To IMBRUE. v. a. [from is and hre. 
1. To ſteep; to ſoak; to wet much 
lang. C 
2. To baur; te emit moiſture, Oblol 


To IMBRU'TE, v. 8. [from brute To 
grade to brutality. 

Te IMBRU'TE. v. 5. To fink % 
tality. 

To IMBU'E. v. 4. I in bur, Latin] To 
ture deep; to imbibe with any Jiqvor 
die. Digby. Boyle, Wea 

To IMBU'RSE. v. 4. e French. "y 
ſtock with money. | 

IMITABULITY. /. lieb un, Latin) 
quality of being imitable. 14 


— 


1M M 


r ABl. F. a. [imitabilis, Latin. 


hy to be imitated. nt 
: — to be imitated, Atterbury. 


i v. 4. {imitor, Latin. ] | 
| m_ = to os to reſemble. 

if | | Clg, 
; nterfeit. D * en. 

g — — the courſe of a compoſition, 
* to uſe 7715 images on * 

"TION, .. \ imitatio, Latin. 

on at 2 — z attempt to reſem- 
dle. | Dryden, 
4. That which is offered as a copy. 

4 method of tranſlating looſer than pa- 
brake, in which modern examples and 
ialtr tions are uſed for ancient, or do- 
weſtick for foreign. . 

(MITATIVE. 4. [imitativas, Latin,] In- 
elined to copy _ N ryden, 
TA TOR. J. Latin; imitateur, Fr.] 
One that copies another; one that endea- 
| wors to reſemble another, 
MMA'CULATE, a. [ immaculatus, Latin. ] 
1, Spotleſs ; pure; andefiled. Bacon, 
1 Pure; limpid. Improper. Sbateſp. 


To fetter; to confine, Milton, 
MIA NE. a, [immanis, Lat.] Vaſt; prodi- 
gully great. 

MAN ENT. 3. [in and maneo, Latin,] 
latrialick ; inherent 3 internal. South, 
MMA'NIFEST. a. [in and — Not 
muifeft ; not plain. rown, 
ny; ſavageneſs, 


Shakeſpeare, 
Latin.] Unfading. 


MMA SK. v. a. [in and maſt.] To 
mer; to diſguiſe, Shakeſpeare. 
IMATERIAL. a. [immateriel, French. ] 
I, [ncorporeal ; diſtin from matter; void 
a matter, | Hooker, 
v. Unimportant; without weight; imper- 
nent; without relation. 85 
MMATERIA'LITY, . [from immaterial,] 
Inoryoreity 3 diſtinctneſs from body or 
ater, © * Watts. 
MATERIALLY, ad. [from immaterial, ] 
la a manner not depending upon matter. 
UMATE'RIALIZED, a. | from in and ma- 
, Latin.] Diſtinct from matter; in- 
=tarporeal, Glanville, 
MATE RIALNESS, J. [from immaterial.] 


Did nQneſs from matter, 
WMATE RIATE, a. [in and materia, Lat.] 


Ni { (2; F 
® conkſting of matter; incorporeal; 
Wnt doc v. 


ut bod, Bacon, 
MATURE, 4. [ immaturus, Latin. ] 
4 J. Nut pe, 


Ralighs - 


Dryden, ' 


{IMMA'NACLE. v. a. | from manacle.] 


MMANITY, /. [immaritas, Lat.] Barba- 
IMMARCE'SSIBLE, a. [in and marceſco, 


DIA'RTIAL, 4. [in and martial.] Not 
walike, Chapman... 


I'M M 


completion, Dryden 
natural time. 1 7 Taylor. 
IMMATU'RELY, ad. from immature. ] 
Too ſoon ; too early; before ripeneſs of 
completion. | 


IMMATU/RENESS. 2 {; [from immature.] 


IMMATU'RITY. nripeneſs; incom- 
pleteneſe; a ſtate ſhort of completion. Glan. 


IMMEABILITY, - . {immeabilis, | Latin. 


Want of power to paſs. Arbuthnot. 
IMME"ASURABLE, - 4. Fu and meaſure. ] 

Im menſe; not to be meaſured; indefinitely 

extenſive. 5 | | H 


IMME'ASURABLY, ad, [from immeaſura- 
Dryden. 


ble.) Immenſely; beyond all meaſure, 
IMMECHA'NICAL, a. {in and mechanical.] 


Not according to the laws of mechanicks. - 


| AF. Cheynee 
 IMME'DIACY. ſ. [from immediate.] Per- 


ſonal greatneſs; power of acting without 
dependance. S Shakeſpeare. 
IMME/DIATE. 2. [ immediat, French; in 
and medius, Latin. }] 5 a 
1. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to 
ſomething elſe as that there is nothing be- 
tween them. Barnet. 
2, Not acting by ſecond cauſes. Abbot, 
3. Inſtant; preſent with regard to time, 
; Prior, 
IMME/DIATELY. ad. [from immediate, ] ' 
1. Without the intervention of any other 


cauſe or event. South. 


2. Inſtantly; at the time preſent 3 with- 
out delay. Sbateſpearr. 
IMME'DIATENESS. ſ. [from immediate. 
1. Preſence with regard to time. 8 
2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening 
cauſes. gf ; 
IMME'DICABLE, a. [inmedicabilis, Latin,] 
Not to be healed ; incurable. Milton, 
IMME'MOR ABLE. a. [ immemoradbilis, Lat.] 
Nut worth remembering, | 
IMMEMO' RIAL. à. im memorial, French, ] 
_ Paſt time of memory; ſo ancient that the 
beginning cannot be traced, Hale, 


IMMENSE. a. [| immenſe, French. ] Unli- 


mited; unbounded infinite. | Grew, 
IMME'NSELY. ad. {from immenſe.] Infi- 
nitely; without meaſure. Bentley, 


IMMENSITY, |. [immenſite, French,] Un- 


bounded greatneſs; infinity, DPlackmore, 
IMMENSURABLULITY, /. ¶ from immenſu- 
rablie.] Impoſſibility to be meaſured, 
IMME'NSURABLE. a. [ia and men ſurabilis, 
Latin.] Not to be meaſured, 
To IMME RGE. v. a. [immerge, Lat.] To 


put under water, 


IMME'RIT. f, [immerite, Latin.] Want of 


worth; want of defert. Suctling. 
302 | IMME'RSE, 


2. Not perfect; not arrived at fullneſs or 
3. Haſty; early j come to paſs before tha 
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IMMI 


IMM , 


IMME RSE. a. [immerſus, Latin.) Buried; 
- covered; ſunk dee˖p. Bacon, 
1. To put under water. | 
2. To fink or cover deep, Woodward. 
2. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſ- 
fion. e 
IMME'RSION. ſ. [inmerfio, Latin. 
1. The act of putting any body into a fluid 
below the ſurface. 9 1 Addiſon. 


2. The ftate of fnking below the ſurface 


of Aa fluid, : 
3. The ſtate of being overwhelmed or loſt 
in any reſpet, © et; 


 IMMETHO'DICAL. a. {in and methodica 


Confuſed ; being without regularity 3 being 
- without method. Addiſon, 
IMMETHO “ DICALLV. ad. [from immei bo- 

dical.] Without method. | 


'VMMINENCE. ſ. [from imminent.] Any 

ill impending; immediate or near danger. 
| Shakeſpeare, . 
I'MMINENT, a. [imminent, Fr. imminens, 


Latin, ] Impending; at hand; threaten- 
ing. | 


To IMMINGLE., v. a, [in and ziingle.] To 


mingle; to mix; -to unite. 


TMMUN1'TION, |. [from jwminuo, Latin. 


Diminution; decreaſe, Ray. 


IMMISCIBPVLITY. /. [from immiſcible. ] 


Incapacity of being mingled. 


capable of 'being mingled, 


IMMISSION, / [ inmiſſo, Latin.] The 


act of ſending in; contrary to emiſſion. 


To IMMI“T. v. n. {immitto, Latin.] To 


ſend in. | | : xp 
To IMMUIX, v. a. [in and mix.] To mingle, 
IMMIXABLE. 2. [in and mix.] Impaſſi ble 
to be mingled, Wilkins. 
IMMOBYLITY, f. | immetbil:te, | French, ] 
Unmoveableneſs; want of motion; reſiſt- 
ance to motion. Arbutbnuot. 
IMMO'DERATE. 4. [immederatus, Latin.] 
Exceſive; excesding the due mean. Ray. 
IMMO DERATELVY. ad. [from immude- 
raze, | In an excefſive degree. Burnet, 
IMMODERA”TION., /. | immoderation, Pr.] 
Want of moderation; exceſs, 
IMMO'DEST, 2. in and med-#, ] 
1. Wanting ſname; wanting delicacy or 
chaſte, -* . Sbaleſpcare. 
2. Unchafte; impure, Diyden. 
3. Obſcene. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. Uns ſogable; exorbitant; arrugant. 


 TAAMO'DESTY., . in modieſtie, French. ] 


Want ct purity cr delicacy, Pope. 
Yo IMMOLATE. , as { in.mote, Latin, ] 
To facrificez to kill in ſacrifice, Boyle, 


 IMMOLA'TION. J. {immelation, French, ] 


Li eavn. 
| 


1. The act of facrificing, 


IMMO'VABLE. 4. [in and nerd. 


SCIBLE. a. {in and miſcible.} Not IMMU'NITY. /. [immunits, French. 


IMMU'RE. .. {from the verb.] A wall 
I1MMU'SICAL, a. [in and muſcal.) 


IMMU'TABLE. a, *{ imwigtabilis, lat 


IMP 


2. A ſacyifice offered.  _ n,. 
IMMO'MENT. , [in and men 
ot no importance or value. Shake 
IMMO RAL. a. {in and moral, Wo. 

regard to the laws of natural religion; 
. \rafy to honeſty 3- diſhoneſt. 
IMMGRA'LITY. f. (from immoral] f 

honeſty; vi ; * 
t 5 es of Wan $ contre 

IMO'RTAL, a. [immertolis, Lain 
; 1. Exempt from death; — to 1 


2. Never ending; perpetual. Satz 
IMMORTA'LITY, |. [from — 
emption from death; life never to cf 
To IMMO'RTALIZE. v, a. Hanni 
.- French.} To make immor 0 ped 
tuate ; to exempt from death, Dy 
To IMMO'RTALIZE. v. . To bed 
immortal. B. r 
IMMO RTALL V. ad. [from inn 
ere exemption from death; with 
end. | 


1. Not to be forced from its place. 


2. Not liable to be carried away; re 
law. 0 br, A 
3. Unſhaken; unaffected. D 
IMMO'V ABLY, ad, ¶ from immovalle, 
a ſtate not to be ſhaken, | Auer 


1. Diſcharge from any obligation. 
| oy © 


2. Privilege ; exemption, Sr 
ien 7 
To IMMU'RE, v. a. [in and nurn, Lat 
emmurer, old French. ] To incloſe vic 
walls; to confine; to ſhut * | 


incloſure, Sbakeſ 
Una 

Heal z inharmonious. Bri | 

IMMUTABLILITY. /. { immutabilite;, 

Exemption from change; invaniablenel 


Unchangeable z invariable z ny 


IMMU'TABLY. ad. { from inna 
Unalterably; invariably z unchangeadl 
IMP. ſ. ſimp, V. eln.) 
1. A ſon; the olierrint j POP). 


ug 


2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny * 


To IMP, v. a. inpio, Welſh.] To lengt 
or enlarge by any thing . 


To IMPACT. w. 4. [impafius, Ln. 
drive cloſe or hard. Waco 


IMP 


5. 4. [in and faint] To 
f ae he WY colours. Not in 


* ; To be leſſened or worn 
IR. v. u. 40,9 * 

] ip | f * ] Di 44 

10 f Yer 

riety | ATR. . [from the verb. Diminu N 

1 Fe [from ir pair. 1 

1.1 wWPAIRMENT. . 123 


q s R 23 r 0 - 
e e Fr. i on 


| 1 . 
mpalpable pocoder is that in 
end, . is perceived by the touch. Boyle, 


pA RAD ISE. v. 4. ¶ imparediſate, 
— Wi. To put in a ſtate reſembling pa- 


0 pen 
Um ii. mg) Donne. 
becal DübA RTTV. /. [imparitas, Latin.] 
J. Inequality 3 6ifproportion. | Bacon, 
vrt 1. Oddneſs; indiviſibility into equal parts. 
With rown, 


I IMPA'RK. . 4. [ in and park. ] To 
incluſe with a park; to ſever from a com- 


* mon. | . 
Br I MRA RT. v. a, [impartior, Latin. ] 

; real 1, To grant; to give. Dryden. 
Aj 2. To communicate. Shakeſpeare. 
D IMPARTIAL, a. | impartial, Fr.] Equi- 

ab; table; free from regard or party; indiffe- 

att rent; diſintereſted 3; equal in diſtribution 


ef juſt;ce 3 juſt. 
WPARTIALITY. fo | impartialite, Fr. 
kontableneſs ; juſtice, South, 
MARTIALLY. ad, | from impartial, ] 


Dry Fquitably ; with indifferent and unbiaſſed 
1 Laff judgment 3 without regard to party or in- 
ſe wi terelt, | South, 
up, IMPARTIBLE. a. [impartible, Fr.] Com- 


wall; towed, | Digby. 
ale DIPA'SSABLE, a. [in and faſſable.] Not 
] Cad io be paſſed; not admitting paſſage; im- 
1 pervious, Raleigh. 
tas, MPASSIBILITY, . Þ impaſſibilite, Fr.] 
blenel Lxemption from ſuffering. EL 
Lat IMPA'SSIBLE. a. [ impaſſible, Fr. in and 
terabl faſſo, Latin, ] Incapable of ſuffering ; ex- 


empt from the agency of external cauſes, 
Hammond, 
ngeabl NA SIBLEN ESS. . from in paſſible.] 
impoſibility; exemptien from pain; ex- 
apuuon from external impreſſion. 


Far Decay of Piety, 
den. rA SS ON ED. a, [in and paſſion, | Joined 
een. | | Milton. 
lengt PASSIVE. 4. [in and paſſive, ] Exempt 


ir 86 4 a 
Fom the agency of external cauſes, Pope. 


PPASTED, @, [in and paſte, | Covered as 
8 . ; Shakeſpeare, 
cl” + ENCE, „ | impatience, French. 


b.] Not to be perceived by touch; . 


Dryden. 


municable ; that cannot be conferred or be- 


IMP 


. Jnability to ſuffer pain; rage under - 


fering. 5 bakeſpeare. 
2, Vehemence v z heat of paſſion. 
3. Inability to ſuffer delay; eagerneſs. 
AMPA TIENT. 4. C inparient, French. ] 
1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear. 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear 2 A 
3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful 
paſſion. | | Taylor. 
4+ Eager; ardently deſirous; not able to 
endure delay. Pope, 
IMPA'TIENTLY. gd. {from impatient.} 
1. Paſſionately; ardently, Clarendon. 
2. Eagerly; with great deſire. 


To IMPATRONIZ E. v. a. [| impatroniſer, 
French; in and patronize,] To gain to 


one's ſelf the power of any ſeigniory. This 
word is not uſual. Racon, 
To IMPA WN. v. 4. [in and 72 To 
impignorate; to pawn ; to give as a pledge; 
to pledge. | keſpeare. 
To IMPE'ACH, v. 4. | empecher, French. ] 
1. To hinder; to impede. Davies. 
2. To accuſe by publiek authority. Addiſon. 
IMPE"ACH, ſ. { from the verb.] Hinderance 
letz impediment. Shakeſpeare, 
IMPE"ACHABLE. a. [from impeach,} Ac- 
cuſable; chargeable, - Cretu. 
IMPEACHER. /. [from impeach.] An ac- 
cuſer; one who brings an accuſation againt 
another. Government of the Tongre. 
IMPEACHMENT. . [from impeacb. ] 

1. Hinderance; let; impediment; obſtruc- 
tion. | Fßpenſer. 
2. Publick accuſation ; charge preferred. 

To IMPE'ARL. v. @. [in and pearl. ] 


1. To form in reſemblance of pearls, A2. 


2. To decorate as with pearls. © Digby, 
IMPECCABLILITY. ſ. [ inpeccabilitæ, Er. ] 
Exemption from fin; exemption from fai- 
Inxs...» | a Pope. 
IMPECC ABLE. a. ¶ impeccable, French. 
Exempt from poſſibility of fin. Hammond. 
To IMPE DE. v. a. | impedio, Latin, ] Te 
hinder; to let; to obſtruct. Decay of Piay. 
IMPEDIMENT, f. ¶ inpedimentum, Lat. 
Hinderance; let; impeachment; obſtruc- 
tion; oppoſition. Hooker, Tayler. 
To IM PEL. v. 4. ¶ impello, Latin.] To 
drive on toward a point; to urge forward; 
. to preſs on. (-; 
IMPELLENT, ſ. [ impellens, Latin,] An 
impulſive power; a power that drives for- 
ward. 
To IMPE ND. v. n. [impendo, Latin.] To 
hang over; to be at hand; to preſs nearly. 


Smalridge. Pope. 


IMPENDENT. 3. impendens, Latin. ] Im- 
minent; hanging over; preſſingeloſely. Hale. 
IMPE'NDENCE. ſ. ¶tiom impendent. ] The 
tate of hanging over; near approach. 
| IMPE- 
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TMP 
IMPENETRABIUTY.. f [inpivrebilt, |" a./Bitderitag wing; 


Ho French. r e ; x 4 CL OF WAY : "_ 
ne yr bein pierceable, 1* "3: Belonging © an, emperor om 


2 | - .- . Newton. regal; oyal; monarchiet 
2. Inſuſceptibility of intelle&al impref: IMPERTALIST, pri Dol 


3 ; from zs 
Gon,” © that belongs & = ht ;: 


US. a. [ imperiey " 
1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 1. Commanding g eter urs) 


anv external force. - * Dryden, ' tive; haughty; a : OY | 
2. Impervious; not _— mand. oe; pps wh, ant | * 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 2. Powerful ; aſcendant; orerbenig, K 


4. Not to be affected; not to be maved. | 
 IMPE'NETRABLY. ad. ¶ from impenetrable.] | IMPE'RIOUSLY, ad, [from fee 
With hard neſs to a degree incapable of im- With atrogance of command; wi ut 

- preflion. p< | Poe. lence of authority. 93 005 
r . J impenitence, Fr.] IM PE RIOUSNEsS. K from imperi; | 
"IBPE'NITENCY. Obdaracy; want of 1. Authority; air of command ay 
remorſe for crimes ; final diſregard of God's +2: Arrogance of command, a 
threatenings or mercy. Nager. IMpPERISH ABLE. 2.1 [imperifabl f 
IMPE'NITENT. a. [1mpenitent, French; in Not to be deſtroyed, Pia 
and penitents) Finally neghgent of the IMPE'REONAL, / a, { imperſonalis, Lab 
duty of repentance ;z' obdurate. Not varied accordi.'g to the perſons, 
n in | Hammond. IMPERSONALLVY. ad: from inperſy 
 IMPE'NITENTLY. ad. [from impenitent.] According to the manner of an imp 
8 *  Obdurately ; without repentance.” '_ _. verb, X 
| | | | Hammond. IMPERSUA'SIBLE, 2. [ir and pe afl 
IMPE'NNOUS. 2. [is and penna, Latin.] Latin. ] Not to be moved by perſtaßol, 


þ Wanting wings, Brown, k 3 5 Derey of N pie 
ö I'MPERATE. a. [inperatrs, Latin. ] Done © IMPE'RTINENCE, g 6 [inperting WPI 
| | with conſciouſneſs; done by direction of - IMPE'RTINENCY, rench.] lng 
| the mind. Ar | South. Hale. 1. That Khich is of no preſent weijl W 
| IMPERATIVE. a. [imperatif, Fr. impera- that which has no relation to the mat ll 
1 tives, ' Latin. ] Commanding; expreſſive hand. | 30 UN 
| of command, | Clare. 2, Folly; rambling thought, & 
1 IMPERCE'PTIBLE. a. [imperceptible, Fr.] ! Hs; 4 Shak 
} Not to be diſcovered; not to be per- 3. Troubleſomeneſ-; intruſion, Wi i 
( | Teived, e Addiſon, . Trifle 3 thing of no value, Foul 4 
i IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS. f. [from imper- IMPE'RTINENT. 4. in pertinent, Fr, 
| ceptible.] The quality of eluding obſerva- and pertinens, Latin.] 
tion, | | Hale. 1. Of no relation to the matter inh ö 
| IMPERCE/PTIBLY. ad. [from impercept- of no weight, | Til a 
| ib/e, | In a manner not to be perceived, 2. Importunate ; intrufive ; meddlin oF 
| 1 80 Addiſon, 3. Fooliſh; triffing. 4 
IMPE'RFECT. 4. [imperfe#us, Latin. - IMPE'RTINENT, J. A trifler; 2medd 4 
0 1. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed; an intruder. LE 4 
if defective, . Boyle, Locke, IMPE'RTINENTLY. ad. fm inp 1 
| 2. Frail; not completely good. | oY | a 
| N _ IMPERFE'CTION, ſ. [imperfefion, Fr. 1. Without relation to the preſent n 
1 from imerfett.] Defect; failure; fault, ter. e e 1 
| whether phyſical or moral. Aaddiſor, 2. Troubleſomely ; officiouſly ; int 
IMPE'RFECTLY. ad. [from imperfe&.] IMPE'RVIOUS, a. in perwins, _ 
| Not completely; not fully; not without paſſable 3 impenetrabje. > 4 
| failure. | Stepney. Locke, IMPER VIOUSNESS. |. | 2 
| IMPE'RFOR ABLE. a. {in and perforo, Lat.] The ftate of not admitting any paſi \ 5 
| Not to be bored through. IMPERTRANSIBI end +" lin ny 1 
{ IMPERFORATE. a. {in and perforatus, tranſeo, Latin. ] Impuſtbinty do de 1 
| Latin, } Not pierced through; without a through. OS 4 
F bole. Sharp. IMPETVYGINOUS. 4. from irpetg N 
f IMPERIAL. . [ imperial, French.] Scurfy; covered with ſmall — [ 
l 1. Royal; poticihng royalty. IMPETRABLE. a. r rene 
\ Skokeſpeare, petro, Lat.] Pothbic to de ottau 


„ Latin. 4. Neſſel za kitchens, n 

e eee 1 niir T0 0. Lege, Leg J The 4 
Toohtain 7 ON. |. [impetrati, Latin.] . of filling; the fate of being full. Brown. 
Md or nary, eee 


| Taylor. e Sh)hpectator. 
rruo STV. . 5 To entangle; to embarraſs; to infold, 
1 | . vehemence 3. force. tangle z to embarraſs, to infold. 
8 ene ee 1 


N add $5 a8 | g „„ EH le. 
Arbobs. . (inpetucuxt, Fr, from im- IMPLICATION. J. [inplicatio oy WY 


0 a 1. Involution; entanglement. | 
11 Latin,] „ 2 Inf. rell n | 

2 Potent; forcible; flerce. Pri. a afersass not expfeſſed, but tacitiy-con= 

+ , 2. vehement; paſſionate. 92 4 x Rowe. IMPLICIT : — li = 'x | hy Hilfe. | 

* "TUOUSLY, ad. {from | impetuous.J' TIE 4 : 4. A e ee e 

wad | \ » Addiſen, . Entangled; infolded; complicated. 


rdently ; vehemently. | |. ROE e Sor 

rbb NESS, / (from imperuous.] 27 Jaferred 3 tacitly» compriſed; not er. 

* Voence; fury. . © ; Decay of Piep. . prelle bis ty ictngw 345 \:  Smalriage. 

ka] bb. J. Latin. ] Violent tendency; 3. Reſting upon another; connected with, 
| bay poiat ; violent effort. » Bentley, another over which that which is connected 
. IFRCEABLE. a: Lia and pierce.) Im- te it has no power. *_ | Dentam.. 

; 2 ſor. IMPLYCITLY. ad. Cm ip, 

| netrable ; not to be pierced, / Spenſer, INA. ILV. ad. { from. implicit, +3 


rv. J [inpictas, Latin. 1. By inference compriſed t! ough not ex 


 Ineverence to the Supreme Being; con- Preſſeec. Beni. 

0 Ak of the duties of religion. 2. By connexion with ſomethingelic ; de- 

T - Shakeſpeare, Pendently. pA Ties e rhe 

Tha \ Anat of wickedneſs; expreſſion of ir- 3. With, unreſerved confidence or obedi- 
| bo 5 ence, 3 | Rogers, 


rlgion. , OO OO TOOD 1, THANE 
NORA TE. v. 4. To-pawnz to To If LO RE. 2. 4. [imploro, Latin. _ 
my - z. To call upon in ſupplication 3; to ſo- 


ledge, N 1 , _—_ 
PICNORA'TION, . The act of pawn=- licit. 


erti 77 f „MIA 
ng or utting to ledge. r 8 - 2+ To aſl ; to beg. -- 7-1 ” Shakeſpeare. 

* ede "ny 75 {impinge, Latin. ] To IMPLO'RE, /. {from the verb.] The act of 
a fl azainft ; to firike againſt; to claſy _ begging, ©» Spenſere 


1 | Newton, TMPLO'RER. .. [from implore,} Solicitor. 
br NC VAT E. v. a. [in and pingu, IMPLU MED, 4. [implanisg hatin] With- 
un.] To fatten; to make fat. Bacon. out feathers, i 
abs.. [inpius, Latin. ] Irreligious; To IMPLY', v. a. [implice, Latin. ] 


8 
. 
d 


nicked; profane. Forbes, 1. To infold; to cover; to intangle, 
t, Fr, NPIOUSLY, ad. {from impious.] Pro- , {+ +4 1 „ 2.1 Spenſer. 
dach; wicked). | Granville, 2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence 
in b PLACABI'LITY, {. [from implacable.] or concomitant.  Dryaen. 


htexorableneſs 3 irreconcilable enmity ; de- To. IMPO(ISON. w. a. [empoiſoner Fr.] 


ron mined malice. | I, To corrupt with poiſon. Shgkeſpeare. 
1 PLACABLE. 4. [implacabilis, Latin.] _ 2: To kill wich- poiſon. - Shakeſpeare. 
ell bot to be pacified; inexorable; malicious; IMPO'LARILY. ad. [ia and Polar. Not 
„in dufant in enmity, Addiſon. according to the direction of the poles, 
arr. ad. [from inplacable.] IMPOLI'TICAL. 2 4. {in and -politich.] 
: With malice not to be pacified z inex- IMPO'LITICK, Imprudent; indiſereet; 
ſent wably, void of art or forecaſt, . Hooker. 
| LA NT. v. a. [in and planto, Lat.] IMPOLI TICALLY, Z ad. [is and politi- 
otruk loinfix; to inſert ; to place; to engraft, IMPO'LITICKLY, S cal.] Without art 
atio.] | Sidney, Ray. Locke. or forecaſt, 8 53 | 
rare. / [implantation, Fr. IMPO'NDEROUS. a. [in and ponderoxs,] 
wr kn inplant,] The act of letting or plant- Void of perceptible weight,  Brewn. 
paſt 3 IMPORO'SITY. /. [is and porous.) Ab- 
1 100 £4 USIBLE, a, [in and ᷑laufible.] Not fence of interſtices; compactneſs 3 cloſe- 
o be i not likely to ſeduce or perſuade. neſs. | g - Bacen, 
PPLEMENT, ( [implementum, Lat.] IMPO'ROUS. a. [in and porous. ] Without 
gen Something that fills up Vacancy, or ſup- pores; free from vacuities or interſfices, 
bs. Pr wants. tHeooker, To IMPORT. v. a. [ importo, Latin, ] 
> Teal; inftroment of manufacture. 1. To carry into any eountty. from a- 
ined, Brown, broad, | „ 


2. T6 


„ 
2. To imply; to infer. Hibker, Batkn, 


IMPORT. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Importance; moment; conſequence.” 
2, Teadency. „ 
* Any thing brought from abroad. 

IMP 


O'RTABLE. a. [in and portabie.] Un- 


ſopportable; not to be endured, 
IMPU'RTANCE, , Engr 6 
7. Thing imported or implied. Shakeſj 
2. Matter; ſubjeQ.  ., Shakeſpi 
3. Conſequence; , moment. Shakeſp! 
4. 'Importunity. © © © SBakeſpeare. 
IMPO'RTANT. a. [jmportant, French.] 
1. Momentous z weighty ; of great conſe- 
Tc" | 
2. Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy, 
2. Importunate. Shakeſpeare, 


: Spenſer, 


| 55 | 1 78 + ; $4: 
IMPORTA'TION. J. Lfrom inpbrt. I The 


Act or practice of importing, 
into à country from abroad. 


dringin 
Alhiſon 


ſon, 
e that 
Swift, 


Unſeaſonable and inceflant in ſolicitations ; 
not to be repulſed,  Smdlridge, 
IMPO'RTUN ATELY. ad. [from injportu- 
nate. ] With inceſſant ſolicitatious; perti- 
nacioufly. _ IR | 
IMPO'RTUNATENESS, f 
tunate.] Inceſſant ſolicitativ 
To IM POR TUNE. v. a. [i 


n. Sidney. 
1. To d. ſturb by reiteration of the ſame re- 
queſt. | | : 

2. To teize; to haraſs with ſlight vexation 
perpetually recurring; to moleſt. Swift, 

IMPORTU'NE. 4. [im po tunut, Latin. 
1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome” by 
frequency. | Bacon, 
2. Troubleſome 5 vexatious. Hammond. 

3. Unſeaſonable; coming, aſking, or hap- 
pening at a wrong time. ilton. 

IMPORTU'NELY, a. [from importine.] 
1. Troobleſomely; inceflantly, Spenſer. 

2. Unſeaſonably ; improperly. Sander ſon. 

IMPORTUNITY. /, [in portunitas, Lat.] 

-- Inceflant ſolicitation. 1 les. 

To IMPO'SE, v. a. | impoſer, French.] 

1, To lay on as a burihen or penalty, Shak, 
2. To cnjoin as a duty or law, Walter, 
3. To fix on; to impute to. . Brown, 
4. To obtrude fallaciouſſy. Dryden. 

5. Te I4yosE on. To put a cheat on; to 
eceive. Locke. 

6. [Among printers.] To put the pages on 

the ſtone, and ſit on the chaſes, in order to 

carry the forms to pres. 

IMEO SE. ſ. {from the verb.] Command; 

jinjunction. | Sbakeſſcare. 


3. To produce in conſequence. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. ¶ Importer; French. ] To be of m ment. 


71 s 6 , a 
IMPOSSIBU ZTTT. /.-[impoſibitis, f. 


otton, © 


[from 22 


mportunut, Lat.] 


* ” 
1 0 6 4 
1 | ; | ; 


IMPO/SEABLE,/ a; [from impoſe] _ 
laid as obligatory on any body * 
IMPO SER, . {from impoſe.] One win 
IMPOSI'TION. ( free,, Frag 
y T Sack of Taying any thing on ng 
2. he act of giving a note of diſtinQig 
Bo Injunction of any thing as a law ory 
4. Conſtraint; oppreſfiion, W, 
5, Cheat; fallacy; impoſture. 


IMposSIBLE. 2. (impoſſible, Fr.] Not ty 


done ; not to be attained ; impraftic”h 


: feaſi ble. j = Whitg 
- 2. That which cannot op vis 
V'MPOST.-fc-[impoft, French.] A tz; 
toll; cuſtom paid. » 
IMPO'STS," |. Feb French. ] In ud 
tecture, that part of a pillar, in mug 
arches, on which the weight of the vi 
To IMPO'STHUMATE, , #, [from | 
Prftbume.] To form an abſceſs ; to gube 
do form a oft or bag containing matter 


ini 
To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. a, To ff 
with an impoſthume. Decay if Bi 
HMPOSTHUMA'TION.  . [from py 
mate.] The act of forming an impoſthun 
the ſtate in which an impoſthumeisform 
IMPO'STHUME, f. A colle&ion of put 
lent matter in a bag or cyſt, Hi 
IMPO'SFOR, /; {inpeſltr French.] ( 
who cheats by à fictitious character. d 


1. Impracticability; the ſtate of being h 


[ . 
TIED 
t 


IMPO'STURE.- f. {inipeftura, Lat.] Che 


FMPOTENCE, n - 's 40 

FMPOTENCY. 7 Lune lan 
1. Want of power; inability ; imbeali 
weakneſs. . 
2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion, 


| 3. Incapacity of propagation, | 
"TENT. 4. | impotens, Latin. 
ing power. Hin 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe. Shu 
3. Without power of reftraint, Dr 
4. Without power of propagation. T4 
I'MPOTENTLY. ad. | from pan 
Without power, | | 
To IMPOU'ND. ©. 4. [in and fund 
1. To incloſe as in a pound; to ft 
to confine, Z 
21 To ſhut up in a pinfold, 05 
IMPRA'CTICABLE. 4. [inpraficabls 
| x. Not to be performed ; unteaſble; 
poſiible, I 
2. Untractable; unmanagable, + 
IMPRA'CTICABLENESS. | [from 
ticable.] Impoſſbility. | 
To ' MPRECATE. v. 4. e 
To call for evil upon himſelt or 11 


IMP 


| " [imprecatio, Latin.] 
pRECA'TION. * 811 20 wiſhed. 


Curſe; prayer by WH 
CATORY. 4. [ from imprecate. ] 


N. v. 4. [in and prægno, Lat.] 
To fill with young; do fill with any matter 
| NABLE, 4. [imprenable, French. ] 
not to be taken. 
ed; unaffected. 
[from impregnable, ] 
manner as to defy force or hoſti- 


. Not to be ſtormed z 
1 Uaſhaken ; vnmov 


pRE'GNABLY. ad. 


enk NAT. v. 4. [in and prægno, 


I with young; to make prolifick. 
French.] To fill; to fatu- 
ne. | Decay of Piety. 
MREGNA'TION. ſ. [from impregnate. 
i, The act of making prolifick z tecunda- | 


. 2 * : * * 
1 That with which any thing is impreg- 


PREJUDICATE. a. [in, pre, and judi- 
@ Lat.] Unprejudiced; not prepoſſeſſed; 


= 


PREPARATION, ſ. [in and prepara- 
in] Unpreparedneſs ; want of p 


= 5-5 
— = <\. *w 


don. 
IMPRE'SS. v. 4. impreſſum, Lati 
1. To print by preſſure, or ſtamp. 


. To force into military ſervice, 


PRE'SS. /. [from the verb.] 
. Mark made by preiſure, 
1. Effects upon another ſubſtance. 


So 


Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. 
4 Device; motto, 
& Att of forcing into ſervice, 


WPRE'SSION, / [impreſſio, Lat 
Ay act of prefling one body upon an- 


. Mark made by preſſure; Ramp. 


4 Image fixed in the mind. 
1 Operation; influence. 
Edition; number printed at once z one 


f. Effect of an attack. 
MPRESSIBLE. 2. [in and 
What may be impreſſed, 

. [from impreſs. ] The 
reſſure; the dent; the im- 
Shakeſpeare, IMPRO'VABLE. a, [from improve.] Ca- 
v« 4. imprimer, French. ] 


ottors IMPRO'SPEROUS, a. [in and proſperous. ] 


preſſum, Lat.] 
Bacon. IMPRO'SPEROUSLY, ad. | from improſpe- 


IMP 


Þ To mark upon any ſubſtance by pref- 
luxe. 
2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe 
of types. . 
3. To fix on the mind or memory. Locle. 
To IMPRI'SON. v. a, [empriſonner, Fr. in 
and priſon.] To ſhut up; to confine; to 
keep from liberty, Donne. 
IMPRI'SONMENT. 6 I Fr.] 
Confinemeat; claufure ſtate of being ſhut 
in priſon, 1 Watts, 
IMPROBABLILITY, ſ. [from improbable. ] 
Unlikelibood; difficulty to be believed. 
IM PRO BABLE. a. . [ improbable, French. I 
Unlikely; incredible. Aadiſon. 
IMPROCBABLV. ad. [from improbable. ] 
1. Without likelihood, 

2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſo- 
lete. i . Beyle. 
To IMPRO'BATE, v. a. [in and probe, Lat.] 

Not to approve. Ainſwerth, 
IMPROBA'TION. ſ. [improbatio, Latin.] 
Act of diſallowing. * Ainſworth, 
IMPRO'BITY, ſ. [improbitas, Lat.] Want 
of honeſty z diſhoneſty ; baſeneſs. Hooker, 
To IMPROLIFICATE, v. a. [in and pro- 
lifick.] To impregnate; to fecundate. 
IMPRO PER. a. [impropre, Fr. impropriusy 
Latin. i ; 
1. Not well adapted; unqualified, 
Burnet, 
2. Unfitz not conducive to the right end, 
3. Not juſt ; not accurate, Dryden. 
IMPRO'PERLY. ad. [from improper. ] 
1. Not fitly; incongruouſly. 
2, Not juſtly; not accurately, Dryden, 
To IMPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [in and preprius, 
Latin. , 
1. 8 to private uſe; to ſeize to 
himſelf. , | Bacon. 
2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church into 
the hands of laicks, 55 Spelman. 
IMPROPRIA/TION, ſ. [from imprepriate.] 
An impropriation is properly fo called when 
the church land is in the hands of a lay- 
man; and an appropriation is when it is in 
the hands of a biſhop, college, or religions 
houſe, Avyliffe, 
1MPROPRIA'TOR, ſ. [from mpropriate.] 
A layman that has poſſeſſion of the lands 
of the church, . Aylife. 
IMPROPRYETY. ſ. [from improprius, Lat.] 
Unfitneſs; unſaitableneſs; inaccuracy 3 
want of juſineſs, Brown. Swift. 


; p — 
7 :!:!!! p 


Unhappy ; unfortunate z not ſucceſ-ful.' 


rous.] Unhappily; uaſucceſsfullyz with 
ill fortune, Boyle. 


pable of being advanced from a bad to a 
9 $900, 
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IMP 


200d, or from a good to a better fake, x 
re. 
IMPRO/V ABLENESS. ſ. [from improvable. ] 
Capableneſs of being made better. 
 IMPRO'VABLY. ad. {from improvable.] 


In a manner that admits of meliora- 


tion. 6 
To IM PRO VE. v. 4. [in and probus, Quaſi 
frobum facere.] 7 
1. To advance any thing nearer to per- 
ſection; to raiſe from good to better. 
I Pope. 
2. To diſprove.  Whitgifte, 
| neſs. Atterbury, 
IMPRO'VEMENT. ſ. {from improve.] 
xz, Melioration; advancement from good 
to better, Tillotſon, 
2. Act of improving. Addiſon. 
3. Progreſs from good to better. 


| Addi ſon. 
43. Inſtruction; edification. South, 
Effect of melioration. South, 


IMPRO'VER, ſ. [from improve. ] 

1. One that makes himfelf or any thing 
elſe better, Clarendon, Pope. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. Mortimer, 

IMPRO VIDEO. a. [| improviſus, Lat.] Un- 
foreſeen; unexpected; unprovided againſt. 

| Spenſer. 

IMPRO/VIDENCE. ſ. [from improvident.] 
Want of forethought 3 want of caution, 

IMPRO'VIDENT. a. [ improvidus, Latin. ] 
Wanting forecaſt ; wanting care to pro- 
vide, Clarendon, 

IMPRO'VIDENTLY, ad. [from improvi- 


dent.] Without forethought; without 
Care, Donne, 
IMPROVI'SION. fe | in and provifien, ] 
Want of forethought. Brown, 


IMPRU'DENCE. ſ. ſ[imprudence, French; 
imprudentia, Latin. ] Want of prudence; 


indiſcretion; negligence; inattention to 


intereſt, King Charles, 
IMPRU'DENT. a. | imprudent, Fr, impru- 
dens, Latin.] Wanting prudence; inju- 
dicious; indiſcreet; negligent. Tillotſon. 
I'MPUDENCE, : fe [impudence, Fr. impu- 
VMPUDENCY. & dentia, Lat.] Shameleſſ- 
neſs; immodeſty. Shakeſp. King Charles, 
VMPUDEN'T. a. [| impudent, Fr, impuden:, 
Latin.) Shameleſs; wanting modeſty. 
VMPUDENTLY. ad. | from impudent, ] 
Shameleſly ; without modeſty. 


pugno, Latin,] To attack; to affault. 


| South, 
IMPU'GNER. /. {from impugn,] One that 


attacks or invades. 
IMPUI'SSANCE, ſ. | French, } Impo- 
tence; inability z feeblencis, 


; +3Wg, o IMPRO'VE. v. =, To advance in good» + 


we" 


Sandys. 
To I MPU “GN. v. 4. [ia pugner, Fr. im- 


Bacon. 
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IMPULSE. , Tinpulſus Latin,] 
1. Communicated force; the effect of g 
_—_ _ open another, 55 
Influence acti ö mi 
tive; idea. 22 5 8 . e 
3. Hoſtile impreſſion. 1 
IMPU'LSION. 7. gage, French.) 
1. The agency of body in motion w 
2. Influence operating upon the mind, 


IMPU'LSIVE, as [impulſf, Fr.] — 
the power of impulie; moving; imp 
lent. | Ce Hen 

IMPU'NITY, fe [impunite, 4 Freed 
from puniſhment; exemption from puni 
ment. FRY . x 


IMPU'RE. a. [impurus, Latin.] 


1. Contrary to fanctity; unhallowed; 
2. Unchaſte. Acdi 


3. Feculent ; foul with extraneous u 
tures; droſſy. | 
IMPU'RELY. ad, [from impure,] M 
Impurity. c 
IMPU'RENESS, 2 /. [impuritas, Lat. 
IMPU*RITY, impure, 
1. Want of ſanity ; want of holinefs,] 
2. Act of unchaſtity, Arterh 
3. Feculent admixture, | Arbuth 
7% IMPU'RPLE. v. a. [empourprer, 
from purple.] To make red; to colou 
with purple. | Mil 
IMPU”TABLE. 4. from impute.] | 
1. Chargeable upon any one. Sa 
2. Accuſable ; chargeable with a = T 


JL 
IMPU”'T ABLENESS. ſ. [from inputal 
The quality of being imputable. Ni 
IMPUTA'TION, f. [imputation, Fr, f 
impute.] s 
1. Attribution of any thing: on 
ill, | 
2. Sometimes of good, Shakeſps 
3. Cenſure; reproach, _. 
Hint; reflection. Shaktſpe 
IMPU'TATIVE. a. [from impute.) 
which may impute. Aa 
To IMPU TE. v. 4. [imputer, Fr. m 
Latin, ] FE 
1. To charge upon; to attribute: 8 
rally ill ; ſometimes good. Tj 
2. To reckon to one what does got | 
erly belong to him. Mi 
IMPU'TER, /. [from impute.] He that 
putes, Yor ] 
IN, prep. | in, Latin. | a 
"yg N place where any thi 
preſent; in the houſe. 1M x | 
2. Noting the ftate preſent at 2" g N 
le is in proſperity. 3 Md E 
3 E 


INA 


> 3 d in that 
q, Noting the time; it W oa Ft 


A of Noting power : in bis choice, Spenſer. 
- i 3 ine ten. 
ind; n proprio wen e an, . 
Locke, 
Concerning. . 
0 0 A — phraſe ; uſed thus, in ne 
a 0 fing's name ed Ba bebalf Dryaen, 
, 1 uvies * . 
ee ee - "Shakeſpeare, 
25 Ix that, Becauſe. 2 3 | 
un 5. Since; ſeeing that. 
Hay —_ : Hooker, 
3 Lap In. 4 
WM: 1. Within ſome place; not out, South, 
** 1. Engaged to any affair. Daniel. 
** placed in ſome ſtate, Pepe. 
Z 4, Noting entrance. Woodward, 


Into any place. Coilier. 
1 Cloſe ; home, : Tatler, 
IN has commonly in compoſition a negative 
er privative ſenſe, In before r is changed 
into r; before / into I; and into before 
ſme other conſonants, | 
INABILITY, ſ. [in and ability. ] Im- 
puiſance 3 impotence 3 want of power, 
Na'BSTINENCE., f. [in and abſtinence.] 
Intemperance; want of power to abs 
ſain, s 

NACCE'SSIBLE. 4. [ inacceſſible, Fr. in and 
| aieible,] Not to be reached; not to be 
prroached, „ Ray. 
N4'CCURACY, f. from inaccurate.] 
Want of exactneſs. | 
INACCURATE. a, [in and accurate.] Not 


Lat. 


lineſz, 
Atterh 
{rbuthd 
prer, 
colou 


faul. exact ; not accurate. 

necrieN. / Liaactien, Fr.] Ceſſation 
* from labour; forbearance of labour. 

N, Pope. 


INACTIVE. a, Not buſy; not diligent ; 
le; indolent; ſluggiſh, OE 
ACTIVELY, ad, | from ina&ive.] Idly; 


_ | without labour; ſluggiſhly. Locke, 
ale NACTIVITY, /. [in and a&ivity.] Idle- 
5 nels; reſt; ſluggiſhneſs. Rogers. 
ab | NADEQUATE. a, [in and adæguatus, 
19 latin] Not equal to the purpoſe; defec- 


MADEQUATELY. ad. [from inadeguate.] 
Defedtively 3 not completely, Boyle. 
NADVE'RTENCE, ſo | inadvertance, 


'7 MADVERTENCY.F F rench.] 

nt } Cireleſſneſs; negligence ; inattention, 
WM i At or effect of negligence, 

that Government of the Tongue, 


WERT Ex r. a. [in and advertens, 
. Negligent; careleſs. | 
ADVERTENTLY, ad, | from inadver- 


un.] Careleſly ; li 7 
Bites y; neegligently, Clar iſſa. 


| ABLE. a, ¶ in and alienab 
> and alienabie. 
Td That cannot be alienated, 
E | 


live, Locke, 


INALIME'NTAL., - a. [is and alimental.] 


Affording no nouriſhment, _ Bacon. 


INAMTSSIBLE. 4. [inamiſſible, French. 
Not to be loſt. 
INA! NE. a. [inanis, Latin.] Empty; void. 
| ERR | | | Locke, 
To INA'NIMATE, v. a. [in and animo, 
Lat.] To animate; to quicken. Donne. 
INA'NIMATE, 7 4. {inanimatus, Latin.] 
INA'NIMATED. $ Void of life; without 
animation. . Bacon. Pope. 
INANTTION, ſ. [inaniticn, Fr.] Emptineſs 
of body; want of fulneſs in the veſſels of 
the animal, 7 Afrbutbnot. 
INA NIT V. ſ. [from inanis, Latin.] Empti- 
neſs; void ſpace. Digby. 
INA'PPETENCY. ſ. [in and appetentia, 
Latin.] Want of ſtomach or appetite. 
INA/PPLICABLE. a. {in and applicable. ] 
Not to be put to a particular uſe, 
INAPPLICA/TION, ſ. [inapplication, Fr.] 
Indolence ; negligence. 2 2 
INA'RABLE. a. [in and aro, Latin.] Not 
capable of tillage, | Die, 
To INA*RCH, v. a. [in and arch.] Inarch- 


ing is called grafting by approach; this is 
uſed when the ſtock and the tree may be 


Joined, Take the branch you would inarch, 
and, having fitted it to that part of the 
{tock where you intend to join it, pare away 
the rind and wood on one fide abogtthtee 
inches in length: after the Männer 
cut the ſtock or branch W the graft is 
to be united, ſo that they may join, that 
the ſap may meet: then Cut a little tongue 
upwards in the graft, and make a notch in 
the ſtock to admit it; when they are join- 
ed, the tongue will prevent their ſlipping, 
In this manner they are to remain about 
four months, in which time they will be 
ſufficiently united. The operation is always 
performed in April or May, and is com- 
monly practiſed upon oranges, myrtles, jaſ- 
mines, walnuts, firs, and pines. Miller, 
INARTICULATE. 4. [inarticule, Fr. in 
and arriculate, ] Not uttered with diſtinct- 
' neſs like that of the ſyllables of human 
ſpeech. Dryden, 
INARTTCULATELV. ad. [from inarticu- 
late. Not diſtinctly. 


INARTTCULATENESS. ſ. [from inarticu- 
late.] Confuſion of f..unds; want of diſ- 


tinctneſs in pronouncing. 
INARTIFI'/CIAL. a. [in and artificial.] 
Contrary to art, | Decay of Piety. 
INARTIFICIALLY. ad. [from inartificial.] 
Without art; in a manner contrary to the 
rules of art. Collier, 
IN ATTENTION. ſ. [ inattertioen, French. ] 
Diſregard; negligence; neglect. Rogers, 


3R2 | INAT- 


Hammond. 
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NAU DIBLE. a. {in and audible.] Not to 
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” : 1 / 8 
INATTE/NTIVE. 3. [in and attentive.] T5 INCARCER ATE. . . c... 
. Careleſs ;- negligent ; regardleſs. Latin.] To — * — 


be heard; void of ſound. Shakeſpeare, INCARCERA“TION. , a « 
To INAU'GURATE. v. a. [inaugurs, Lat.] Impriſonment; —_— {ha —— 
To conſecrate; to inveſt with a new office To INCARN. v. 4. [inc arte; 1905 
by ſolemn rites. 5 Motion. cover with fleſh. © WY 
INAUGURATION. (. [inauguration, Fr. To INCA RN, v. #. To breed $146, lere 
inauguro, Lat.] Inveſtiture by ſolemn rites. 27 | : 
bes - Howel. To INCA'RNADINE, „. 4, [incor 
INAURA'TION. /. [inauro, Lat.] The at pale red, Italian. 115 0e red. This. | 
of gilding or covering with gold. Arbutb. I find only once, ; Shak * 
INAUSPICIOUS. 3. [in and auſpicious.] To INCA'RNATE, v, 4. 4 


W-omened; unlucky ; unfortunate. Craſh, To cloath with fleſh ; I py 


- 


INBE/ING. |. [is and Zeing.] Inherences fen.. n p 
inſeparableneſs. Watts, INCA'RNATE. partie. 4, [incarnat, f | ti, 
I'NBORN. a. [in and born.] Innate; im- , Cloathed with fleſh; embodied in fe 15 


planted by nature. Dryden. Sande 
INBRE'ATHED. a. [in and breath.] In- INCARNA'TION. % Tincnrnatbs, Fr 
ſpired; infuſed by inſpiration, Milton. 1. The act of aſſuming body. : N 
INBRED. a. [in and bred.] Produced by 2, The ſtate of breeding fleſh, Wii 
_ birth and nature; hatched or generated INCA'RNATIVE. þ | [incarnatif, Fr.] 
within. Milton. medicine that generates fiath, Wi 
To INCA'GE. v. 4. [in and cage.] To To INCA'SE. v. 4. ſin and caſe.] To 
coop up; to ſhutup; to confine in a cage, ver; to incloſe ; to inwrap, P 
or any narrow ſpace, | SEqkeſpeare. INCAU'TIOUS. 4. [in and can.] | tar 
INCALE'SCENCE. 7 . [incaleſco, Latin.) wary; negligent; heedleſs, ( 
INCALE'SCENCY, { The ſtate of growing INCAU'TIOUSLY. ad. from incauting 
warm; warmth; incipient heat. Ray. Unwarily ; heedleſſy; negligently. 
INCANTA'TION. ſ. [incantatiaz, French.] | | | Arbut 
_ Enchantment, EKRaleigb. INCE'NDIARY, ſ. [incendiarius, from 
INCA'NTATORY. 2. [from incanto, Lat.] do, Latin.] 
Dealing by enchantment; magical. Brotun. 1. One who ſets houſes or towns on fir 
To INCA'NTON. v. a. [in and canton, ] malice or for robbery, 


To unite to à canton or ſeparate commu- 2. One who inflames factions, or pro N 
nity. _ | | rw quarrels. K ig Charles, Bk it 
INCAPABTILITY, 5 ſ. [from incapable.] LNCENSE. 1 [incenſum, Latin; en INC 
INCA'PABLENESS, Inability natural; French. ] *erfume- exhaled by fire fo 
diſqualification legal. Suc kling. honour of ſome god or goddeſs, P bre 
INCA'PABLE. a. [ incapable, French. Te INCE'NSE. v. a. | incenſus, Lat.] INC 


1. Wanting power; wanting underſtand- enkindle to rage; to inflame with any 
ing; unable to comprehend, learn, or un- to enrage; to provoke to exaſperate.] 
derſtand. Shakeſpeare, mY” Dy 
2. Not able to receive any thing. Clarenden. INCE'NSEMENT. ſ. [from incenſe R 
3. Unable; not equal to any thing. heat ; fury. e 
| 3 INCE'NSION. f. incenſio, Latin, ] 

4. Diſqualiſied by law. wift, act of kindling; the Rate of being 
INCAPA'CIOUS. a. ſin and capacious.] fire. | CE 

Narrow; of ſmall content, Burnet, INCE'NSOR. /, Lat.] A kindler of av 
INCAP A'CIOUSNESS. /, {from incapaci- an inflamer of paſſions. 
cn. Narrowneſs; want of containing INCE'NSORY. /. | from incenſe, 


ſpace, > veſſel in which incenſe is burnt and! 

To INCAPA'CITATE, v. a. [in and capa- ed. / F 
citate, | ; 5 . INCENTIVE. ſ. Lincentivum, Latin. 4 F 
1. To diſable; to weaken. Clariſſa. 1. That which kindles. King 0 1 
2. To diſqualify. Arbutbnot. 2. That which provokes; that which hs 

INCAPA'CITY, g. [incapacite, French, ]. courages; incitement; motive; on 
1. Inability; want of natural power; want ragement; ſpur. _ * 
of power of body; want of comprehenſive- IN CE NTIVE. a. Inciting; encore | 
neſs of mind. Arbuthnet, INCE*PTION, fe [inceptio, Latin,] f 
2 Want of legal qualifications, ning. ; b 


dl 


INC '  pdwe. 
_— 1 Latin -] No- 2. [Incidens, Latin. ] Accident; hops 


Locke, caſualty. Shakeſpeare, . 


| g yep POR: rudiments. | 1 F * f, WP EE s 

raj whois in bis f Latin, ] The 1. Caſual; fortuitous; occaſional; hap- 
| jerk TION. bear. 15 ] | pening accidentally ; falling in dende Tx 

] arrropk. . [ incertitude, Fr. incer - main deſign, Watts, 

jms NCE'R Uncertainty 3 doubtfulneſs. 2. Happening; apt to happen, South, 


ud, Latin. ] UncK WO INCIDENT. ſ. incident, French. 8 
- and ceſſans, Latin. ] , þ & , Frenc ] ome- 
þ _ 3 3 un- n e beſide the main deſign 5 
0 e. Calm 5 , | 

Wnt, ad, [ from inceſſant, ] INCIDE'NTAL. a, Incident; caſual ; hap= 
| = intermiſſion 3 continually. pening by chance. | Milton. 
Wi ; Addiſon, INCIDE'NTALLY. ad. from incidental.] 
b. [. [incefte, French; inceflum, La- Beſide the main deſign; occaſionally. 7 


1 nd criminal conjunction 1 Sanderſon, 
0 4 7 3 degrees m INCIDENTLY, ad. [from — Doe | 
ors pe Shakeſpeare, caſionally; by the bye; by the way, 
] | WFSTUOUS. a. [inceſtueux, French, ] | 17: Bacon. 
* Gully of inceſt; guilty of unnatural co- To INCI NERATE. v. 4. [in and cineres, 
Pi habitation. - South, Latin. ] To burn to aſhes. Harvey, 
1. (ESTUOUSLY. ad, [from incefluous, ] INCINERA TION, 1.  [incineration, Fr.] 
Pi With unnatural love. Dryden, The act of burning any thing to aſhes, 
To INCH, / lince, Saxon; uncia, Latin.] 8 


Boyk, 
1. A meaſure of iength ſuppoſed equal to INCIRCUMSPE'CTION. J. [in and cir- 
three grains of barley laid end to end; the cumſpection.] Want of caution ; want of 


welfth part of a ft. Holder, heed, 55 ; Brown. 
aut 4, A proverbial name for a {mall quan- INCISED. a. [inciſus, Latin,] Cut; made 
. tity, by cutting, a Wiſeman. 
rbutk 3 A nice point of time. Shakeſpeare, INCI'SION, /. [incifion, French. ] 0 
m it FINCH, v. a, [from the noun.] 1. A cut; a wound made with a ſharp in- 


1, To drive by inches. Dryden, ſtrument. N i | South, 
1. To deal out by inches; to give ſpa= 2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. 


ringly, | 1 . Bacon. 
FINCH, v. x. To advance or retire a little INCISIVE. a, [inciff, Fr. from inciſus, 


INCHED, a, [with a word of number be- dividing, Boyle. 
fore it.] Containing inches in length or INCI'SOR, . T[ inciſor, Latin.] Cutter; 


breadth. 4 tooth in the fore-part of the mouth, 

t.] INCHIPIN, / Some of the inſide of a INCI'SORY., 6, n Hav- 

\ and teer, Ainſwerth, ing the quality of cutting. 24 

rate, WY INCHMEAL, /. [inch and meal,] A piece INCI'SURE, ſ. [inciſura, Latin.] A cut; 
m inch long. Shakeſpeare, an aperture, Derbam. 

1K „ HcHOATE. wv. 4. [inchoo, Latin.] INCITA“TION. ſ. f incitatio, Latin.] In- 

11 Jo begin; to commence. Raleigh, citement; incentive z motive. Brown, 

NCHOA'TION, / [inchoatus, Latin,] In- To INCFTE. v. 4. [incite, Lat.] To fiir 

being Eption ; bepinning. Hale, up; to puſh forward in a purpoſe; to ani- 


INCHOATIVE. a. [inchoativus, Latin.] mate; to ſpur; to urge on, ift. 
Inceptive; noting inchoativn or begin- INCI'TEMENT, /. ¶ from incite.] Motive 3 
ning, incentive z impriſe; inciting power. 

4 INCI'DE. v. a. [from incido, Latin, ] ; N 
Lo cut. Medicines incide which conſiſt of IN CIVIL. a, [incivil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed, 

„ beinted particles; by which the pointed INCIVILITY, ſ. [incivilize, French. 

puticles of other bodies are divided. 1. Want of courteſy; rudeneſs. Tillotſon, 


hich INCIDENCE, 2 f. [incido, to fall, , INCLE'MENCY, f. [inclementia, Latin; ] 
en INCIDENCY. F | incidence, French.) Unmercifulneſs ; cruelty ; ſeverity ; harſh- 
4 The direftion with which one body neſs; roughneſs. Dryden. 
agi Fries upon another; and the angle made IN CLEMENT. 4. [is and clemens, Latin, ] 
50 by that line, and the plane ſtruck upon, Unmerciful ; unpuying ; void of  tender- 


INCLI'NA- 


- en. (latin. ] A beginner ; oe I'NCIDENT, 4. [incident, French; incident, . 


«i time, Latin, ] Having the quality of cutting or 


Milton, 


wincy, 2, Act of rudeneſs. Taylor. 


u called the angle of incidence, Ruincy, neis; harſh, Milton, 
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INCLINABLE. 4. [inclinabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Having a propenſion of will; favour- 
ably diſpoſed; willing. 1 boker. 

2. Having a tendency. Bentley. 
INCLINA”TION, ſ. ¶inclinaiſon, Fr. inclina- 
1. Tendency toward any point, Necoton. 
2. Natural aptneſs. | 
| 3: Propenſion of mind; favourable diipo- 
: tion, . ; 


t Clar endon. 
4. Love; affection. Dryden. 
F. Diſpoſition of mind. Shakeſpeare. 


6. The tendency of the magnetical needle 
to the Eaſt or Weſt, "LEY 
J. [In pharmacy.] The act by which a 
clear liquor is poured off by only ſtooping 
the veſſel, „ Quincy. 
INCLINATORY. 3. {from incline.] Have 
ing a quality of inclining to one or other. 


Brown. 


INCLINATORILY. ad. from inclinatory.] 

_ . Obliquely; with inclination to one fide or 

the other. | 

To INCLINE, v. u. [inclino, Latin, ] 

1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any 
part. | . Brown, 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel 

deſire beginning. 

To IN CLI NE. v. a. | 
1. To give a tendency or direction to any 
place or ſtate. Milton, 

2. To turn the defire toward any thing. 

3- To bend; to incurvate. Dryden, 

To INCLTP. v. a. in and clip.] To graſp; 

to incloſe; to ſurround, "Shakeſpeare, 

To INCLO'1STER. v. 4. [in and cloifter. ] 

I 0 ſhut up in a cloiſter. 3 

To INCLO'UD. v. 4. [in and cloud.] To 
darken; to obſcure. Shakeſpeare. 

To INCLU'DE. v. 4. [includo, Latin. 

1. To incloſe; to ſhut. 

2. To compriſe; to comprehend. 

INCLUSIVE. a. {inclu/if,, French. ] 
1. Inclofing; encircling. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Comprehended in the ſum or number. 

INCLU'SIVELY. ad. | from incluſive. ] The 


Bacon, 


thing mentioned reckoned into the account. 


From Sunday to Sunday incl/ufively ; that 


is, taking both Sundays into the reckon- 8 
f INCOMMUNICABILITY. J. [fon 


ing. 
,INCOA'GULABLE. a. [in and coagulable.] 
Incapable of concretion. 
INCOEXTSTENCE. 7. {in and coexiftence,] 
The quality of not exiſting together. 
Locke, 
INCO'G. ad. [corrupted by mutilation from 
incognito, Latin.] Unknown; in private, 
INEO'GITANCY. ſ. [ incogitantia, Latin, ] 
Want of thought. ole, 
INCO'GITATIVE. a. [in and copitative. 
Wanting the power of thopght, 


Addiſon, 


© buſtible.] The quality of ref 6 lic, 


Brown. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Locke, 


. Nate of Pn Latin.) 
INCOHE'RENCE, j,  ** 
INCOHE'RENCY, | I. [in and a 
1. Want of connection: 1 
conſequence; want 
part upon another. 14 
| 5 of coheſion; looſeneſs of mat 


INCOHE'RENT, a, [in and coberen . 
. Inconſequential ; inconfitier: 1 
2. Without cohefion; looſe. Nude 
INCOHERENTLY. ad. [from nc, 
.- ancontiliently ; inconſequentia ln. 47, 
INCOLU'MITY, . 3 W 
Safety; ſecurity, 
INCOMBUSTIBLILITY, 


U tom nit 


INCOMBU'STIBLE. 4. [ incombuſivle, tf 
not to be conſumed by fre. Wi 
INCOMBU'STIBLENESS, ſe [fr wa 
buſtible.] The quality ot not beng » 
by fire. | 
I'NCOME. ſ. [ia and come, ] Revciuc; f 
duce of any thing, WW 
INCOMMENSURABPLITY, , {tru | 
commenſurable.] The fate of . t 
with reſpect to another, when tiey ca, 
be compared by any common mel, 
INCOMME'NSUR ABLE. a. Lin, con, 4 
menſurabilis, Latin, ] Not to be tedu d 


tion 

any meaſure common to buth, 4 Wo 
INCOMME'NSURATE. «a, in, a, * 
menſura, Latin. ] Not admitting one co 100 
mon meaſure. Mere, Hal = 
To INCO'MMODATE. 7 v. 4. | incor 00 


To INCOMMO DE. Latin,] To 
inconvenient to; to hinder et emba 
without very great injury. Wow 

INCOMMO'DIQOUS. a. | incommedus, Ld 
Inconvenient z vexatious without great 
chief, Ha 

INCOMMO'DIOUSLY, ad. [from in 
modious.] Inconveniently ; not at eaſe, 

INCOMMO'DIQUSNESS, /. [from ina 

 mdfous. ] Inconvenience, By | 

INCOMMO'DITY. f. [incommudits, B 
Inconvenience; trouble. Wat 


. 
z 


communicable.] The quality of not bd 
impartible. 5 
INCOMMU'NICABLE, 4. [incomn 
ble, French,] 
1. Not impartible ; not to be mae 
common right, property, or quality of m 
than one. Sula | 
2. Not to be expreſſed ; not to be to. 
INCOMMU'NICABLY, ad. [from inc: , 
nicable.] In a manner not to be * a 
or communicated. e 


= 


INC 


7 G. as [in and com- 
COMMU NICATIN l airs 
| ; intercourſe wit 
aricatinge] Having no | | 
2 Gtr. Hale 


/ in and compacted.] 
KOOMPA'CT- 4. [in an | 
usern. Not joined; not co- 


lad OMP ARABLE, a. \ incomparable, Fr.] 
Mate Fxcellent above compare; excellent beyond 


iti Sidney. Dryden. 
tition. n 
oM aRARLv. ad, from incempa- 


Ly 1, 

aa IE compariſon 8 without competi- 
225 pod 5 the higheſt 8 
* . Excellently; to 8 Addiſon, 
Hl. -011.1/$$I0NATE. 4. [in and come | 
2 paſtenate. ] Void of pity. 


COMPATIBILITY. fe. [in and competo, 
un.] Inconſiſteney of one thing with 
wotber. Hale. 
cob A TIELE. a. [in and competo, Lat. ] 
cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed to- 
ther with ſomething elſe, Suckling, 
KCOMPA/TIBLY. ad. [from incompatible. ] 


laconſiſtently, 


Inability 3 want of adequate ability or qua- 
fication. 

KCO'MPETENT, a. [in and competent, Fr.] 
Not ſuitable z not adequate; not propor- 
tionzte. Dryden, 
(COMPETENTLY, ad. [| from incompe- 
tat.) Unſuitably; unduly, 


* (COMPLETE, a, [in and complete.] Not 
bw peric& z not finiſhed, Hooker, 
1 COMPLE'TENESS. ſ. [from incomplete. 
s. Imperſeion ;* unfiniſhed fate, Boyle, 
* (COMPLUANCE. J. [in and compliance.] 
a0 


1. Untractableneſs; impracticableneſs; con- 
mtickious temper, Tillot ſon. 
2. Refuſal of compliance. Rogers, 


7 COMPO'SED. a. [in and compoſed. | Di- 
ao ſurbed ; diſcompoſed 3 diſordered, Hou. 


COMPOSSIBI'LITY, /. [from incom- 


n 1nd 7 : : | 

* fafol.] Quality of being not poſſible but 
"yy ©) the acgation or deſtrud ion of ſomething 
7 ie, | More, 


ACOMPO'SSIBLE. 3. Din, con, and poſ- 
ſit.) Not poſſible together. | 70, 


lenſhüite, Fr, from incomprebenſil le.] Un- 
encevableneſs z ſuperiority to human un- 
Erltancang, | 
KOMPAEHE'NSIBLE, a, [incomprehen- 
Vl, French, ] 

I, Net to be conceived ; 


7. | 3 not to be ful! 

* OO . e ts 
. 3 to be contained. Hiocher, 
alen | 'PREHE NSIBLENESS, .. [ from 
N00 Farpreberſible,] Unconceivableneſs. Mut. 


Iorfiftent with ſomething elſe; ſuch as 


COMPETENCY, ſ. [incompetence, Fr.] 


ACUMPREHENSIBILITY, fe | incompre- | 


We - 


INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY. 4d. [from ins 


comprehenſible. ] - In.a manner not to be 
conceived, | : £5: Techie 
INCOMPRE'SSIBLE. a. Þ incompreſſible, 
French, ] Not capable of being forced into 
leſs ſpace. : Cbeyne. 


INCOMPRESSIBYLITY. /. [from incom- 
| pr ble, ] Incapacity to be ſqueezed inte 


els room. ; ; -- | 
INCON CU RRING. 4. [in and concur, ] Not 
concurring. | Brown, 
INCONCEALABLE. a. [in and conceal.] 
Not to be hid; not to be kept ſecret. 
5 Brown, 
INCONCETVABLE. a. [inconceivable, Fr.] 
Incomprehenſible; not to be conceived by 
the mind. | Newtor. 
INCONCE'IVABLY, ad. [from inconcęiu- 
able.] In a manner beyond comprehenſion. 
INCONCE'PTIBLE. a, [in and conceptible.] 
Not to be conceived ; incomprehenſible; 
inconceivable, Hale. 
INCONCLUDENT. 3. [in and cencludens, 
Latin. ] Inferring no conſequence, Ayliffe, 
INCONCLU'SIVE. a. [iz and 'conclufioe.} 
Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
INCONCLU'SIVELY. ad. [ſrom jnconclu- 
frve.] Without any ſuch evidence as de- 
termines the underſtanding. 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS, ſ. {from inconclu- 
five. ] Want of rational cogency. Locke, 
INCONCO'CT. 4. [in and concoe?.} 
INCONCO'CTED. 5 Unripened; imme 


ture. Hai, 
INCONCO'CTION. ſ. [from inconcoct᷑. 

The ftate of being indigeſted. Bacon. 
INCO'NDITE. a, | inconditus, Latin.] Ir- 

regular; rude; unpoliſhed. Phillips, 


INCONDI TIONAL. 4. [in and conditional, ] 
Having no exception, or limitation. 


Brown, 
INCONDUTIONATE. a. Cin and condition.] 


Not limited; not reftrained by any condi- 
tions. ' Boeyle. 
INCONFORMIT Y. g. [in and confermity.} 
Incompliance with the practice of others. 
INCONFU'SION. ſ. [in and confuſion.] Di- 
ſtinctneſs. Baco 
INCO NGRUENCE. ſ. [in and een 
Unſuitableneſs; want of adaptation, 


* Beyle. 

INCONCRU'ITY. /. [incongruit?, French. ] 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 

2. Inconſiſtency; inconſequence; abſur- 


dity ; impropriety. > My Dryden. 
3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſym- 
metry. Donne, 


INCON'GRUOUS. 4. [incongru, French.] 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting, Stilling fleet, 

2. Inconſiftent ; abſurd, | 

| INCO'N- 
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 INCONGRUOUSLY. ad. [from incongru- INCO'NSTANT. a, Tele, f. 
© ows,] Improperly; unfiti7x. * inconflans, Latin. in 
INCONNE'XEDLY. ad. [in and connex.] 1. Not firm in reſolution ; 
Without any connexion or dependence,  affeQtion, 3 not ſtead 
INCO'NSCIONABLE. a. {in and conſcion- 
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able.] Void of the ſenſe of good and evil. 


Spenſer; 


INCO'N SEQUENCE, . N Fr. 


inconſeguentia, Latin.] Inconclufiveneſs; 
want of juſt inference. Stilling fleet. 


INCO*'NSEQUENT. a. [in and conſequens, 


Latin. ] Without juſt concluſion; without 
regular inference, Brown. 


' INCONSTDERABLE. a. [iz and conſider- 


\ able,] Unworthy of notice; unimportant. 


INCONSFDER ABLENESS. ſ. | from incon- 


* fiderable.) Small importance, Tillotſon. 


-INCONSI'DERATE, a. | inconfideratus, 


Latin. ] 
1. Careleſs; thoughtleſs ; negligent ; in- 
attentive; inadvertent, ' Donne, 


2. Wanting due regard, Decay of Piety. 
INCONSTDERATELV. ad. [from incon- 
/. fiderate,] Negligently ; thoughtleſsly, 
| | Addiſon, 


 ANCONSIDERATENESS. /. [from incon- 


fiderate.] Careleſſneſs; thoughtlefſneſs ; 
negligence. Tillatſon, 
INCONSIDER A'TION. F. [ inconſideration, 
French.] Want of thought; inattention ; 
inadvertence, - Taylor. 


INCONSI'STING. a. [in and con. Not 


conſiſtent; incompatible with. Dryden, 
INCONSI'STENCE. ? . [from inconſiſ- 
ent 


ANCONSI'STENCY, 


1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition 
infers the negation of the other ; ſuch con- 
trariety that both cannot be together, 
2. Abſurdity in argument or narration 
argument or narrative where one part de- 
Kroys the other, p 

. Incongruity. voi ft. 
4 Vnfteadineſs; changeableneſs. _ fe 

INCONSISTENT. a. [in and confiftent.] 

1. Incompatible; not ſuitable z incongru- 


ous. Clarendon, 
2. Contrary. . Locke, 
3. Abſurd, 


INCONSUSTENTLY. ad. [from inconf - 
ent.] Abſurdly ; incongruouſly; with ſelf- 
contradiction. 

INCONSO'LABLE. . a. [inconſelable, Fr. 
in and conſole. ] Not to be comforted ; ſor- 
rowful beyond ſuſceptibility of comfort ; 
unable to conquer grief. Fiddes, 


INCO'NSONANCY. . [i and conſonancy.] 


Diſagreement with itſelf. 
INCONSPICUOUS. a. [in and conſpicuous. ] 
Indiſcernible; not perceptible by the fight, 
INCO'NSTANCY. ſ. [ inconftantia, Latin, ] 
Unſteadineſs; want of ſteady adherence ; 
mulability, Wedward, 


os Changeablez mutable; 20, 


Db 4 N | Sbate ze 
INCONSU'MABLE, a, 7; 170 
Not to be waſted. 8 1 a00 corſ 
INCONSU'MPTIBLE, a. Not to.” 
not to be brought to an end. 0 
INCONTE'STABLE. 2. [ inconteftable, | 
Not to be diſputed; not admitting det | 
INCONTE'STABLY. af q 
+ ad, from incan 
able.) Indiſputably; 9% 
INCONTI'GUOUS. a. {in and aten 
Not touching each other; not joined 
gether, | 
INCO'NTINENCE, f. | incontines 
INCO'NTINENCY, Ae Int 
to reſtrain the appetites; unchaſtity. Mil 
INCO NTINENT. a. [ incontinens, Lai 
1. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful plea 
2. Shunning delay; immediate, Shak 
8 ad. from ing 
nent, 
1. Unchaſtely; without reftraint of 
appetites. | 
2. Immediately; at once, An obi 
ſenſe. 9 
INCONTROVERTIBLE. a. {in and 
trovertible,] Indiſputable z not to be 
puted. | 
INCONTROVE/RTIBLY, ad. [from 
controvertible.] To a degree beyond x 
troverſy or diſpute. Brog NC 
INCONVE'NIENCE, 7 f. Lire 
INCON VE'NIENCY, & French.] | 
1. Unfitneſs; inexpedience, = Hu na 
2. Diſadvantage z cauſe of uneafinek; 
ficulty. Tu 
INCONVE'NIENT, a. | inconvenient, 8 
1. Incommodious ; diſadyantageous. & 
2. Unfit; inexpedient. 
INCONVE'NIENTLY. ad, [from ina 
newt.) 5 
1. Unfitly; incommodiouſly, 
2. Unſeaſonably. A " 
INCONVE'RSABLE, e and converſal 
In communicative; unſocial. 4 
INCONVERTIBLE. a. | in and conv? 
Not tranſmutable. B | 
INCONVINCIBLE. 4. [i and convin 
Not to be convinced, 
INCONVINCIBLY. ad. [from ry 
cible.] Without admitting conn * 


” 
4 


1 
i 


INCO'NY. a. [from 8 and conn, to K 
„ Unlearned; artleis. 
-> In Scotland it denotes niſin 


lacky. ; ö 
INCO RPORAL. 4. Lis and en | 


„ziginct from matter; diſtinct 
gal; ne MPs 5 ales. 
CoaPOR ITV. / [Incorporalite, Fr.] 
| ialheſs. | 
CO RPORALLY. ad. [from incorporal.] 

thout Matter. | 
CORPORATE. Ve 4. | incorporer, 


h, 5 188 
* lun different ingredients ſo as 


1 | Baton, 
make one maſs, 
„ ke kia inſeparably. Shakeſpeare. 
0 | q To form into a corporation, ox NT po- 
E 2 | are. 
2 4. To unite; to aſſociate, _ Addiſon, 
tibh To embody. Sidacy. Stilling fleet, 
tie INCO'RPORATE., v. 2. To unite into 
ined one maſs, : | Boyle. 
NCO'RPORATE. 4. [in and ar $01 
ntinen F ſmmaterial 3 unbodied. aleigh. 
[abi KCORPOR ATION, /. [ incorporation. ] | 
. Mil French, ] 


1. Union of divers ingredientsin one maſs, 
1. Formation of a budy-p»litick, 

. Adoption 3 union; aſſociation, Hooker. 
KCORPU'REAL, 4. [incorporalis, Latin; 


tal ; unbodied, Bacon. Bentley. 
KCORPO'REALLY. ad. | from incorpo- 
wal, | Immateriallv, Bacon, 


NCORPORE TTY, /. [in and corporeity. | 


and lamateriali:v. 

be HINCO'RPSE, v. a, [in and corpſe.] To 
intorpora e. Skateſpeare. 

from (CORRE'CT. a. {in and correct. Not 


NORRE'CTLY, ad. [trom incorre&?, ] In- 
xeorately 5 not exactly. 
ICORRE'CTNESS. /. [in and correct neſs.] 


inaceuracy 3 want of exactneſs. 


ef; KCORRIGIBLE. a. [incerrigible, Fr.] 
Tile bal beyond correction; depraved beyond 
nt, | mendment by any means. More, 
us, 


14 Hopeleſs depravity; badneſs beyond 
all means of amendment. Locke, 


NCORRVGIBLY. ad. [from incorrigibie.] 


ſep of amendment, Roſcommon, 
verſa KORRUPT, a, [in and corruptus, 
4 NORRU'PTED, Latin; incorrompu, 
_ French, ] | 

Br L Free from foulneſs or dep: avation. 

vine ; 


Pare of h os 
* kute of manners; honeſt; good. 
RRUPTIBULITY, f. (4 
lee, French, ] Inſuſceptibility of corrup- 


nod; incapacity of decay H i 
i . eker ill. 
J f NCURRUPTIBT E oi 1 75 
Nee. Li. 4. \incorruptible, Fr.] 
5 ay capable of corruption; not admitting 
ou A. ; 7 
ale} BUORRUPTION , : af . 
oo N. / {incorrupticn, Ex.] 
al.) Bac) of corruption. „ 
maten Vor. 1, | 


ticely fniſhed; not exact. Pope. 


NCORRI'GIBLENESS. , {from incorrigi- | 


oa degree of depravity beyond all means 


[incorruftibi- | 


ING 


INCORRU'PTNESS. /. [i and crrpf! 


1. Purity of manners; honeſty; inte o 
2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 
To INCRA'SSATE. v. 4. 
Latin.] Te thicken; the contrary to at- 
tenuate. Brown. Neroton. 
INCRASSA'TION, 1 [from incraſſate.] 
1. The ct of thiekening 
2. The fate of growing thick. Brown. 
INCR A\SSATIVE, /. [from incraſſate.] Na- 
ving the quality of thickening,” Harvey. 
To INCREASE. v. n. [in and creſco, Lat.] 
To erow more or greater, 2 


To INCRE ASE. . 4. To make more or 
| Temple. 


greater. | 
INCRE'ASE. ſ. [f:om'the verb.] | 
1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing 
more or greater, „ 


2. Increment; that which is added to the 
original ſtock. „ 
3. Produce. Denbam. 
4. Generation. Skakeſpeares 
5. Progeny, Pope. 


6. The ſtate of waxing. Bacon, 


Increaſes, 
INCREA'TED. a. Not created. Cbeyne. 
INCREDIBTLITVY. /{. [incredibilite, Fr.] 
The quality of ſurpaſſing belief. Dryden. 
INCRE'DIBLE. a. | incredibilis, Lat) Sur- 
paſſing belief; not to be credited. Raleigb. 
INCREDILENESS. ſ. [from incredi2de. ] 
Qualit of being not credible, 
INCREDIBLY. ad. [from incredible.] In 
a manner not.to be believed. 
INCREDU'LITY. /. {incredulite, French. ] 
Q1aiity of not believing; hardaeſs of be- 


her. Raleigh. 


INCP.EDUFLOUS, 3. [incredule, Fr. incredu- 
lus, Latin, ] Hard of belief; refuſing cre- 
dit. ä Bacon. 

INCREDULOUSNESS. /. [from incredu- 
lous.] Hardneſs of belief; incredulity. 

INCREMABLE. @ [ia and creme, Latin.] 
Not conſumable by fire, Brown, 

I'NCREMENT. /. [ incrementum, Latin.] 
1. Act of growing greater, Eran, 
2. Increaſe ; cauſe of growing more; part, 

a aided, ond tbard. 
3. Produce, 

To I NCREPATE. v. a. [increpo, Latin. ] 
To chide to reprehen4, | 

INCREPA'TION, /. increpal i, Latin. 
Reprehenfi»n ; chiding. Haminen1, 

To INCRU'ST. (v. a«[incrufto, Lat.] 

To IN CRUS TATE. 5 To cover with an 
additional ct. Pope. 

INCRUSYATTION. f. [incryfation, Pr.] 
An adherent corerin; ; fumething ſuperin- 
- duce), _. F Ad liſin. 

To YNCUBATE, v. n. [ incube, Latig. ] To 
ſit upon eggs. e 


38 1 


INCRE'ASER. /. [from inereaſe.] He who 


mncerporel, Fr, in and corporeal, } Immate- * 


Fbilligs. 
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INCURA'TION. 1 [incubation, Fr, incuba- 
tio, Latin.] The act of fitting upon eggs 
to hatch them. Raleigh. Arbuthnot, 

I'NCUBUS. . [Latinz incube, French.] 
The night-mare. Fler. 


| o 
To INCU'LCATE. v. a. ¶ inculco, Latin.] To 


impreſs by frequent admonitions, Broome. 
INCULCA'TION, /. {from inculcate.] The 
_ ac of impreſlirg by frequent admonition. 
INCU'LT. a. [inculte, Fr. incultus, Lat.] 
Uncultivated ; untilled, 7 bem ſon. 


INCU'LPABLE. 4. [in and culpabilis, Lat.] 


Unblameable. South. 


INCU'LPABLY. ad. in and culpabilis, Lat.] 
Unblameably. South, 


INCU*MBENCY. /. [from incumbent.] 
1. The act of lying upon another. 


2. The ſtate of keeping a benefice, Sæift. 


INCU'MBENT. 4. vlog Latin, ] 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon, Boyle. 
2. Impoſed as a duty, | | 
INCUMBENT. ſ. [incumbens, Latin.] He 


who is in poſſeſſion of a benefice, Sqvift. 


' To INCU'MBER, . a. [encombrer, Fr.] To 


- embarraſs, Daaden. 
To INCUR. v. 8. ¶ incurro, Latin. 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or re- 
prehenfion. Hayward. 
2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſes, South, 


INCURABLULITY. {. {incurabilire, Fr, from 


- incurable.) Impoſſibility of cure. Harwey, 
INCU'R AELE. a, [incurable, French. ] Not 
admitting remedy z not to be removed by 
medicine; irremediable ; hopeleſs. Sevifr, 
INCU'RABLENESS. f, [from inrurable.] 
Stete of not admitting any cure.“ 
INCU'RAELY, ad. [from incurable, ] With- 
out remedy, Locke, 
INCU*RIGUS. 3. ſin and curious, ] Negli- 
gent; inattentive. | Derbam, 


IN CU RSION. /. [from incurro, Latin.] 


1. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. South. 
2. [ Incur ion, Fr.] Invaſion without con- 
queſt. Bacon. 


INCURVA'TION. /. from incur vo, Lat.] 
1. The act of bending or making crooked, 


2. Flexion of the body in token of reve- 
rence. Stilling fleet. 


To IN CUT RVAT E. v. a. Cincur de, Latin, ] 
To bend; ta crook. Cheyne, 

INCU RVITY. /. [from murvus, Latin, ] 
Croukedneſs ; the ſtate of bending inward, 

To INDAGATE. v. a. | :naago, Latin, ] 
Jo ſearch : to beat out. 


INDAG A7TION, . ; { (from indagate, ] 


veagichz enquiry z examination, Boyle. 
INDAGA'TOR. /. [irdagator, Latin.] A 
Jearcher; an envuirer ; an examiner, 
Boyle. 

To INDA'RT. v. a. {i and dart. ] To dart 


in; io tinke in. d babe ſpeare. 


Spratt. 


To IN DEB T. b. a. 
1. Li, put into debt. | 
_ 2. Jo oblige; to put under obliezt 
INDE'BTED, participial. a, [in uy 
Obliged by ſomething received; 
reſtitution ; having incurred a debt. 


INDE'CENCY. f. Lau, fed 
thing unbecoming; any thing 4 
good manners,' 

INDE'CENT, 4. { indecent, French,] N 
becoming; unfit for eyes or ears, g 

INDE'CENTLY. ad. [from inde 
out decency ; in a manner contrary tg 

cency. | 

INDECTDUOUS. a. fin and deciduow,) 
N not ſned; not liable to an 40 

fall of the leaf ; evergreen, Bn 

INDECLINABLE. 4. [ indeclinabili, 
Not varied by terminations, Arby 

INDECO'ROUS, a. [indecers;, Lain 

decent; unbecoming. 10 

INDECORUM. /. [Latin.] Indec 

ſomething unbecoming. 

INDE'ED. ad. [in and deed.) 

1. In reality; in truth; in verh. 
lf 
2. Above common rate; a8, this dying 
indeed, Ds 
3. This is to be granted that; be i« wi 
deed, but be is not happy. j 
4+ It is uſed ſometimes as a (lizht afert 
or recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly perd 

ible or explicable, *  D 
5. It is uſed to note conceſſion in con 
lons ; be is A greater man indeed, out 1 
better, | 

INDEFA'TIGABLE. 4. [indffatga 
Latin.] Unwearied ; not tired; nxt 
haufted by labour, K 

IND EFA “TIC ABL. ad. [from id 
ble.] Without wearineſs, 

INDEFECTIBILITY, /. [from ind 
The quality of ſuffering no decay j cf 
ſabje&t to no defect. 

INDEFE'CTIBLE, 0. [in and defefi 
Unfailing ; not liable to deſeck & 
Cay. = 

IN EFE'SIBLE. a, [indefaiſible, Fre 
Not to be cut off; not to be vice 
vocable, | ; Decoy of 

INDEFE/NSIBLE, 3. [in and 4% 
Latin, ] What cannot be defended v 
tained, oy 

INDE'FINITE. a. [ini r 
1. Not determined; net limited; 7 
tled. | 
2. Large beyond the comprebenfona | 

though not abſolutely without —y 


INDE'FINITELY, a, [from 4% 


Wit 
jitat1c 
To 
Url“ 


Duanti 


kties 

IND 
Cuttin 
ber. 
a com, 
DEN 
Iociſu 
DEN 
An in 


IND 
Without any ſettled or n | 
litation. 


indefinite. day. 
UE. . [from indefinite, ] 


E. 


W Wo INDE 
duantity not limited by our nn 


1 Dog yet finite. in and delibe- or ſettled, Brezon. 
475; d %] Unpreme- INDETERMINATE. a: [indetermine 
, a} June without conſideration. . | French. ] Unfixed; not defined; indefi- 
by tated ; Br _ nite, Newton, 


LIBLE, a. [indelibilis, Latin, ] 
. to be — out or effaced, Cay. 
Not to be, annulled. | 
DELICACY. / (in 2 2. ant 
{ delicacy 3 want ant deceney. 
delicacy 3 wan eg 2 
DELICATE, a. [in and delicate.] Want- 


3, Security againſt loſs or penalty. 
| Reimburſement of loſs or penalty, 
INDEMNIFY. v. a. [in and demnify.] 
l To ſecure againſt loſs or penalty, 
Jo maintain unhurt. Watts, 
DEMNITY, /. [indemnite, French.] Se- 
uity from puniſhment 5 exemption from 
yniſhment, King Charles, 
INDE'NT. v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, 
Latin] To mark any thing with inequa- 
lties like a row of teeth. Waoodvard, 
VDE NT. v. . [from the method of 
cutting counterparts of a contract toge- 
ber.] To contract; to bargain; to make 
z compact, Decay of Piety, 
DENT, J. [from the verb.] Inequality 
Incifure ; indentation. Shakeſpeare, 
DENTA'TION, /. {in and dens, Latin, ] 
An indenture; having a waving figure, 
Woodward, 
DENTURE. g. [from indent.] A cove- 
unt ſo named becauſe the counterparts 
we indented or cut one by the other, 
Aſcham, 
WEPENDENCE, ? f. [ independance, 
IEPENDENCY, 5 French. ] Freedom; 
exemption from reliance or control ; ſtate 
orer which none has power, ddiſun, 
WED ENDENT, a. [ independant, French, ] 
„ Not depending; not ſupported by any 
her; not relying on another; not con- 
trolled, : South, 
2, Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a 
e. Bentley. 
MPE NPENT. /. One who in religious 


tupplete church, 
VEPENDENTLY. ad. [from indepen- 
%] Without reterence to other things. 
DESERT, „ Lia and deſert, } Want of 
eiu, | Audiſon. 


FOTUN, 
S ratt. INDETE'RMINED, a, fin and determined, ] 


wars holds that every congregation is a 


Sanderſon, 


 INDETE'RMINATELY, 4d. Indefinitely; 


not in any ſettled manner. B 


Unſettled; unfixed. Locke. 


INDETER MINA'TION, / [in and deter- 


mination. ] Want of determination, 
Bramhall. 


g decency ; void of a quick ſenſe of de. INDEVO'TION. /. [indevotion, Fr.] Want 


of devotion ; irreligion, Decay Piery. 


DEMNIFICA'TION, / [from indemnify. ] INDEVOU'T, a. [indeozt, French,} Not 


devout ; not religious; irreligious, 


Decay of Piety. 
INDE'X. g. [Latin.] | e 
1. The diſcoverer; the pointer out. 
; Arbuthnot, 
2. The hand that points to any thing. 
| Bentley, 
3. The table of contents to'a book, 
Shakeſpeare, 


INDEX TE RTT V. J. Lis and dexterity. | 


Want of dexterity; want of readineſs. 
| 3 
INDIAN Arroro- root. ſ. A plant; a ſove- 
reign remedy for curing the bite of waſp, 
and expelling the poiſon of the manchineel 
tree, This root the Indians apply to ex- 
tract the venom of their arrows. 
Miller. 
INDIAN Creſs. ſ. [ acrieviola, Latin.] A 
plant, | 
I'NDIAN Fog, g. [opuntia, Latin.] A plant, 
INDIAN Reed. J. A kind of mineral 
earth. . 23 | 
I'NDICANT. a. [indicans, Latin.] Show- 
ing; pointing out; thut which directs 
What is to be done in any diſeaſe, 
To INDICATE. v. a. [ indico, Latin,] 
1. To ſhow ; to point out. 
2. [In phyfick.} To point out a remedy, 
INDICA”TION. /. [ indication, French, ] 
1. Mark; token; ſign; note; ſymptom, 
2, [In 9 Indication is of four kinds; 
vital, preſervative, curative, and palliative, 
as it directs what is to be done to continue 

life, cutting off the cauſe of an approaching 
diftemper, curing it whilft it is actually pre- 
fent, or leſſe ning its effects. Cn. 
3. Diicovery made; intelligence given. 


Bently. 


INDIA TIVE. a. ¶ indicativus, Laun. | 
1. Showing; informing ; pointing our. 
38 2 


2. [Iu 
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INDI'CATIVELY. ad. [from indirative.] 


. # 2 * 
0 * 
©; IND 


— 


2, [In grammar. ] A certain mod;6datign 


of a verb, expreſſing affirmation or indica- 
tion. ( Clarke. 


In ſuch a manner as ſhows or betokens. 


To INDI/CT, See IxpiTE, and its deriva- 


tives. 


INDI'CTION. / [| indifion, Fr. indico, 


INDI'FFERENCE. 7 3 K 
INDIFFERENCY. © ſe [indiference, Fr. 


tin, ] - 1 
1. Declarotion; proclamation. | Bacon. 
2, {In cbronology.] The indigtion, inſti- 
tuted by Conſtantine the Great, is a 
cycle of tributes, for fifteen, years, and by 

it accounts were kept. Aſterward, in 
memory of the victory obtained by Con- 
ſtantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, 

dy which freedom was given to Chriſtianity, 
the council of Nice ordained that the ac- 

counts of years ſhguld be no longer kept hy 
the Glympiads; but by the irdi&ion which 
hath its epocha A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 


1. Neutrality; ſuſpenſion; equipoiſe or 
freecom from motives on cither fide... 


Locle. 


2. Impartial ty. = 1 Whitgifte, 
3. Negligence; want of affection; uncon- 
cernedneſs. Addiſon, 
4 State in which no moral or phyſical rea- 
on preponderates. Homer, 


INDIFFERENT, . [indifferent, Fr. indiffe- 


INDIGENOUS. 2. [irdigtne, Fr. indig:na, 


rens, Latin, ] Is 
1. Neutral; not determined to either fide, 
| EE | Aadiſon. 
2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardſeſs. 
| Temp le. 
3. Not having ſuch difference as that the 
one is for its own fake preterable to the 
other. | Davies, 
4. Impartial; diſintereſted. Acham. Davies. 
5. Patjablez having mediocrity; cf a mid- 
Cling Rate. .. Roſcommon. 
6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 
adverb ; as, indifferent quel/, Shakeſpeare, 
more ERENTLY. ad. | indifferenter, La- 
tin. 
1. Without diſtinction; without prefer- 
ence, Nexwiten, 
2. In a neutral ſtate; without wiſh or aver- 
on, 


3- Not well; tolerably ; paſſablyz mid- 


d'1ngly. Carew, 
V'NDIGENCE, . [ indigence, Fr incigen- 
I NDIGENCY#\S tia, Latin.] Want; pe- 


Nnu'y; poverty, : Burnet. 


Latin. ] Native to a country. Aibunot. 
I'NDIGENT. a. [indigens, Latin. þ 


1. Poor; netdy ; neceſlitous, Addiſon. 
2. In want; wanting, Phillips, 
3. Void; empty. Bacon. 


 INDI'GNANT. a. { indignans, Latin, 


K * 
. he bs 
5 * * * 
£ 
* 
- 5 7 
4 * 


INDIGE'STED.. 11 1 2 6 


1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct parts, 


2. Not formed or ſhaped, * 
3. Not well conſidered and methoiily 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach, — 

* Not, brought to ſupouration, in 

INDIGE'STIBLE. a, fam inanddy th 
Not conquetable in the flomach. 
$ 5 

IN R » Je. Lindigeflion, Preach 

The ate of meats unconcutted, Toms 

T».INDYGITATE. v. 4. {indigits, Li 
To point out; to ſhow, | Þ. 

INDIGITA*TION. ,. {from gie 

The act of pointing out or ſhowing, M; 
INDIUGN, 4. {indigne,. Fr. indignus, Lat! 
2. Unworthy; undeſerving. J 
2. Bringing indignity. | Shaka 


gry; raging; inflamed at once my | 
and diſdan - „ Arbuths 
INDIGNA'TION.' J. dg, Frea 
indignatio, Latin. 

1. Anger mingled with contempt or { 
guſt, 3 Clarnd 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour, Ki 

3. The effect of anger. Shakeſpe 
INDYGNITY., ſ. {indignitas, from dg, 
Latin.] Contumely; contemptucus | 
jury; violation of right accompanied w 
inſult, | th 
INDIGO. g. {indicum, Latin. ] A plant 
the Americans called anil, uſed indy 
for a blue colour, , _ U 
INDIRE'CT. a. [iadirefus, Latin,] 
1. Not ſtraight; not rectilinear. 
2. Not tending 0: herwiſe than collat 
or conſequentially to a purpoſe, Sat a 
Not fair; not honeſt. a 
INDIRE'CTION. /. {in and direflim.] 
1. Oblique means; tendency det 
ſtraight line. ©. Shateſpa 

2. Diſhoneſt practice. Sbakeſph 

INDIRECTLY. ad. {from indiref.) 
1. Not in a right line; obliquely. 


* 


2. Not in expteſs terms. Vn 
3. -Unfairly ; not rightly. To 
INDIRE/CTNESS. J. {in and direrg), 


1. Obliquity. 
2. Unfairneſs, -q ] 
INDISCE'RNIBLE. 6. [in and diſcerni 

Nat perceptible; not eiſcoverable, N 
INDISCE'RNIBLY. ad. [from indica 

In a manner not to be perceived. 
INDISCE/R PTIBLE. a: [in and diſcerpti 

Not to be ſeparated; incapable of 

broken or deftroyed by diſſolution of pa 
INDISCERPTIBULITY. / [from ind 

tible.] Incapability of diſſolution. = 


e vrRV. %, [in ana diſrovery.] 
N * ate of being bidden. * Wa, 
7 ScREE T. 4. [indiſcret, French.] 1. 
| et incautious; inconſiderate 3 in- 
cow : Spenſer 
REF TLY. ad. [from indiſereet- 
| Without prudence. Sancqhys. 


"ale $76) [3 tion, French. 

"ORE TION. fe [indiſcretion, Frenc! 
je — raſhneſs; inconſide ration. 
em 


Hayrvard. 
* IN ATE. 4. indiſeriminatus 
done Undifinguiſhable 3 not marked 
with apy note of dictinction. TOI 
isch INA TEL. ad. [from indiſ- 
raninate,] Without diſtindtion. | 
Nolspk'NS ABLE. a. [French.] Not to 
te remitted z not to be ſpared; neceſſary. 
DiSPE'NSABLENESS. /. [from indiſpenſ- 
Al.] State of not being to be ſpared 3 


eſſit , : N Y ; 
bos Ns BLV. ad. [from indiſpenſ- 
al.] Without diſpenſation; without re- 
miſion ; neceſſarily. Addiſon. 
INDISPO'SE. v. a. ¶indiſpoſer, French. ] 
. To make unfit, With for. Atterbury. 
1 Todifinclinez to make averſe. With to. 


unions, Glanville, 
4 To diforder Nightly with regard to 


health, . Walten. 
nix To make unfavourable, With toward, 
ou | Clarendon, 
00 Vol pO SED N ESS. ſ. [from indiſpoſed.] 


Fate of unfitneſs or diſinclination; depra- 
ant, ret ſtate, . 
in d WispostTION. ſ. | indiſpefition, Fr.] 

| 1. Diſorder of health; tendency to 'fick- 


1 k.] The fate of being indiſputable 
__ eertainty, 

al MDISPUTTABLY, ad. from indiſputable.] 
abeip I. Without controverſy 3 certainly. 

Lf : ; Brown. 
. 2 Wihout oppoſition, . Hoewel. 


DSOLVABLE. a. [in and diſſolvable. ] 


Freſs, 8 
2 Nt to be broken; binding far ever. 


pl ul bilt, Latin, } 
I. Rcſiſtina 

n of pl um; table, 
idle 4 binding for ever; ſubſiſling fer ever, 


or 4 i To diſorder ; to diſqualify for its proper 


Decay of Piety. 


nes, Hayward. 
1. Dibnclination ; diſlike, Hooker, 
DISPUTABLE, a. [in and diſputable.] 
Lacontrovertible; inconteſtable, Rogers, 
NDISPUTTABLENESS. ſ. [from indiſput- 


l. Indiloluble; not ſeparable as to its 
Newtcn, 


= 4215 
[cer PDSSCLUBULITY. . [ indiſſulubilite, 
D French. Reſiſtance of a diſfolving power; 
2 fimneis; ſtablene ſs. Locke, 
| PDISOLUBLE, a. [indifjluble, French; 


5 ; 
* = N - a 4 . . 


\ ; « 
„ 1 2 
* 

1 N D | 


INDI'SSOLUBLENESS.' |, [Km Ban- 
be.] Indiſſoludility; FL 5; Ou 


on epa ale, 
INDISSOLUBLY. at. {trot db 
1. In a manner reſiſting all ſeparation, 

2. For ever obligatory, | 
INDISTTNCT. a. {indiftin&, French. ] 

1. Not plainly marked; confuſed? 
2. Not K diſcerning, Shakeſpeare, 
INDISTYNCTION. /. {from adi. 

1. Confuſion; uncertainty, Breton. 

2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination,  Sprarr, 
INDISTI'NCTLY, ad. [from indiſtins. ! 

1. Confuſedly; uncertainty. Newton, 
2. Without being diſtinguiſned. Brown, 
INDISTI/NCTNESS. /. [from indiftin&, ] 

Confuſion 3 uncertainty, = Werorbnm, 
INDISTURBANCR. 1 [in and difturb, ] 

Calmneſs ; freedom from diſturbance, * 
8 4. | individu, 1 ividael, 

F ren * 3 

1. Separate from others of the fame ſpecies; 

ſingle; numerically one. Prior. Wars, 

2. Undivided z not to be parted or disjoin«. 
ed. 18 Men. 
INDIVIDUA'LITY. ſ. [from individual. 

Separate or diflin& exiſtence, Arburbnor, 
INDIVIDUALLY. ad. [from indwwidual,] 

With ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence; nume- 
 rically, Hoster. 
To INDIVI/DUATE. v. a. {from indivi- 

duns, Latin.] To diſtinguiſn from others 
of the ſame ſpecies; to make fingle. 

More. 

INDIVIDUA'TION. ſ. [from individuate,] 

That which makes an individual, Wars, 
INDIVIDUTTY. J [from individuus, Lat.] 

The ftate of being an individual; ſeparate 

exiſtence. pf. 
INDIVINITY. f. [in and divinity.] Want 


of divine power, 


| rowng, 
INDIVISIBYLITY, 7 [from indiviſbte.} 


INDIVIVSIBLENESS, {\ State in which no 
more divifion can be made. Lorke. 


INDIVFSIBLE. a. {| indivifible, French. 


What cannot be broken into paris; % 
ſmall as that it cannot be ſmaller. Digby. 
INDIVFES4BLY. ad. [from idivifole.] 95 
as it cannot be divided. | 
INDO'CIBLE. 4. in and docible.] Unteach- 
able; inſuſceptible of inſtruction. 
INDO'CI1L. a. | indecile, French.] Unteach- 
able; incapable of being inſtructed. 
; | Bentliy. 
INDOCTLITY, /. | indecilit?, French.] Un- 
teachableneſs; retuſal of inſttuction. 


all ſeparation of its parts; To IN DO CTRIN ATE. v. a. [endocfriner, 
Hole. old French. ] To inſtruct; to tincture with 


Clarendon, 


INDOC- 


any ſcience gr opinion. 


' er» + PO 


IND 


INDOCTRINA'TION. . [from indefi=7: 


nate. ] 8 information. Brown. 
NDOLENCE. Zr; SR 
T'NDOLENCY. 7 Lin and doleo, Latin. ] 
1, Freedom from pain. Burnet. 
2. Lazineſs; inattention; liſtleſſneſs. 
I'NDOLENT, a. [French] ; 
1. Free from pain. | x ib 
2. Careleſs ; lazy; inattamgive ; liſtleſs. 


I'NDOLENTLY. ad, [from indolent.] 
1. With freedom from pain. 

2. Careleſly 3 lazily ; inattentively; liſt- 
_ tefly, . Addiſon, 
To INDO'W. v. &. [indotare, Latin.) To 


portion; to enrich with gifts. See Ex- 
vo W. " 
INDRA'UGHT. ſ. [in and draugbt.] 


1. An opening in the land into which the 


ſea flows, hs Raleigh. 
2. Inlet; paſſage inward. | Bacon. 
To INDRE'NCH. v. a. ¶ from drench.] To 
ſoak 3 to drown. Shakeſpeare, 
INDU/BIOUS, 4. in and dubious, } Not 

doubtful; not ſuſpecting; certain, 
SIS" Haryey. 


INDU'BITABLE. 4. [indubitalilis, Latin. 
Undoubted; unqueſtionable. Watrs, 
INDU'BITABLY. ad, [from indubitable.] 
Undoubtedly z unqueſtionably, Spratt, 
INDU'BITATE. 4. | indubitatus, Latin. ] 
Unqueſtioned; certain; evident. Wotton, 
To INDU'CE, -w. a. [induire, Fr. induco, 
Luatin.] . 
2. To perſuade; to influence to any thing. 
. | Hayward. 
2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence, 
| * 4 | Bacon, 
2. To offer by way of induction, or conſe- 
quential 1eaſoning, Breaun. 
4. To inculcate; to enforce. 
5. To cauſe extrinſically; to produce. 
Bacon. 
6. To introduce; to bring into view, 
5. To bring on; to ſuperinduce. 
| Decay of Piety. 
INDU'CEMENT. /. from induce. | Motive 
to any thing; that which allures or per- 
twares to any thing. Rogers, 
INDU'CER. . [from induce. ] A perſuader; 
one that influences. | 
7. iNDU'CT, v. a. { inductus, Latin, ] 
7. To introduce; to bring in, Sandys. 
2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a bene- 
fice, 201 Ayliffe, 
INDU'CTION, . induction, Fr. inductic, 
Latin.] ; 
1. Introduction; entrance, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Induction is when, trom ſeveral pariicu- 
lar propofitions, we inter one general. 
7 I acts. 


N To INDU'E, V. 4. 


Poe. 


INE 


23. The act or ſtate 8 

> an eccleſiaſtical 5 th | | 
NDU'CTIVE. a, {from indacf.] 

. Leading; per uafive, With My, 

2. Capable to infer or produce. 10 
Dov [induo, Latin.) 15 25 


To INDU'LGE, v. 4. indulge, ln 
1. To fondle; to favour; to pratii 10 
conceſſion. $4 . 
2, To grant not of right 1 
To IN DU L OE. v. . To be fe 
INDU'LGENCE, OBO. 
INDU'LGENCY, F /: [indulgence, Fr 
1. Fondneſs; fond kindneſs M 
+ So F b e; ; ? 
e earance; tenderneſs ; oppofte | 
© 3+ Favour granted. 
4. Grant of the 


ex 3 194». ht 
church of Rome. , 
; | Alterby 
INDU'LGENT, a. [indulzent, Freach,] 
1. Kind gentle. | 1 
2. Mild; favourable. 2 
3. Gratifying; favouring; eivin 
INDU"LGENTLY. ad. [ from indole 
Wichout ſeverity ; without cenſure, 


Hans 
INDU'LT. 5 J. Ital. and French. ] | 
INDU LTO. $ vilege or exemption, 
To INDURATE, v. n. | induro, Lati 
To grow hard; to harden. Bag 
To INDURATE, V. 4, 
Sha 


1. To make hard, 
2. To harden the mind. 
INDURA'TION. ſ. [from indurate.] 
1. The ſtate of growing hard, 
2. The aQt of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; hardneſs of heart, 
| Decay of Pi 
INDU'STRIOUS. a, [induftrius, Latin. 
1. Diligent ; laborious, Mi 
2. Debgned; done for the . | 


Bo 


++ 


INDU'STRIOUSLY. ad. from induſriag 
3- Diligentiy ; laboriouſly ; affiduoullyd 
Sbakeſp 

2. For the ſet purpoſe; mw 


INDUSTRY. f. [indufria, Latin,] 
gence; aſſiduity. Shakeſpeare. Wi 
To INE'BRIATE. v. 4. | mebris, Lau 
To intoxicate z to make drunk, Sat 
Toi INE'BRIATE. v. n, To grow dm 
to be intoxicated, *,' 1 
INEBRIA'TION. ſ. [| from incbriah 
Drunkenneſs; intuxication, 7 
INEFFABILLIT V. /. {from jnefodle.) \ 

ſpe: kableneſs. 110 

Sa 


F 


INE'FFABLE, a. [inefable, Fr. 
Lain, ] U uſpcakabie, 
| " wt 


INE 


'TFABLY, ad. [from ineffable.] In 2 
Anger not to be expreſſed. 2 
2 | rFECTIVE. 4. [ ineffeif, Fr. in an 
Lal Jive, That which can produce no ef- 
[2 in 4 ; Taylor, 
Mi, „. in and Hectual.] Un- 
| FE CTUAL. 4. [in 
] 4 * to produce its proper effect; weak; 
* 5 without power. a H 11 
3 WEECTUALLY, ad. [from inefefual.] 
5 Without effect. . 
% IrrrECTUALNESS. ſ. [from ine ectual.] 


enchy Ineffcacy ; want of power to periorm the 
oper effect. Wake, 


Mis FreFiCA'CIOUS. a. {in-ficace, Fr.] ineffi- 
dhte | ws, Latin. ] Unable to produce effects; 
2 ; wek ; feeble. : 5 
age FFFICACY, ſ. [in and efficacia, Latin. ] 


| Want of power; want of effect. 
e erke Axor. ö , {from inclegant.] Ab- 


; FLEGANCY, S ſence of beauty; want 
* ef elezance, ; 
b all IFLEGANT, 2. [inclegans, Latin. ] 

ay 


1. Not becoming; not beautiful; oppoſite 


wget | to elegant, W. o»dwwar d. 
— MY 1, Mean; deſpicable 3 contemptible, 
= O ENT. a. [in and eloquens, Lat.] 


Nat der uaſive; not oratorical. 
PT. a, [ineptus, Lat.] Unfit; uſeleſs; 
ning ; fooliſh. More, 
FEPTLY, ad. (inept, Latin, ] Triflingly; 
fooliſhly ; unfitly, More. 
EPTITUDE, /. "from ineptus, Latin. ] 
Unfitne(s, | Millins. 
EQUALITY, / [from in ægualitas, and in 
qualis, Latin. ; 
1, Difference of comparative quantity, 
Ray. 
. Unevenneſs 3 interchange of higher and 
lower parts. Newton. 
4 Diſproportion to any purpoſe ; ſtate of 
vet being adequate; -inadequateneſs, 


fir b : South, 
1 5 & Change of ſtate; unlikeneſs of a thing 
10 to iel. : Bacon, 
A &. Ditterence of rank or ſtation, MHovker, 


MARRABILITY, . [from inerrable.] Ex- 
motion from error. King Charles. 
PESRABLE. a. [in and err.] Exempt 


from errour, Hammond . 
| | ERRABLENESS, . [from eee, 
* kiemption from errour. Hammond. 


CRRABLY, ad. [from inerrable.] With 
rity from errour; infallibly, | 

ERRINGLY, ad. [in and erring.] With- 
tut errour, .  Glanwille. 
AT. a. [iners, Latin.] Dull; ſluggiſh; 


motionleſs, 
FRTLY. a0 Blackmore. 


vi, 


3 ope 
*XATION, {, [in and eſcaæ b 
abi, lee, Lat.] The 


[from inert.] Sluggiſhly; 


5 
27 
* 
4, . 
* - * 
5 
* 
wits — — 


INE'STIMABLE. a. [ineflimabilis, Latin. 1 


Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending a 
price, eyle. 


INE VIbENr. 4. [inevident, Fr. in and evi- 


dent.] Not plain; obſcure. Brown, 

INEVITABTLIITV. . [from inevitable, } 
Impoſſibility to be avoided ; certainty. 

| | Biranball. 

INE'VITABLE, 4. ¶ inevitabilis, Latin. ] 

Unavoidable; not to be eſcaped. 

| | Dryden. 


INE'VITABLY. ad. I from inevitable. 1 


Without poſſibility of eſcape. Bentley. 
INEXCU'SABLE, a. ¶ inexcuſabilis, Lat, J 
Not to be excuſed ; not tò be palliated by 
apology, - ' Swift, 
INEXCU'SABLENESS. ſ. ¶ from inexcuf- 
able.] Enormity beyond forgiveneſs or pal- 
liation, T=5 Smith, 
INEXCU'SABLY., ad. [from inzxcuſable.} 
To a degree of guilt or folly beyond ex- 
cuſe, 
INEXHA*LABLE. #. [in and exbale.] That 
which cannot evaporate, _ Brown, 
INEXHA'USTED. 4. [ia and exhbauſted.} 
Unemptied ; not poſſible to be emptied; 
unſpent. ; Dryden. 
INEXHAU'STIBLE. a. - Not to be ſpent. 
INEXTSTENT, a. [in and exiftent,] Not 
having being; not to be found in nature. 
| Boyle. 
INEXI'STENCE, . [in and exiſtence, J 


Want of being; want of exiſtence, Broome, 


INE'XOR ABLE. a. [| inexorable, Fr. inexorg- 


bilis, Lat.] Not to be intreated ; not to be 


moved hy intreaty. Rogers, 


INEXPE'DIENCE. 2 /. [in and expediency] 


INEXPE'DIENCY. F Want of fitneſs; 
want of propriety ; unſuitableneſs to time 
or places | ” Sanderſon. 
INEXPE'DIENT. a. in and expedient. ] In- 
convenient; unfit; improper. Smalridge. 
INEXPE'RIENCE. f. [| inexperience, Fr.] 
Want of experimental knowledge. Milian. 
INEXPERIENCED, a. | inexpertus, Lat.] 
Not experience. | y 
INEXPE RT. a. [inexpertus, Lat, in and 
expert, ] Unſkilful; unſkilled. Milos, 


INEXPIABLE. a. | inexpiable, F rench.] 


1. Not to be atoned. 
2, Not to be mcllified by atonement, 
| Milton, 
INE'XPIABLY. ad. [| from inexpiable.] To 
a degree beyond atonement, Roſcommen, 
INE'XPLEABLY, ad. [in andrexpho, Lat.] 
Infatiably, | Sands. 
INE XPLICABLE. a, [in and explico, Lat.] 
Incapable of being explained. Newton. 


- INE'XPLICABLY, ad. [from inexplicable.] 


In a manntr not to be explained. ' 


INEX- 
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 INEXPRE'SSIBLE. 8. [i and exp, 72 Not I'NFANTRY. G Lage 
to be told; unutterable, Stil foot pe 4 
 INEXPRE'SSIBLY, ad. [from inexpr ole. ] INF A'RCTION, L. 15 5 


a $; 
g VL oY 5 ̃ 4 m * 4 
Noc to de difintangled ; 1x to be cleared, The act of making n | 


To INE'YE. v. . [in and eye.] To inocu- with communicated qualities; to hut 
late; to propagate trees by the infition of a contagion, *' © if 
bud into a foreign ſtock, Phillips, 2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully con 


INF AMOUSNESS. 2 /. [infamia, Latin.] INFELICITY. J. [infelicitas, Latin.) | 


INFAM V. Publick reproach; happineſs; miſery; calamity. #K 
- Notoriety of bad character. King Charles, To INFER, v. 4. {infero, Latin.] | 
INFANCY. /. [infantia, Latin. ] 1. To bring; to induce, Han 
1. The firſt part of life. Hooker, 2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of 
2. Civil infancy, reaching to twenty-one. propoſition laid down as true, to dra 
3. Firſt age of any thing; beginning; ori- another as true. | 


we MG {NF 


et. foot ſoldiers of an army. hg 
| / 
" Fo adegreeor in a manner not to he utter. Stuffing 5 conflipation, bee * 
Kot „ „ Hammond. To INFA'TUATE, », a, [ifaw fe 
INEXPU"GNABLE. a. | inexpugnabilis,, and fatuus, Latin.] To firize vii on 
Lati ne Ipr ene 11 to be den by to depriye of underſtanding | wa, 
aſſault ; not fo Le ſubdued, © Ray. INFATUA'TION, {: { from Mnfrs 15 
INEXTUNGUISHABLE. a, [in and extin- act of ſtrik ing with folly ; de "7 
uo, Latin.] Unquenchable, — Grew. reaſon, nn 
INE'XTRICABLE. a. {fnextricabilic, Lat.] INFA'USTING. 7 [fro 


" Blackmore, TNFE"ASIBLE. 4. in and 1 

X TRICABLY. ad. [from inextricable.] - prafticable, fin _— le) 
To a degree of perplexity not to be diſin- To INFECT, v. a. [inf:&u, Lain] 
tangled. ' CANE ; Bentley. 1. To act upon by contagion ; to of 


FALLIBILITY. ? fe [infallibilite, F r.] gious. | ; Shateſ 
INFA'LLIBLENESS. F Inerrability ; ex- INFE'CTION, fe [infettion, Fr, inful 
_emption from errour, = Tillotſon. tin. ] Contagion ; miſchief by com 
INFA'LLIBLE. a. [i:fallible, French, ] Pri- cation. Sbaleſſe 
vileged from errour; incapable of miſtake, INFE'CTIOUS. a, [from infe&,] Con 
INFA'LLIBLY, ad. [from infallible. ous; influencing by communicated qui 
1. Without danger of deceit; with ſecu- ties. — Fe Ten 
rity from errour, Smalridge. INFE'CTIOUSLY, ad. [from ifa 
2. Certainly. _ | ' Rogers, Contagiouſly, - _ State 
Jo INFA ME. v. a, [infamo, Latin.) To INFE'CTIOUSNESS, /. [from iran 
| repreſent to diſadvantage; to defame; to The quality of being infeRious; coat 

cenſure publickly, Bacon, In h;; * MO 
I'NFAMOPUS. a. [infemis, Lat.] Publickly INFE'CTIVE, a, [from infe.] Haring 
branded with guilt; openly cenſured, quality of contagion. Sid 
I'NFAMOUSLY. ad. | from infamous. INFECU'ND. [| i-frcundus, 1 b 
1. With open reproach; with publick no- fruitful; infertile, erh 
toriety of reproach, = 6s 8 INF ECU N DIT. {. finfecunditas, Lat 
2. Shamefully z ſcandalouſly. - Dryden, Want of fertility. 


ginal, | Arbuthnot. . To offer; to produce,  Gbakeſp 
INFANGTHEF. A JOE or liberty NF ERENCE. /. { inference, French; hl 
granted unto lords of certain manors to infer, ] Concluſion drawn from pre 


1ugge any thief taken within their fee, arguments. 
1 Cowe!l, IN FE RIBELE. a. [from infer.] Deda 

J'NFANT. ſ. [infans, Latin] from premiſed grounds, 5 

1. A child from the birth to the end of the INFERIO'RITY. /. [from inferior .| 

ſeventh year, | Roſcommon, ſtate of dignity or value. Dy 

a. [In law.] A young perſon to the age INFE'RIOUR, a. [ inferier, Latin. 

of one and twenty. | 1. Lower in place. 9 x 
INFA'NTA. ſ. [Spaniſh.] A princeſs de- 2. Lower in flation or rank of mY 

icended from the royal blood of Spain, 3. Lowerin value or excellency. # | 


INFA'NTICIDE. . {infarticide, Fr. infan- - Suborginate. 7 
ticidium, Latin. ] 1 e be of Fs in- INFE'RIOUR. J. One in a lower 7398 
tants by Hered. "3g | ſtation than another. 14 : 

I'NFANTILE. 4. {infantilis, Lis] per- INFE'RNAL. 4. | inferza!, Frenc J K 

taining to an infan. erbam. liſh; tartarean. NEA . 


. 


The lunar cavftick, 
an evaporated ſolution o 

mw pa cryſtals of 7551 5 nd 
TIE, a, [infertile Fr. nfruit- 
1 A1 infecund. 


ful; not produ 3 ment of the Tongue. 


,  Fertilite from 
| TY. ſ. [infertilite, Fr. from 
wer WA want of ferti- 


EST. v. 4. [infeſto, Latin.] To ba- 
nk; to diſturb; to plague. Hocker. 
rrvrry. . [i and feſtiuity. 1 
Mournfuloeſs; want of cheerfulneſs. | 
T'STRED. 4. [in and fefter,}] Rank- 
lng; inveterate. „ 


rrUDA'TION. /. [in and feudum, Lat.] 


Al. Stones . 


to a . . 4 | 
ns one in poſſeſſion of a fee 
** 1 ö Hals Common Law, 
erl. / L zel, Latin.] An unbe- 
bakeſ ſever; a miſcreant; a pagan; one who 
4 welts Chriſtianity. Hogker, 


FIDELITY. ſ. [infdelite, French, ] 

þ Want of faith. Taylor. 
1 Diſbelief of Chriſtianity, Addiſon, 
4, Treachery 3 deceit, Spectator. 
WII TE. a, [infinitus, Latin. ©, 
1 Uabounded; boundleſs; unlimited; 
inmenſe. 5 Dennis. 


11 is hyperbolically uſed for large; 


ENITELY. ad. [from infinite, ] With- 
mt limits; without bounds; immenſely, 
KFINITENESS. ſ. [from infinite.] Im- 
waſty; boundleſſneſs; infinity, Taylor. 
FINITE'SIMAL, a. from infinite. | In- 
hnitely divided, 
F[NITIVE. a. [infinitify, Fr. infinitivus, 
lat, | In grammar, the infinitive affirms, 
it intimates the intention of affirming ; 
hut dees not do it abſolutely, Clarie, 
MINITUDE. / [ from infinite. ] 
L Infinity ; immenſity. 
1 Buundlets number. 
INIT V. /. (infinite, French. ] 
. Inmenſity; boundleſſneſs; unlimited 
daure. Raleigb. 
, Endleſs number, Arbutbnot. 
PERM. a. [infirmus, Latin. 
L Weak ; tecble; diſabled of body. 
Milton. 


H a le - 
Addijon. 


„ Week of mind; irreſolute. 

Shakeſpeare, 
4 Not table; not ſolid. South, 
INI RN. v. 4. [ infirmo, Latin, ] TS 


fe, K ken; to ſhake 3 to enfeeb] 180 
fe, Weben; to ſhake; to enfeeble, Raleigh, 
0" DTRMARY, J. ( infirmerie, French. } 


5 for the ſick, 

/ th \ * 2 7 

WT. / [infirmite, French. ] 
I. Wezkneſs of lex, age, Or temper. Rogers. 


Bacon. 


b. 2 +4 weakne's; fault, Clarenden, 
ER yh 


TW. 
INfIRuvess; / (ow E Wwiiho © 


neſs; feebleneſs, 


| IG oo 
To INFPX, v. 4. [infixus, Latin.] To drive 

ing to faſten, _ . 
To INELA ME. v. a. ¶inflammo, Latin. 


1. To kindle; to fet on fire, Sidney. . 
2. To kindle defire, - | _ Milton. 


3. To exaggerate; to aggravate. Addifene . 
4. To heat the body morbidly with ob- 
ſtructed matter, 555 , 

J To, provoke ; d ite... 
> EE NA Decay of Picty. 
6. To fire with paſſion. Milton. 
To INFLA'ME, v. n. To grow hot, angry, 

and painful by obſtructed matter. 
85 Wiſeman, 


INFLA'MER. . [from inflame.] The thing 


or perſon that inflames. Addiſon, 
INFLAMMABLTLITY, f. [from- iaflamma - 
ble.] The quality of catching fire. | 
| 4 Harvey. 
INFLA'MMABLE. a, [French.] Eaſy to 
be ſet on flame. Newton, 
INFLA'MMABLENESS, 1 [from iam 
mable.] The quality of eaſily catching 
fire. 5 


INFLAMMA'TION. . [inflanmatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of ſetting on flame. 

2. The ſtate of being in flame. 
3. [In chirurgery, 
the blood is obſtructed fo as to crowd in a 


Wilkins, | 


greater quantity 1nto any particular part, 


and gives it a greater colour and heat than 
aL” $45 Quincy. 
4. The act of exciting fervour of mind. 


Healer. 0 


INFLAMMATORVY. a. [from izflane.] 
Having the power of inflaming P 
To INFLA'TE. v. a. [inflatus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſwell with wind. Ray. 
2. To fill with the breath. Dryden. 
INFLA'TION. f. [ izflatia, Lat. from inflare. 
The ſtate of being ſwelled with wind; 
flatulence. | Arbutbuct, 
To INFLE CT. v. a. inffecto, Latin. ] 
1. To bend; to turn, . Newton. 
2. To change or vary. 
3. To vary a noun or verb in its termina- 
tions. | 
INFLE'CTION. /. [infe#io, Latin.] 
1. The act of bending or turning. 
2. Mogulation of the voice, | 
3. Variation of a noun or verb. 


| 8 Brerewwoed, 
INFLE'CTIVE. a. [from infle#.] Having 


Hale, 
H voker . 


the power of bending. Derbam. 
INFLEXIBLLITV. . [ inflexibilite 
INFLE'XIBLENESS, French. }] | 


1. Stiffneſs ; quality of reſiſting flexure, 
2. Obſtinacy; tempcr not to be bent; in- 
exdrable pertinacy, | | 


* 
ET, - 


Inflammation is When 
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INF 


ien. 4. [ French; \infleaibilis, 
1. Not to be bent or incurvated. Brown, 
2. Not to be prevailed on; inimove- 

able, | * . d | | - 
or altered. 7 atts. 


INFLICTER. / [from infis.] | 
puniſhes, overnment of the Tongue. 


INFLYCTION. / [from infi#.], | 
1. The act of uſing puniſhments, South, 


2. The puniſhment impoſed, *Rgpers, 
INFLICTIVE. a. [infiifive, Fr, from in- 
fi. ] That which impoſes a puniſh- 


ment. 


INFLUENCE. , Iinſuence, French.) 


1. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating 
upon terreſtrial bodies and affairs. Prior, 
2. Aſcendant power; power of directing 

or modifying. Sidney. Taylor, Atterbury. 


To VNFLUENCE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


To act upon with directive or impulſive 
power; to modify to any purpoſe. 
| Newton, 


INF LUENT. a. [influens, Latin.] Flowing 


in. | Arbuthnot. 
INFLUE'NTIAL. a. [from influence.] Ex- 

erting influence or power, Glanville, 
INFLUX, 7 [influxus, Latin. ] 

1. Act of flowing into any thing. Ray. 

2. Infuſion. Hale. 

3. Influence; power. | Bacon. 


 INFLU'XIOUS, 4. [from influx.] Influen- 


tick. | 


7e INFO/LD. v. a, [in and fol] To in- 
E 


volve; to inwrap to incloſe with involu- 
tions. 5 Pape. 
To INFO'LIATE. v. a. [in and folium, 
Latin.] To cover with leaves, Howel, 
To INFORM. v. a. | informo, Latin.] 


1. To animate; to actuate by vital pow- 


ers. Dryden. 
2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new know- 
ledge; to acquaint. Clarendon. 
3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate, 
To INFORM. v. n. To give intelli- 
gence. | | 
INFO'RMAL. a. [from inform. ] Irregular; 


wanting legal formality. . Shakeſpeare. 


INFORMANT, . [French,] 

1. One who gives intormation or inſtruc- 
tion, | Matts. 
2. One who exhibits an accuſation, 

INFORMATION. ſ. [ informatio, Latin. 
1. Intelligence given; inſtruction. South, 
2. Charge or accuſation exhibited, 

3. The act of informing or actuating, 


 INFO'RMIDABLE. a. 


INF 


INFO'RMER. / [from inform.) 

1. One who gives intelligence, | 950 

2. One who diſcovers offenders to th "4 

giſtrate. Dr Ehen 
Latin,] Not to be Load ng 

dreaded,” + And. 
INFO'RMITY. 7, [from infurmi. 138 

Shapelefſneſs, * hs 55 
INFO'RMOUS. a. [infirme, Pr. fe 

Latin.] Shapeleſs; of no regu fe J 
INFO RTUNATE. «a, [ 

Unhappy. - 
To INFR A'CT, V., &. [ infraduz, Lati 
1 break. | Thank 
INFRACTION. ſ. [infraftion, Fr,] 1 
act of breaking; breach; violation, 


infertunatui, 


2 0 W 
\ INFRA/NGIBLE. 4. [ia and fe 
: 5 lon 


Not to be broken, 5 
INFRE'QUENCY. , [infrequentio, Lai 
Uncommonneſs ; rarity. VS: 
INFRE'QUENT. a. [ infrequent, Lait 
Rare; uncommon. 

To INFRI'GIDATE. v. a. [in and ſrigi 
Latin, ] To chill; to make cold. 
3 18 7 B, 

To INFRINGE. v. a. [#:frings, Latin.) 
1. To violate; to break laws or © 

tracts, 
2. To deſtroy; to hinder. Wal 

INFRINGEMENT, þ { from infringl 
Breach ; violation, arend 

INFRUNGER. /. [ from infrirge.] A br 

er; a violator. 7 

INFUNDIBU'LIFORM. . | infurdibul 

and forma, Lat.] Of the ſhape of a fur 
or tundiſh. 4 

INFU/RIATE. a. [in and furia, Lat 

- Enraged; raging. Mi 

INFUSCA'TION, {. [ infuſcatus, Lati 

The act of darkening or blackening, | 

To INFU'SE. v. a.. [infuſer, Fr, inf 

Latin; ] 3 
1. To pour in; to inſtil. Dab 
2. To pour into the mind; to inſpire. 
3. To ſteep in any liquor with 2 geg 
heat. . og 
4. To tinQure to ſaturate with any 'l 
infuſed, | ba | 
5. To inſpire with, _ Sbala ße 

INFU'SIBLE. a. from infuſe. ] | 

I. Poſſible to be infuſed, Home 
2. Incapable of diſſolution; not fab 
not to be melted, br 

INFU'SION, /. [infu/fon, French; # 

Latin. ] 3 

1. The act of pouring in; 1 

2. The act of pcuring into the mind 
| Jpiration, | Haber. 1 * 


FI 


ING 


without boiling · : oy” 
The liquor made by infuſion. acon. 


"Eftr 1 sl. 4. from infuſe. ] £ Having the 

_ of infuhon, or being infuſed. 

ot ty t | 17 homſon. 
„ and gate.]. Entrance; 

55 GATE. / 05, 00.0 8 Spenſer. 


va rox. ſ. Iingannare. Italian. ] 
Cheat; fraud deception 3 juggle 3 delu- 
1 re. oon. 
WT HERING. ſh [in and gatkering-] 
The a& of getting in the har ve 5 A 
es ces, ſignifies a 
IG, in the names of places, | 
3. f . Gibſon, 
S NGEMINATE. v. @. [ingemino, Lat.] 
double; to repeat. endo! 
CEMINA'TION. J. Lin and geminatio, 
Latin, Repetition; reduplication. 
that eenetates. See ENGENDER. 
GENERABLE. a. {in and generate. ] 
Not to be produced or brought into be- 
M. 
WENERATE. K .. [ ingeeratus, Lat.] 


KGENER ATED. | 
55 x. loborn; innate; inbred. Motton. 
F 1 Unbegotten. _ Brown, 


ECENIOUS. &@. [ ingenioſus, Latin, ] b 
V Witty; inventive; poſſeſſed ot genius. 


Clare „ Mental; intellectual. Shakeſpeare. 
N. Jer viousLV. ad. | from ingeniaus.] 

Al Witily ; ſubtily. i Temple. 
tbl (CENIOUSNESS. ſ. [from ingenious. ] 


Wittinels ; ſubtilty. Boyle. 
E VITE. a, [ingenitus, Lat.] Innate; 
inborn; native; ingenerate. South, 
INGENUITY, /. [from ingenuous.] 

. Openneſs; fairneſs; candour; freedom 
fom diſſimulation. Wotton. Donne. 
From ingenious, ] Wit; invention; 
eus; ſobtilty; acuteneſs. South, 


f a fugt 


va GENUOUS. a, [ingenuus, Latin. ] 
ſpire Open; fair; candid; generous ; noble, 
: Locke. 
1 a ce = 

2, Freeborn 3 not of ſervile extraction. 


: King Charles, 
IGENUOUSLY, od, from ingenuous,] 
Openly; fairly; candidſy; generouſly, 
PLENUOUSNESS, .. | from ingenuous. ] 
Hendel; fairneis; candour. 

FEN. / [ingenizm, Lat.] Genius; wit, 


„NE Sr. v. a. [ingeſtus, Latin.] To 
Bow into the ſtomach. rown, 
WGESTION, . [ from mgefs. |] The a& of 
Wing into the ſtomach. Harvey. 


mind; MLO RIOUs. a. © | inglorius, Latin, ] 
Clare Vid of honour ; 


mean; without glory. 


The act of fteeping any thing in moiſ- | 


Brown, . 


Clarendon, _ 


CENDERER, /. [from ingender.] He 


of in uſe. Boyle. 


15 Hebel. ö 


1 N 1 : 


INSLO'RIOUSLY. 4. [from inglorias;] 


With ignominy. ; Pope. 
INGOT. J. [lingot, French.] A maſs of 


metal. ..... Dryden, 
7 INGRA'FF, v. a. [in and graff.] 2 25 = 
1. To propagate trees by inſition. May. 
2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the 
ſtock of another. 127 
3. To plant any thing not native. 


4. To fix deep; to ſettle. Footer. 
IN GRAF TMEN T. /, [from ingraft.] 

1. The act of ingrafting. 

2. The ſprig ingrafted. 3 
„ JF 7. 40 1 
INGRA'TEFUL. © a, Lingratus, Latin.} FR 
1. Ungrateful; unthankful. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Unpleaſing to the ſenſe, Bacon. 
To IN GRA TIATE. v. a, [in and gratia, 

Latin.] To put in favour; to recommend 
to kindneſs, . g 


INGRA'TITUDE. / [ingratitude, Fr. h 


and gratitude.] Retribution of evil for 
good; unthankfulneſs. Depden. 
INGRE'DIENT. /. [ ingredient, French; in- 
grediens, Laid Component part of a 
body, conſiſting of different materials, 
| | Milton, 
I'NGRESS, ſ. [ingres, French; ingreſſus, 
Latin. ] Entrance; power of entrance. 


| OR” Arbutbnot. 
INGRE'SSION, ſ. [ingreſſio, Lat.] The act 
of entering. Digby. 


I'NGUINAL. a. [ inguinal, French; ingu- 
en, Latin.] Belonging to the groin. 


| Arbutbnot. 

To IN GULF. v. a. [in and gfe] : e 
1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt profundity. 

| Milton 

2. To 5 a gulf. Hayward. 

To INGURGITATE. v. 4. ingurgito, 

Latin,] To ſwallow. Dies. 


INGURGITA'”TION, /. ſrom ingurgitate.] 
Voracity. : - | 

INGU'ST ABLE. a. [in and guſ/o, Lat.] Not 

perceptible by the taſte. - _ Brown. 
INHA'BILE. 4. {inbabilis, Latin.] Unfteil- 

ful; unready; unfit; unqualified. c 
To INHA'BIT. v. a. [habito, Latin,] To 
duell in; to hold as a dweller. ſalab. 
To INHACBIT. v. 2. To dwell; to live. 
INHA'BIT ABLE. a. | from inbabit.] 

1, Capable of affording habitation, Locke. 


2. | Iniabitable, French, | Incapable af | 
e. 


inhabitants; uninhabitab Shakeſpeare. 8 
INHA'BITANCE. /, [ trom inhabit, } Re- 
ſidence of dwellers, PEE Carew, 
INHA'BITANT. {. | from inbabit.] Dwel- 
ler; one Is lives in a place, 


INHABITA”TION. /. [from inhabit, ] | 
1. Abode; place of dwelling: | 
3T 3 Milton, 
: : 2. The 
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; 2 tf , ' 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with - INHO SPITABLENESS, 
3. 9 of inhabitants. Brown. © INHU'MAN. a, [inhumain, Fr. ; 
iA : 


To INHALE. v. 4. [inbaſo, Latin,] To INHUMA'NITY, £ Th eg 


' ceflion. Carew, or any other proper matter, to ſhew t| 
/ INHE'RIT ANCE. /. [from inberit.]  _ ſhapes and ramifications, Yai 
1. Patrimony; hereditary poſſeſſion, INIMITABILITY. /. [from ininital 
= . Million. Incapacity to be imitated, Na 
2. In Shakeſpeare, poſſeſſion. INIMITABLE. a. | inimitabilis, Lat.] 
3. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary bove imitation ; not to be copied, 
right. 3 „ Der 
INHE'RITOR. /. [from inberit.] An heir; INI'MITABLY, ad. [from ininitable,] 
one who receives by ſucceſſion, Bacon, a manner not to be imitated; to a d 


 INHERITRESS. ſ. [from' inberitor.] An of excellence above imitation, 


op INHERSE. v. a. ſin and berſe, | To 2. In Shakeſpeare, to join. 


T INHV/BIT. v. 8. [inbibeo, Latin; inbiber, INITIAL. a, | initial, French; ini 
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To INHOLD. . a. [in and bold, ] To have ate.] The act of entering of a new 
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dwellings; Rate of being inhabited. INHOSPITA'LITY. : 1 19 i 
—_ | = - Raleigh. © hoſpitality z want of court fy ] Fog 


HUE 


ITER. /. * 22 inbabit.] One that Latin. Barbarous; ſavage j cruel; 


| inhabits; a dweller. Brown. compaſſionate, 


"draw in with air; to deſire. Arbuthnot, Cruelty; ſavageneſs : 
INHARMO'NIOUS, 3. [in and harmonious. ] | 10 | eras . 
Unmufical; not ſweet of found, Felton. INHU'MANLY, ad. [from N. 1 
To INHERE. v. n. [inbe@reo, Latin. ] To vagely ; cruelly; barbarouſly, * 
exiſt in ſomething elle. ene. To I'NHUMATE, Z v. a. [inhune, 

INHE'RENT. a. [inberent, French; inbæ- To INHU'ME, bums, Latin, 
rens, Lat.] Exiſting in ſomething elſe, ſo bury; to inter. „„ 
as to be inleparable from it; innate; in- To INIE CT. v. a, Iinjecbus, Latin.“ 


born. | Sevift, 1. To throw in; to dart in. Cs 
To INHERIT. v. a. [enberiter, French. ] 2. To throw up; to caſt up. | 
1. To receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. - INJE'CTION. ſ. | inje&;, Latin,] 
* | .  Mddiſen, 1. The act of caſting in. BY 


2. To poſſeſs; to obtain poſſeſſion of, 2. Any medicine made to be injefted 

©} Shakeſpeare, ſyringe, or any other inſtrument, int 
INHE'RITABLE. a. from inberit.] Tranſ- part of the body. eh 

miſſible by inheritance; obtainable by ſuc- 3. The act of filling the veſſels with u 


©" heireſs. | Bacon. To INIOIN. v. 4. [enjoindre, French. 
INHE'RITRIX., ſ. [from inberitor.] An ' 1. To command; to enforce by authan 
heireſs. : \ Shakeſpeare, See Ex JIOIx. Mi 


incloſe in a funeral monument, * INV'QUITOUS. a. [inique, Fr. from iii 
$ + | | Shakeſpeare, * ty.} Unjuſt ; wicked, 
INHE'SION. ſ. [inbezfo, Latin.] Inbe- INV QUITY, .. [iniquitas, Latin. 

rence; the ſtate of exiſting in ſomething 1. Injuſtice; unreaſonableneſs. Smaii 
_ elſe. 2. Wickedneſs; crime, Ea 


French. in.] | 8 
1. To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs; to 1. Placed at the beginning. 
check. Bentley. 2. Incipient; not complete. Hi 


2. To prohibit; to forbid, Clarendon, To INUTIATE. v. 4. [initier, French; 
INHIBITION, /. [izbibitien, Fr. inbibitio, tio, Latin.] To enter; to inſtruct in 
Latin. | rudiments of an art. 
1. Prohibition; embargo. To INI TIATE. v. n. To do the firſt p 
Government of the Tongue. to perform the firſt rite. 

2. [In law.] Inbibiticn is a writ to forbid INIT'TIATE. a, [initie, Fr. init an, 
a judge from farther proceeding in the Unpractiſed. 3 Shake) | 
cauſe depending before him. Coxvel, "INITIATION. . Tinitiatis, Lat. from 1 


inherent ; to contain in itſelf, Raleigh, into any art or ſtate, * 

INHO'SPITABLE. a. [in and boſpitable.) INJUCU/NDITY, J. [in and Ju 
Affording no kindneſs nor entertainment Unpleaſantnels. n 
to ſtrangers. Dryden. IN IU DICABLE. @. lin and judico, Lal 

'INHO'SPITABLY. ad. [from inbeſpiiable.] Not cognizable by a judge. 3 


Unkindly to ſtrangers. Milton. 1 


INL 


; m of law. _ 0 

: elo [in and judicious. ] Void 

; indgmeat 3 wanting judgment. 

as hw 

in udicious. 

ICJOUSLY, ad. [from 17% 

With ill judgment 3 not Wiſely. | Broome. 

MNCTION. /. from injoin 3 injunct᷑us, 
; ommand z order; pre- 


25 8 | Shakeſpeare. 
% wa law.] Tnjun#ion is an interlocutory 
we, | ere out of the chancery. Convel. 
in.] INJURE. v. 4. [ injurier, French. ] 


i. To hurt unjuſtly 3 to miſchief 3 
bone ffect with any Ebene . 
: to ane ) - 
Io mT Milton. 
JJURER, J. [from To injure, ] He that 
hun another unjuſtly. | Ben Jobnſon. 
[U'RIOUS, 4. [injurius, Latin. ] ; 
1. Unjuſt; invafive of another's rights. 


> . Guilty of wrong or 1727 Fs Milton, 
i {chieyous; unjuſtly hurtful, 
n Tubeſon. 
i gory; contumelious; reproach- 
I 8 ry; : par 


]URIOUSLY. ad. | from injurious. ] 
Wronzfully 3 burtfully with injuſtice. 

VRIOUSNESS, /. [ from injurious. ] 
Quiity of being injurious. Xing Charles, 


able, NJURY, . [ injuria, Litin, ] 
0 ad 1, Hurt without juſtice. Hayward, 
1. Miſchief 5 detriment. Matti. 
4. Annoyance. Mortimer, 


. Contumelicus language; reproachful ap- 
pllation, Bacon, 
JUSTICE, f. Iigjuſtice, French; injuſti- 
ta, Latin] Iniguity; wrong. Swift, 
M. J. ſinchioftro, Italian, ] 

. The black liquor with which men 
write, 

. Iris uſed for any liquor with which 
they write: as, red ink; green ink. 

LNK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To black 
ir db with ink. 

PXHORN, /. ¶ in and Horn.] A portable 
| alt tor the inſtruments ot writing, com- 
monly made of horn, 
WIE. /. A kind of narrow fillet; a 
tape. : Gay. 
PLING, J. Hint; whiſper; intima- 
don. Clarendon, 


tus, 
hakeſpt 
from 
ew 

Han 
veund! 


Wakes ink. 
KY, 2. [from ink.] 

I, Ccnſiſting of ink. Shakeſpeare, 
. Reſembling ink. Hoyle. 
I, Black as ink. Shakeſpeare. 
WAND, a. [in and land.] Interiour ; ly- 


0, Latl 


1 LAND, /. Irteriour or midland parts, | 


S bakeſpeare, 


INKMAKER, J. [int and maker, } He who 


W remote from the fea, Soft. 


I'NLANDER, /. [from ialand.] Dweſter re- 
mote from the ſea. Brown. 
To INLA'PIDATE. v. a. [in and lapids.} 
Latin. ] To turn to lone, Baces, 


To INLA V. v. a, [in and lay. ] 


1. To diverſify with different bodies in- 
ſerted into the ground or ſubſtratum. 

| . 2 Cafe 

2. To make variety by being inſerted into 

bodies; to variegate. J on. 

INLA'Y, ſ. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid 3 


matter cut to be inlaid. Milton. 
To INLA'W, v. a. ſin and law.] To clear 
of outlawry or attainder, - Bacon. 
INLET. /. [in and tet.] Paſſage; place of 
ingreſs; entrance. | Norton. 
I'NLY. 4. [from in.] Intertour; internal 3 
ſecret. - © Shakeſpeare: 


I'NLY, ad. Internally; within; ſecretly 
in the heart, Milton. Dryden. 

I'NMATE. ſ. [ir and mate.] Inmates are 
thoſe that be admitted to dwell for their 
money jointly with another man. 


I'NMOST. a. [from in.] Deepeſt within; 
remoteſt from the ſurface. Shakeſpeare. 
INN, 4 [inn, Saxon, a chamber.  _ 

I. A houſe of entertainment for travel- 


lers, 
2. A houſe where ſtudents are hoarded and 
taught, Shakeſpeare. 
To INN. v. n. [from the noun.] To take 
up temporary lodging. Denne. 
To INN. v. a. To houſe; to put under co- 
_ Shakeſpeare, 


INNA'TE. 8 a. ¶ inne, Fr. innatus, Lat] 


INNA“TED. Inborn; ingenerate; na- 

tural ; not tuperadded 3 not adſcititious. 

| Howet, 

INN A*TENESS. ſ. [from innate.] The qua- 
lity of being innate, | 

INNA'VIGABLE. a. [innawigabilis, Lat.] 


Not to be paſſed by failing. Dryden. 
INNER. a. {from ix. ] Interiour; not out- 
ward. | Spenſer. 
I'NNERMOST, @. [from inner.] Remoteſt 
from the outward part, Newton 


INNHO'LDER. J. {inn and bald. A wan 


who keeps an inn. 


I'NNINGS. J. Lands recovered from the 


ſea. | : Ainſworth, 
INNKE'EPER, ſ. [inn and keeper. ] One 
who keeps Jodgings and proviſions for en- 
tertainment of travellers. Tay!:r. 
TN fe [innocentia, Latin.] 
1. Purity from injurious actions, untaint- 
ed integrity. Tillotſon, 
2. Freedom from gui't inputed, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Harmleſſneſs; innoxiouſneſs, Burner, 
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INO 


4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome 
degree of weakneſs. Sbaleſpeare. 
FNNOCENT. a. [ innocens, Latin. ] 

x. Pure from miſchief. ' Milton, 
2. Free from any particular guilt, 
. Dryden, 

. Unburtful; harmleſs in effects. Pope. 

NOCENT. /. 8 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 3 

Spenſer, 

2. A natural; an idiot, Hooker, 

TNNOCENTLY. ad. [from innocent. 

1. Without guilt. 4 Soutb. 

2. With ſimplicity; with ſillineſs or im- 

prudence. | | ES 

3. Without hurt, „ _ Conpley, 

INNO cUous. a, [ innocuus, Latin, ] Harm- 
leſs in effects. f Grew. 
INNO/CUOUSLY. ad. [from innocuous, ] 
Without miſchievous effects. Brown, 
INNO CUOUSNESS. ſ. [from innocuous, ] 


HFarmleſſneſs. "% ff 


To INNOVATE. v. a. [innovo, Latin 

1. To bring in ſomething not known be- 
fore. | Bacon, 

2. To change by introducing novelties, 
INNOV A*'TION. ſ. {innovation, French, ] 
Change by the introduction of novelty. 
INNOVA'TOR. ſ. [innovateur, French.] 

1. An introduction of novelties. Bacon. 

2. One that makes changes by introducing 

novelties. South, 
INNO/XIOUS. a. [innoxius, Latin. ] 

1. Free from miſchievous effects. Dighy, 


2. Pure from crimes. Pepe, 
INNO'XIOUSLY. ad. [from innoxicus.] 
Harmleſly. Brown, 


INNO'XIOUSNESS. ſ. [from innoxious, ] 
HFarmleſſneſs. 
INNUE NDO. f. [ innuendo, from innuo, 
Latin.] An oblique hint. Swift. 
INNU'MERABLE. a. | innumerabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be counted for multitude, 
: Milton, 
INNU'MERABLY. ad. | from innumerable. ] 
Without number, 
INNU'MEROUS. a. [innumerus, Latin.] 
Tos many to be counted. ä Pope, 
To INO'CULATE. v. a. [inoculo, in and 
oculus, Latin. ] | | 
1. To propagate any plant by inſerting its 
bud into another ftock, May. 
2. To yield a bud to another ſtock. 
Clea veland. 
INOCULA'”TION. ſ. [inocilatio, Latin. 
1. Inoculation is practiſed upon all ſorts of 
ſtone-fruit, and upon oranges and jaſ- 
mines. | 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmall- 
pox, by infuſion of the matter from ripened 
* into the veins of the uninfected. 


Ruincy, 


harm, * . 
INOFFE'NSIVENESS. ,. [from infant pu 

Harmleſſneſs. Fl om fork 0 
INOF F FVCIOUS, a. [in and officiom,] | in. 

civil ; not attentive to the àchν U! 


' INOPPORTU'NE, 4. [ inopportunus, 


INOCULA'TOR; / Tm; 
3 pri the incculatn; 


2. One who Pfopagates the fal r 


inoculation. 


; | ; * 
INO'DOROUS, 7 [ inodor Pris d po 
8 « & ous, Latz UIN 
ing ſeent; not affecting . a 8 2 


INOFFE'NSIVE, 4. [in and ff 
F no Cond, on Yoo, 
tion. 5 | Landal; giving may 90 
2. Giving no pain; caufin no ads. 
3. 8 horleſs; * Soong * 
4. Unembarraſſed; without ; 
ſtruction. e W 

INOFFE'NSIVELY. ad. [from infix 


Without appearance of harm; with 


of others. 
INO'PINATE. 4. [inopinatus, Lat, ing 
French. ] Not expected. 


Unſeaſonable; inconvenient, - 
INO'RDINACY. /. from inordinate.] 
regularity ; diſorder. Gov, of the Tong 
INO'RDINATE. a. [in and ordinatu, Li 
Irregular ; diſorderly deviatingfromrig 
INORDINATELV. ad. [from india 
Irregularly ; not rightly, 
INO*'RDINATENESS, /. [from inordin 
Want of regularity ; intemperance of 
kind. - | 
INORDINA'TION. /. [from inw4ira 
Irregularity; deviation from right, 


INORGA'NICAL, 4. [in and gan 
Void of organs or inſtrumental parts, 


To INOY'SCULATE, v. n. [in and 
Latin.] To unite by appoſition or 6 
tact, 

INOSCULA”TION, . Ln inoſcuia 
Union by conjunction of the extremitic 

IN e. [enqueſte, Fr. ingujſtis 
1. Judicial enquity e 

» terd 

2. [In law.] The inqueſt of jurors, ot 
jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all cal 
both civil and criminal, in our tes 
in civil cauſes, after proof made on eit 

fide, ſo much as each part thinks p00 
the doubt be in the fad, it 1 referred 
the diſcretion of twelve indifferent 9 
and as they bring in their verdict, 
judgment paſſes : for the judge faith, | 
jury finds the fact thus: then 18 * 
thus, and ſo we judge. 4 


3. Enduiry; ſearch; ſtudy. wel 


INS 


furded ſtate; want of quiet; attack on 


INQUINATE. v. 4. [inquino, Latin. ] 


af Brawn. 
; to corrupt. 8 

1 Lion. ſ. Linguinatio, Latin. ] 
JV prruption 3 pollution. Bacon. 


MWIRABLE, a. [from inguire.] That 
F hich inquifition or inqueſt may be 


de, | , 
NQUIRE. v. n, [inquiro, Latin. 


lar curioſity on any occaſions Swift. 
To make examination, Dryden. 
INQUIRE, v. 4. To aſk about ; to ſeek 
it: 25, be inquired the way. 
WIRER, /. [from inquire. ] __ 
"Searcher; examiner 3 one curious and 
poutfitive, Locke. 
ne who interrogates; one who queſ- 
bans, 
WIRY, / [from inquire. ] L 
; Interrogation 3 ſearch by queſtion, 
Acts. 
\, Examination 3 ſearch, Locke, 
QUISI TION. /. [inguifitio, Latin, ] 
Judicial inquiry. Taylor. Southern, 
k, Examination 3 diſcuſſion, Eſther. 
b, [in law.] A manner of proceeding in 
matters criminal, by the offige of the 
dudpe, N 
The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries 
hubje&t to the pope for the detection of he- 
ty, Corbet. 
QISITIVE, a. [irguiſitus, Latin. ] Cu- 
nous; buſy in ſearch; active to pry into 
n thing, Watts. 
QUTSITIVELY. ad. from irguiſitive.] 
With curioſity; with narrow ſcrutiny, 
UISITIVENESS, /. [from inguifitive.] 
Curolity; diligence to pry into things hid- 
len, | Sidney, South, 
UISITOR. [. [inguifitor, Latin. ] 


parts, 


" þ Une who examines judicially. 
or © 

Dryden, 
WA : n officer in the popiſh courts of inqui- 
ki MRA II. v. a, [in and rail.] To in- 
2 we with rai's, Hooker, Gay. 
A8 Moa. /. [in and road.] Incurſion ſud- 


{ nd deſultory invaſion. Clarenden. 
Ga NABLE. a. in ſanabilis, Latin.] In- 
uradle; irremedlable. : 


ors, of 
all call 
ur real 
on eit 
$ Food 
eferred 


ko be ſatisßjied. 


MUneſs not to be appeaſed, 


To ak queſtions ; 10 make ſearch; to _ 


SANE, a. [inſanus, Latin. ] Mad; mak- 
tg mad, Sbakeſpeare, 
| A TIABLE, a, [ inſatiabilis, Latin.] 

dec beyond meaſure z greedy ſo as not IN SEMINA“TION. ſe | inſemination, Fr.] 


King Charles, INSE'NSATE, 4. {inſen/ato, Italian. ] Stu- 


reroDE. J. Ligand, French,} INSA'TIABLY, ad. [from inſatioble,] With. 


greedineſs not to be appeaĩed. South. 


Wotton, INSA'TIATE. a, r Latin, ] Greedy 


ſo as not to be ſatisfied, Phillips. 


INSATISFA'CTION./. [in and ſatisfaSion.] 


Diſcontent ; unſatisfied ſtate, Bacon. 


INSA"TURABLE, 6. [inſaturabilis, Latin. 


Not to be glutted 3 not to be filled. 


To INSCRTBE. v. 4. [inſcribo, Latin.] 


1, To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to ſomething written on a monu- 
ment. | | P 

2. To mark any thing with writing. 

3. To aſſign to a patron without a formal 
dedication, Diyden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. 

| - Creech 


INSCRIPTION. /. [inſeription, French. 


I, Something written or engraved. 

| | | Dryden, 
2. Title, 3 | Brown, 
3. Conſignment of a book to a patron with- 
out a formal dedication. 


INSCRU'TABLE. 4. [inſcrutabilis, Latin. ] 


Unſearchable; not to be traced out by in- 
- quiry or ſtudy, - .  Sandys, 
To INSCU'LP..-w. a. ¶ inſculps, Latin, ] To 


engrave z to cut, | * - andy 
INSCU”'LPTURE. ſ. [from in and ſc 8 
Any thing engraved, Brown, 


To-INSE"AM. v. @s [in and ſeam.] To im- 
preſs or mi:rk by ſeam or cicatrix, Pope. 

I'NSECT. ſ. [inſe#a, Latin.] 

1. Inſects are ſo called from a ſeparation in 
the middle of their bodies, whereby they 


are cut into two parts, which are joined to- 


gether by a ſmall ligature, as we-ſee in 


waſps and common flies. Locke, 
2. Any thing ſmall or coatemptible, 
Thomſon, 


INSECTATOR. ſ. [from inſeFor, Latin.] 
One that perſecutes or haraſſes with pur- 
ſuit, 

INSE'CTILE. 4. [from inſe.] Having the 
nature of inſets, 85 Bacon. 

IN SECTOLOGER. . [inſe# and 87. 
One who ſtudies or deſcribes inſects. 

Derbam. 

INSECU RE. a. ſin and ſecure.] 
1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety, 

2. Not ſafe, ; 

INSECU'RITY. /, [in and ſecurity.] _ 

1. Uncertainty ; want of reaſonable con- 
fidence. Brown, 
2. Want of ſafety 3 danger; hazard. 


Hammond. 
The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground, 


PA TIABLENESS. / [from inſatiable.] INSECU'TION. f. C inſecution, French, ] 


Purſuit, Not ig uſe. . Chapman, 
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| pie; wanting thought; wanting ſenfibi-- 
INSENSIBILITY. /. [inſenſbilite; Freoch.] 
Wr 


- x. Inability to perceive. lanwille, 
2. Stupidity 3 dulnefs of mental percep- 
4 tion. . , 


' 2. Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe, - 
INSE'NSIBLE. a, ¶ inſenſible, French. 
1. Imperceptible; not diſcoverable by the 


ſenfes. Newton, 
2. Slowly gradual. ' Dryden. 
3. Void of feeling either mental or corpo- 
ral. | Milton. 


4. Void of emotion or affection. Dryden. 


| INSE'NSIBLENESS. /. [from inſenfible.] 


Abfence of perception; inability to per- 
. ceive. Ray, 
NSE NSIBLV. ad. [from inſenfible.] | 

x. Imperceptibly; in ſuch a manner as is 


nat diſcovered by the ſenſes. Addiſon, 
2. By flow degrees, Sift. 


3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe. 
INSFPARAETLIT V. 5 . [ from inſepara- 
INSE'PARABLENESS. & ble. ] The qua- 

lity of being ſuch as cannot be ſevered or 


e#1vided. Locke, | 


INSE'PARABLE. a. [#ſeparable, French; 
infeparabilis, Latin. ] Not to be disjointed 


united ſo as not to be parted. Bacon. 
INSE'PARABLY. ad. [from i ſeparable.] 
With indiſſoluble union. Bentley. 


To INSERT. v. a. ¶ inſerer, French; inſero, 
inſertum, Latin. ] To place in or amongſt 
other things. Stilling fleet, 

ENSE'RTION. f. [imſertion, French.] 


2. The act of placing any thing in or a- 


mong other matter. Arbuthnot, 
2. The thing inſerted, Broome, 

Ts INSE'RVE. v. a. [infervio, Latin. ] To 
be of uſe to an end, 

INSE'RVIENT. 3. ¶ inſerviens, Lat.] Con- 
ducrve ; of uſe to an end. | 

7 INSHE'LL. v. 4. [in and ſpell.] To hide 
in a ſhell. : Shakeſpeare, 


TO INSRUYP, v. 2. [in and ſbip.] To ſhut 


ina ſhio; to ftow; to embark. Shakeſpeare. 
Te INSHRYNE, v. @. [in and forine.] To 
zncloſe in a ſhrine or precious caſe. Milton. 


INSIDE. J fin and fide.] Interiour part; 


part within, Addiſon, 

INSIDIA'TOR. ,. [Latin.] One who lies 
In wait, 

INSIU'DIOUS. a. | infidieux, French; inſidio- 
, Latin.] Sly; circumventive; dili- 
gent to entrap; treacherous. Atterbury. 

INSIDIOUSLY. ad. | from :/idious. In a 
fly and treacherous manner; with malici- 
ous artifice, Government of the Tongue, 

YNSIGHT. ſ. [iaſcht, Dutch. ] Inſpection; 
deep view; knowledge of the interiour 
parts. Sidney. 


INSIGNTFICANCE, 9 „ o.. 
INSIGNIFICANCY. "Ml. "Jan 


French 
T. Want of mean — * 5 ip pe! 
2. Die ene 41 9 QT 
INSIGNIFICANT, a. [i ans T 


void of Fgniße 
Ss. * Black : 
U ; i 
| hg . wanting weight; in 
INSIONTfICANTLY. 
. LY. ad. [from 
. —— meaning. 
2. Without importance or effect. 
INSINCE RE. a. [infixcerus, Latin.] 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty; þ 
ſembling ; unfaithful. | 1 
2. Not found; corrupted, © | P 
INSINCE'RITY, /. [from infueee.] W 
of truth or fidelity, Bri 
To INSYNEW. v. a. [in and finew.] 
ſtrengthen; to confirm, _ Sbakeſped 
INSINUANT, a, [French,] Haing | 
power to gain favour, _—_ 
To INSUNUATE. v. 4. [infinuer, Frad 
inſinuo, Latin, ] n | 
1. To introduce any thing gently, 
Wed 
2. To puſh gently into notice: commer 
with the reciprocal pronoun. Clarnd 
3. To hint; to impart indireQly, Sw 
4. To inſtill ; to infuſe gently, 
To INSI'NUATE, v. n. 
1. To wheedle; to gain on the aff:tiq 


| ONO EY meaning ; 


; $& 'M 
infipnl 


by gentle degrees, Skahkeſped 

2. To ſteal into imperceptibly; to dec * 
veyed inſenſibly. Lara * 
3. To enfold; to wreath; to wind. 1) 


: Mal 
INSINU ACTION. |, [ infinuatio, Latin. 
power of pleaſing or ſtealing upon the 


fections. Claren * 
INSI'NUATIVE, 3. [ from infiruate.] St \o 
ing on the affections. Gov. of the Tang W 
INSINUA'TOR, f. [infinuator, Latin.) . 


that inſinuates. Ainſws 
INSFPID. a. [infpidus, Latin.] 
1. Without taſte ; without power of 
fecting the organs of guſt, Fly 
2. Without ſpirit ; without pathos; f 
dull; heavy. Dl 
INSIPFDITY. 7 ; . 2, | 
INSI'PIDN Ess. f fe Liaſpidit French. 
1. Want of taſte. 
2. Want of life or ſpirit. Pg 
INSI'PIDLY. ag. [from in/ipid.] Wild 
taſte; dully. | = 
INSI'PIENCE. g. [ infipientia, Latin] F 
ly; want of underſtanding. _. 
To INSIST. v. . {infftcr, French; 1% 
Latin. | 
1. To ſtand or reſt upon. a R 


7 


1s 


terms or aſſertions ; 
Vet to recede from term 
- perbit in. Shakeſpeare. 


| 1 upon in diſcourſe. . EO 
4 nn Decay of Pitty, 
nico er STENT. 2. [inſftens, Latin. ] Refting 
C:znifi won any thing. : = Weitton. 
lachn ker TIENCY, / Lia and ſitio, Latin. ] Ex- 
it; i on from thirſt. „ ri1ens OO 
0 | TION, . Liaſctio, Latin.] The inſer- 


bon or ingralfment of one branch into 2 
f 5 „ 
Si TURE. ſ. [from inf. This word 
lems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify conſtancy or 
egnlarity. 2 

Reva RE. v. c. [in and ſnare. ] 

. To intrap; to catch in a trap, gin, or 


P. ſnare ; to inveigle. . res 
IN 1 To intangle in difficulties or perplexi- 
Brag ties. N * 
w.] Na RER. ſ. [from ihſnare.] He that 
ckeſpeg inſnares. is 
ving 4 ROCLABLE. 2. [iſociable, French. ] 
3 1 Averſe from converſation. Shakeſpeare. 


4 laczpable of connexion or union. 

8 Witton, 
SOBRIETY. ſ. [in and ſobriery,] Drunk- 
mes; want of ſobriety, 


the ſan. | 
SOLA'TION, 6 [infolation, French. ] Ex- 
poſition to the ſun. 5 Beroun. 


ome LINSOLATE. v. a. | inſolo, Latin.] To 
0 . in in the ſun; to expoſe to the action of 
„ In n 


affect ET J. A Fr. inſolen- 
vo Vol EN CV. § tia, Latin.] Pride ex- 


ned in contemptuous and overbcaring 


xt treatment of others; petulant contempt, 
9 JINSOLENCE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


To inſult, King Charles. 


* Contemptuous of others; haughty; over- 
5 | ke tearing, Atterbury. 
13 WOLENTLY. ad. [inſolenter, Latin. ] 
A 11 With contempt of others; haughtily; 
= . le. 


SO LVABLE. a. ¶ inſolvable, F regch. | 


er of a Not to be ſolved ; not to be cleared; un- 
eee; ſuch as admits of no ſolution, 


Cexplicatior,, Watts, 
2. That cannot be paid, = 
PO LUBLE. a, (inſoluble, French,] * 
l. Not to be cleared; not to be reſolved, 
. Not to be diſſolved or ſeparated, © + 
5 Arbutbnot᷑. 
ULVENT, 4. [ia and ſelvo, Lat.] Un- 
le to pay, Smart, 
POLY ENCY. J {from inſolvent.] Ina- 
ae do pay debts. N 
"4 CH, cory, [in fo much.] So that; 
— a degree that. Addiſon, 
10 755 . a. [ inſpicio, inſpectum, 
- TG into by way of examination, 


* 


ecay of Piety. 


SOLENT. a. | inſolent, Fr. inſolens, Lat.] 


IN 8 


INSPE'CTION. f. [inſpe&ion, French 5 in- 
ſpeckio, Latin. ] „ 
1. Prying examination; narrow and cloſe 
ſurvey. r South, 
2. Superintendencez preſiding care, 


INSPECTOR. /. [ Latin.] | A 
1. A prying examiner, Den bam. 
2. A ſuperintendent, Watts. 


INSPE*'RSION. ſ. [in ' Latin.].. A 
ſprinkling, ＋ Unions gy | 


To INSPHE'RE, v. 4. [is and ſpbere.] To 


place in an orb or ſphere. Milton. 
INSPY/RABLE. a. | from inſpire.] Which 
may be drawn in with the breath, _ 
4 | gs,” EE 
INSPIRATION, f. [from inſpire. 
1. The act of drawing in the breath. : 
Pt: Fer  Arbuthnot, 
2. The act of breathing into any thiog. 
3. Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a ſu- 
periour power, | Denham. 
To INSPIRE. v. n, {inſpiro, _—_ T0 
draw in the breath. Mallon. 
To INSPIRE. v. 4. 5 
1. To breathe into; to infuſe into the 
mind. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To animate by ſupernatural infuſion, 


3. To draw in with the breath. Harvey. 
IN SPTRER. /. [from inſpire. ] He that in- 
ſpires, - „„ Derbam. 
To IN SPIRIT. v. a. {in and ſpirit.I To 


animate; to actuate; to fill with life and 

Pepe. 

To INSPISSATE. v. 4. [in and Jpiſus 
ck, 


vigour, 


Latin,] To thicken; to make thi 
Arbuthnots 
.INSPISSA*TION, ſ. | from inſpiſſate.] The 
at of making any liquid thick. 


INSTABILITY. 4 [inflabilite, French; 
inſtabilis, Latin. ] Ineonſtaney; fickleneſs; 
mutability of opinion or conduct. 


ſtant; changing. 0 | 

To INSTALL. v. a. [infaller, French; in 
and fall,} Ta advance to any rank or of- 
fice, by placing in the ſeat or ſtall proper to 
that condition, | Motton. 

INSTALLATION. .. e Fr.] 
The act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank 
or office, by placing in the proper ſeat. 


Ayliffes 


INSTA'LMENT. ſ. {from infall.] _ ._ 
1. The act of inſtalling. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ſeat in which one is inſtalled, _ 

5 | Shakeſpeares 


1 5 ; [inflance, French, ] 
x: | | 


Arbuthnot; 


| | | | Addiſon, | 
INSTA'BLE, a. [inftabilis, Latin,] Incon- 


1. Im- ; 
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* importtunatengſs; p:rfiſtency, 


INS 


1. Importunity; urgency; ſolicitation 3 z 
Ho. her. 
2. Motive influence; Pg: argument. 
3: Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. oF 


4 Example; document. © Addiſen. 
5. State of any thing. | Hale. 
6. Occaſion ; act. Regers, 


To- INSTANCE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To give or offer an example. P. 
INSTANT. 4. [ir fans, Latin. 
* Preſſing; urgent; impertunate; Ears 
neft, 
2. Immediate ; without any time Mterven- 
ing; preſent, Pricr, 
3. Quick ; without any delay. 
INSTANT. . (inſtant, French. I 
. Infant is ſuch a part of duration where- 
In we perceive no ſucceſſion. Locle, 
2. The preſent or current month. Addiſon. 


INSTANTA' NEOUS, a. [ inflantaneus, La- 


tin ] Daze in an inſtant; acting at-ronce 


without any perceptible ſucceſſion, Burnet. 


INSTANTA'NEOCUSLY, ad. [ from inflan- 
tanecus. J] In an indizifible point of time. 
Der bam. 


/VNSTANTLY. ad. [isPanter, Latin. ] 


1. Immediately ; without any perceptible 

"Intervention of time. £acon, 

2. With urgent importunity. | 
To INSTA'TE. v. a. [in and fare,] 

1. To place in a certain rank or condi- 

tion. 

2. To inveſt, Obſolete, 
INSTAURA'TION, fe [inflouratio, Latin. ] 

Reſtotation; reparation; rene wal. 
INSTEAD ef. prep. [of in and ſtead, place.] 

1. In room of; in place of. . 

2. Equal to. Tiilotjon. 
To INSTE'EP. v. a. [in and feep.] 

1. To ſoak; to macerate in moiſt ure. 
Shake(; care. 
- Shakeſpeare, 


2. Lying under water, 


INSTEP. /. [in and flep.] The upper part 


of the foot where it Joins to the leg. 
Arbuthnet. 
To IINSTIGATE. v. 8. Lixſtige, Latin. ] To 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 
INSTIGATION. /. [ infligation, French. ] 
Incitement to a crime; encouragement z 
impulſe to ill. Sauth, 
INS' IIGA'TOR, 7. [inſtigateur, French. ] 
Inciter to ill. Decay 17 * 


1. To infuſe by drops. Milton, 

2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly 

into the mind; to infuſe, Calamy, 
INSTILLA”TION. ſ. | inftillatio, Lat, from 

inſtill. 

Ade act of pouring in by drops. 

2. The act of infuſing ſlowly intothe mind, 

"3; The _ infuſed. Ranidler, 


To INS TILL. v. 4. [irfillo, Latin. 


Popes 


Shakeſpeare, | 


INSTINCT. - 
3 4 Bak 1 Mues 


I'NSTINCT, ſ. [in inf Mi 
defire or averſion. eee 


INSTENCTED.. a. 
preſſed as an anima (infinflus, Lat, 11 


ating powe 5 

INS TI. NCTIVE. a. * — we b 
ing without the application of tho : 
reaſon, Bru, " 
 INSTINCTIVELY. ad. [from is 0 my 
By inftinQ; by the call of 1 85 
Te Sal | Meri 
To INSTITUTE, v. 2. [inflitus, La [che 


8 fix; to eſtabliſn; | 
enact; to 5 nts” oy M, | 
2. To — to inſtruct; to form 
inſtruction. Decay of Pi 
I'NST ITUTE. /. [infitutum, Latin 
1, Eftabliſhed law; fettled order, * 
2. Precept; maxim; principle, Dryd 
INSTITU TION. J. [ infitutio, Latin. | 
1, Att of eftabliſhing, 
2. Eſtabliſhment; ſettlement, | Sev 
3. Poſitive law. Alterbil 
4. Education. | Hanna 
INSTITU“TIONARV. a, [from init 
. er containing the firſt dotring 
or principle of da ctrine. Brei 
INSTITU TOR. /. [inflitator, Latin. 
1. An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles, [ivld 
2. Inſtructor; educator. all 
. I'NSTITUTIST, ſ. {from inflitute.} W. 
of inſtitutes, or elemental inſtructions, | 
Hur 
To INSTOP. - v. 4. [i and ep.] 1 c> 
upz to ſtop. 
To INSTRU'CT. v. a [irfruo, 14 } 
1. To teach; to form by precept; tot 
form authoritatively, Mig 
2. To model; to form. Ayii 
INSTRU'CTER, fe ILfrom inſtruct.] Area 
er; an inſtitutor, Audi 
INS TRU/CTION. ſ. [from Inftuft.] 
1. The act of teaching; information. 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. Yay 
Authoritative information; mandaty 
INSTRU'CTIVE. 4. [from ka Cg 
veying knowledge. 
INSTRUMENT, ſ. [inftrumentum, lad 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe, 
2. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield! 
moniuus ſounds, | Dryd 
3. A writing containing any contract 
order. 
4. The agent or mean of any ys 


5. One who acts only to ſerve the pores 

of another, Dry, 
INSTRUME'NTAL.. 4. [infrumenta, F 

1. Conducive as means to ſome end; ory 


Sr 
Rical. 2; AR 


INS 


Aaing to ſome end; contributing to 
e nelpful. Swift. 


[of 
; > parnoley Fo 2 
_ not of voices but inſtru- 


q. Corfiffing 
nt. ; 
bp. zuces by inſtruments; not vocal. | 
em MEN TALITY. 7 [from 1 2 75 
wetal. | Subordinate agency; 85970 2 : 
any thing 25 means to an end. Hufe. 
SRUMENTALLY, ad. [from inflru- 
tel, In the nature of an inſtrament; 


ans to an end. Digby. 


gs m P 
* STRUME'NTALNESS. . [from inſtru- 
Ant; ul. Uſefulneſs as mgans to an 


SUFFERABLE, a. [in and ſufferable,] 

| Intolerable 3 inſupportable; intents be- 
0nd endurance. | Lorke. 
a Deteftable 3 contemptible. Dryden. 
SFFERABLY, ad. from inſufferable. | 
Jo a degree beyond 1ndurance. South, 
SUFFICIENCE. C fe. [infufficience, Fr.] 
BorrrcIlEN CV. 

end or purpoſe. 
nf: CIENT. 2. [ inſufficient, French.] 
Haadeguats t any need, uſe, or purpoſe; 


{1terbu 
lamm Y 
Pitutis 


deli wanting abilities. Rogers. 
Derr TLY. ad. [from inſaſficient.] 
v | With want of proper ability, ; 

„ Aeg 


url A TIO N. {, [in and fee, LAS] 


Wah The at of breathing upon. Hammond. 
1 Wr WoL AR. a. [inſulaire, French. ] Be- 
don. WoLARV. § longing to an iſland. 


Horvel. 
NSULATED. g. [ixſula, Latin.] Not con- 


a J6 bgvous on any fide, . 
hy ISE. a. [infulſus, Latin.] Dull; in- 
0 jd; heavy, Die, 


LT. /. {inſultzs, Latin, ] 

1. The act ot leaping upon any thing, 

1 Att of inſolence or contempt. 
Broome, 
INSULT, v. a. [inſulto, Latin. ] 

L To treat with inſolence or con- 
ent. 

L Totrample upon; to triumph over. 

| Shakeſpeare, 


4. wats another with jiaſolent triumph. 
F 1 
wm Rove. 


Pra ny 


WPERABLENESS. . [from infupe- 


tal F 00 1 . Py” 

ge ke, Invinciblencts 1mpoſlibility to be 

| 41 Arnounted, 

matridg pr a i 

144 3 FERABLY, ad. [from inſierable.] 

6 ine: NE 9 5 
bin; inlurmountadly. Crews 


Inadequateneis to any 


Hooker, Atterbury. , 


WLTER, ſ. [from inſult. ] One who + 


cd; not to be overcome. Pope. 


T. 


- TRY 


INSUPPO'RTABEE. a. [inſupportable, Pr.] 
Intolerable; inſufferable; not to be endur - 
ed. N + 

INSUPPO'RT ABLENESS. f. [from inſap- 
_ portable. } Inſufferableneſs; the ſtate of be- 


ing beyond endurance. Sidney, 
INSUPPORTABLY. ad. [from inſupport- 
able.] Beyond endurance, Dryden. 


INSURMO'UNPFAELE.' a. [inſurmountable, 
French.] Infſuptrable; unconquerable. 


 INSURMO'"UNTABLY. ad. [from imfur- 


mountable.) Tnvincibly 3 unconquerably. 
INSURRE*CTION. f. [in/urgo, Latin.] A 
ſeditious riſing; a rebellious commb-. 

tion n Arbuthnot. 


 INSUSURR A'TION. /. [inſuſurro, Latin. ] 


The a*t'of whiſpering. * 
IN TAC TIBLE. a. fir and tactum, Latin. 
Not perceptible to the touch. 85 
INTA'GCLI0. .. [Italian.] Any thing that 

has figures engraved on it fo as to riſe 
above the ground. Addiſon. 
INTA'STABLE. ad. [in and taſte.] Not 
raiſing any ſenſations in the organs of 


._ taſte. | 8 
INTEGER, ſ. [ Latin.] The whole of any 
thi 18. Arbuthnot, 


INTEGRAL. a. [ integral, French. ] 
1. Whole: applied to a thing conſidered 
as compriſing all its conſtituent parts, | 
W Bacon. 
2. Uninjured; complete; not defective. 
3. Not fractional; not broken into frac- 
tions. 


INTEGRAL, ſ. The whole made vp of 


parts. Watts. 
IN TE'GRITY, .. [integritas, Latin. ] 
1. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of 
manners, re TE Ropers, 
2. Purity genuine unadulterated ſtate. . 


3. Intireneſs; unbroken whole, Broome. 


IN LE'GUVENT. ſ. ¶ integumentum, Latin. } 
Ary thing that covers or invelops ano- 
ther, 


INTELLECT. / [intelle&us, Latin.] The 


intelligent mind; the power of under and- 
Ing.” EY Sourb, 


INTELLE'CTION. ſ. [ intellefio, Latin.] 
The act of underſtanding. Bentley, 


INTELLE'CTIVE. a. | intellectif, French. 
Having no power to underſtand, Glanville, 
INTELLE'CTUAL. a. [intellectuel, Fr.] 


1. Relating to the underſtanding; belong- 
ing to the mind; tranſacted by the under- 
ſtanding. | Taylor. 


2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of un- 
derſtanding. . W2tts. 
3. Ideal; perceived by the intelleQ, not 
the ſenſes. Ceꝛuley. 
4. Having the power of underſtanding. 
Milton. 
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| INTE' LLIGENCY. 77 [ioteligentis Lat.] INTE/NDIMENT. & Arten A-hutbe 


INTELLE CTV AL. ; Mind; anderſtind- INTE/NDANT,. 48 [French A 
- ing 3 mental . or faculties . 35 the higheſt claſs, Who 2 Ne 
7 ig 


; Glanville, lar allotment of the ubll . 
INTELLIGENCE. (US Somos 


1. Commerce of information; notice; bearing, WM pit 
mutual communication. Hayward, INTE'NDMENT, , [entendnen, Ss. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance z terms on - tention; deſign, LF 
nich men live one with another. Bacon. To INTE NERATE, v. ,, The. 11 0 
3 Spirit; unbodied mind. Colier. Latin. To make tender; to ſoften, 
4. Underſtanding; fill. | Spenſer. 


INTELLIGENCER: /. [from intelligence] INTENERA'TION. . (am wy 


One who ſends or conveys neus; one who The act of ſoftening or making tender, | 
; gives notice of private or diſtant tranſac- ; Pu 
tions. Hogbel. INTE'NIBLE, 4. [in and b J Thate 
INTE LLIGENT, 2. [intelligens, Latin.] | not be held. ' Shateſye 
1. Knowing; inſtructed; {kilful, Milton, INTE'NSE. a. [intenſus, Latin] | 
2. Giving information, Shakeſpeare. 1. Raiſed to a high degree; rained; f 
INTELLIGE 'NTIAL. a. [from intelligence. ced ; not ſlight; not. lax, + 
1. Confiſting'of unbodied mind. Milton. 2. Vehement; ardent, Au 
2. Intellectual; exerciſing underſtanding. 3. Kept on the ſtretch; anxiouſy ai 


INTELLIGIBFLITY, . {from intelligible} tive. 


1. Poſſibility to be underſtood. INTENSELV. ad. [from intenſe.] Ty 
2. The power of underſtanding; intellec- great degree, Adil 
tion. | Glanville. INTE'NSENESS, of from intenſe,] 
IN TELLIGIBLE. a. [ intelligibilis, Latin,] Rate of being affected to a rent "= 
Jo be conceived by the underſtanding, contrariety to laxity or remiſſion, 
Watts. Weds, 


INTE'LLIGIBLENESS. . [from intelligi- INTE'NSION. /. [intenſo, Latin.] The # 


Ble. Poſhbility to be underſtood; perſpi- of forcing or ſtraining avy thing, Toy 
cuity. Locke. INTENSIVE. a. [from interſe;] 
INTELLIGIBLY. ad, [from intelligible] . Stretched or increaſed. with pe 
Ss as to be underſtood ;, clearly; plainly, _ itſelf, 
INTE'MERATE. 84. [intemeratus, Latin.] 2. Intent; full of care. Fe 
Undefiled; 3 unpol luted. INTE 'NSIVELY: ad. To à greater dexrd 
INTE'MPER AMENT. /. [in and fempera- IN TE NT. 4. [intentus, Latin.] - Anxio 
ment.] Bad — Harvey. diligent z fixed with cloſe application 
INTE'MPERANCE. 7 F. [| intemperantia, W 
INTE'MPERANCY. ; Latin;] Want of INTENT, . [from intend.) A defignj 
moderation; exceſs in meat or drink, or DH" a drift; a view formed; me 
any other gratification, Hahewill. Hol 
INTE'MPERATE. a. | intemperatus, Latin, ] INTE NTION, /- [ intentio, Latin,] 
1. Immoderate in appetite z exceſſive in 1. Eagerneſs of deſire; cloſeneſs of att 
meat or drink, or other things. South, tion ;; deep thought; vehemence or ard 
2. Paſſionate; ungovernable; without rule, of mind. | Sea 
INTE'MPERATELY. ad. [from intempe- 2. Deſign; purpoſe, Arbuti 
rate.] 3. The ſtate of being intenſe or f nine 
r. With breach of the laws of temperance, INTE'NTIONAL. 4. [intentionel, Frend 
2. Immoderately; exceſſively. Spratt. Deſigned; done by deſign. Rogd 
INTE'MPERATENESS, J. [from intempes INTE/NTIONALLY. ad, | from intention 
rate.] I. By deſign; with fixed choice, H 
1. Want of moderation, 


INTE'MPERATURE. g. [| from e applied; buſily attentive. 
rate.] Exceſs of ſome quality, 
To INTE'ND. v. a. | intendo, Latin, ] With application; cloſely, ey 

1. To ſtretch out, Obſ»lete. Spenſer, INTE/'NTLY. ad. [from intent. ] With e 


2. Tocanicrce; te make intenſe, Newtcn, attention; with cloſe application; vl 


”/ 
3. to rep-rd; to attend; to take care of, eager defire, gong 


r regard or attention to. Bacen, INTENTNESS. /. [from intent.] * 
az io def gn. | Dryden, of l ; anxious 8 w 


2. In will, if not in action. aiif 
2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainſworth, INTE 'NTIVE. a. [from intent. * 


INTE/NTIVELY. ad. hog intent;ol 


der 
[TER 
[TER 
comm 
time, 
lens. 
NII 
To in 
ER 
[oſert 
0019. 


INT = w_ 


„ Fr.] To cover To IN TERCL U! DE. v. n, ¶ intereludo, Lat.] 
TER, e g. BEL 0 OE Te that from a place or courſe by ſomething 
Erne aLAR a. Tintercalaris, Lat.] intervening. Holder. 
TE CALARY: Inſ-rted out of the INTERCLU'SION., . [intercluſus, Latin, ] 
E NC der to-preſerve the equation f Obſtruction; interception. 
3 dle twenty-pinth of February in INTERCQLUMNIA'TION. / [inter and 


, lexp-vear is an intcrcalary day. ; columna, Latin. The ſpace between the 
el ReLATE. V. A+ [iztercalo, Lat.] pillars, i 158 ; Witton. 
a 1 :nfert an extraordinary day. e To INTERCO'MMON. v. n. [ inter and 
1 rs aLA TION. 1. { intercalatio, Lat,] common, ] To feed at the ſame table. 

Infection of days out of the ordinary reck- | acon, 


2 Brown, INTERCOMMU'NITY. |. [inter and re- 
iR RE DE. v. u. [intercedo, Latin. ] munity, } A mutual communication or 
1 J paſs between. | Newton, community. | 


To mediate; to act between two par- INTERCO/STAL., a. [inter ia Lat. 


tes Ge Es Calamy. Placed between the ribs. Mere. 
ICE DER. ſ. [from intercede.] One I'NTERCOURSE. /. [ enzrecours, French.) 
tat intercedes 3 a Mediator. Lat] 1. 8 e. | * 
NTERCE/PT. v. a. | interceptus, Lat. 2. Communication. - Bacon. 
* and ſeize in 1 — 82 INTERCU RRENCE. f. [from intercurro, 

: | Shakeſpeare. Latin.] Paſſage between. Zoyle, 
„ Jo obſtruct; to cut off; to ſtop from IN TERCURRENT. a. [ intercurrens, Lat.] 
king communicated. Newton. Running between, „ Boyle. 
TERCE/PTION, .. ¶iaterceptio, Latin.] IN TERDE AL. ſ. [ inter and deal.] Traf- 
Koppage in courſe ; hinderance; obſtrue- fick; intercourſe, Spenſer. 
won, Weitton, To INTERDYCT, v. 8. Þ interdico, Lat.] 
TERCE'SSION, / interceſio, Latin, J . To forbid; to prohibit, Tickel. 
Mediation 3 interpoſition; agency between 2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of 
wo parties 3 agency in the cauſe of ano- communion with the church, Ayliffes 
ther | Romans, INTERDFCT, ſ. {from the verb.] | 


MERCE'SSOUR, ſ. [interceſſor, Latin. ] 1. Prohibition 3 prohibiting decree, 
Mediator ; agent between two parties to 2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to cele- 
wocure reconciliation. = South, brate the holy offices, Wetton, 
HINTERCHA'IN, v. a. inter and chain. ] INTERDYCT ION. /. [ interdi&io, Latin. ] 

Io chain; to link together. Shakeſpeare. 1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 


INTERCHANGE. v. 4. ¶ inter and | Milton. 
dane. : 2. Curſe: from the papal interdict. 
„ To put each in the place of the | | Shakeſpeare, 
ther, INTERDI'CTORY. @. | from interdi&. ] 
1 To ſucceed alternately, Sidney. Belonging to an interdiction. Ainſæuor th. 
MERCHA'NGE. ſ. from the verb.] To INTERE'SS, T v. a. [intereſſer, Fr.] 
„ Commerce; permutation of commodi- 7 INTEREST. & To concern; ro affect; 
of att ter, Hoavbel. to give ſhare in. Dryden. 
1 Alternate ſucceſſion. Holder. To INTERE'ST., v. mn. To affect; to 
þ Mutual donation and reception. Sourh, move. 
TERCHA'NGEABLE. a. [from inter- INTEREST, . | intereſt, Latin; interety 
lange.) French. . 
. Given and taken mutually, Bacon. 1. Concern; advantage; good. Hammond, 
. Following each other in alternate ſuc- 2. Influence over others; Clarendon; 
fon. Tillotſon, 3+ Share; part in any thing; participa- 
HERCHA'NGEABLY, ad. Alternate- tion. | | 
9; 12 a manner whereby each gives and 4. Regard to private profit, Sift. 
ceives, Shakeſpeare, 5. Money paid for uſe; uſurv, Arbuthnot. 


TECHA'NGEMENT. fe [ inter and 6. Any ſurplus of advantage. Shakeſpeare. 
arg, ] Exchange; mutual transfer- To INTERFERE. v. n. | inter and ferio, 
Me, Latin. | 
PLACIDIENT, . [intercipiens, Latin. ] 1. Te berpetz to intermeddle. Swift. 
#1 ntercepting power 3 ſomething that 2. To claſh; to oppoſe each other. . 
— a bop page. Wiſeman. Smalridge. 
Mes CTs 0 N. . [inter and cædo, Latin. ] 3. A horſe is ſaid to interfere, when the 
Werruption, e ude of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and 
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hurts one of his fetlocks, or one leg hits 
another, and ſtrikes off the ſkin, 


_ Farrier's Di. 


INTE'RFLUENT. a, [interfluens, Latin. ] 
Flowing between 
Latin.] Shining between. 

INTERFU'SED. 4. [| interfuſus, Latin, ] 
Poured or ſcaiter-d between. Milton. 

INTER JA/CENCY. g. [| from interjacens, 
Latin, ] | | 9 > 44h 
1. The act or ſtate of lying between. 

2. The thing lying between. Brown. 


 INTERJA'CENT. a. ¶ interjacens, Latin.] 


Intervening ; lying between. Raleigh. 
INTER JE'CTION. {/. omg ans. Latin, } 
1. A part of ſpeech that diſcovers the mind 
to be ſeized or affected with ſome paſſion ; 
ſuch as are in Engliſh, O] alas! ab! 
2. Intervention; interpoſition; act of 
ſomething coming between. Bacon. 


| T'N'TERIM. 7. [ interim, Latin. ] Mean 


time ; intervening time. Tatler, 


. INTERJO'IN. a. [inter and Join.] To join, 


mutually ; to intermarry. Shakeſpeare. 
INTE'RIOQUR. 2. [interior, Lat.] Internal; 
inner; not outward; not ſuperficial, 


INTERKNO'WLEDGE. ſ. [inter and ænoro- 
ledge.] Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 


To INTERLA'CE, v. a. [entrelaſſer, Fr.] 


To intermix; to put one thing within an- 
ot her. Hayward, 


| INTERLA'PSE. ſ. [inter and lapſe.] The 


flow of time between any two events. 
| | Harvey. 
To INT ERL ARD. v. a. [entrelarder, Fr.] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat. 
2. To interpoſe; to inſert between. 
| Careto. 
. To diverſify by mixture. Hale. 
To INTERLE “AVE. v. a. [inter and leave.] 
To chequer a book by the inſertion of blank 
leaves. | 
To INTERLFNE. v. a. [ inter and line.] 
1. 'To write in alternate lines, Locke, 
2. To correct by ſomething written between 
the lines. Dryden. 
INTERLINEA”TION. ſ. [ inter and linea- 
tion.] Correction made by writing between 
the lines, Seoift, 
To INTERLINK, v. a. [inter and Link.] 
To connect chains one to another; to join 
one in another. 
INTERLOCU'TION, ſ. Cinterlocutio, Lat.] 
1. Dialogue; interchange of ſpeech, Hcoter, 
2. Preparatory proceeding in law. Ayl fe. 


'INTERLO'CUTOR, ,. [ner and Hour, 


Latin.] Dialogiſt; one that taiks with. 
another, Boyle. 
INTERLOC'CUTORY., 4. | interiocutaire, 
French. n ; | 


| 297 Boyle, 
INTERFU'LGENT. a. [inter and fulgens, 


INTERLU'CENT, a, [interly 


INTERLU/NARY, 


i f a | 3 
1. Conſiſting of a dialogue. Fl 
2. Preparatory to deciſion, ; 
To INTERLOPE, v. 1, ne ins J 
Dutch. ] To run between partie; KG 


tercept the advantage th 
: 75 at one 14 
from the other. —_ 


i : | 7 5 
INT ERLO TER. J [from bene 4 
| Who runs into buſineſs to Which he ha 
right. Lg 


Shining between, mA 
I'STERLUDE. . [inter and du, Las 
Something played at the intervals of fe 
vity.z a farce. . a 32 
INTERLU'ENCY. fe Tinterluo, Lat 
Water interpoſited 5 interpoſition d 
flood. 
INTERLU NAR. : a, [inter and 4 
: , Lat.] Belongng 
the time when the moon, about to chat 
is inviſible, . - - My 
INTER MARRIAGE, ſ. [inter and na 
age. ] Marriage between two fam 
where each takes one and gives andthe 
To INTERMA'RRY. v. n. inter and i 
ry.] To marry ſome of each family u 
the other, J 
To INTERME DDL E. v. n, [inter 
meddle.] To interpoſe officiouſiy. 
| Clare 
To INTER ME/DDLE. D. 4, To inter jj 
to mingle. > 5 + of 
INTERME'DDLER. /. [from internedd 
One that interpoſes officiouſly ; one 
thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which 
has no right, LEH 
INTERME'DIACY.. ſ. [from intermedi 
Interpoſition; intervention. Derl 
INTERME'DIAL. 2. Intervening j 1 
between; intervenient, £8 
INTERME'DIATE,. a. | intermeciat, N 


Intervening; interpoſed, ew 


INTERME'DIATELY. ad. | from inten 


ate, | By way of intervention, 
To INTERME'LL. v. a. [entremeſer, N 
To mix; to mingle. " Open 
INTE'RMENT. ſ. [enterrement, Frenc 
Burial ; ſepulture. = 
INTERMIGRA'TION, f. L intermgrat 
Fr.] Act of removing from one place 
another, ſo as that of two parties remo! 
each takes the place of the other, 
INTE'RMINABLE. . | in and fem 
Lat.] Immenſe; admitting no bounda 
INTERMINATE. 4. | interminatus, Lati 
Unbounded; unlimited. Che? 
INTERMINA'TION, f. [intermits, 14 
Menace; threat.“ Decay of Pu 
To INTERMINGLE. v. 4. [iu 
mingle.] To mingle to mix ſeme 8 
amongſt others. — 


«3 
iy 
* 


INT; 


WTERMIUNCLE. v. x. To be mixed 
* ' 
wcotpcrated. : RR 
01. 3810 N. ſ, Lintermiſſion, Fr. inter 
160 Latin.] 2 
_— . * 4 auſe 2 1 terme - 
Veſſtation for a time P. 7 77 . 
* : 288 iltins. 
ine Nop. - 
Inerrenicnt time. ? Shakeſpeare. | 
f being intermitted. 
State of being Ben Pobnſon. 
fa 
ace between the paroxyſms o 
= ? Milton. 
wer, 5 ; 
FRAT'SSIVE, a. [from intermit, | Com- 
g by fits; nit continual, Brown, 
NTERMI'T. v. 4. [intermitto, Latin. ] | 
5 fiber any thing for a time; to in- 


NTEAMIT, 2. n. To grow m1ld be- 
g the fits or paroxyſms, 

WITTEN T. 4. [intermittens, Lat.] 
Poming by fits. | Harvey. 
NTERMIX. v. 4. [inter and mix.] To 


ind þ 
dng ng 


o Cat 2 | 
My vole; to join; to put ſome things among 
nd * bers, 3 Hayward. 


famil 
nothe 
and 
nihy 
$ 
inter 
y. 
Clare 
inter 0 
Seen 
erneda 
one 
which 


ether, 
ERMI'XTURE. /. [inter and mixtura, 


"0 | 
| Maſs formed by mingling bodies. Boyle, 
„Something additional mingled in a 


fi 


Als. 8 ö 
FERMUNDANE.' a. [inter and mundus, 
in.] Subbſting between worlds, or be- 


ERMURAL, a, [inter and murus, Lat.] 
fing between walls, Ainſwvorth. 
IERMU'TUAL. a. [inter and mutual.] 


D lutual; interchanged, Daniel, 
rad RN. a, [internus, Latin,] Inward; 
Dal Weſiine ; not foreign. Horvel. 
83 h JERNAL, a. internus, Latin.] 

Eu bsard; not external. Locke, 
ict, RS bank; not depending on external 

* Kitents; real. | | Ropers, 
z SERNALLY, ad, [from internal. 


4 Iawardly, 
je, 
: open 


Freac 


. TNT: 5 Hudibras. 
migrit IRNECION, . [ internecio, Latin. 


- dort » . . . 
remot NU NCIO. /. internuncius, Latin. ] 


LN 7 
Klenzer between two parties. 


RERPELLA'TION. / inter pellatio, Lat.] 


| ten 


und Vummons; a call upon, Aylife. 
, Lati INTERPOLATE,” v. a, [ interpolo, 
8 

16 L Lo tot any thing into a place to which 
y of Pi es not belong. Pope. 
inter f leo tenew'; to begin again. Hale. 
ne thu 


et INOLA'TION. /. {interpolation, Fr.] 


INTERPO'SAL. /. [from interpoſe.] 


INTERPO'SER. /. [from interpoſe.] 


een orb and orb. Locke. 


* 


1 


Something added or put into the original 


* 


INTERPOLA TOR f. Latin. ] One that 


foiſts in counterfeit paſſages. Swift. 


1. Interpofition; agency between two per- 
8 ſons. ; | | 


2. Intervention, Glanville, 


To INTERPO'SE, v. a. [interpono, Latin,] 


1. To thruſt: in as an obſtruction, inter- 
ruption, or inconvenience, Swift, 
2. To offer as a ſuccour or relief, 

| h - Woodward, 

3. To place between; to make interveni- 

ent. | Bacon. 


2 INTERPO'SE. v. u. 


1. To mediate; to act between two par- 
ties. f | | | 

2. To put in by way of interruption, 

1. One that comes between others. 


; Shakeſpeare, 
2. An intervenient agent; a mediator, 


INTERMI'X, v. a. To be mingled to- INTERPOSFTION. /. [ interpoſitio, Lat.] 


1. Intervenient agency. Atterbury, 

2. Mediation; agency between parties. 

"DJ Addifon, 
3. Intervention; tate of being placed be- 
tween two. 85 Raleigb. 
4. Any thing interpoſed. Miton. 


To INTE/RPRET, v. a. [interpretor, Lat.] 


To explain; to tranſlate; to decipher; to 
give a ſolution of. | Daniel, 


INTE'RPRETABLE. a. {from interpret. ] 


Capable of being expounded. Eo? 


INTERPRETA*TION. /. inter pretatio, 


Latin.] 
1. The act of interpreting; explana- 
tion. 


2. The ſenſe given by an interpreter; ex- 


poſition. , | e Hooker, 
3. The power of explaining, Bacon. 
INTERPRETATIVE. a. [from interpret, ] 


Collected by interpretation, Hammond, 


INTE'RPRETATIVELY, ad. [from inter- 
pretative.] As may be collected by inter- 
pretation. , Ray. 

NTE'RPRETER, ſ. [ interpres, Latin.] 
1. An expoſitor; an expounder. Burner, 
2. A tranſlator. Fanfarw, 

INTERPU'NCTION. /. [| interpungo, Lat.] 
Pointing between words or ſentences, 

INTERRE'GNUM. ſ. [ Latin. ] The time 
in which a throne is vacant between the 
death of a prince and acceſſion of another, 

| | Corvley, 

INTERRETGN. ſ. {interregne, Fr. interreg- 
num, Latin] Vacancy of the throne. 


Bacon,. 


To INTE'RROGATE, v. a. | interrogo, 
Lat.] To examine; to queſtion, | 


South, 


To 
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T INTERROGATE. v. n. To aſk; to 
put queſtions. Hammond. 
1 ERROG A'TION. ſ. [interrogation, Fr, 
interrogutio, Lat. | ; 
2. A queſtion put; an enquiry. ,. 
Government of the Tongue. 

2. A nate that marks a queſtion: thus? 


INTERRO'GATIVE. a. | interrogativus,” 


Lat.] Denoting a queſtion; expreſſed in a 
queſtionary form of words. 
"INTERRO'GATIVE. {. A pronoun uſed 
in aſxing queſtions ; as, who? what? 
INTERRO'GATIVELY. ad. [from inter- 
_ Fogative,] In form of a queſtion, 4 
INT ERROGA TOR. /. {from interrogare.] 
An aſker of queſtions, 554, att 5x 
INTERRO'GATORY, ſ. { interregatoire, 
| French, ] A queſtion an enquiry. _ 
OE | 13 Shakeſpeare, 
INTERRO'GATORY, 4. Containing, a 
queſtion; expreſſing a queſtion. . 
To INTERRUPT. Vs, 4. [ interruptus, 
Latin. ] | 


1. To hinder the proceſs of any thing by | 


breaking in upon it. 1 Hale. 
22. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 


terpoſition. FEccleſiaſticus. 
To divide; to ſeparate, Milton. 


INTERRU'P'TEDLY. ad. [from interrupt- 
ed.] Not in continuity; not without ſtop- 
ag es. 58 7 Boyle, 
INTERRU/PTER. ſ. [from interrupt.] He 
who interrupts. _ | 
INTERRU'PTION, ſ. [ interruptio, Latin, ] 
I. Interpoſition 3 breach of continuity. 
2. Intervention; interpoſition. 
3. Hinderance; ſtop; let; obſtructien. 
| | Shakeſpenre. 
INTERSCA*'PULAR. a. ¶ inter and ſcapula, 
Latin. ] Placed between the ſhoulders. 
T2 INTERSCI ND. v. 4. [inter and ſcindo, 
Latin.] To cut off by interruption. 


7e INTER SCR BE. v. a. [inter and ſcribo, 


Lat.] To write between. e 
INTERSE CAN T. a. | interſecans, Latin.] 
Dividing any thing into parts, 
To INTERSE'CT. v. 4. { interſeco, Lat, ] 
To cut; to divide each other mutu- 
ally, 


To INTERSE'CT, v. 2. To ment and croſs 
Wiſeman. 


each other, : 
- INTERSECTION. ſ. [interſeFio, Latin. ] 
Point where lines croſs each other. 
B13 Pg Bentley. 
Tc INTERSE RT. v. a. [interſero, Lat.] 
To put in between other things. ; 


Brerewood. + 


INTERSE'R TION. ſ. [from interſert.] An 
inſerticn, or thing inſerted between any 
thing. . ; Hammond. 

To IN TERSPE RSE. v. a, | interſperſus, 


 INTERSTELLAR 


| . AN dns 483 N 
I'NTERV AL. fe [interwallum, Laiin,] WW 


. . Tay 
INTERVE'NE. ſ. [from the verb.] Oy 

Wi 
_ INTERVE'NIENT.. 4. [jtterverien, 


Dryden. 


To INTERWE/AVE. v. 4. preter, i 


Nr 


5 Lat.] ; To "ſcatter bi l ak 
8 inn Ons ere and there > 
TERSPERSION. / TR... 
The act 2 [from inter pop 


here and there, 


« a, Interve 8 


FNTERSTICE, ſ. [interflitium, Lat] * 
1 Space between one thing and anoth 
2. Time between one act and anothe | 
INTERSTITIAL, 4. | from — 
Containing interſtices. 105 
INTERTE'XTURE,. J. {intertexs, La 
Diverſification uf things mingled or wa 
ene among another, | 
To INTERTWINE, 7 «, 4. [ inter 
To: INTERTWIST. S tune, or tw 
o unite by twiſting one in another. 


1. Space between places; interſlice; 


 CWIBFa me-init 2rmun 4g 64 144) 6; Mail 
2. Time paſſing between two aſbgy 
points. | 


3. Remiſſion of a delirium or diftemps 
To INTERVE NE. v. n, [intervenio, 
To come between things or perſony, 


tion, 


Intercedent; interpoſed ; paſſing betwt 
IN TERVE'NTION, ſ. | interventio, Lat 
1. Agency between perſons. Atte 
2. Agency between antecedents and c 
eutives, g U LEM 
3. Interpoſition; the ſtate of being it 
poſed. +} ee | Hol 
To. INTERVE'RT. 2. 4. [intervet, 
To turn to another courſe. | Wa 
INTERVIEW. ſ. [entrewue, French.] 
tual ſight; fight of each other, 4% 
To INTERVO'LVE, v. 4. | interu 
Latin. ] To involve one within 4 
ther. 


Wowe, part. pail, interwoven, interwoury 
intereveaved, [inter and weave.) To 
one with another in a regular texture; 
intermingle... N 
To INTER WI'SH, v. 4. [inter and wi 
To wiſh mutually to each other. Da 
INTE'STABLE. 4. {inteftabilis, Lat.] 1 
qualified to make a will. % 
INTE'STATE. a. ¶ inteſlatut, Latin. Wa 
ing a will; dying without will, Dy 
INTESTI'NAL. 4. [inteflinal, Fr ho 
CO. Belonging to the mu Ja 
INTE'STINE. a, [ inteflin, Fr. inf 
Latin. a 
1. — ; inward; not external. * | 


IR _— UTE LEFT LI” - 
OLDS © art te net. hun: Po nr tote FR TE 


„ 


nes in te body. Milton. To I'NTONATE. v. 2. Tinten, Lat.] TS 
| ek. not foreign. Pee. thunder, N OO: 

— 1 [inteſtinum, Lat.] The IN TON A. TION. . {intonationy” Fr. from 
the bowel, Arbutbnot. intonate.] The act of thundering. 


bete rRNA LI. v. 4. Lin and thrall.} To To INTO. NE. v. u. [from tone. ] To make 
, we: to ſhackle; to teduce to fervi- * a flow protracted noife, Pope. 

4] "uh = Fon body To 3 4 4. ¶ intortuo, , — 
anothe "TY T. . from inthrull.] Ser- twiſt; to wreath; to wring. 8 
— - —_ fl Milton. To INTO'XICATE. v. a. [in and foxicumy 
ren WTHRO'NE. v. 4. [in and rhrone.] Latin. ] To inebriate; to make drunk. - 
Brg z raiſe to royalty 3 to ſeat on a throne. Þ rea | | Bacon. 

„La IMACY. /. [from intimate.) Cloſe fa- INTOXICA TION, . [from intoxicate. ] 
or wal iy. Rogers, Inebriation; ebriety; the act of making 


MATE. 4. [intimus, Lat. . . - drunk; the ſtate of being drunk. South. 
\ Tamoſt; inward ; inteſtine, Tillotſor, IN TRA C TABLE. 4. ¶ intract᷑abilis, Lat.] | 
r hui | Near; not kept at a diſtance, Seutb. 1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn; ob- 
Familiar ; cloſely acquainted. : ſtinate. — — | Rogers. 
Roſcommon. 2. Unmana eable; furious. Woodward. 
ATE. /. [intimado, Spaniſh.] A fa- INTRA'CTABLENESS, ſ. [from intracta- 
jitar friend 3 one who is truſted with our ble.] Obſtinacy; perverſenels. = | 
ba. — Government of the Tongue. INTRA'CTABLY. ad. [from ititraftable.] 
INTIMATE. v. a. [intimer, French, ] Unmanageably; ſtubbornly, _ | 
Ts hint ; to point out indirectly, or not INTRANQUPLLITY, ſ. [im and tranquilli- 
very plainly, Locke, ty. ] Unquietneſs; want of reſt. Temple. 


wy TIMATELY. ad. [from intimate.]  INTRANSMU'TABLE. a. [in and tranj- 
ons, 1, Cloſely ; with intermixture of parts. mutable.] Unchangeable to any other fub- 

+. Nearly ; inſeparably. _ Addiſon, ſtance. 5 na CE et * 
] Op  Familarly 3 with cloſe friendſhip, To INTREA'SURE, v. 4. {in and trea- 
| Wa TIMA'TION. ſ. [from intimate.] Hint; fure.] To lay up as in a treaſury, 
Ws whſcure or indirect declaration or direc- _  Shaheſptares 
0 ter, To INTRE'NCH., v. n. [in and trencherg 
3 4 


MME. a. Inward; being within the French.) . 


Ale naß; internal, | Digby. 1. To invade to encroach; to cut off part | 
= * NTYMIDATE, v. @. [ intimider, F r.] of what belongs to another. Dryden. 
El Tomake fearful; to daſtardize; to make 2. To break with hollows. Milton. 


ing in wwardly, Irene, 3. To fortify with a trench. 
„ IRE. a, ere Fr.] Whole; undi- INTRENCHANT. 2. Not to be divided 


erte, ninſhed ; unbroken, Hooker, not to be wounded; indivifible. ES -. 
To MRENESS, J. [from intire.] Whole- 'S Shakeſpeares 
] Wn; incyiry. © Donne. INTRE'NCHMENT. [/. * intrench.] 
e. TO, prep. [in and 70. Fiortiſication with a treneh, 5 
hin 4 . Noting entrance with regard to place; INTREPID. 4. [intrepide, Fr. intrepidus, 
ke wert into the houſe, Motton. Latin.] Fearleſs; daring ; bold; brave. 
—Y b Noting penetration beyond the outſide; INTREPI'DITY. J. [intrepidite, Fr.] Fear- 
ee. iure ſinks into the body. Pope. leſſneſs; courage; boldneſs, Sævift. 
10 | þ Noting a new ſtate to which any thing IN TRE TPIDLV. ad. [from intrepid.] Fear- 
Ei * drouyht by the agency of a cauſe; be vas leſiy; boldly; daringly. Popes 
L muxht into danger by raſpneſi. Boyle, INTRICACY. ſ. [from intricate.] State of 
. MO LERABLE. a. ¶ intolerabilis, Lat.] being entangled; perplexity; involution. 
| | — not to be endured; not to | Addiſon, 
e dorne. 


Taylor. INTRICATE, a. [intricatus, Latin.] En- 
. Bad beyond ſofferance. | tangled 3 perplexed; involved; compli- 
SLERABLENESS, J. [from intolera- 

70 


| Quality of a thing not to be endur- To 'NTRICATE. v. 4. [from the adjec- 


om * | tive.] To perplex; to daiken, Not pro- 
4, WOERABLY, ad. [from intolerable.] per, nor in uſe. n Camden. 
A. bath 3 5.99 beyond endurance, VINTRICATELY,. ad. [from intricate. 


* wy ANT; 4. [ intolerant, Fr.] Not Wi h involutian of ene in another; with 
n 5 y = 
3 Arbutbnot, INTRHICATEN ESS. ſ. [from intricate. | 
8. {in and tomb.] Toin- Perplexityz involution ; obſcurity.  * 
tal monument; to bury, | Jo: Sidney. 
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INT 


NTRY GUE. /. [intrigue pr.] 10 1 
1. A plot; a private tranſaction in which 
at leaſt two parties are engaged. Addiſon, 
2. Intricacy; complication, Hale. 
3- The complication or perplexity of a 
fable or poem. Pope. 


1 INTRIGUE. v. u. [intriguer, Fr. from 


the noun.] To form plots ; to carry on 
private deſigns. | 
INTRI'GUER. /. [intriguear, Fr.] One 

who buſies himſelf in private tranſactions; 

one who forms plots; one 'who perſues 


women. Addiſon. 


INTRI'GUINGLY. ad. {from intrigue. ] 


With intrigue ; with ſecret plotting. 
.INTRUNSECAL. a. {intrinſecus, Lat.] 
1. Internal; folid; Arte not acci- 
dental. ö Bentley. 
2. Intimate; cloſely familiar, Wotton. 
INTRYNSECALLY. ad. from intrinſecal.] 
1. Internally; naturally; really. South. 
2. Within; at the inſide. Morton. 
INTRILNSICK. 4. [intrinſecus, Lat.] | 
1. Inward; internal; real; true. Hamm, 
2. Nat depending on accident; fixed i in the 


nature of the thing, Rogers, 


INTRINSECATE. 42. Perplexed. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To INTRODU'CE. v. 4. [introduco, Lat.] 
1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to 
a a perſon, Toc ke. 


2. To bring ſomething i into notice or prac- 


tice. Brown. 
3. To produce; to eive occaſion to. Locke, 


4. To bring into writing or diſcourſe by 


proper preparatives. 

INTRO DU CER. . [from eres 

1. One who conducts another to a place or 
perſon. 
2. Any one who brings any thing into 
practice or notice. M otton. 

'INTRODU'CTION. / [ intredu&i rio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conducting or uſhering to any 
place ur perſon. 


2. The act of bringing any new thing into 


notice or practice. Clarendon. 
3- The preface or part of a book containing 
revious matter. 
INTRODU'CTIVE. a. [ intredict if, Fr.] 
Serving as means to ſometh ing elſe. South, 
INTRODU'CTORY. 2. from introductus, 


Latin. ] Previous; ſerving as conveyance 


to ſomething further. Bey le. 
INTROGRE'SSION, /. {introgreffio, Lat.] 
Entrance; the act of entering, 
INTROT- T. ſ. [introit, French. ] The be- 
Finning of the maſs; the beginning of pub- 
lick devotions. 


INTROMI'SSION. /. [intremifſio, Latin. ] 


The act of ſending in. Peacbam. 
To INTROMIT. v. a, [ intromitto, Lat.] 
To ſend in; to let in; to admit; c allow 
to enter. Holder, Newton, 


INV 
To INT ROSPE OT. », a, 


Lat.] To take a view of the rh, 
INTROSPE'CTION, = 
view of the inſide. . ! 
INTROVENIEN T. a. [inte wi 
Latin.] Entering; coming in 
To INTRU'DE, v. n, nd. . 
1. To come . — by a kind 
lence; to enter without invitation or; 
miſſion, _ Wd 
2. To encroach; to force in now 
unpermitted, 
To INTRU'DE. v. 4. Tv force x wit 
right or welcome. | 
INTRU'DER. . [from intrude, 
forces bimſe into company ne 
out right, Davie, Addi 
IN TRU” SION, /. [intrufo, Latin.) 
1. The act of thruſting or forcing 4 
thing or perſon into any place or ſtate, Ly 
2. Encroachment upon any perſon ory 
4 


5 Voluntary and uncalled Cw” - 
any thing. 


To IN TRUST. v. a, [is and My 
treat with confidence; to charge with 

ſecret, 

INTUITION, FJ, [intuitus, Latin,] 

1. Sight of any thing; immediate knot 

ledge, Government of the Tay 

2. Knowledge not obtained by —* 

reaſon. Gla 

INTUTTIVE. 4. [intaitivns, Latin,] 
1. Seen by the mind immediately, 

2. Seeing, not barely believing. Hu 
Having the power of diſcovering tn 
Immediately without ratiocination, Hil 

INTU'ITIVELY. ad. | intuitivement, Fi 
Without deduction of reaſon; by 1 * ne 
ate perception. 

INTUME'SCENCE. ? fe 8 

INTUME'SCENCY, 5 intumeſc, * 
Swell; tumour. 

IN TURGE'SCENCE. J. [in and — 
Latin. ] Swelling; the act e ls 
ling. Gs 

INTV'SE. /. [incuſur, Lat, ] Bruiſe, Set 

To INT WINE. v. 4. [in and win. 

1. To twiſt, or wreath together. Hal 
2. To incompaſs by circling round it, Þ 

To INVADE. v. a. [invado, Latin.) 
1. To attack a country; to make an. 

tile entrance. Kral 
2. Toattack ; to affail ; toaſſault, 5 
3. To vious with the "Gr act of hol 
ty ; to attack, Dy 

INVADER, ſ. {from invade, Latin.) 
1, One who enters with hoſtility into! 
poſſeſſions of another. Bu 
2. An aſſailant. ; . 

Encroacher; intruder. 

INVALE 'SCENCE. . [ invaleſct 5 

3 health, wil 


1 


A'LID. 4. inv a lidus, Latin.] wy 
Leno weight or cogency. wg = f 
| INVALIDATE. 9. @, [from inva ] 
No weaken ; to deprive of force or effi- 


| ALID. . [Fr.] One diſabled OED 
urts. | ; 3 "0 
f br. ſ. [invalidite, French. ] 
. Weakneſs ; want of cogency. | 
. Want of bodily ſtrength Temple. 
A'LUABLE. a. [in and — Pre- 
; imation ; ineſtimable. 
Nous above eſt 3 = 3 
| A'RIABLE. as [invariable, French, ] 
Uocbangeable; conſtant, Brown... 
NIA BLENESS. ſ. {from inwariable, ] 
amutability ; conſtancy. i 
ARIABLV. ad. I from invariable.] 
ſachangeably 3 conſtantly. Atterbury. 
VA'SION. /. [ invaſio, Latin. ] h 
Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſ- 
ons of another; hoſtile encroach-- 
ments. 8 | 
> Attack of an epidemical diſeaſe 
| Arbuthnot, 
A'SIVE, a, [from invade.] Entering 
hoſtilely upon other mens poſſeſſions. 
£4 | Dryden, 
ECTIVE. f. [inveFive, French. A 
cenſure in ſpeech or writing. Footer. 
4 ECTIVE. a. [from the noun.] Sati- 
doc neil; abufrve. oa, Dryden, 
Glem VE'CTIVELY, ad. Satirically ; abu- 
a.) rely. | | 
; INVEIGH, v. a. [invebe, Latin.] To 
nter cenſure or reproach, Arbuthnot, 
VEIGHER. f. [from inveigb.] Vehe- 
ment railer. 


INVEIGLE. v. 4. [ inwogliare, Ital.] 


bb wheedle ; to allure, Hudibras, 
WICLER. g. [from inveigle.] Seducer; 
lece ver; allurer to ill. Sandys. 
NVENT. v. a. indenter, French. ] 
Jo diſcover; to find out; to excogitate, 
Amos, Arbathnet, 
2, To forge; to contrive falſely 3 to fabri- 
cue. Stilling fleets 
Jo feign; to make by the es, e 
& Lo licht on; to meet with. Spenſer, 
ENTER. / [ from inventeur, French. ] 
„ One who produces ſomething new; a 
Entcr of ſomething not known. Garth. 
2. A forger. | | 
VENTION, . [invention, F rench. ] 
I. Fiction. | 


. Diſcovery. . 3 
I. Excopitation act of producing ſome- 
u. | Dryden, 
Forgery, : ; Shakeſpeare, 
5 The thing invented, Milton. 


 INVE'NTIVE. 4. invent /m Fr.] A 


Wiſeman. 


To perſuade to ſomething bad or hurtful ; 


INV 


ck at 
ſcbam. 5 


contrivance; ready at expedients. 
INVENTOR. ſ. [inwentor, Latin. 

1. A finder out of ſomething new. Milton. 

2. A contriver; a framer. Shakeſpeare, 


| INVENTO'RIALLY. ad. In manner of an 


i nventory. 


Shakeſpeare. 


INVENTORY, {, [inventarium, Latin.] 


An account or catalogue of moveables. 


” Spectator. 


To INVENTOR. . 4. — Fr.] 


To regiſter; to place in a catalogue. 
; | Government of the Tongue, 
INVE'NTRESS. /. | inventrice, Fr. from in- 
wentor,] A female that invents. Burner. 


INVE'RSE. a. [ inverſe, Fr, inverſus,, Lat.] | 


Inverted; reciprocal: oppoſed to diret̃. 


INVERSION. ſ. [inverſion, Fr. inverfio, 


Latin, ] 
1. Change of order or time, ſo as that the 
laſt is firft, and firſt laſt. Dryden, 
2. Change of place, ſo as that each takes 
the room of the other 

To INVE'RT. v. 4. | inverto, Latin. ] 
1, To turn upſide down; to place in con- 
trary method or order to that which was 
before, Waller. Dryden, Watrs, 

2. To place the laſt firſt, Prior, 
3. To divert; to turn into another chan- 
nel-; to imbezzle. Nnolles. 

INVE'RTEDLY, ad. | from inverted.] In 
contrary or reverſed order. Derbam. 
To INVE'ST. v. a. | in veſtio, Latin. 
x. To dreſs; to clothe; to array. Milton. 
2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 

| Hooker. Clarendon. 
3. To adorn; to grace. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To confer ; to give. | Bacon, 
5. To incloſe; to ſurround ſo as to inter- 
cept ſuccours or proviſions. 

INVE'STIENT, a. | inveſtiens, Latin.] Co- 
vering ; clothing. Woodward. 
INVE'STIGABLE. a. [from 'inveftigare. Þ 
To be ſearched out; diſcoverable by rati- 
ona] diſquiſition. | Hooker. 
To INVESTIGATE. v. 4. [inveſtigo, ＋ 
To ſearch out; to find out by rational diſ- 
quiſition. Cbbeyne. 
INVESTIGA'TION, . [inveſftigatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of the mind by which unknown 
truths are diſcovered. Watts. 

2. Examination. Pope. 

INVE'STITURE. /. [ French. 
1. The right of giving polieſſion of any 
manor, office, or benefice. 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 


INVE'STMENT. . | in and weſiment, 1 


Dreſs; clothes; garment; habit. Sbakeſp. 
INVE”TERACY, |. [inveteratio, Latin. 
1, Long continuance of any thing bad. 
„ 5 Addi ſen. 
3 X 2 2. [In 


Raleigh. 
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+: [Tn phyfick.] Long contimuaner)of 2 


ſeaſe. f A | 

INVE'TERATE. a. [jnweteratus, Lat. 
1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. + . Hacen. 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance. Swift. 

- [Never in a good ſenſe.] £4] 
To INVE'TERATE. v. a. [invgtero, Lat.] 
To harden or make obſtinate by long con- 
tlavagees5ro ot 12 te Ree 
INVE'TER ATENESS. /. [| from inveterate.] 
Long continuance of any thing bad; obſti- 
nacy confirmed by time.  Brenyn. 


* 


 INVETERA”TION. ſ. finweteratio, Latin. ] 


- The act of batdening or confirming by long 
continuance, | 


| INVI'DIQUS. .. [invidioſus, Latin] 


1. Envious; malignant. Euuelyn. 
2. Likely to incur or to bring 3 
volt. 
INVIDIOPSLV. ad. {from invidiozs.] ! 
1. Malignantiy; enviouſly. Spratt. 
2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 
INVIDIOUSNESS, f, | from invidious. ] 
Quality of provoking envy or batred. 8 
Ta INVFCQRATE. v. a. in and wigour.] 
To endue with vigour ; to ſtrengthen; to 
animate; to enforce. Auadiſan. 
INVICORATION. ſ. from invigerate.] 
1. The act of invigorating, 
2. The ſtate of being invigorated. Norris. 
INVUNCIBLE. a. [invincibilis, Latin. ] In- 
ſuperable; unconquerable ; not to he ſub- 
duced. -: ;  Knolles. Bentley. 
INVFNCIBLENESS, ſ. [from inwincibis. ] 
Unconquerableneſs; 1nſuperableneſs, 
INVI'NCIBLY. ad. [| from invincible.) In- 
_  ſuperably; unconguerably. Milton, 


INVTOLABLE. 4. [inviolatilis, Latin. } 


1. Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 


2. Not to be broken. 2 | 


3. Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound. Milton, 


INVIOLABLY. ad. | from inviolable. | 


Without breach; without failure. Spratt. 
INVTOLATE. 4. [inviolatus, Latin.] Un- 
hurt; uninjured; unprofaned; unpollut- 
ed; unbruken, Dryden. 
J'NVIOUS. a, [invius, Latin.] Impaſisble; 
untrodden. | Hudibras, 
"INVISIBFLITY. /. [from invifible.} The 
ſtate of being inviſible z imperceptibleneſs 
to ſight, Neay. 
INVISIBLE, 2. [inviſbilis, N Not 
perceptible by the fight ; not to be ſeen. 


Sidney. 


INVISIBLV. ad. from inviſible.] Imper- 
ceptibly to the ſight. | Denham, 
To INVI'SCATE. v. a. [in and viſcus, Lat.] 
Io lime; to intangle in glutinous matter. 
INVITA'TION, /, [ invitatio, Lat in.] The 
act of inviting, bidding, or calling to any 
ming with ceremony and civibiy, Pryden. 


INVETINGEY. + ad. [from wig] 


To INVITE. v. a. Tinas Latin} 
1. To bid; to afk to any place. 
2. To allure; to perſuade. | 

Te INVFTE. v. 3. Linie, Lara,] Toa 
or call to any thing pleaſing, 1 

+ TER. /, {from invire.) He yo 


ſuch a manger ag invites of allure, 


5 , Decay of Pigh 
To INU'MBRATE. . a. land 
To ſhade z to cover with ſhades, 5 
INU'NCTION, / [igun@us, Lat.] Thea 
of {nearing or andinting. 2 
INUNDA'TION, h Sinners, Lat.] 
1. The overflow of waters; flood; delug 

: (km 

2. A confluence of any kind. 9 
To FNVOCATE. v. a. | in voc, La.) 4 
invoke; to implore z to call upon; top 


. tO, 
INVOCATION, / Livres bat, 
1. The act of calling upon in prayey, 


2. The form of calling for the tn 
preſence of any being. _— 
I'N VOICE. /. A catalogue of the freight 
a ſhip, or of the articles and price of go 
_ ſent by a factor. | 
To INVO'KE. v. 4. [invocg, Lat.] To 
upon; to implore; to pray to. Sin 
To INVOLVE. v. a. ia volvo, Lat.) 
1. To inwrap; to cover with any thi 
circumfluent. ry 
2. To imply; to compriſe, = Tilly 
3. Toentwiſt; to join, Ma 
4. To take in; to catch, Sr for 
5. To intangle, Log 
6. To complicate z to make intricate, 


7. To blend 3 to mingle together N 5 
= i 


INVOLUNTARILY. ad. [ from 
| luntary.] Not by choice; not ſpontat 
ouſly.” | | 
INVO'LUNTARY. 4. [inwolontcire, ff 
1. Not having the power of choice, Þ 
2. Not choſen ; not done willingly, 


INVOLUYTION. /. | inwolutio, Latin.) 
« 1. The act of involving or 1nwrappi0gs 
2. The ſtate of being entangled; con 
cation. | Clare 
3. That which s wrapped round ay 
To INU'RE. v. a. [in and ure. | 
1. To habitna:e; to make ready of vl 
ling by practice; to accuſtom. Dan 
2. Lo bring into uſe; to praftiſe again. 
INU'REMENT. ſ. from inure.] Pn 
habit; uſe; cuſtom; frequency. Wo 


* „To intomb; to but). 


1 ' 


10 B 


Ws TION. It linuſtio, Latin. ] The 


b fire. 
Ful. 4 [ingtile, Fre inutilis, bot.) 
Toloſs ; unpr table, acon. 
ſurklirv. . Finns tas, Latin.] Uſe- 
lellneſs; unprofitableneſs. 
mULNERABLE, 4. invulnerabilis, Lat.] 


Lot to be wounded ecure from wound. 


NWA LL. . GO 


at of 


Ping wall, 
LP "AED: “ [opeant, Saxon ! 
a f 1. Toward the internal parts; within, 


z. With inflexion or incurxity 3 copcayely. 


3. Into the mind or thoughts, Hooker, | 
* ARD. a. | 
; l . placed not on the oucſide but 
peut within. Milton. 
(Ns 2 Reflecting; deeply thinking. Prior. 
top 3 Intimate; domeſtick. Job. 
77 4. Seated in the mind, Shakeſpeare. 


NWARD. /. 

1. Any thing within, generally the howels. 

3. Intimate; near acquaintance. 
Shakeſpeare. 

WARDLY. ad, [from inward.] 

1. In the heart; privately. Shakeſpeare. 

2, In the parts within ; internally. 


Arbutbnot. 
4 With inflexion or concavity. 
(WARDNESS, ſ. [from inward. ] Inti- 
macy; familiarity, Shakeſpeare. 


y thi HINWE'AVE. preter. inzwove or inwweaved, 

Dy part, peſſ. inzwove or inwoven, [in anq + 
J Weave, | 

Mil 1, To mix any thing in weaving ſo that it 

forms part of the texture, Pope, 

1. To entwine; to complicate, Milton. 


. INWO'OD. v. 


hide in woods, 


UNWRA'P. v. a. [in and eprap.] 
1, To cover by involution z to involve. 


AY 2, To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty 
font or obſcurity. Bacon. 
| tv To raviſh or tranſpert. Milton. 
in i NWRO'UGHT, a. . and urougbt.] A- 
* dorned with work. Milton. 
gh; INVREATHE, v. a. [in and wwreath.] 
4 ſurround as with a wreath, Milton. 
n. A 
* . A low mean lucrati ve buſy affair. 
; com 2. Petty, piddling work, a piece of chance 
Clare work, 


Pope. 
4 A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp RG 
ment, 


JOB. *. d. 
1. To firike ſuddenly with a ſharp. inſtru- 


> again. ment, 1 range. 
mh = Jo drive in a ſharp 1 intrument. Maes 
| Job. v. . To play the ſtockjobber; 

o bu buy and fell as 2 broker, * 
ST 


To igcloſe wich a r 75 [from Jacb.] 


a. [in and wood. 1 To | 


101 


An hg, 05 | 
1. A man w En "Rock i. in the * 
funds. Sæuißt. 


2. One who does chaogewarks,. 

JOB JOBBERNO" WL. /. { jobbe, Flemiſh, dull 
Saxon, — bead. ] | e, 

blockhead. _ 


OB's : tears. £ 
O'BBER, 


A fellow that rides barks in * 


2. _ man that deals i in horſes. 
3. A cheat; a trickich fellow, 
To JOCKEY. v. a, from the noun.J 
1. To juſtle by riding againſt one. 
2+ To cheat; to trick, 
JOCO'SE. a. [ Jocaſus, Latin, ] Merry; 
waggiſh; given to jeſt, . » Watts. 
JOCO'SELY,, ad, | from jocoſe. ] Nan: 


in jeſt; in game. roomes 


CQ'SENESS, from jacoſe.] Wag- 
625 SITY. 575 > Jef JW q 
O'CULAR. a, | jocularis, Latin.] W 


Jeſt merry; jocoſe; waggith. + 
Government a eheiTor 


JOCULA'RITY. . [from jocular.] Merri- 
ment; <1ſpoſition to jeſt. Brown, 


JOCU'ND. 4. [ jocundus, Latin.] Merry; 


b ; airy 3 lively, Milton. 
JOCU'NDLY. ad. {from Jocund.] Merrily; 
gaily. cut b. 
To JOG. v. a. [ chocken, Dutch, ] To puſh; 
to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe, Norris. 
To JOG. v. n, To move by ſuccuſſa- 
tion, A 


JOG. /. [from the verb. 
1. A puſh; a flight thake ; a ſudded in- 
terruption by a puſh or ſhake, . Arbuthnor. 
2. A rub; a ſmall op. Glanville, 
3. A ſmall trot. 
JO'GGER, /. {from jog.] One who moves 
heavily and dully. _ Dryden. 
To Jo GGLE. w.n. To ſhake. Derbam. 
JOHNAPPLE, + A ſharp apple. 


To JOIN. w. a. [ joindre, French.} 
1. To add one to another in contiguity. 

Tſaiab, 

2. Tounite in league or marriage, Dryden. 

3. To daſh together; to collide 3 to en» 


rtmer, 


counter. Knolles. 
4. To aſſociate. Afts, 
5. To unite in one act. Dryden, 
6, To unite in concord, Corinthians, 
7. To act in concert with, Dryden. 
To JOIN. v. u. 
1. To grow to; to adhere; to be conti- 
nuous with. Acts. 
2. To cloſe; to claſh. Shakeſpeare, 


3. To unite with in marriage, or any other 
league. 4. 
4. To 
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4. To become confederate,  * Mac. 
JOINDER. ſ. from jein.] Conjunction; 
ig. BBikeſpeare., 
_ JOINER. /. [from join.] One whoſe trade 

is to make utenſils of wood joined. 
zus e Moon. 
JOINERY. /. [from joiner. } An art where - 
by ſeveral pieces of wood are fitted and 

Joined together, | Moxeon, 
JOINT. /. ¶ jointure, French.) 1 5 

1. Articulation of limbs; junctute of 

moveable bones in animal bodies. Temple, 

2. Hinge; junctures which admit motion 

a Sidney. 

3. [In joinery.] Straight lines, in joiners 

language, is called a joint, that is, two 
pieces of wood are ſhot. . Moxon. 
4. A knot or commiſlure in a plant, ; 
g. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
the butcher. n Sri ft. 
5. Out of Join r. Luxated ; ſlipped from 

the ſocket, or correſpondent part where it 


naturally moves. Herbert. 
7. Out of JoinT., Thrown into confuſion 
and diſorder.. Shakeſpeare, 
o co - « A 
1. Shared among many. 3 
2. United in the fame poſſeſſian. Donne, 


3. Combined; acting together in conſort, 
To JOINT. 2. . [from the noun. 
2. To joia together in confederacy. 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
2. To form many parts into one, Dryden. 
3. To form in articulations. "Ray. 
4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter in- 
io joints. | '- 5 © -Drydemn 
JOINTED.: a. {from joint. ] Full of joints, 
- knots, or commiſſures. Phillips, 
JO'INTER. . {from joint. } A fort of plane. 


| Moxon, 
JOINTLY. ad. [from joint. | 
1. Together; not ſeparately. Hogker, 
2. In a ſtate of union or co-operation, 
| | 2 Dryden, 
JO'INTRESS. /. [from jointure.] One who 
holds any thing in jointure. Shakeſpeare, 
JOINTSTO'OL. J. Leine and ftoo!, } A ftuol 
made not merely by inſertion of the feet, 
JOINTURE. F. { jointure, French, ] Eſtate 
ſettled on 2 wife to be enjoyed after her 
huſband's deceaſe. Pore. 
JOIST, ſ. [from jzindre, French.] The ſe- 
condary beam of a floor. Mortimer, 
To JOIST, v. a. from the noun. ] To fit 
in the ſmaller beams of a flooring. | 
JOKE. ſ. | jocus, Latin, ] A jeft; ſomething 


not ſerious. Watts. 
To JOKE. w. n. | jccer, Latin, ] To jeſt; 
do be merry in words or actions. Gay. 
JO'RER. .. {from che.] A jeſter; a merry 
tellow. - Dennis, 


JOLE: /."[gueute, French. 
1. The face or cheek, © 
2, The head of a fith, © 
To JOLL. v. a. 
beat the head 
with violence. 
JOLLILLx. ad. I from 
to noiſy mirth, © 
JOLLIMENT, 7. 


rriment; gaiet 


Jol. ] In a bet 
YEW Dryds 
{ from Jolly. Mint 


© 7: [from joy, 
1. Gaiety; elevation of 
2. Merriment; feſtivity 
JO'LLY, a. [coli French,] 
5 airy ; cheerfol, Buri 
e one in high health, 


To JOLT. b. . To make 


rough ground. d wi 
To JOLT. v. a, To ſhake one as a cin 


[from the verb.] Shock; vid 

A great head; a 

Denguille, Fren 

Ns Hercus, and den, recep 
P 


P 
To JO'STLE.' v. 4. [ jouſter, French,] 
7. to ruſh againſt, 
. Fi2ra.] A point; 
oviat. a. Ste F rench.] 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter, Bron 
2. Gay; airy; merry, | 
JO'VIALLY. ad. [from jovial.] Meri 


2. Plump; h 


JO'LTHEAD, *. 
bdblockhead. 

JONQUYFLLE. fe 
ecies of daffodil 
RDEN. . [xo 


y 2 
JO'VIALNESS. , [from jovial.] Gai 
JO'UISANCE. f. [rejouiſſance, French. ] ] 


lity 5 merriment ; feſtivity. 
JOURNAL. '@, ¶ Journale, French; gira 
Italian.] Daily; quotidian. Shakers 
JOURNAL. F. | journal, French. 
I. A diary; an account kept of di 


2. Any paper pubkſhed daily. 
JO'URNALIST, f. I from jourrat.] A uri 


JO'URNEY. /. \ journ#e, French. ] 
„ The trübe ef day. oO PR 
2. Travel by land; a voyage ot 2 * 


3. Paſſage from place to place. 
To JO'URNEY. v. n. 

trave!; to paſs from place to place. 
JO'URNEY MAN, 

work, Fr. and man. 
URNEYWORK. . [ jou 
.] Work performed 


[from the noun. | | 


A hired work man 


IR K 


Tilt; tourna- 
E., 7 10 2 J tten leſs 
bent; mock fight. It is now wrl 
* 42 1. jouſter, F ab — 
* in the tilt. 78 of buning 1 
hk 1 ſ. A Kin . 
W4 YWTER. f. A fiſh-driver, | Carew. 
$ * v. ie, French.] e 
e . The paſſion produced by any happy ac- 
dent; gladneſs. * South, 
874 1 Gꝛiety; merriment z feſtivity. Dryden. 
Alt: J Happineſs ; felicity. Shakeſpeare. 
| 4 A term of fondneſs, Shake peare. 
Burt Jo. v. n. [from the noun, ] To re- 
* | joice; to be glad; to exalt, Wotten, 
| ov. v. a. 


i. To congtatulate; to entertain kindly, 

3, To gladden ; to exhilarate. Sidney. 
, [Fairde, French, ] To enjoy; to have 
— poſſeſſion. Milton. 
DANCE. /. ¶ jciant, old French.] Gaie- 
ty; feſtivity. Spenſer, 
VYFUL. a. [ joy and full, ] Full of joy; 


” ö glad; exulting. ings. 
5.) PYFULLY, ad. [from jeyful.] With juy ; 
Thank ghd'y, : Wake. 

i JD ſ. [from joyful. ] Gladneſs; 


Deuteronomy, 

bYLESS. a. [from jcy. ] 

h Void of joy; an no pleaſure. 
Shakeſpeare, 

% It has ſometimes of before the object. 

j. Civing no pleaſure, Shakeſpeare. 

| 'YOUS. 4. | joyeux, French. ] 

L Glad; gay; merry. Prior. 

1 Giving joy. Spenſer. 

FICACUA/NHA. . An Indian plant; 

ken to procure vomits. Hill, 


by] | MSCIBLE, a, [ iraſcibilis, low Lat, ira- 
Sper ſale, r.] Partaking of the nature of 
glor | ger. Di gby. 
keſpes I. J. Fr. ira, Latin,] Anger; rage; 
| paſion2te hatred, Dryden. 
of gal SEFUL. 4. [ire and full, ] Angry; rag- 
rbutbn ts; furious. Dryden, 


[12 au angry manner, 
I. /. Latin. ] 
L The rainhow, 


£reown, 
Mil ay appearance of light reſembling the 
ravel ! oh bon. Newton. 
Rege The circle round the pupil of the eye. 
Pun 4 The 5 luce. Milton. 
0. | 4. | zri, work, Ilandick.} I. 
tk; = 1 am weary of it. 
2 0 Shakeſpeare. 
K man KSOME, . [ from irk, ] Wear: te- 
Frenc | 130 troubleſome, | Serif. 
LON SOMELY, ad. [from 2 J Wea- 
Us Wane; teciouſly, 


REFULLY, ad. from ire. ] With ire; 


IRR 


1'RKSOMENESS, e [from a Te 
diouſneſs ; 2 . 

VRON, . inen, Saxon. | 

1. A metal common to all e and of CY 
{mall price. Though the lighteſt of all 


metals, except tin, it is the hardeſt; and, 


When pure, naturally malleable : "when. 
.- wrought into ſteel, or when in the im- 
pure ſtate from its firſt fuſion, in which 

it is called caſt iron, it is ſcarce malleable. 
Ixon is very capable of ruſt, very fonorous, 
. and requires the grongeſt fire of all the 
metals to melt it. Phe ſpecifick gravity 
of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. 
Iron has greater medicinal virtues than 

other metals. Hill. 
* Ss Any inſtrument or utenſil,made of iron. 


. 
V'RON, 2. 4 
1. Made of iron. X  Blortimes; 
2. r N iron in colour. 
Woodward. 


3. Harſh ; z ſevere z rigid; miſerable. 
| Craſhaw. 
134. Indiſſoloble; unbroken. Phillips. 
5. Hard; impenetrable. . CO 
To RON. v. 4. [from the noun.] _ 
1. To ſmooth with an iron. 
2. To ſhackle with irons, 
IRO'NICAL. a. [from irony.] Expreſſing 
one thing and meaning another. Brown. 
IRO'NICALLY. ad. [ from ironical.] By the 
uſe of 1 irony. Bacon, 
IRONMO'NGER. ſ. [iron and monger.] A 
dealer in irou. | 
I'RON WOOD. . A kind of wood extremely 
hard, and fo Sonderons as to fiak in 
water, 
FRONWORT. . A plant. Miller, 
IRON. a. [ from iron, ] Made of iron; 
partaking of iron. Hand 
IRON. ſ. ironie, — A mode of 
ſpeech in which the AY 18 1 to 
the words, Sift. 
IRRA'DIANCE. 
IRR A'DIANCY., 5 Te [ irradiance, Fr.] X 
1. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon 
any object. Brown, 
2. Beams of light emitted, Milton, 
To IRRA'DIATE. v. a. | irradio, Latin. ] 
1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; 
to brighten. South. 
2. To enlighten intelleQually z to illu- 
mine; to illuminate, Milton. 
3. To animate by heat or light. Hale. 
4+ To deeorate with ſhining ornaments. 
IRRADIA'TION. / [irradiation, French. J 
1. The act of emitting beams of light. 
2. Illumination; intellectual light, Hale, 
IR RATIONAL. 8. | irrationalis, Latin. ] 
1, Void of reaſon; void of undettanding. 
2, Abſurd; 


. tun 5 _ 


| 4. A furd contrary to reſt; | Hash. Having no feferetice ts any in, 
3 a Me com J. [from irrational. — ah thing; & 
_ = Want of reaſon. IRRELI'GION; 4. irreli F 

1 IRRA'TIONALLY. ad. [from irrational, ] tempt of. religion; r. 10 

Without reaſon; abſurdly. IRREEVGIOUS, 4. Trad 

So IRRECLA'IMABLE. a. [in and reclaimable.] 1. Contemning religion; 1 | Fra 

3 Mot to be men not to de changed to 4. Contrary to religion. "ou 

| i the bettet. ©.  Hddifon, IRREBI'GIOUSLY. ad. [from + 

IRRECONCILABLE, 4. ee With impiety; with irelifion. 

French.) IRRE'MEABLE. 2. N Lad 

1. Not to be reconcited dot to be 45 Admitting no return. D x 

nd Dryden, IRREME'DIABLE, @. [irremediable 7 

2. Not to be made confitents 0 Rogers, . Admitting no cure; incurable, 52 

ECONCFLABLENESS. .. [from re- IRREME'DIABLY. ad, {from iu 

P concilable.] Impoffrbility to be recon- Without cure: 


__Eiled, IRREMI'SSIBLE. 4. [iFrei/8ble, Fins 
i IRRECONCT LABLV. ad. [from irrecon» Not to be pardoned, been "a 
| cilable.] In a manner not admitting recon» IRREMI'SSIBLENESS, . The quality 
+ | cilistion. being not to be pardoned. Har 
_ IRRECONCUI LED, a, {in and Peconicilad. ] IRREMO'V EABLE, - a. {in and 78 
q Not atoned. + * Shakeſpeare, Not to be moved; not to be — 
=_ IRRECO'VERABLE, a. [in and reco ver- Sbaie 
: able.} IRRENO'WRED. a. [in and n. 7 
1 1. Not to be regained; not to be reftored of honburi Þ 
—_— | ot repaired, 0 Rogers. IRRE'PARABLE. 4a. lineal 
1 2. Not to be remedied. ; Hooker, , Not to be recovered | not to be rep 
—_— IRRECO'VERABLY. ad. [ſrom irrecover- IRREPARABLY, ad. Without ricow 
ir | able.] Beyond recovery: paſt _— without amends, + " 


ien. IRREPLE'VIABLE. 4. l and ref 
IRREDU'CIBLE: a: [in and reducible, } Not Not to be redeerbed, A law term, 


to be reduced, IRREPREHE'NSIBLE, 4. {irreprebeaj 
IRREFRAGABILITY. ſ. [from irrefra- Latin.] Exempt from blame. 
gable.] Strength of argument not to be re- IRREPREHE' NS[BLY. gd, [from i 
tuted. benfeble.} Without blame. 


PRI — ——— — — — 
reer — 


| IRREFRA'CABLE. a. [irrofrogetilin Lat.] IK REP REST. NTABLE. 4. ſin and f 
4 N Not tu be confuted; uperior to argumen- ſent. ] Not to be figured by any teprele 
1 tal oppofition. . Swift, . tion. Scillingf 
5 IRREFRA'GABLY, ad. from irrefra- IRREPRO"ACHABLE. . [in and ren 
i '* gable.] With force above confutation. able.] Free from blame; free from 
8 Atrerbury, proach, Alter 
IRREF U'TABLE. a. {irrefutabilis, Latin, ] IRREPRO'ACHABLY. al. [ from 
bt Not to be overthrown by argument, proachable.} Without blame » 
[ IRRE'GULAR, 4. {irregulier, Fr. irregala- proach. 
| ris, Latin. } IRREPRO'VEABLE. in and re 
= 1. Deviation from rule, cuſtom or na- &ble.] Not to be * 3 irrepro 
= ture, able. 
ll 2. Majndihudical ; 3 not confined to any cer- IRRESISTIBYLITY. J. [from irreff 
1 tain rule or order. Milton. Coruley. Power or force above oppoſition, 
| 3. Not being according to the laws of Hom 
| virtue.” | IRRESISTIBLE. a, [irrefitible, wr 
uy EGULA 'RITY if [irregularitd, Pr. Superivur to oppoſition, 
Deviation from rule, x IRRESI STIBLY. ad. | from ! 
4 Neglect of method and order. 2 manner not to be oppoſed, 
Procon. INREôSOLUBLE. a. [in and reſolubils 5 
\ Tnordi nate practice. ; Repers. tins} Not to be broCe6 not to be A 


m \E'GULARLY. ad. [from irrcgular. } ed. 
Without vbſervation of rule or method. IRRE/SOLU BLENESS. . [from * " 
Lecke, b.] Reſiſtance to ſeparation 1 9 
To IRRE' GULATE. v. a. To make irre- 
guler; 3 to ditorder, © Breton, IRRESO'LVEDLY. al,” {i and feat 5 
IRRE'LATAVE, a, [in and relativas, Lat.“ Without ſettled determination. 
15 7 
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and reſolute] Not 
ant in purpoſe; not determined. 1 
PSOLUTELY, ad. [from ifreſolute.] 


Without frmneſs 


. ined purpoſe. . _ | 
* ; LUTION.” f  [irreſolution, Fr.] 
Wont of firmneſs of mind Addi ſon. 


[in and reſpective.] 

ing no regard to any circumſtances. _ 

| g RE Rogers. 

bro PE'CTIVELY, ad. [from  irreſpec- 
] Without regard to circumſtances. 

e ' Hammond. 

TRI VABLE. 2. [in and retrieve, | 


RESPE'CTIVE. a. 


quali | N roverably. 5 Woodward. 
Han EVERENCE, ſ. [irreverentia, Lat.] 
n 1 Want of reverencez want of venera- 
nged, fon, Pope, 
\bakeſps 1 State of being diſregarded, charadle. 
on, 


REVERENT, a. [irreverent, French. ] 
Net paying due homage or reverence z not 


wyreſſiug or conceiving due veneration or 
repaird reſpect, 8 85 Raleigb. 
recove IRE VERENTLY. ad. from irreverent. ] 


Without due reſpe& or veneration, 

. . Government of the Tongue. 
LEVERSIBLE. 2. Not to be recalled ; 
ndt to be changed, 5 Rogers. 
Without chapge. 

W VOC ABLE. 4. [irrevocabilis, Lat.] 


and Net to be recalled; not to be brought 
repreſe hack, „ | 
titling Mr VOC ABL. ad. [from irrevocable.] 
17 Without recall. . Beyle. 
from IMIGATE. . As [irrigo, Latin, ] To 
Alter wet; to moiſten ; to water, Kay. 
Fon MIGA'TION, /. [from irrigate. ] The 
chor at of watering or moiſtening, Bacon. 
BAI GUOUS. 4. [from irrigate.] | 
a L, Watery; watered, © Milton. 
rrepro 2 Deny; moiſt, Phillips, 
| SON. / [irrife, Latin.] The act of 
2 | lvphing at another. : Woodward, 
h, RT ATE. v. 4. [irrito, Latin,] 


. To provoke; to teaze. Clarendon. 
i To fret; to put into motion or diſorder 
by any irregular or unaccuſtemed contadt. 


To ftimulate; to agitate ; to vellicate ; 


lubilee, to enforce, Bacen 
be AA Tlox. /. [irrjtatio, Latin. ] 

| 8 ene v exaſperation. 
n n „Sumulation; vellication. Arbuthnet, 
the p r . [irruptio, Latin.] 


This f any thing forcing an en- 


Vox. I. 


of mind; without de- 


Not to be repaired 3 irrecoverable; irre- 


prrable. Be | " 
METRIEVAELY. ad. Irreparably; ir- 


Hammon * by: 


Bacon. 


Burnet. 5 


188 


. Tnroad; burſt of invadersinto any places 
S. Iir, Saxon, 8 5 1 
fingular of to be: T am, 


1. The third perſon 
"Rt MEE ET EEITESS 
2. Sometimes expreſſed by *s 
TSCHIA”DICE. 2. [togadink:] In anatomy, 
an epithet given to the veins of the foot 
55 that terminate in the oe Pons *. 
ISCHURY. ſ. [is xveia. ] A ſtoppage of urine. 
ISCHURETIC L eee, French. ] 
Such medicines as force urine when ſup- 
preſſed. 5 5 "A TOs | 
ISEE G:iire, Sagem} 7! EET TS 
1. A termination added to an adjective to 
ha diminution : as, bluiſp, tending to 
* 4/9 eee 
2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termination 
of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: as, 


8 3 ſp of the 
qualities of the ſubſtantive: as, man, man- 


3. Tt likewiſe notes participation. 
7020 8 „ 155 
I'SICLE. ,. [from ice.] A pendent ſhoot of 


% 


ice, -, 5 Dry, 0 
ISINGLA'SS, ſ. [from ice, or iſe, and.g/afs, 
that 18, SE congealed 15 £25 
TOY ae is a tough, firm, and li bt ſub- 
ſtance, of a whitiſh colour, much reſem- 
bling glue. The fiſh from which i/inglaſe _ 
is prepared is a ſpecies of ſturgeon, From 
the inteſtines of this fiſh the i/inglaſe is 
prepared by boiling. Hill. 
ISIN GLASS Stone. This foſſil is one of 
the pureſt of the natural bodies, It is 
found in broad maſles compoſed of thin 
flakes, The maſſes are browniſh or red- 
diſh; but the plates ſeparated, are perfect - 
ly pellucid. The ancients made their 
windows of it, inſtead of glaſs. Hit. 
I'SLAND. ſ. [inſula, Latin. It is pronoun- 
coded iland.] A tract of land ſurrounded by 
Water. h Thomſon. 
T'SLANDER. ſ. [from iſſand.] An inhabi- 
tant of a country ſurrounded by water, 
ISLE. ſ. [iſſe, French, Pronounced ile. 
1. An itland; a country ſurrounded by 
Water. RIG | . 

2. A long walk in a church, or publick 
building. | Pope. 
ISOPERIME'TRICAL. [?rog, wie, and 

(4krgor,] In geometry, are ſuch figures as 

have equal perimeters or circumferences, - 


ISO'SCELES, ſ. That triangle which hath 
only two fides equal, iS» 
T'SSUE. /. [iis French. ] 
1. The act of paſſing out. | 
2. Exit; egreſs; or paſſage out. Prev. 
3- Event; conſequence. airfax, 
4. Termination; concluſion. Broome, 


„Sequel deduced from premiſes. Shakeſs. 
F gs +, 8. A 
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To ITERA 
1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate 
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6. A fontanel 3 a vent made * a nes 2 


for the diſcharge of humours, Wiſeman, 
F. Evacuation. Mate be ro. 


8. Progeny ; offspring.  ..,, Dryden. * 


9 [In law. ] Tue bath divers applications: 


. . ſometimes uſed for the children begotten 


between a man and his wife; ſometimes 

for profits growing ſrom an amercement ; 

. ſometimes for profits of lands or tenements; 

- ſometimes for that point of matter depend- 

ing in ſuit, whereupon the parties join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. 


| | i Comvel. 
Fo I'SSUE. v. n. [uſcire, Italian. 
1. To come out; to pals out of any place. 


| ; , «> Pope. 
2. To make an eruption. | 2. 
3. To proceed as an offspring. ings. 


$ 

4. To be produced by any fund. life. 

; 5; To run out in lines, 2 
To V'SSUE. v. a. | T os 

1. To fend out. Bacon, 


2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively, 


Clarendon, 


Y'SSUELESS. 4. [from Ive. ] Without off- 


- ſpring; without deſcendants. _ Carew, 
I'STHMUS. ſ. [ifhmus, Latin.] A neck of 
land joining the peninſula to the main con- 
tinent. 8 Sandys. 
IT. pronoun. hir, Saxon.] „ 


1. The neutral demonſtrative. Conley. 


2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by 7. 
ISS Hudibrat. 
3. It is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, 
to give an emphaſis z as, ſbe dances it well, 
. | ; Locke. 
4. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſ- 

ly, or rudely to perſons. 
ITCH. ſ. [zicha, Saxon. 
1. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagi- 
- ous, which overſpreads the body with ſmall 
1 8 filled with a thin ſerum, and raifed 
y a ſmall animal. It is cured by ſulphur, 
3 Hudibrat. 
2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in che Kin, 

Which is eaſed by rubbing. 

3. A conſtant teaſing defire, Pope. 
Te ITCH. v. x. from the noun.] 


1. To feel that uneafineſs in the ſkin which 


is removed by rubbirg, Dryden. 
2. To long; to have continual deſire. 
Shakeſpeare, 


I'TCHY, @. [from itch. ] Infected with the 


itch. 
'I'TEM. ad. [Latin.] Alſo. A word uſed 
when any article is added to the former. 
I'TEM. /. 
1. A mew article. 
2. A hint; an innuendo, 
TE. W a. [itero, Latin. ] 


by frequent mention. Hecker. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


2. Doom; the right or power of pal 


| Glanville, © 


„ 
"Ba To do over again 1 
ILTERANT. a aun Lan 1p 
ITERA'TION, . 8 * 
_ tition; recital over again. 11 
ITYNERANT.. a, 08 F 

Wandering ; not ſettled, 3 


ITINERARY, . Tieren 1. 
Ee of tray 1 | . Ws 
"'NERARY. a. [itinerary „ Ladin. 
velling; done on b journey, * 7 
ITSELF. pronoun, [ and ſelf;] The 
tral reciprocal pronoun applied to thid 
JU'BILANT. a. [jubilax, Latin. ] Vt 
ſongs of triumph, - | 
JUBILA'TION. 4. [jubilaim, Fr j 
Latin. ] The ect of declaring triumg) 
JU'BILEE, /. [ jubilum, low Latin,] A 
lick feſtivity. n+ 
JUCU'NDITY., /, Jucunditar, Lat.) | 
ſantneſs; agrecableneſs. B, 
8 Tree, f. A plant. it 
| 0 UDAFZE, V. . udaize, i 
JuD! confers to the Lis . 
DGE. ſ. | juge, French; ; 
I. On ph ny 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, re 
per ſonal. | 
2. One who preſides in a court of ju 
ture. | | Shake 
3. One who has ſkill ſufficient toe 
upon the merit of any thing, | 
To JUDGE. v. 4. [ juger, French,] 
1. 1 2m ſentence, _ ; 
2, To ſorm or give an opinion, 4 
3. To diſcern ; to Ui. 4 
TT EE 
1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine 
thoritatively, - PR 
2. To paſs ſevere cenſure z to doom 
verely. | Math 
JU'DGER, ſ. [from judge.) One who fo 
judgment or paſſes ſentence, 
JU'DGMENT, /. [ Jugement, French. 
1. The power of diſcerning the relay 
between one term or one propoſition 
another, : 


Judgment. „ Sale 
3. The act of exercifing judicature. | 


4. Determination; decifion, = Bur 
5. The quality of diſtinguiſhing prop 
and impropriety. Den 
6. Opinion; notion, Sbabe 7 
7. Sentence againſt a criminal. Mu 
8. Condemnation, „ 
9. Puniſhment inflicted by providence. 


10, Diftribution of juſtice, Av 

11, Judiciary laws; ſtatutes. "0 

12. The laſt doom. Shale 
JU DICATORY, . [ judicey 11 . 


1 


biaribotion of juſtice. Clarendon. 
I Rege +, Court of juſtice. Atterbury. 
ic ATURE. ,. [ judicature, French. 
power of diftributing juftice. Bacon, South, 
rel AL. a: | Judictumy Latin. NN 
1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of publick 


* aſt Bentley. 
| Lat, 1 flted on as a penalty. South, 
Latin] MICIALLY. ad. | from judicial. ] In the 

forms of legal juſtice. Grew. 


] Ti DICIARY. 4. [ judiciaire, French. ] Paſ- 


| to thig judgment upon any thing. Boyle. 
.] Ut 11 40s. a. [ judicieux, French. ] Pru- 

M dent ; wiſe ; ſkilful. Docks. 
Fr, jub UDICIOUSLY. ad. [from Feat” Skil- 
triumph fully ; wiſely, ryden, 


in.] 4 VG, / [ jupge, Daniſh.] A large drinking 
1 4 1 or ſwelling belly. 

: Swift. 
JU'GGLE. v. n. [ jougler, Fe]. 
1, To play tricks by flight of hand, 
Digby. 


2, To practiſe artifice or impoſture, _ 
ex, Shakeſpeare, 


uthero NR CGLE. / [from the verb.] 
1, Atrick by legerdemain. 


UGCGLER. f. [from juggle.] 
1, One who practiſes ſlight of hand; one 


t to de who deceives by nimble conveyance. 
Sandys. 
2 A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. Donne. 


GGLINGLY. ad. [from Juggle.] In a 
leceptive manner. 

GULAR, @, [Jugulum, Lat.] Belonging 
| to the throat, . _ Wiſeman, 
amine ICE. .. ¶ jus, French. ] 

. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants and 


doom fruits, Watts, 

Math . The fluid in animal bodies. 

ho fo ; Ben Jobnſon. 
CELESS, a. [from juice. ] Dry; with- 

ch, ] out moiſture, | More 


relati [ICINESS, /. [from jpice.] Plenty of 
juce; ſucculence, 
Mer. . [from juice.] Moiſt; full of 


UKE. v. u. [cher, French. ] To perch 
upon any thing: as birds. 
ch. | J. A plant. The fruit is like a 
E ſmall plum, but it has little 
ſh, f i Miller. 
LAP. ſ. [Arabick ; Julapium, low Lat.] 
; An extemporaneous form of medicine, 
Tilt ned, 
ence, WS, /. 
5 «= July flower, 
( = _ * Thoſe long worm-like tufts or palms, 
| u they are called, in willows, which at 


e beginning of the year grow out, and 
dendular; catkin, Miller. 


Quincy. 


2, An impoſture; a deception, Tillotſon, 


juice, : Milton. 


made of fimple and compound water ſweet- 


* 
7 V O * 
8 * > 
» * 
- 


UL. ſ. [Julius, The month aneĩ 

Tt 2 2 5 the fifth from 
March, named July in honour of Fulins 
7 the ſeventh month from January. 

FU MART. ſ. French. ] The mixture of a 
bull and a mare, 78 1 


1 S 
To JU/MBLE. v. a. To mix violently and 
. e 


To JU'MBLE. v. 3. To be R 


confuſedly together. 


t Her. | 


5 1 
JU"MBLE. /. [from the verb.] Confuſed 
mixture; violent and confuſed agitation. 


JU'MENT, ſ. [ jumen:, Fr.] Beaſt of bure 


then. Browne 


To UMP. D. 7, [oumpen, Dutch, ] ; 
f { To leap; to ſkip; to move forward 
| without ſtep or ſliding z to bound, Swift. 
2. To leap ſuddenly, _ Collier. 
3. To jolt. TEES Nab, iii. 


4. To agree; to tally z to join. .Hakewill. 


JUMP, ad. Exactly; nicely. 


Shakeſpeare. 
JUMP. ſ. [from the verb.] . pr 


1. The act of jumping; a leap; l 


N bound, : © 
2. A lucky chance, | Shakeſpeare, 
3. [Fupe, French,] A waiſtcoat z lumber 
ſtays worn by fickly ladies. Cleaveland, 
JU'NCATE., þ [ juncade, Fr.] . f 
1. Cheeſecake; a kind of ſweetmeat of 
curds and ſugar. 8 | 
2. Any delicacy, 0 
3. A furtive or private entertainment. 


JU/NCOUS. a, [ jnnceus, Lat.] Full of bul- 5 


_ ruſhes, 8 | 
JU'NCTION. {. [ ;nu&ion, French.] Union; 
coalition, ſon, 
JU NCTURE. . eee Latin.] | 
1. The line at which two things are joined 
together. | Boyle. 
2. ins; articulation. | Hale. 
3. Union; amity. King Cbarles. 
PA critical point or article of time. 
JUNE. /. [Fuin, Fr.] The fixth month from 
anuary, Sr | 
JUNIOR. a. [ junior, Lat.] One younger 
than another, Swift. 
JUNNIPER. /. [juniperus, Latin,] A plants 
Tae berries are powertul attenuants, diu- 
reticks, and carminative. Hill, 
JUNK. /. [probably an Indian word.] 


1. A imail ſhip of China. Bacon, 
2. Pieces of old cable, 
JU'NKET. /. [properly juncate.] 

1. A ſweetmeat. 5 8 


: hakeſpeare, 

2. A ſtolen entertainment. a 
To JU'NKET. v. . [from the noun.] 

1. To feaſt ſecretly z to make entertain» 


ments by ſtealth, Swift, 
2. To feaſt, £2 South, 

FU'NTO. ſ. [Italian.] A cabal. | 
4'VORY, g. | wwoire, French, ] Ivery is hard, 
3 Ts of 
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 JURISDI'CTION. ſ. [ juriſdifio, Lat.] 


47 
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of a white colour: the elephant carries on 


each ſide a tooth of ſ or ſeven feet in 


length; the two ſometimes weighing three 
hundred and thirty pounds: theſe ivory 
tuſks are hollow from the baſe to a certain 
height. = | Hill. 
JPPO'N, ſ. [| juppen, French.] A ſhort 
1 45 15 125 NE 3 Dryden. 
JU RAT. F. ¶juratus, Lat.] A magiſtrate 
in ſome corporations. | | 


JU'RATORY, 0. | juratoire, Fr.] Giving 


JURTDICAL. a. [ juridicus, Lat. | 

1. Acting in the diſtribution of juſtice. 
2. Uſed in courts of juſtice, Hale, 
JURFDICALLY. a. from juridical.) With 
legal authority. ; 1 
JU'RISCONSULT. ſ. [ juris conſultus, Lat.] 
One who gives his opinion in law. 
5 Arbuthnot, 


1. Legal authority; extent of power. 
| 3 Hayward. 
2. Diſtrict to which any authority extends. 
JURISPRU'DENCE. /. ¶ juriſprudence, Fr. 
Juriſprudentia, Lat.] The ſcience of law. 
J RIS T. /. [ jurifte, Fr.] A civil lawyer; 
a civilian. 120 | | 
JU'ROR. /. [ jure, Latin.] One that ſerves 
on the jury, 


pany of men,ſworn todeliver truth upon ſuch 
evidence as ſhall be delivered. Trial by 
aſſiſe, by the action civil or criminal, per- 
ſonal or real, is referred for the fact to a 
Jury, This jury is moſt notorious in the 


great aſſiſes, and in the quarter- ſeſſions, 


and in them it is called a jury, whereas in 
other courts it is often termed an inqueſt, 
The grand jury conſiſts ordinarily of twen- 
ty-four, who conſider of all bills of indict- 
ment, which they either approve by writing 
upon them bil/a vera, or diſallow by wri- 
ting ignoramus, Such as they approve, are 
Farther referred to another jury. Thoſe 
that paſs upon civil cauſes real, are ſo ma- 
ny as can be had, of the hundred, where 
the land in queſtion doth lie, and four 
at the leaſt. Camel. 


JU'RYMAN. ſ. | jury and man,] One who | 


is impannelled on a jury. Swift. 
JURYMAST, ſ. So the ſeamen call what- 


ever they ſet up in the room of a maſt loſt 


in a fight, or by a ſtorm, Harris. 
JUST. 4. [Juſte, Fr.] 

1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable, Dryden. 

2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with 

others. My Tillotſon, 


3. Exact; proper; accurate, Granville. 


4. Virtuous; innocent; pure. Matthew. 
5. True; not forged; not falſely imputed. 


To JUST, v. 2. [ jouſter, French,] 7 Reftit 


4. [ Fofticiarius, Lat.] One deputed | 


| Spenſer, Dryden. 
_ JURY. ſ. fyurati, Lat. jure, French. ] A com- 


; a 5 FU 3 l 
95 ** 5 | | 


6. Equally retribated, © 3 


7. Completely; without e 1 


8, Regular; orderly, Ati TIC! 
9. Fe proportioned, ee 
10. Full ; of füll dimenſons. 7, 


11. Exact of retribution, © © 
JUST. ad. 1 


I. Exactly; nicely : accuratel ? he e 
2. Merely; barely. 380 Dy 5 _ 
3s Nr 8 ee 
JUST. f. | Jauſte, French.] Mock encouintice 
on horſeback. _ | | I'STIF 


1. To engage in a-mock f kt;z-totilt, fendec 
2. To puſh ;-to drive; to juſtle, 
JU'STICE. /. [ jufice, French, ] Right 

1. The virtue by which we give to en II 
man what is his due. s Ld 

2. Vindicative retribution ; puniſhmen 
3. Right; aſſertion of right, Sbaleſpen 1 De 


the king to do right by way of judgment! 
5. Ju'sT1CE of the King's Bench. | ju who ! 
ciarius de Banguo Regis.) Is a lord by 
office, and a chief of the reſt; he is call 
capitalis juſticiarius Anglia. His office is 
determine all pleas of the crown ; ſuch 
concern offences committed againſt tl 
king; as treaſons, felonies, and mayhem 
6, Ju'sT1CE of the Common Pleas, Is 
lord by his office, and is called dominus jy 
ticiarius communium placitorum. He oi 
nally did determine all cauſes at the co 
mon law; that is, all civil cauſes bety 
common perſons, as well perſonal as real 
for which cauſe-it was called the court 
common pleas, in oppoſition to the pleas 
the crown, 2 
7. Ju's 11018 of Afjiſe. Are ſuch as we 
2 by feel laden to be ſent in 
this or that country to take aſſiſes. 
8. Jo'sricts in Eyre. In French & 
iter, In ancient times they were ſent in 
divers counties, to hear pleas of the crow 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects, who muſte 
have been hurried to the king's bench. 
9. Jv'srIcESeF Gaol Delivery, Are u 
as are ſent to determine all cauſes pertal 
ing to ſuch as for any offence are > 
into a gaol. | 
10. Ju'sTIcxs of N Prius, Are allo 
| now-a-days with juſtices of aſſiſe. 
11. Ju'sT1czs of Peace, | jufiicari 
Pacem.] Are appointed by the king 
commiſſion, to attend the peace of 1 
country where they dwell; of whom fen 
are made of the quorum, becauſe uſing 
of importance may not be dealt in vu 
out the preſence of one of them. 9 
To JU'STICE. v. 4. [from the __ | 
i Juſtice to any. 10e 


8 


CEMENT. /. [from jutice,} Proce- 

rts. 2 3 
CER. . from To juſtice.) Admini- 
ator of juſtice. 8 
ö Ip. .. [from juſtice.] Rank or 
$TICESHIP. / [from Juflice.] 42 


ce of juſtice, 


"Ang 
or deſeg 

Adtij 
ale 


ea 


b be examined in courts of friſtice, 


4 


huſtice, , . A 
TI IABLENESS. ſ. [from jufifia e] 
Reftitude 3 pofſibility of being fairly de- 
ended. | Ling Chatles, 
rSTIFTABLY. d. [from Juſtiftable.] 
Rightly ; ſo as to be ſupported by right. 

STIFICA'TION, ſ. ¶Jaſtifcation, Fr.] 


ſupport, Sift, 
4, Deliverance by pardon from fins paſt, . 

| | Clarke, 
ISTIFICA'TOR. J. [from juſtify. ] One 
who ſupports, defends, vindicates, or juſti- 


bes. ; 
U'STIFIER. ſ. {from jufify.] One who 


fice is juſißes; whodefends or abſolves. Romans, 
ſuch 4 JUSTIFY, v. a. [ 1uftifier, French.] 


1, To clear from imputed guilt z to abſolve 
from an accuſation, Dryden, 


Davies. 


STICIABLE. a. [from jufice, ] Proper 


rr LABLE. 2. [from 5. Defen- 
1 by law or reaſon z conformable to 


1, Defence; maintenance; vindication; 


' JU'XTAPOSITION. F. 


IVY 


2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate, 
- +3+ To free from paſt fin by pardon, As, 
To JU'STLE,. v. n. | joufter, French.] To 
encounter; to claſh; to ruſh againſt each 
other. | | Tee. 
To JU'STLE. v. a. To puſh ; to drive; to 


force by ruſhing againſt "it. Brown, , 
... JU'STLY,, ad. from | ky 


1.2 : BI 
1. Uprightly ; i al a juſt manner, 
2. Properly; exactly ; accurately, £Y 


JU'STNESS. ſ. [from fl.] 

1. Juſtice z reaſonableneſs 5 equity. 
W 1 alone Shakeſpeare, 
2. Accuracy; exactneſs; propriety, _. 


D 
To JUT. v. n. To puſh or ſhoot into pro- 
ng to come out beyond the main 
mk - 
To JU'TTY. v. a. {from jutt.] To ſhoot 
_ out beyond, Shakeſpeare, 
JUVENILE. a. [ juvenilis, Latin.] Young 3 
outhful. | © Bacon, 
JUVENTLITY. g. [from juvenile.] Youth= 
fulneſs, Glanville, 
[ Juxta and pofitio, 
Latin, | Appoſition; the fate of being 
placed by each other, Glanville. 
IVY. J. , Saxon.] A plant, Rokeighy 
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KEE K E E 


1 7 2 e B. 
A letter borrowed by the Engliſh. It To KEEN, -». 2. [fron th der 

has before all the vowels one invari- ſharpen. (from the * | Yy 

| able ſound : as, keen, len, till. K is KEENLY. a. [from len.] unit * 

filent in the preſent. pronunciatien bemently. ny a 

before u: as, knife, knee, knell,  KE'ENNESS. /, [from lern. ] * 

KA LENDAR. ſ. [now written calendar.] 1. Sharpneſs; edge. [TTY * 
An account of time. Shakeſpeare, 2. Rigour of weather; piercing eold, | a 


KA'LI. ſ. [an Arabick word.] Sea- weed, . 
of oth aſhes of which glaſs is its. | Jo An neſs of mind 


— 


= 90's * . 


7 
* 
14 
= 
bl 
_ 
„ þ 
* 
TI 
** 
| 
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cCTicuta, Latin 


Jointed plant. 
: KE'CKY, a, [from hex] Reſembling a 


the ſtomach; to reach at vomiting. 


| . | Bacon, 
To KE'CKLE @ cable. To defend a cable 


round with rope. Ainſworth, 
KEC RSV. /. Fir B 8 kex ; cigars Fr, 


both for hemlock, and any other hollow 
Shakeſpeare. 


kex. : 2 Grew, 
KE/DGER. /. [from Redge.] A ſmall anchor 
uſed in a river. 


KEE, the provincial plural of ow, properly 


hine, Gay, 
KE'DLACK. /. A weed that grows among 
corn ; charnock. Tuſſer. 


KEEL. ſ. [cele, Saxon; fiel, Dutch.] The 
bottom of a ſhip. Swift. 

To KEEL. v. 4. [Lccœlan, Saxon.] To 
cool. 

KE'ELFAT, ſ. [eœlan, Saxon, to cool.] 
Cooler; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 

KE'ELSON, ſ. The next piece of timber in 
a ſhip to her keel, Harris, 

To KE ELHALE. v. a, [keel and hale.] To 
puniſh in the ſeamens way, by dragging 
the criminal under water on one fide of the 

hip and up again on the other, 


KEEN. a. [cene, Saxon, ] 


1. Sharp; well edged ; not blunt. 


Dryden. 
2. Severe; piercing, Ellis, 
3. Eager; vehement. Tatler. 


4 . bitter of mind. Sxvift, 


9. To reſerve; to conceal. 


It is uſed in Staffordſhire 


16. To continue any ſtate or action 


23. Not to intermit. Ecck 


27. To reſtrain; to with-hold, #3 
29. Jo KE ET back, To reſerve; to wil 


miliar intercourſe, 


| * . 
whence the word alkali, Bacon. 4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence. : 
KAM. a. Crooked. bows pom To KEEP. v. 4. [cepan, Saxon; kepen,( by. 
To KAW. v. n. [from the ſound. ] To cry Dutch, ] | | 6. 
as a raven, crow or rook, Lacke. 1. To retain; not to loſe, * Ty 
KAW. ſ. [from the verb.] The cry of a 2. To have in cuſtody, Kral 
raven or crow. Dryden, 3. To preſerve; not to let go. Con 
KAYLE, ſ. [quille, French. ] by 4. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity, 
1. Ninepin ; kettlepins. | Sidney _ Addi 
2. Nine holes. | To protect; to guard, Ca 
To KECK, v. n. ¶ tecten, Dutch. ] To have Z To guard from flight, 


7, To detain, - 
8, To hold for another, 


10. To tend. 
11. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or ſta 
12. To regard; to attend, Dry 
13. To not ſuffer to fail. Pſal. Mili 
14. To hold in any ſtate. L 
15. To retain by ſome degree of force 
any place or ſtate, Sidn 
Knol 

17. To practiſe; to uſe habitually, Pq 
18. To copy carefully, 20 
19. To obſerve any time. ilt 
20. To obſerve; not to violate, ' Shak 
21. To maintain; to ſupport with ne 

ſaries of life, Min 
22. To have in the houſe, _ Sbakeſpea 


24. To maintain; to hold, Haywal 
25. To remain in; not to leave 29 


5 ; not to betray. 
26. Not to reveal; | Tille 


28. To debar from any place. Mil f 
hold, : Jane 
30. To K ET back, To nn. 
reſtrain. | 7 
31. To KITT company. To * 
one; to accompany. _ 
32. 7 Kr company with. To _-_ 


33' 


in. To To conceal ; not to tell. 
44 M — in. To reftrain 3 ; to curb, 
f T1 Kr? of: To bear to diſtance, 
4 7 Kr off, To hinder, Locke. 
1. To REEP . To maintain without 


t. 
3 up. To continue; to hin- 


Taylor 
from ceaſing · aylor. 

ve] 4 ToKuzr ander. To oppreſs; to ſub- 
Think Fol Atterbury. 


KEEP. v. 


ie Pope. 
de 275 continue in any place or ſtate; to 
old. a. Sidney. 
. 3. To remain unhurt ; . Sidney. 
we „To dwell; to live conſtantly. 
rags © Shakeſpeare. 
teren, Tos adhere ſtrictly. Aadiſens 
* . 7; Kxxy on. To go forward. | 
N Hogs 
Kn 7 KEZ vp, To continue undiſmay- 
| WIPES. 


15 from the d. ] 
1, Cuſtody ; guard, 
1. Guardianſhip ; reftraint, 


news 
pk. / [from deep. ]  ® 


another, Sidney, 
2, One who has priſoners in cuſtody. 
Dryden, 
ror | One who has the care of parks, or beaſts 
Dry, of chaſe 1 50 Shakeſpeare. © 
|, MIS 1. 0nc who has the ſuperintendenFlt or Care 
of any thing. Kings. h 


F force RUEPER of the great ſeal. Is called lord 
an keeper of the great ſeal of England, and is 


ction. of the privy- council, under whoſe hands 
paſs all charters, commiſſions, and grants 
ly. Pa of the king, ſtrengthened by the great ſeal, 


Dad This lord keeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Elia. 
heth the like juriſdiction, and advantages, 


Shaks u the lord chancellor. Corel. 
th nee r pERSHIp. . [from keeper. ] Office of 
a keeper, Carew. 


commonly uſed for a fiſh barrel. 


KELL, A fort of pottage. Ain ſavortb. 
i p KELL, / The omentum ; that which in- 
u. maps the guts, Wiſeman, 
Till u., A falt produced from calcined ſea- 
B | ved. ; Boyle, 
WISO. / [more properly keelſon,] The 
to INT Wl next the keel. aleigh, 
Jem IREMB, v. a, Icœmban, Saxon. ] To fe- 
hold; Pate or diſentangle by an inſtrument; to 
Laß . Ben Jobnſon, 
vent e KN. 2. a. ce nnan, Saxon, ] 
1 1 Jo ſee at a diſtance; te deſery. 
have Addiſon, 


re To know, ay. 


Addiſon. 


1. To "ail by ſome labour or effort in a 


KERCHE' IFED, 


Spenſer. Dryden, | 


1, One who holds any thing for the uſe of 


0. / [cue, French, ] A ſmall barrel, 


KET 


KEN, F [from the verb.] View ; reach of 
1 | Ane Locke. 
; KE'NNEL. 5 [chenil, French. ] 


1. A cot for dogs. | "" Sidney ; 
4 » A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
Shakeſpeares 


3. The hole of a fox, or other beaſt. 


4. [Kernel, an The water-courſe of 


a ſtreet. +  »Arbuthnot. 
lie; to dwell: uſe uſed of beaſts, and-of -man 
in contem | dn ra 

KEPT. pret. and part pa. of keeps 

KERCHE'IF, .. 
1. A head-dreſs, . 
2. Any cloth uſed in dreſs, . H 

a, [from herchief, J Oreſſ- 

KERCHE IFT. I ed; hooded, Mikes. 

KERF. /. ſceonpan, Saxon, to cut.] The 

ſawn-away flit between two pieces of ſtuff 
is called a kerf, + Macs. 

KE'RMES, ſ. Kermes is of the bigneſs of a 
pea, and of a browniſh red colour, covered 
when moſt perfect with a purpliſh/ grey 
duſt, It contains a multitude of granules, 
ſoft, which cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. 
It is found adhering to 5 kind of holm oak. 

Hill. 


KERN. ſ. [an Iriſn word. 1 Iriſh foot ſoldier. 


KERN, . A hand-mill conſiſting of two 
pieces of ſtone, by which corn 1s 3 ground. 
7 o KERN. v. u. 
1. To harden as ripened corg. Carew, 
2. To take the form of grains z to granu· 
late, Grew. 
KE'RNEL. .. ey nnel, a gland, Saxon, ]. 
I. The edible ſubſtance contained in a ſhell, 
2. Any thing included! in a bulk or integue 
ment. Doenbam. 
3. The ſeeds of ** fruits. Bacon. 
4. The central part of any thing upon 
which the ambient ſtrata are concreted, 
Arbutbnot, 
. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſhs 
To KERNEL, v. u. {from the noun. ] To 
ripen as kernels. Mortimer. 
KE'RNELLY, a. [from kernel;] . Full of 
kernels; having the quality or reſemblanes 
of kernels. 
KERNELWORT. ſ. An herb. Ain ſꝛuortb. 


KERSEY. ſ. [tar/aye, Dut, ] Coarſe ſtuff, 


EST. The preter tenſe of ca. Fair fam. 

KE'STREL, ſ. A little kind of baſtard 
hawk. 

KETCH. . from caicchio, Italian, A barrel. ] 
A heavy ſhip. 

KE (TITLE. /. [cex, Saxon.] A veſſel in 
which liquor is boiled. 

KE TTLEDRUM. 6 0 [ kettle and Fen, 
drum of which head is ſpread over a 
bedy of braſs, babe paare. 


To KE NNEL. v. u. Ken the noun, I TO 


Ae 
aytvard. 


Sbaleſpeare. | 
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KEY. ſ. ec, Saxon oþ 2 WES. 
1. An inſtrument LEE & cavities 
A to the wards of a lock. 

at , Shakeſpeare, 
2. Antiafriment by w which ſomething is 


ſerewed or turned. Sevift. . 


3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
1* 4 The parts of a muſical inſtrument which 
- are ſtruck with the fingers. Pamela, 
5. [In-muſick;}” Is a certain tone where- 
$ every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 
3 to be fitted. | Harris, 
6. ö Datch; quai, French.] A bank 


ed perpendicular for the eaſe of lading 


and unlading ſhips. . Dryden. 
KE'YAGE. . {from key.} Money paid for 
lying at the key. Ainſworth, 


-KEYHO'LE. ſ. {key and boſe.] The perfo- 
ration in the door or lock rough which 
the key is put. rior. 


KEYSTONE ＋. L and None. The middle 


ſtone of an areen. Maron. 
KIBE. /. [from terb, a cut, German.] An 
ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the heel, 


' KVBED.' a. [from kibe,] Troubled with | 


kibes. 


To KICK. v. 4. [kavchen, German.] To 


rike with the Din, Swift. 
To KICK. v. 2. To beat the foot in anger 


or contempt, Tillotſon. 
KICK. /. {from the verb.] A blow with 


the foot. Dryaen. 
KICKER. /. [from kick, J One who ſtrikes 
with his ioot. 


KI'OKSHAW. /. [a corruption of quelque 


aboſe, Fr. ſomething. ] 
2. Something uncommon z fantaſtical 3 


ſomething ridiculous, Milton, 
2. A diſh ſo changed by the cookery that 
it can ſcarcely be known, Fenton. 


'KI'CKSEY-WICESEY. ſ. A made word 
in ridicule and diſdain of a wife. 


Km. J. C114, Daniſh.] 

1. The young of a goat. Spenſer. 
2. {From cideolen, Welſh, a faggot.] A 
bundle of heath or furze. 

Te KID, v. 4. [from the noun.] To bring 
farth kids. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


'KI'DDER. /. An ingroſſer of corn to en- 


hance its price, Ainſworth, 
To KIDNA'P. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a 
child, and nap.] To ſteal children; to 5 


ſteal human beings 
XIDNA PPER. ſ. If een rom Ridnap.] One who 
ſtteals human beings. Spectator. 
K DNEY. /. 


1. Theſe are two in number, one on each 
fide: they have the ſame figure as kidney- 


beans ; their length is four or five fingers, 


their breadth three, and their thickneſs 


1 1 
8 4 * 2 * 


two: the as is under 1 li 
2 under the ſpleen. The + 5 ith * 
Bare is to ſeparate the urine from the blood, — 


2. Race z kind in lutictou hg OK 


LE , 
KIDNEYBEAN, = uhh 
KI DNEYVETCH —_ 0 
RIDER: de 

a KIN, /. 
A ſmall barre, Can hs — 
To KILL. v. 2. [epellan, Sum! 
1. To deprive o life ; to put to death 2 2 
agent, | Mx, 
2. To deftroy animals for food. Sbateþ, * 
3. To 0 of life as a caule or infry. 
ment. Barn, 


4. To live of vegetative or "_ " 
tion, or active qualities. 


KILLER. [from kill.] One that N 


of life, Sidney, Wl 
KI'LLOW, . An earth of a blackick d 
deep blue colour. Wo4wodi 


KILN. J. [cyln, Saxon.] A fave; a fabrick 
formed tor admitting heat, in order to dry 


or burn things, Bam, G 
To KILNDRY, 3. , Ils and d „ 

dry by means of a kiln. gr 
KILT. for killed. <, yes 
KI'MBO. a. [a ſchembo, NT Cre f 
bent; arched. A bullen 4: 
KIN, a [cynne, Saxon. . 
elation either wel confangviniy or aff 15 

* 8 Bacon, 


2. Relatives; thoſe who are of the lame 
race. _ Driden, 
3. A relation; one related, Davin, 
4+ The ſame generical claſs, Bal. 
5. A diminutive termination from kind, & 
child, Dutch, 
KIND. a. [from cynne, relation, Saxon,] 
1. Benevolent; filled with general good 
will. South 
2. Favourable; Tr 
KIND. nne, 9 n. ; 
1. Nad * general claſs, Hale. 
2. Particular nature. Baker 
3+ Natural ſtate, Bacon, Arbutbnite 
4. Nature; natural determintion. 


Sale pe 

8 Manner; way. Baces | 

: 6, Sort. Pr K 
to -Th KINDLE. Us As | 


a tz to make 
V5 orgs ſet on fire; to ligh 1 _ 
2. To inflame the paſſions to exaſperite 
to animate, a gn 
To KIN DLE. T . lm W 19 | 
delan, Saxon | 
Is To catch fixe. Lais 


| ; ' 
2. [From cengany Saxon.) To brine ö a 


K IN 


we | ho inflames Gay 
. zehts: In . 25 * 
el - opt lam kind.] e r 
i ; with good wWill. 

ak ly; favourably 3 WIth 8 | Shakeſpeare. 
Eftrangy INDLY, a. [from kind. : | 

| Mu, 1. Homogeneal; congeneal; 3 
ary 4. Blandz mild; ſoftening, Dryden, 
7, Dut,] {NDNESS, / [from kind. | Benevolence; 

Dryde, beneficence 3 good-will; love. Collier. 

| [NDRED. , {cynpene, Saxon. ] | 
th ax = 1. Relation by birth or marriage 5 cogna- 

Ma, tion ; affinity, Dryden, 

Sbateh, 3. Relation; ſort, Shakeſpeare, 
7 inſtru. a, Relatives, Denham, 

Pan WS ED. a. Congeneal ; related; cog- 
der Th nate, Dryden, 

Fine : UNE, , plur. from cow, Ben Jebnſon. 
deprive x0. ſe [cuning, or cyning, Teut.] 

Wal, 1. Monarch ; ſupreme governour, Pope, 
ith * a It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; 
an u prince alſo 1s, 
fabric 4. Acard with the picture of a king. 
Flo 4. Kix dat Arms, or of heralds, a prin- 

Bam, cipal officer at arms, of whom there are 
A * three; Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. 
Grtimer, | 


Phillips. 
4 KING, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


2. To make royal; to raiſe to royalty. 


Shakeſpeare, 
_ INGAPPLE, ſ. A kind of apple. 
he — L'NGCRAFT, J. [king and craft.] The 
1 ; act of governing, | 
DIG INGCUP, .. [king and cap, ] A flower, 

* U'NGDOVM, ſ. [from King.] 

7 1. The dominion of a king; the territories 
Und, & ſubje& to a monarch, Shakeſpeare, 
ra.) 2. A different claſs or order of beings, as 
| co the mineral kingdom, Locke. 

Suh] 3. A region; a tract. Shakeſpeare, 

| KINCFISHER, /. A ſpecies of bird. May. 
UNGLIKE, 2 | 
1 KINGLY. 5 a, [from king. ] 

Baker I, Royal; ſovereign ; monarchical. 

bas . | Shakeſpeare, 

| 2, Belonging to a king, Shakeſpeare, 
pun J. Noble; auguſt, Sidney, 
1 INGLY, ad, With an air of royalty; 

* vith ſuperjour dignity, Dunciad. 
| OSE VII. /. [king and evil.] A 
oh ſerofulous diſtemper, in which the glands 
Chart are ulcerated, commonly believed to be 
bene; cured by the touch of the king. 

Daniel Wiſeman, 


WINGSHIP, J. [from Ring.] Reel 3 
| — King Charles, South, 
=” EAR. ſ. A plant, Milter, 

NGSTONE, . A fiſh. Ainſworth, 


KINSFOLK. J / aeg 
3 f. (kin and * Relations; 


9. 


Jſaiab 
x forthy 
IND. 


MDLER. [from kindle. ] One that 


1. To ſupply with a king, Shakeſpeare. - 


FS. I 


thoſe who are of the ſame family 
Spectator. 


KI'NSMAN, ſ. [kin and man.] A man of 


the fame race or family. 


KI'NSWOMAN. /. [kin and wvoman.]” A 


female relation, Dennis. 


KIRK. ſ. [cynce, Saxon. ] An old word for 
a church, yet retained in Scotland. 

| Cleaweland, 

KTRTLE. ſ. [eynrel, Saxon,] An upper 


To KISS, v. a. [cuſan, Welſh; ad. 
1. To touch with the lips. Sidney. 
2. To treat with fondneſs, Sbabeſpeare. 
3. To touch gently. Shakeſpeares 
KISS. ſ. [from the verb.] Salute given by 
joining lips. . Dryden, 
K1I'SSER, ſ. [from kiſs. ] One that kiſtes, 
KI'SSINGCRUST. /. [g and .cruft;] 
. Cruft formed where one loat in the oven 


touches another, King's Cookerys 
KIT, ſ. [Aitte, Dutch. ] | gf 

1. A large bottle. Skinner, 

2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle. Grews 


3. A ſmall wooden veſſel. 


KI'TCHEN, ſ. [keging Welſh 3 cuiſine, Fr.] 


The room in a houſe where the proviſions 
are cooked, Hooker, 
KI'TCHENGARDEN. /. [kitchen and gar- 
den.] Garden in which eſculent plants are 
produced, s Spectator. 


KITCHENMAID: . [kitchen and maid.] 


A cook maid, or undercook. 


KI'TCHENSTUFEF. ſ. [kitchen and fluff, ] 
The fat of meat ſcummed off the pot, or 


gathered out of the dripping- pan. of 

KI'TCHEN WENCH. /. { kitchen and wench,] 
Scullion; meid employed to clean the in- 
ſtruments of cookęry. Sbateſpeare. 

KI'TCHENWOREK, ſ. [kitchen and work, ] 
Cookery ; work done in the kitchen, 

KITE. ſ. [cyra, Saxon. 

1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, 
and ſteals the chickens, Eren. 
2. A name of reproach denoting rapa- 
City. | 5 | 
3. 4 fictitious bird made of paper. 

Government of the Tongue. 

KI TESFOOT. ſ. A plant. Ainſworth, 

K!'TTEN, ſ. [katteken, Datch.] A young 
cat, . Prior. 

To RLT TEN. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
bring forth young cats. Shakeſpeare, 


To KLICK. v. n. [from clack;] To make a 


ſmall ſharp noiſe. 


To KN AB. wv. 4. [knappen, Datch.] © 
ranges 


KNACK. ſ. [cnec, Welſh j enapunze, ſkill, 


bite. L'E f 


Saxon. 

1. A little machine; a petty contrivance z 

a toy. | + #bakeſpraree 
3 4 | 2, A 


girment; a gown. | 2 
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s. A readineſs; an habitual facilityz a 
lucky dexterity. Ben Fchnjon, 
- A nice trick, | WY 7 
Yo KNACE. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
make a ſharp quick noiſe, as when a ſtick 
breaks. 
KNA'CKER. /. [from &rack.] 
1. A maker of ſraall work. Mortimer. 
2. Leis, Latin.] A ropemaker, 
5 © Ainſworth, 
KNAG, ,. [knag, a wart, Daniſh.] A hard 
k not in wood, | 
KNA'GGY, a. [from Inag.] Knotty; ſet 
with bard rough knots. 
KNAP / [cnap, \welſh, a protuberance.] A 
protuberance; a ſwelling promineace. 
Bacon, 
Yo KNAP, v. a. [knoppen, Dutch,] 
J. To bite; to break ſhort, 


Common Prayer. 


2. [Inaap, Er ſe.] To ſtrike ſo as to make 


a ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. 


| Bacon. 
Yo KNAP, v. . To make a ſhort ſharp 
noiſe, Wiſeman. 


To KNA'PPLE. v. 5. [from nap.) Jo 
break off with ſharp quick noiſe. 
Ainſworth, 


KNA'PSACK. 7 [from knapfen, to eat. I 


The bag which a ſoigdier cerries on his 
back; a bag of proviſions, King Charles, 
NAPWEED. /.' A plant, Miller. 
NARE. ſ. {knor, German.] A hard 
knot, 

NAVE. ſ. [cnapa, Saxon. 

* 1. A ot [ male child, 

2. A ſervant, Both obſolete, 
3. A petty raſcal; a ſcounarel. 
4. A card with a ſoldier painted 


KNA'VERY. . [from knave.] 
1. Diſhoneſty; tricks; peity 


_ Sidney; 
South, 
on it, 


Hudibras, 


villany, 
Shakeſpeare, 
ices. 


Shakeſpeare, 
KNA'VIEH. 4. [from kzave.] 
1. Diſhoneſt z wicked; fraudulent. Pope, 
2. -vg1th ; miſchievous, Shakeſpeare, 
KNAVISHLY. ad, from krawifh, ] 
1. Diſhoneſtly; fraudulently, 
2. Waggiſhly ; miſchievouſly. 
To KNEAD, v. 4. \cnetan, Saxon. 
beat or micgle any ſtuff or ſubſtance, 


| Donne. 
KNEADINGTROUGH, . 
treugt] A trough in which the paſte of 
bread is u rkedei gether, £:odus, 
KNI-E. /. [e pep, Saxon. ] | 
x. Tic jcint where the leg is joined to the 
thigh. Bacon. 
3. A 44-8 is a piece of timber growing 


2. Miſ. hievous tricks or pract 


* 


] To, 


[knead and 


To KNEE, .. e e. 
ls . | dom. 
plicate by Ir ape _ 5 To fa , To 


KNEE D. a. [from knee, |. | 
I, . knees; as, in-lneed, 
2. Having joints; 2s kneed « 
KNEEDEEP, a. [tree and nf 
1. Riſing to the knees, 
2. Sunk to the knees, 
KNE'EHOLM. J An herb. 
KNE'EPAN, /, . and pan.] A fad 
round bone at the knee, about two inche 
broad, pretty thick, a little convexon tak 
tides, and covered with a {moth cantilua 
on its forefide, | Quin 
To KNEEL. v. n. [irom bnee,] To pers 
the act of genuflection; to bend the lng 
KNEETRIBUTE, . [knee and tribe 


. 


MT 
gathc 


Gepuflection; worſhip vr obeiſance he N03, 
by kneeling. . Mil any | 


KNEL. g. [ cuil, Welſh; cnyllan, Sax.] Th 
ſound of a bell rung at a funeral, Cu 
KNEW, The preterite of know. 
KNIFE. . plur. knives. [cnap, Saxon,] 
_ inſtrument edged and pounted, wherewit 
meat is cut. 
KNIGHT. ſ. [enihx, Saxon,] 
1 A man advanced to a certain depree « 
military rank, It was anciently the cuft 
to knight every man of fortune. lu En 
land knighthood confers the title of fy 
as, fir Thomas, fir Richard, When d 
name was not Known, it was uſual to f 
fir knight. Dar 
2. Among us the order of gentlemen ae 
to the nobility, except the baronets, 
3. A champion. Drajt 
KNIGHT Errant, A wandering knight, 
Denham. Hudibr, 
KNIGHT Errantry. [from bright erran 
The character or manners of wander 
knights, EE, 
KNIGHT of tbe Po. A hireling exiden 


KNICHT of the Shire, The repreicutal 
of a county in parliament: he formed 
was a military knight, but now any" 
baving an eſtate in land of fix hund 
pounds a year is qualified. 
To wg rec [ from the 
create one a Knight. 
KNI'GHTLY. 8. | from Anight. ] Beftrng 
Knight; beſceming a knight, 9 
KNI'GHTHOOD: / [from knight.) 


charadter or dignity of a _— 


it 


noun] | 
With 


KNIGHTLEFSS, 4. [from bright. 
coming a knight. Obſolete. ; 
To KNIT. v. 4. preter, At or Lig 


(enixtan, Saxon. 2 


kK N O KN 


. 3: Avp har of which the tne i 


Waller. interſe&each other. Pries 
oy . | Shakeſpeare. 3. Any bond of aſſociation or union 
. To join 3 to unite. Shakeſpeare. 3 ng bt 21 
. To contract. diſon, 4 A part in a piece 8 
3 . y the protuberance of a boygh, and con- 
KAT: .. | ſequently by a tranſverſe direction 4 the 

ceave without a loom. Dryden, fibres, 3 Iſdom. 

, Tojein to cloſe; to unite, FS. ne 
| | Shakeſpeare, band, '/ Ben Jobuſon, 
IT, .. {from the verb.] Texture, 6. bats Al,” - South, 
; Shakeſpeare, _ 7. An intrigue, or difficult perplexity of 


-PTTER. ſ. I from knit. ] One who weaves affairs, Th | 
F 1000 ee, 8. A clugzer z a colleQion, Drydene 
M TTIN CN EE DLE. ſ. [knit and needle, ] To KNOT, v, a. [from the noun, * 
A wire which women uſe in knitting. 1. To complicate in knots, 


| Arbuthnot, 2. 50 intangle z to perplex. 
NITTLE. ſ. [from knit.) A firing that 3. Le unite, Bacon, 
gathers a 510 round. Ainſworth, To KNOT, v. n. „ 
N03. / [4no;p, Dusch. ] A protuberance; . To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
any part bluntly riſing above the reſt, tation, | Mortimer. 


Ray, 2. To knit knots for fringes. 

NO'B3ED, 2. [from knob, ] Set with knobs; K.NO"TBERRY BUSH, . A plant, 

har ny; protuberances, Grew, Ainſworth, 
quali:y of having knobs, plant. ; | | | 
N BBV. a, [from Aneb,]  - K NO'TTED, a, from knot. ] Full of knots. 
1, Full of knobs,  KNOQ'TTINESS, /. {from kzorry.] Fulneſs 
. Hard; ſtubborn. Hotel. of knots; unevenneſs; intricacy. 


(KNOCK, v. n, [enueian, Saxon.] EIS Peacham, 
1. Toclaſhz to be driven ſuddenly toge- - KNO'TTY, a. [from &not.] | 
ther, | Bentley. 1. Full of knots, 1 333 
2, To beat as at a door for admittance, 2, Hard; rugged, ore. 
6» ToKrock under. A common expreſ== 3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; em- 
1 — A* that a man yields or ſubmits. NE | Bacon, 
KNOCK, v. a. 0 KNOW, v. a, preter, I knew, I have 
þ To affect or change in any reſpect bß Known, [cnapan, Saxon, ] 4 
ous. Dryden. 1. To perceive with certainty, whether in- 
2, To daſh together; to ſtrike 3 to collide tuitive or diſcurſive, Locke, 
vith a ſharp noiſe. Dryden, Rowe, 2. To be informed of; to be taught. 
4 oKnock down, To fell by a blow. Ip Milton, 
on Ky MY on the bead, To kill by a 3. To diſtinguiſh, Locke, 
blow ; to deſtroy, South, 4. To recogniſe, | Shakeſpeare. 
NOCK. /. [from the verb.] | 5. To be no ſtranger to. Shakeſpeare, 
I, A ſudden ſtroke ; a blow. Brown, 6. To converſe with another ſex, 
&. + 3 ya a door for admiſſion, 4 7. To ſee with approbation. Hoſea, 
WORKER, /. from Anock, ] Te o KNOW, v. n. | 
I, Es that knocks, a 1. To have clear and certain perception; 
a cone ogy hangs at the door not to be doubtful, Act. 
ns gets to rike. Pope. 2. Not to be ignorant. Bacon. 
e v. a. [ ſrom Enell.] To ring the 3. To be informed, Shakeſpeare, 
* e for 4 funeral. Shakeſpeare, 4. To Know for, To have knowledge of. 
; v. n. To found as a bell, 5. To Know of, To take cogniſance of. 
ol! : : Shakeſpeare, KNO'WABLE, a. [from know. ] Cognoſci- 
5 « ſ. A little hill, Ainſworth, ble; poſſible to be diſcovered or underſtood, _ 
ah J. [A corruption of knap.| Any KNO'WER. ſ. [from know. ] One who has 
wt) to . . - | 
| % Ainſworth, kill or Knowledge. Glanville, 


„ leaorra, Saxon. ]  KNO'WING. 4. | from know.] 
i complication of a cord or ſtring not 1. Skilfulz well inſtructed; remote from 
de be ditentangled. Addiſon, ignorance, Boyle. 
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. Conſeious z intelligent. 


KN U 


- Blackmore, 
KNO WING. .. [from 4now.] Knowledge. 


* KNO'WINGLY. ad. {from knowing. ] With 


ill; with knowledge, Arterbury. 
KNO'WLEDGE. ſ. [from know. ] 
1. Certain perception. Locke, 
- 2+ Learning; illumination of the mind. 
Shakeſpeare, 


f 3. Skill in any thing. Shakeſpeare, 


4: Acquaintance with any fact or any per- 


. f ! Sid 
. Cogniſance z notice, Ben Johnſon, 
8. Information; power of en., 


To KNO'WLEDGE, v. a. [not 3 in ty 
acknowledge; to avow. acon. 

To F v. 4. [knipler, Daniſh, ] 
To beat, Skinner, 


KNU'CKLE..{, [caucls, 

1. The 10 Cm the Wy 
when the fingers cloſe, 
. 2+ The knee j joint of 'a calf. * 
3. The articulation or Joint of a 1 


To KNU'CKLE. v. n, [from the 20 N 


ſubmit. 


ue a. [from inuckle,] J 


KNUFF, + A den. An old. ward. 


8 
KNURLE, 


J. [knor, German, & , 
* — * 
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